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PREFACE 


R E A D E R. 


PAVING for ſome Years paſt been 


cngag'd in this Undertaking, our firſt 
| Buſineſs was to collect all ſuch Books, 
as were of Uſe and Authority rela- 
N 0 ting thereto in any Language; and 
— wherein the common Alliſtances have 
* faild, we have not been wanting to 
have recourſe to Libraries, and ſome particular Stu- 
dies, in order to ſupply the Defect; and afterwards 
having ranged the whole in the Method of the an- 
W Catalog sue, we procecded to take out of 
1 them, 
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them, whatever was fit for our Purpoſe, and di- 


geſted it into this Alphabetical Order, for. the Eaſe 
and Conveniency of the Reader, who otherwiſe muſt 


have found it very expenſive to purchaſe the many 


Tracts and ſingle Pieces that occur herein, as well 
as very Troubleſome to peruſe them, by reaſon of 
the frequent Repetitions of Matters by differcnt 
Authors, and in different Languages, according to 
the Subjects they ſucceſſively treat of: And as for 
any Experiments that are nice and ſingular, we have 
endeayourcd to get all the little Tracts that were 
Writ by the Curious upon ſuch Occaſions; and 
tor the moſt part, ſo far forth as was conſiſtent with 


our Deſign, inſerted them without any Abridgement - 


Or Caſtration. 


It would be excecding tedious to give an Ac- 
count of all the particular Subjects contained in this 
Work, and ſwell the Pre face far beyond its due 
Bounds; however ſome of the principal Matters 
Mall be hinted at, and that may ſerve to illuſtrate 
the Scope of the whole Deſign. : 

The Art of Gardening, which comprehends Sow- 
ing, Setting, Grafting, Innoculating, Tranſplanting, 
Salleting, @&c. is of late Years ally improved, 
and fo much in eſteem among Perſons of all 
Ranks, that any thing relating to it might be 
thought acceptable, much more all the particular 


Branches thereof, according to the beſt Methods, 


together with a Deſcription of the Tools and In- 
ſtruments that are uſed therein: The ſeveral Me- 
thods of Planting and Ordering whatever appertains 
to Foreſt and Fruit-Trees, either Standards or 
Dwarfs, arc likewiic amply inſerted | from the Ac- 

counts 


* 5 pe s 
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| coufits and Writings of the moſt experienced and 


ih judicious Authors; ſo are the Names, Deſcriptions, 
| Virtues, and Uſes, of moſt ſorts of Plants; Flow- 


ers, Fruits, Sc. 


Husbandry has been much in vogue in England of 
late Times; and the Art and Induſtry of Man having 
found out Improvements ſuitable to the great Vari- 


been ſpared in diſcovering and ranging them under 
proper Heads, as well as the Traps and Engines tor 
deſtructive Vermin, with Tools and Inftruments u- 


are here e 

We preſume, there can be nothing of ariy Mo- 
ment overlook d, relating to Horles, whether 

's to their Breeding, Choice, Management, Age, 
Diſcaſes, and Cures, the Receipts for which 
have the Approbation of ſuch as may juſtly be 

\ accounted the moſt competent Judges: You have 
| alſo the ſeveral parts that make up the Accou- 
trements of an Horſe, and we have not only 
been particular in what relates to this Animal, 


but even to the Management of all other Beaſts 


[ 

| of common ule to Mankind, VS. Bulls, Oxen, 

Cos, Sheep, Swine, c. the reſpective Hcads 

of which we cannot pretend to rehcarſe in this 
Place. 


Profit and Pleaſure uſually go together; but that 


we might carry on the Deſign as far as we could 
towards the compleating of it, we have made a nar- 
row Search into thoſe Parts that are purely plcatu- 


table: We have endeavoured to take in all the 
© < | „ Terms 


"ety of Lands, and different Soils; no Pains have 


"ſed in Husbandry, the ſeveral Branches of which 


Ul 
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Terms that belong to Hunting, Hawking, Fiſbeng, 
Fowling, Ferreting, &c. deſcribed the ſeveral Crea- 
tures made uſe of, and that are the Objects of theſe 
Recreations, with the Tackle and reſpective Inſtru- 
ments, ſuch as Gins, Nets, &c. which are drawn 
and cut under their proper Heads for the more 
ready underſtanding of them. And, in general, all 
imaginable Care has been taken to oblige the 
Sportſman, and nothing that we know of, let flip, 
that appertains to Rural Exerciſes; among which 
we might name Cock-fighting, and the Breeding 
of Gamc-Cocks : Neither have we forgot any 
thing material, with reſpect to the meaner (though 
morc uſeful) tort of Poultry of the Dunghill, ſuch 
as Hens, Geeſe, Ducks, &c. But for other Birds, 
they do not come much within the Compaſs of 

our Deſign, and therefore are not taken notice of, 
only there's nothing that belongs to Singing-Birds, 
but what is carefully inſerted under the Name of 
cach Bird. 5 


The Bee is a little Inſe& of moſt excellent Uſe, 
and admirable Induſtry; and as there are ſeveral 
Tracts extant relating to them, we have been at 
the Pains to conſult them, and digeſted into this 
Work all that was pertinent, relating to this Ant 
mal, whether as to the Breeding, Hiving, Driving, 
Stinging, Swatming and Preſerving of them, in their 
ſeveral Circumſtances. 


We have deſcribed many excellent Engines, and 
might inſtance in divers ſorts of Mills, &c. Nei- 
ther ſhall we launch out into the curious Arts of 
Japanning, &c. The Preparing of many kinds of 
Engliſh Liquors, according to their reſpective De- 
| nominations, 


- 
Qy 
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nominations, as alſo common Eatables and Drinka- 


bles, and the Buſineſs of a Country-Houſewife, have 
by no means been over-look'd by us. 


If after this, we ſhould deſcend into the Bowels 
of the Earth, and look after the Metals and Mine- 
rals thereof, you are here taught how to Dig, Pre- 
pare and Order, Iron, Steel, Tin, Lead, Copper, 
Hllum, Copperas, Antimony, Coal, &c. You may 


alſo learn how to prepare ſeveral Sorts of Earth; 
the Terms, Methods and Inſtruments of Salt-making ; 


the manner of making Brick, Bird-lime, Gun-powder, 
Hot, &c. and a vaſt Number of other Particulars 
are here explain d. And becauſe we have not en- 
tirely confined our ſelves to Rural Affairs; for a 
farther Improvement and Illuſtration of the Whole 
Undettaking, there are no material Terms and Mat- 
ters relating to Mechaniſm, Merchandize, and Han- 
dicrafts, that have eſcaped Obſervation. 


Weights and Meaſures ever were in Uſe and E- 
ſteem in all Nations; and therefore, ſo far as they 


relate to common Solids, or Liquids, they are here 


carefully noted. 


The Produce of the ſeveral Months of the Year. | 
with what is to be done therein with reſpect to Hu 


bandry, Gardening, and other Affairs, is what moſt 


Perſons, who have writ on Subjects of this Nature, 
have thought fir to take notice of, and therefore 
juſtly claim a Place in this Work. 


2 The Reaſon why the ſeveral Counties of the King. 
do 


dom are deſcribed under their reſpective Names, is, 
beeauſe of the Growth, Product, and Commodities 
ö 
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of them; and the ſame will hold good for bringing 
in the other Countries of the World, which would 
have been an improper Work, but upon that very 
Account. And in regard that it may ſerve as well 
tor ſome ſort of Imbelliſhment as Information, to 
©  interſperſe here and there (as they occur in the Al- 
phabet) the ſeveral Ancient Cuſtoms and Natural 
Rarities of England, with the beſt, Explanation 
that could be found of them, it was not with a 
little Labour that they were collected from Law-Di- 
ctionarics, and other proper Materials whercof you 
have an entire Catalogue ſubjoined, to which the 
Reader is referr d. 


Here it may be reaſonably expected that we give 
ſome Account of the Improvements made to tl:is Un- 
dertaking; which arc as follows: Fuſt then, the entire 
Work has been carefully Reviſed and Corrected 
many Heads that were ſet out of the Order of the 
Alphabet are reduced to their proper Places; and 
a vaſt Nuwber of thoſe Heads very much inlarg- 
ed (without omitting any thing material contained- 
in the former Edition) more eſpecially ſuch as relate 
to the Varicty of Colours in Horſes, the numerous 
Diſcaſes they arc ſubject to, with their reſpective 
Cures and moſt approved Medicines; the Method. 
of Ordering Bees and Sil worms, draining Lands, 

Pruning, Grafting and Innoculating Trees, Planting 

and Promoting Fig-Trees, Peach-Trecs, Pear-Trecs 
and Vines, raiſing "Etpatiers, Oc. with an Addition 
of divers Natural Rarities. 


And farther, whereas the style Was before gene⸗ 
rally rugged, confus d and interrupted with many 

Chaſuns and Tautologics, Care has been taken to ren- 
| der 
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der it every where ſmooth, clear, conciſe, and intelli- 
gible to every Capacity; purpoſely avoiding all man- 
ner of hard Words and uncouth Expreflions, cſpeci- 
ally in the Phyſical Receipts; yet ſo as to retain the 


proper and genuine Names of Drugs, and Terms of 
Art in all Faculties. 


As for the new Additions, they conſiſt of above 
three Hundred conſiderable Articles ſome very large; 
particularly relating to the Breeding and Managing 
of Horſes, Mares and Colts, many Diſcaſes and Im- 
perfections incident to them, with their proper Re- 
medies, not before inſerted; their natural Paces and 
Airs, or artificial Motions ; with an accurate De- 
ſcription of the ſeveral Marks, Blazes, Feathers and 
Stars in Horſes, and of the Parts of their Body pro- 
per to Bleed in; as alſo of their Bits, Branches, Ca- 
vezons, Curbs, Pantoons or Pantable Shoes, Sad- 
dles, Spurs, Stirrups, ec. illuſtrated with fine Sculp- 
tures on two Copper-plates : Rules for the Backing, 
of Colts, Horſemanſhip, Manage, Exerciſing and 
Feeding of Race-Horſes, Watering of Horſes, ank 
Water proper for them; alſo Inſtrutions for preſcr- 
ving them before and after a journey; for judging 
of thcir Vigour ; ; for oppoling their rude Motions ; 
for preventing and correcting their Vices, &c. 


To theſe is added a great Number of Articles a- 
bout Coins, Weights, and Meaſures, Foreign and 
Domeſtick, Trade "and Traffick, Terms in Botanicks, 
Hunting and Falconry, Country-Words, Oc. Be- 


| ſides many other Terms in Husbandry, and Garden- 


ing, with a Deſcription of ſeveral ſorts of Engines 
and Inſtruments, belonging thereto ; the Method of 
Breeding Cocks and Hens ,of the Game, making 
| 4 | Bank 
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Bank and Stone-Fences, Fiſh-Ponds, with their 
Banks, Pond-Heads, Stews, Moats and Sluices, Stock. 
ing great Waters with Fiſh; the Breeding, Feeding 
Diſpoſing and Encreaſe of Fiſh, effectual Means 
for preſcrving them from Froſt ; Fiſhing for Carriage; 
Nuſances to Ponds and Fiſh : Alſo Directions to pre- 
pare Ground for Planting ; an Account of all kinds 

of Lands, Soils, Moulds and Manures, with their 
reſpective Qualities and Products; the Sowing of 
Corn and Seed ; the Planting and Propagating of 
Fruit-teees, Wall-trees, Vine-yards, and many forts 
of Herbs, with a ſhort Abſtract of their Uſe and chief 
Medicinal Virtues; the Planting of Trees in Hedges, 
Nurſeries for raiſing young Trees; the chuſing of 
Stocks of Fruit-trees to graft on; a Deſcription of 
divers kinds of Apples, the proper time and Man- 
ner of Gathering Fruit; the Diſpoſition of a Flower- - 
Garden, and of an Olitory or Kitchen-Garden ; the 
Preparing of Honey and Wax, preſerving of Timber, 
deſtroying of Worms in Land, Ordcring and Refi- 
ning of Wine. Laſtly, the beſt Methods for ma- 
king ſeveral ſorts of Engliſh Liquors and Strong- 
Waters, as Hippocras, White and Red, Kernel-Wa- 
ter, Mead, Metheglin, Mum, according to the 
Brunſwick-Receipt, Ratafiaz of Apricocks and Cher- 
ries, Wine delicious, Wine of Raſins, or Stepony, 


Cc. 


This Edition is alſo enriched with Twenty Four 
new Wooden Cuts, repreſenting the Figures of the 
aforementioned artificial Engines and Inſtruments 
employ'd in Husbandry, & c. viz. Two large Wheels, 
to raiſe Water for the Over- flowing of Lands : Six 
different kinds of Ploughs made uſe of in ſeveral 
Counties of England, and elſewhere; a Breaft- 
* Plough 


PS 
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Plough to cut Turf with; a Trenching-Plough of 
ſingular Advantage, for cutting out the Sides of 
Trenches, Carriages or Drains, in Mcadows or Pa- 
fture-Grounds : A particular Pump, to diſcharge Wa- 
ter out of Marl-pits, a Stone Supporter to ſet a Stack 
of Corn on; an Inſtrument to pull up Shrubs and 
Buſhes by the Roots ; others for the cutting and 
ſpreading of Mole- caſts; Spades of a different Make 
and Size, usd in ſeveral Countries; a new-invented 
Mill, for the grinding of Malt; an Inſtrument to dig 
hard Gravels, ſtiff Clays, or Chalky Lands; a Scheme 
or Device for the Planting of Trees in Hedges; and 


a Plan or Ground-plot for a Garden of an irregular 
Figure. 


All theſe Improvements and ' Additions are colle&s 
ed from the beſt modern Writers, that have treated 
of the Subjects in ſeveral Languages, whole Names 
arc inſcrted in the annexed Catalogue of Books, 
whereto we have had recourſe in the compiling of 
this Work ; which being now brought to its utmoſt 
Perfection, tis not to be doubted, but that it will 
give ample Satisfaction to the Publick, and thereby 
afford a ſufficient Recompence for the great Pains 
taken by the Compilers. 


„ 
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Note, for AVER-DU-POIS WEIGHT, FI the Head WEIGHTS: 
| for PHAGEDENICK WATER, ſee WOUNDS in Horles; and for 
AURICEL-WEIGHT, read AUNCEL-WEIGHT. 
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ACATALOGUEo0of 
_ ſome of the BOOKS made 
uſe of in this Work. 


Gardening. 


M Onf. Quinteny of Gardening. Folio. 

Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe of Gardening. 

$Y0. | 

Worlidge's Art of Gardening. 8yo. 
Engliſh "Gardener. 4to. 
uh French Gardener. 1 20. 
Gilbert Floriſt's, Lade Mecum in 120. 
Treatiſe of Wall-Fryit. 4to. 
Rhea's Flora, Ceres, & Pomona. Fol. 
Blake's Art of Gardening. 4to. 
Hill's Art of Gardening. 4to. 
 Evelyn's Kalendarium Hortenſe.. 8vo. 
Mrs. Ives way of ordering Gilliflowers and 2 
Stocks. 4to. | 
B. of Herefordſhire of Orchards. 
{own Foſter of Planting Potatoes. 

lliam Lawſon's Orchard and Garden. 
Hugh's Flower-· Garden. 
Mr. John Lawrence's Clergyman's Recreation, or Art 
, Gardening. 8vo. 
With Extratts from all the Ancients aud Moderus, 
in Latin, Italian, French, Dutch, &c. 


Foreſt and Fruit- Trees. 
Evelyn Sylva, laſt Edit. Fol. 


\ 


0 


Cook 


CATALOGUE 

Cook of Foreſt-Trees. 4to. 

Langford of Fruit-Trees. S vo. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Fol. 

Legender of Fruit- trees. 

Comelyn of. Orange and Lemon trees. 

A Treatiſe about Sowing anil Setting N uts, Fruits, 
&c. = the Diſeaſes of Trees. 

The manner of ſetting Trees after Godfrey of Palla- 
dium. 

A Treatiſe of N. Pollard, of the time of Sowing or 
Setting of Trees, diſpoſt mg of Plants, mending of 
Earth, &c. and how to graft. 

John Smith's Advertiſement to Wnexperienc J Plant- 
ers. 


Rich of Planting Trees for Timber and Fuet. 


Brewing and making ſeveral ſorts of 


Wines. 


Worlidge's Vinetum Britannicum. 

_ Compleat Planter and Cideriſt. 8vo. 

New Art of Brewing. 120. 

To make all ſorts of Engliſh Wines. 120. 
Several ways to preſerve Wines, by G. Rydc. 


William Turner of the nature and 1 of Wines 
uſed in England. 


Court and Country Cook. 8vo. 
Queen's Cloſet open d. 120. 


Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, Swine, and all 


3 of Cattle. 


| Aonſs eur de Solleyſell's Compleat Horſeman. Fol. 
 —— Abridg'd, in 8 vo. 


De Gray's compleat Horſeman. 4to. 


Markham 
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CATALOGUE. 


Markham's Works. 4to. 
mn Maſter-piece. 4to. 
A Perfett Farrier. 8vo. 
Gentleman's Fockey. S vo. 
Maſcall of Cattel. 8vo. 


Lambard of Cattel. 8vo. | 


Almond's Compleat Farrier. 


Recreations for Gentlemen, Ge. in 


the Country. 


Latham's Falconry, beſt Edit. 

Blome's Gentlemen's Recreation. Fol. 

Gentlemans Recreations. 8vo. 

The Angpler's Vade Mecum. 8vo. 

Walton Compleat Angler. 8vo. _ 

Markham's Hungers Prevention, or Art of Fowling. 


8VO. 


The Book of Hunting, or the Maſter of the Game, 


dedicated to H. 4. 


Compleat Gameſter, particularly treating of Game- 
Cocks, &c. 8vo. | 


How to ſtore a Dove-houſe. Fol. 
John Caius of Engliſh Dogs. 4to. 


Jewel for Gentry. 


Dr. Stevens of Labour and Recreations proper for 


each Month. 
T. Gentleman of the Fiſh 'tſhing-T rade. 
Rob. Hitchcock's New-years-gift about Fiſhing. 


The Art of Husbandry. 


Tuffer's Husbandry. 4to. 

The Country-Farm. Fol. 

Maſcall of Traps and Engines. 

* s Syſtema bach Fol. 1 8 
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CATALOGUE. 


— 2d Part. 8vo. 

Ruſden of Bees. 8vo. 

Geddes of Bees. 8 vo. 

Dr. Joſ. Warder's Monarchy of Bees. 8vo. 
Evelyn Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth. 8vo. 
Diſcourſes out of Philoſophical T as 40. 
All Mr. Hartlib's Pieces. 
Hill of Hops. 

Improvement of Barren- Land. 

Incloſmg of Commons. 

Treatiſe of Cinque-foil. 

Hinsbandry in Flanders, by Mr. W. 

Smith's England's Improvements. 

Yarrington's England's Improvement. 4to. 
Treatiſe of Weather-glaſſes in French. 

Smith of Weather-glaſſes. 8vo. 


Ws and Predittions of the Weather 6 ” Mr. 


Treatiſe of Planting Tobacco. 


Richard Remnant's Hiſtory of Bees Their Reform d 
Common. wealth. 


J. Bonnel of the Silk-worm and Sill making. 
Malpighius of the Silk-worm. 
Oliver de Seres of the Silk-worm, and their Benefit ; 
Engliſbed by N. Geffe. 

Diſc — 1 ourſe of Husbandry in Flanders. 


Lee's Vindication of Regulated Incloſures. 
B Concerns of England. 


Dugdale of Draining the Fens. 
- Eitzherbert's Book of Husbanary. 
Mr. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 8vo. 
Sir Hugh Plat's Jewel. Houſe. 8vo. 
—— Remedy againſt Famine. 
Abraham Mill's Country-man's Friend. 
A Treatiſe of Tilling and Grazing. 
K 


Gab. 


CATALOGUE. 

Gab. Rive of Improving Barren and Heathy Land. 
Tho. Mace of Mending the High-ways. 
J. D. of wp he fe the Poor to 2 

Rowland Vaughan of Draining Paſtures. 
William Walker of the Value of Mines. 
The Art of Gardening, with an account of Bees. 
Charles Fitz-Jeffrey's Curſe for Corn hoarders. 
Orders for preventing Dearth of Grain. 
Prud. Choiſlet of Husbandry, Engliſh d by R. E. 


yu Cruſley's Country man's Iuſtructer. 
ill Pool's Country- Farmer. 


S. Hartlib of ſetting Land to Let to the beſt Farmer. 


Deſien of Plenty, by planting Fruit trees. 

John Taver's Experiment of Fiſh and Fruit. 

*A Diſcourſe of Fiſh, and Fiſh-Ponds, by a Perſon of 
Honour. 

Enrichment of the Weald of Kent. 

Coll. Vermeden of Draining the great Fens. 

J. S. of Improving barren Land. 

Extratts from the Miſcellanea Curioſa. 4to. 

. th extracts from all the Ancients and other 22 

derns in Lat. Ital. Fr. Dutch, Ce. | 


Mechanicks, Trade, Tc. 


Britannia Languens. 

 Hatton's Merchant's Magazine. 4to. 

Preſent State of England. 8vo. 

Homes's Explanation of all Terms in Mechanicks. 
 Moxon's Mechanicks. 4to. 

Molloy de Jure Maritimo. 8vo. 


Lex Mercatoria. Fol. With many others. 
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H usbandry, 


more under Grafting. X 


Trunks and Roots of Trees, ſo as they 


the pruningof Trees, and cutting off the 
EKłnobs and Knots. 


duc d before their time; to which evil 


comes to Maturity. 


is to open it, in what part ſoever it * 


— 


e eee 
* 


. 
. 


Difionarium Ruſticum, Urbanicum, 


Botanicum, &c. 


DICT 


IONARY 


Gardening, Trade, Commerce, and all Sorts 


of COUNTRY-AFFAIRS. 


ABS 

— * e-1Þ> LACTATION, the 
4 I | weaning of a Child | 
on "Jar f from the Breaſt : A- 
8 4 mong Gardiners, a par- 
a {| ticular manner of 
9 Grafting, when the Cy- 
9 is as it were wean d 

by degrees from its Mother Stock, but not 
wholly cut off, till it be firmly united to 
the Stock on which it is grafted. See 


ABLAQUEATION, a laying bare, 
or di "coke about the bottom of the 


may be expos d to the Air, Sun and Rain, 

el 2 to bring forth Fruit more plen- 

tifully. | 
ABNODATION [in Agriculture] 


. ABORTION is a Term by ſome 
made uſe of, as to Fruits that are pro- 


Trees are ſubject, when bad Winds 
blaſt them, that the Fruit never 


ABSCESS, A Diſtemper, in Sheep, 
known by a Swelling or Tumour in 
the part affected: The Method of Cure 


4 


ACH 


found, to let out the Corruption, and 


to pour into the wound ſome melted 
Pitch and burnt Salt powdered. 


ABSCESSinHorlcs proceeds from 


a Blow, Hurt or ſome Violence the 
Cure is to anoint the injured Part with 
Lime reduced to a fine Powder mixt 
with Wine and Oil in equal Quantities, 
brought to a pretty thick conſiſtence; 
or elſe to apply Wheat- flour, ſteep'd in 
Vinegar; and half an Ounce of Manna. 

ACA CIA, a ſort of ever-greenShrub; 
the Virginian Acacia is very much propa- 

ted by the French, for the adorning of 
their Walks: It endures all ſharp Seaſons 
but high Winds, whichit does not well 
reſiſt, by reaſon of its brittle Quality ; 
the Roots thar runlike Liquoriſh under- 
ground, are apt to make the Soil lean, 
and therefore not fit for our Gardens: 
They. are encreas'd by Suckers, and 
thrive well in the Plantation in St. 
James's Par k. ˖ 


ACCOUNTS of Sales; (in Mer- 


chandize imports an Account wherein 


the Sals of Goods is expreſs'd. 


ACHE, a Pain in any part of the Bo- 
dy. In 1 a Diſeaſe that cauſes a 
numneſs in the Joynts, and proceeds from 
Cold taken upon * and violent Exer- 
15 | ci ſe 


LY 


- = 
* 3 ** 


S see, 
ee eee ee 


ACO 


ACR 


ciſe or Labour; for which there are 3 |ounces, Turpentine a quarter of a pound; 
particular Cures; 1. Take Acopum and every one of which, that will diffolve 
mix it with Sack chafed very well in| melt ſeverally by themſelves, and then 
your Hand, and if the Diſtemper ariſe] mingle them together with the reſt of 
from a cold Cauſe, it will remove it in 3 the Ingredients, being firſt beaten to fine 


or 4 Days. 2. Chafe and bathe the Part 


powder; after they have boil'd a little 


aggrieved with Brandy or Aquæ Vita, ſon the Fire, take off the Pan, and ſtrain 
and dry it in with a hot Fire-ſhovel. Then | the Liquor into a clean Gally-pot to be 
dip a Rag in the Brandy, ec. ſtrewing [kept for uſe: In adminiſtring this Me- 


the in- ſide of it all over with Pepper, |dicine, give not above 2 Spoontuls at a 


beat fine and ſearced, and bind it on the|time in a pint of Sack or Mrfcadine; and 
Place, ſwathed witha dry Roller, which it, by long keeping, it hardens, fottenit 


is to be done every Day for ſome time. 


with Cypreſs-Oil. It's both a Medicine 


3- Take half a pound of fwcet Butter, [and an Ointment, helping Convulſions, 
Aqua Vite a Jill, Saffron half a Dram |String-halts, Colds, Cc. in the Sinews 


lic 


Pepper 3 Drams, 3 Heads of bruis'd Gar- Jand Muſcles, draws forth all noiſom Hu- 
k, mingle theſe Ingredients well to-|mours, and being put up into the Noſtrils 


gether, and lot them ſtew, but not boil, [of an Horſe by means of a long Gooſe- 


over the Fire till they come to a Salve, 


Feather anointed therewith, disburdens 


which being chafed in very warm to theſthe Head of all Grief. It diſſolves the 
Part affected, and a brown Paper dipt in Liver troubled with Oppilations or Ob- 
the ſame, bind it on with a dry Cloth, I ſtructions, helps Siccity and Crudity in 
and let this be repeated Morning and|the Body, baniſſ es all Wearineſs; and, 


Evening. 


laſtly, cures all ſorts of inward. Diſcaſes, 


ACIDS, are a kind of Salts, all}if given by way of Drench, in Wine, 
+ whole little Particles are long, pointed] Beer or Ale. | | 
or ſharpat the Extremities, and by their ACORNS,; a Peck per Day, with 
N.arpneſs affect the tongue, as of Ve- ſa little Bran (tis ſaid) will make a Hog 
getables, Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, | encreaſe a Pound weight per Day for two 


Tamariſh, exc. do. 


Months together. They are alſo given 


ACOPUM, a Fomentation to allay |to Oxen mingled with Bran, when chopt 


the ſenſe of Wearineſs; Alſo a Medicine 


or bruis'd; otherwiſe they would be 


for Horſes, us'd for the ſame purpoſe, apt to ſprout and grow in their Sto- 
and prepared thus: Take half an ounce |machs. Cato adviſes the giving them 
of Euphorbium, an ounce of Caſtoreum,fto Cattel, mixt with an equal quantity 
Adraces half a quarter of a . Bdel- of Beans and Lupines; but they are beſt 
lium half an ounce and halt a quarter, for Swine, and being cut ſmall will fat- 
Ofopanax an ounce, Fox-greaſe half anten Pigeons, Peacocks, Turkeys, Phea- 


ounce, Fepper an ounce, Laſerpitium 3 


ſants and other Poultry. Water diſtil'd 


quarters of an ounce, Ammoniacum half from Acorns is good againſt the Phthi- 
a quarter of a pound, Pigeons dung as lick and Stitch inthe Side, heals Ulcers, 


much, halt an ounce of Galbanum, one 
ounce and a quarter of Nizre, 3 quarters provoke Urine, and (as ſome ſay) even 


ec. Acorns eaten faſting kill Worms, 


of an ounce of Spuma Nitri, Ladanum a} break the Stone in the Bladder. 


quarter of a pound, Pyrethrum and Ba 


y-j ACRE; Is 4 Rods, or 160 ſquare 


berries of each 3 quarters of an ounce, | Lug or Perch of Land, at 16 Foot and 
Cardamum two ounces, Riie. ſeed half aan half to the Perch; tho' of Coppice- 
quarter of a pound, Seed of Agnus Caſius wood 18 Foot to the Perch is the com- 
an ounce, Parſſyt ſeed half an ounce, dried mon allowance: But an Acre ſome- 
Roots of Flower. dle-Luce an ounce and a | times is eſtimated according to the pro- 


quarter and a half, Oil of Bay as much, 


portion of Seed us'd on it, and fo varies 


Oil of Spikenard 3 quarters of a pound, | according to the richneſs or barrenneſs of 
Pleum Cyprinum 14 ounces, the oldeſt | the Land; particularly as to the Sowing 


O:{-Olive a pound and a half, Pitch 6 


| ob 
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give to the Beaſt. 


ADD 
of Flax, eighteen ſcore Perches make an 
Acre. | 
ACREME, a Law word for ten A- 


cres of Land. 
ADAM*'-APPLE, is a Fruit com- 


mon in 1aly, differing but very little 
from Lemons; the Branches of the two 
Trees are very much alike; is round, 
has a pale Red, nervous and uneven, 
but the leaves of the Adam's Apple are 
larger than thoſe of the Lemon. And 
the Fruit is 2 or 3 times as big as 
the Orange; the Flower of it is like 
that of the Citron-tree, The Pulp 1s 
ſharp, differing little from Lemons ; 
ſaving that it is not fo delicious and 
well taſted ; but hasthe ſame Properties. 
They are a 
the Scurf and Itch, being cut in 2, 
ſtrew'd with Frankincenſe, reduced to 
a fine Powder, and heat on hot Em- 
bers, and applied to the Parts, 
ADDER-STUNG; when Cattel 
are ſtung with theſe venomous Reptils, 
or with Scorpions, or bit by an Hedg- 


| hog, or Shrew : Take Oil of Scorpions 


and Vinegar with Plantane and Bole-Ar- 
moniack, made thick like a Salve, and 
anoint the prieyed place therewith 3 
times a day. 2. Otherwiſe take Sanguis 
Draconis, a little Barley-Meal, and the 
Whites of Eggs, beat all together, and 
lay them on Jaiſter-wiſe to the Sore, 
renewing it once in 12 hours. 3. Some 
preſcribe 5 pounds of the tender crops 
of an Aſh-tree well beaten, and then 
mix'd in 3 pints of Sallet-oil, and in 
ſo much Wine, which they ſtrain and 


ADDERS-TONGUE Outment ; 
for the making thereof, take as much of 
the Herb Adders-Tongue as you have oc- 
caſion to uſe, with a third part of Male 
Plantane, and bruiſe them together in a 
Mortar; then add thereto * freſh 


Butter, new from the Churn, well beat- 


en from the Butter-Milk, and mix it 
re well with your Herbs, but put not 
in io much thereof as to make it loſe 


its green colour: That done, lip all in- 


to an Earthen Pan, and let ãt lie about 3 
or 4 weeks in ſome cool place, till it 
grows mouldy, and then melt it down 
upon a gentle Fire till the Herbs grow 


ood Remedy againſt] y 
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criſp; when you are to train it out into 
ſome convenient Veſſel, and keep it for 
uſe. Vou may diſſolve into it, if you plcale, 
when it comes off the Fire, {ſome fine 
and clear Jurpentine, which will makeit, 
much better: This Ointment 's made on- 
ly in the Months of April and May, the 
Herb being then to be found and in its 
prime, for it ſoon periſhes with a little 
heat. It's a moſt Sovereign Remedy 
for any Beaſt that has been Trig or bit- 
ten by any venomous C:eature, or for 
any Wound by Snake-Bite, or any other 
Accident; as alſo for any hard Swellings 
in any part of the Body ; and particular- 
ly very good for a Garget in a Cows 
bag, being chafed in very well with 
our hand twice a day. 

ADDICE or AD ZE, a ſharp Tool 
made different from an Ax, and more 
convenient for cutting the hollow ſide 
of any Board or Timber, being ſuch as 
Coopers generally make uſe 5 | 

To AD JUST Flowers, is to range 
the leaves in a regular Order, as to Ad- 
juſt Pinks, &c. 

AGYPTIACUM Ointment black 
and red; are both Corroſives, their na- 
tures being to eat away all manner of 
dead, proud, and rotten Fleſh out of any 
old Sore or Ulcer; and they do alſo 
cleanſe and prepare a Sore, and make it 
apt to be healed with carnifying or heal- 
ing Salves. For the mak ing of the Black, 
take 2 pounds of coarſe Engliſh Honey, 
Verdigreaſe, Dyers-Galls, and green Cop- 
peras, of each 4 ounces: Make all into 
powder mixt together, then put them 
into an earthen Pot and {et it on the Fire, 
keeping it- ſtirring, but as ſoon as it 
begins to boil, take it off and let it cool, 
otherwiſe it will become Red, which 
will not be ſo good. One of the prin- 
cipal uſes of this Oinment is, to diſſolve 
the Hoofs of any Horſe if they be too 
dry or hard, fo as it will cauſe the Cor- 
ruption, if there be any in the Foot, to 
aſcend above at the Cronet, where the 
hair is, and alſo to reſtore the Horſe's 
hoof, when the Sole is taken out. 

The Red ſort is made of two pounds 
of coarſe Honey, Verdegreaſe 4 Ounces, 
green Copperas 2, which 2 laſt beat very 


ſmall into powder, then put it into an 
| B 2 ear then 


AGI 
earthen pot; add thereto alittle Vinegar, 
and fo boil it very well till it become 
Red, then lay it up for your uſe. 
To AFFOREST, to lay waſte a 
piece of Ground, and turn it into Fo- 
reſt, to turn Land into Foreſt. 


ALD 
Foreſt, and receives for the King's uſe all 
ſuch Tack-money, as becomes due upon 
that account. In Engliſi they are other- 
wiſe call'd Gueſt-takers or Gift-takers ; 
and made by Letters Patent, tothe num- 
ber of 4 in every Foreſt, where his Ma- 


AFRICA; is about 12otimes as large jeſty has any Pannage, 


as England; and the Iſle of Madagaſcar 


AGLE TS, among Floriſts, the Pen- 


is about twice as big as England: In this dants that hang on the tip- ends of Chives, 


Country the Royal African Company 


and Threads, as in Twlips, Roſes, Spike- 


have had ſeveral Factories along the] graſs, &c. 


Sea-coaſt, between Guinea and the Cape 


AIRS of a Manag'd Horſe, the arti- 


of Good Hope, at Gambo, Sierra- Leona, ficial Motions he can make, viz. 1, Terra 
Madre Bomba, Cape-Miſſerado, Carmon-\ a Terra; 2. a Demi-air or Demi-volt; 
tin, Emachan, Rio- Nuno; the Ivory-Coaſt,| 3. a Curvet; 4. a Capricole; 5. a Crou- 
and Gold-Coaft, ſome of which are now|pade; 6. a Balotade ; 7. a Step and a 
under the Dutch; Thee are likewiſe, Leap; which ſee in their proper Places. 


many fine Towns of Trade, or Ports in 


ALABASTER; a kind of ſott and 


Barbary, as $:lly, Morocco, Tangier, Fez,| white Marble, much us'd for the making 
Ceuta, Algiers; Santa Cruz, Sophia, of Statues, Figures and other Carved 
Tripoli and Barca: The chief Commo- Works. It takes Name from Alabaſ- 
dities are Gold, Ambergreaſe, Elephants- trum a Town of Fgypr, and ſome of it 


recth, Guinea-Pepper, Red-wood, Hides 


„is veined with divers Colours. 


Wax, Sanders, Sugar, Civet, Oil, Car- ALATERN Us; a Shrub brought 


damums, Hemp, Flax, Dates, Almonds 


„into England from the hotteſt parts of 


Indigo, Gum, Oftrich-feathers, Amber. Languedoc, thrives with us from Corn- 
Ebony, Canes, Rice, Citrons, Lem- | wal to Cumberland as if it were Natural. 
ons, Copper, Cacoa-nuts, Cloves, Saf-| It makes the molt beautiful and uſeful 
tron, Cryſtal, and abundance of Ne-| Hedges and Verdure in the World, the 
groes, that furniſh our Plantations in| ſwiftneſs of the Growth conſider'd. 
America with Slaves: And for the Ifland | The Seed ripens in Azgyſt, and the Ho- 
of Madagaſcar, it produces Ginger, ney bloſſoms of a very ſweet ſcent afford 
Ciloves, red Sanders, Saffron, Wax, Am- an early and wonderful Relief to Bees. 

ber, Gum, Ebony, Cryſtal, Cacoa- nuts] The Phyllyrea's (of which there are 5 


and Metals. 


or 6 ſorts) are ſtill more hardy, and e- 


AFTER-MATH; theafter Graſs or] qual the Holly in ſuffering theextremeſt 
ſecond Mowngs of Graſs, or elſe Graſs Rigors : Both this and the Alaternus 


or Stubble cut after Corn. 


AGAT; this Term implies the dif- 


are rais'd of the Seed ; thoſe of the 
Phyllyrea lie longer under-ground, and 


ference in Holland or Venice of the value being tranſplanted for Eſpalier-Hedges 
of current Money and Bank-Notes, or Standards, are to be govern'd by 


which in Holland is often 3, or 4 per 


Cent. in favour of the Notes. 
AGE of a Horſe: See Horſe's Age. 


the Shears, as there is occaſion. The 
Alaternus riſes in a Month after it 1s 
ſown : Plant it at 2 years growth, and 


AGIST, properly a Bed or Reſting-|clip it after Rain in the Spring before 
place; whence to Agiſt ſignifies to take it grows ſticky, and while the ſhoots 


in and feed the Cattle of Strangers in the 


are tender; thus it forms an Hedge tho 


King's Foreſt, and to gather the Money] ſet in ſingle rows and at 2 foot diſtance, 


due for the ſame; tis alſo extended to 
the taking in of other Men's Cattle into 


of a yard in thickneſs, 20 foot high it 
you think fit, and furniſh'd with Branch- 


any Man's Ground, at a certain rate per es to the bottom. 
ALDER-TREE, Lat. Alnus, loves 
watery and boggy Places the beſt of all 
W 285 they are propagated of Trunch- 
cons 


week. ; 
AGISTOR, an Officer that takes 


io the Cattle of Strangers to feed in a 


as you make uſe of in that period, ought 


Buildings as lie continually under Wa- 


ALD 


eons and likewiſe of Sceds ; but the beſt | 
way of railing them is by Suckers, which 
they put forth plentifuliy, or by Roots 
ſet as big as the ſmall of one's Leg, in 
length about 2 foot, and one end plung'd 
in the Mud. Place them at 4 or 5 toot 
diſtance, and when they have ſtruck 
Root, cut them, which cauſes them to 
ſpring in clumps, and ſhoot: out into ma- 
ny uſeful Poles. If. you plant ſmall ſets, 
cut 'em not till they be of ſome compe- 
rent bigneſs, and that in a proper Seaſon, 
which, for all Aquatic Woods, ought 
not to be till the Winter be well advanc'd, 
in regard of their pithy ſubſtance; ſuch 


to be well grown, and fell'd with the 
earlieſt in the firſt quarter of the Moon, 
that ſo the ſucceſſive Shoot receive no 
ee In Ferſey they plant them 

y taking Truncheons of 2 or 3 foot 
long at the beginning of Winter; they 
bind them in Faggots, and place the ends 
of 'em in Water till towards the Spring, 
by which time they will have contract- 
ed a ſwelling Spire, or Knurr about that 
Part, which being ſet, never fails of 
Growing. 

The ſhadow of this Tree nourifhes the 
Graſs under it, and being ſet, and well 
Plaſhed, tis an excellent Defence to the 
Banks of Rivers. They are chiefly reck- 
on'd of two kinds; the common {ſort 
which only affects moiſt Ground, and 
the blacker that thrives better on dryer 
Lands. Of old, Boats were made of the 
greater part of this Tree, Over-grown 
Alders are much ſought for, for ſuch 


ALE 

but being kept in an unconſtant Tem- 
per, it rots immediately: It was made 
uſe of under the famous Bridge at Venice, 
the Rialto which paſſes over the grand 
Canal. Alder-Poles are as profitable as 
thoſe of Willow ; but the Coals far ex- 
ceed them, eſpecially for Gun- Powder. 
The Wood is uſeful for Piles, Pumps, 
Hop-poies, Water-pipes, Troughs, Slui- 
ces, ſmall Trays, Trenchers and Wooden- 
heels ; the Bark is precious to Dyers, 
Tanners and Leather-dreilers, who, with 
it, and the Fruits, inſtead of the Galls, 
make an Ink. The leaves applied to the 
naked Sole of the Foot, extreamly re- 
freſ} the ſurbaited Traveller. The Bark 
macerated in Water, with a Jittle ruſt of 
Iron, makes a black Dye, which may 
be alſo uſed for Ink. The inner Rind of 
the Black Alder Purges all Hydropick and 
Serous Humours, but it muſt be dried 
in the Shade, and not us'd green, and 
the Decoction ſuffer'd to ſettle two or 
three days before it be drunk: Being 
beaten with Vinegar, it certainly heals 
the Itch. The ſwelling Bunches now and 
then found in old Trees, afford the In- 
layer, pieces curiouſly Chambletted, and 
very hard. a | 

ALE, a well known Drink, made by 
infuſing Ground Malt in boiling Water 
ſo long till the Water has extracted al! 
the virtue of the Malt; which done, be- 
ing boiled and having ſtood till it is on- 
ly Blood-warm, 'tis wrought up with 
Veſt, and ſo becomes Ale; the propor- 
tion of the Malt to the Water is accord- 
ing to the ſtrength the Ale is deſigned to 
be of. See Brewing. 


ter, where it ha dens like a Stone; 


ALE Meaſures. Pints. 

| Quarts| 2 | 

g Patties }-3-. [4 
Gallen 

TPirkins r 32 64 

Kilderkins | 2 16 32 64 128 

Barrels |" 2 | 4 | 32 | 64 | 12& 256 | 
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Veſſels for Butter, Fiſh and Soap, were 
made after the Ale- Meaſure, twelve Ale- 

Barrels making a Laſt, | 
ALIMENT, 


2 | 
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ALIMENT, ſignifies whatſoever 


ſerves to nouriſh, or, ſupply the waſting 
and decay of, and recruit an Animal o 
vegetable Body. _. | 
ALLELU IA, Wood or FrenchSor- 
rel, a ſort of Trefoil multiplied only by 
Runners or Slips that ſprout from the 
foot of it; it bears a white Flower, but 
no Seed, growing into tufts when old; 
and as it loves the ſhade, 'tis therefore 
planted along the ſides of Northern Walls, 
about one foot aſunder, 2 inches in the 
ground, and laſts 3, or 4 years with- 
out being removed: In order to the re- 
newing of it, there needs no more than 
to ſeparate or ſlip out the great tufts 


into ſeveral little ones, and replant them 


immediately, in April or March: This 
Plant is of ſingular uſe in Fevers and A- 
gues, defending the Heart from all Infec- 
tion. 

ALLEY in a Garden, is a place to 
walk on, and that which ſeparares the 
£quare or other Plats in a Garden. 

ALOES, a Plant whoſe Leaves are 
like thoſe of a Squill ; they are long, 
thick, fleſhy, a little large and full of 
juice, grows plentifully in the Indie, 
and Arabia. | 
Aloe Suctotrina, is ſo called from the 


I ſland Succotra, from whence a great 


quantity was formerly brought. 

Caballine Alocs, is agroſs earthy ſort, 
and is fo calld becauic commonly gi- 
ven to horſes. 

Hepatick Alges, is ſo calld becauſe 
the inward colour of it is like that of a 
Liver. 

ALLOTTING of Goods; is when 
a Ship's Cargo is divided into ſevera! 
Parts, to he Wundt by divers Perſons, 
whoſe Names are writ on as many pie 
ces of Paper, which are apply'd by an in- 
diferent Perſon to the ſeveral Lots or 
Parcels; and by this means the Goods 
are divided without partiality, for every 
Man has the parcel of Goods that the 
Lot with his Name on is appropriated 
to, See Inch of Candle. 

ALLUM and Allum-works. Allum 
is made of a Stone dug out of a Mine, 
of a Sea-weed and Urine: The Stone- 
Mine is found in moſt of the Hills be. 
een Scarborough and the River Tees 1 


| 
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the County of York; as allo near Preſton 
in Lancaſhire ; it is of a bluiſh colour, 
and will cleave like Corniſh Slate. That 
Mine is beſt which lies deepeſt in the 
Earth, and is indifferently well moiſt- 
ned with Springs; but too much moiſ- 
ture cankers and corrupts the Stone, 
making it Nitrous. Now for the more 
convenient Working of the Mine, that 
ſometimes lies 20 yards under a Surface 
or Cap of Earth (which muſt be taken 
off and barrowed away) they begin their 
Work on the decline of a Hill, where 
they may alſo be well furniſhed with 
Water, and dig down the Mine by Stages, 
to fave carriage, and ſo throw it down 
near the places where they calcine it. 
The Mine before 'tis calcined, being ex- 
pos d to the air, will moulder in pieces, 
and yield a Liquor whereof Copperas 
may be made, but being ler is fit 
for Allum : As long as it continues in 
the Earth or in Water it remains a hard 
Stone, but ſometimes a Liquor will iſſue 
out of the ſide of the Mine, which by 
the heat of the Sun is turned into natu- 
ral Allum. 

Now for calcining the Mine, 'tis done 
with Cinders of Newcaſtle-Coal, Wood 
and Furzes; the Fire made 2 foot and a 
half thick, 2 yards broad, and 10 yards 
long; and berwixt every Fire are ſtops 
made with wet Rubbiſh, ſo that any 
one or more of them may be kindled 
without prejudice to the reſt : Then 
there are 8 or 10 yards thickneſs of 
broken Mine laid on this Fuel, and 5, or 
6 of them ſo covered. Next they be- 
gin to kindle the Fires, and as the Fires 
ite toward the top, they ſtill lay on 
freſh Mine; ſo that to what height you 
can raiſe the heap, which is often about 
20 yards, the Fires, without any fur- 
ther help of Fuel, will burn to the top 
tronger than at the firſt kindling, o 
long as any Sulphur remains in the 
Stones ; but in calcining theſe Stones 3 
the Wind many times does hurt, by force 
ing the Fire in ſome places too quickly 
through the Mine, leaving it black and 
half burnt; and in others, burning the 
Mine too much, and leaving it red; but 
vyhere the Fire paſles ſoftly, and of its 


own accord, it leaves the Mine white, 
1 which 


„ 
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was but 8 pound weight for what it 
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which yields the beſt and greateſt quan- which comes whitelt from the Pits, is 
tity of Liquor. The Mine thus calcin'd, the beſt. As for what is named XKeip, it 
is put into Pits of Water, ſupported[is made of a Sea-Weed, called Tangle, 
with Frames of Wood, and rammed on{ſuch as comes to London on Oiſters, and 
all ſides with Clay, about 10 Yards long, [the ſame grows on Rocks by the Sea- 
5 Yards broad, and 5 Foot deep, fet with] lide, between high Water and low Wa- 
a Current that turns the Liquor into a ter- mark; being drycd, it will burn and 
Receptory, from whence tis pumpedſ run like Pitch; when cold and hard it's 
into another Pit of Liquor, before it braten to Aſhes, ſteeped in Water, and 
comes to boiling, it is pumped into 4 ang Leesdrawn off to two pound weight 
ſereral Pits of Mine, and every Pit of for thereabours. 
Mine is ſteeped in 4 ſeveral Liquors be-] As for the Urine, which the Country- 
fore it is thrown away, the laſt Pit be-] People turniſh the work with, and who 
ing always freſh Mine. The Mine thus| ſometimes, mingle it with Sea- Water, 
ſteeped in each of the ſeveral Liquors, 24 | which cannot be diſcovered by weight, 
hours, or thereabouts, is of courle 4| they try it by puttiag it to ſome of the 
Days in paſling the 4 ſeveral Pits. from] boiling Liquor; for. ſo, if the Urine be 
whence the Liquors pals to the Boiling-] good, it works like Yeſt put to Beer or 
houſe. | Ale; but it mingled, it will ſtir no more 

The Water or Virgin-Liquor often] than ſo much Water; and *tis obſerved, 
gains in the firſt Pit, two pounds] that the beſt Urine is that which comes 
weight; in the ſecond increaſes to 5 from poor labouring People, who drink 
pounds weight; in the third to 8; and little ſtrong Drink. Then for the Boil- 
in the laſt, which is always freſh Mine, ing- Paus, they are made of Lead, 9 foot 
to 123 and ſo in this Proportion, ac- long, 5 foot broad, and 2 and a half deep, 
cording to the goodneſs of the Mine, | ſet upon Iron-Plates, about 2 Inches 
and the well calcining thereof; forj thick, which Plates are commonly nev 
ſometimes the Liquors paſſing the 4 ſe-| Caſt, and the Plates repaired 5 times in 
veral Pits, will not be above 6, or 72 Years. | 
pound weight, at other times above 12,| Whena work is firſt begun, they make 
tcldom holding a conſtant weightawhole| Allum of the Liquor only that comes of 
week together; yet many times Liquor the Pits of Mine, without any other In- 
of 7, or 8 pound weight produces more gredicnts, and ſo might continue, but 


Allum, than that of 10 or 12, either] that it would ſpend ſo much Liquor, as 


through the illneſs of the Mine; or as not to quit the Coſt: The work being 


uſually, the bad calcining thereof; and begun, an. the Allum once made, then 
it by paſſing the weak Liquor through they ſave the Liquor which comes from 
another Pit of freſh Mine, you bring it the Allum, or wherein the Allum 
to 10 or 12 pound weight, yet you ſhall ſhoots, which they call Mother, with 
make leſs Allum with it, than when it which they fill two thirds of the Boil- 

ers, and put in one third of freſh Li- 
gains from the laſt Pit or Mine, will be quor which comes from the Pits; and 
molt of it Nitre and Slam, which Pol- 0 the Fires having never been drawn 
ſons the good Liquors, and diſorders the out, they'll boilagain in leſs than 2 hours 


* 


whole houſe until the Slam be workt time; and in every ſuch ſpace, the Li- 
out. | quor will waſte 4 Inches, and the Boilers 


That which they call Siam, is perceiv- are filled up again with green Liquor; 
ed by the redneis of the Liquor when it; now the Liquor. if good, will in boil- 
comes from the Pit, occaſioned either by; ing, be greaſy, as it were, at top; if ni 
the illneſs of the Mine, or as commonly trous, it will be thick, muddy and red; 
the over or under calcining of it, as above- in boiling 24 hours, it will be 36 pound 


ſaid, which in the Settler ſinks. to the| weight ; rhen is put into the Boiler a- 
bottom, and there becomes of a muddy} bout an hogſkead of rhe Lees of Kelp, of 
about 2 penny weight, which will re- 
| B4 duce 


Subſtance, and dark Colour; that Liquor 
| | 
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nit rous, the Kelp-Lees will ſtir it but ve- 


ſtood 4 days in the Cooler, then that 


the bottom, and from thence the Mo- 


ALL 
ducethe whole Boiler to about 27 pound 
weight. If the Liquor be good, as ſoon 
as the Leesof Kelp are put into the Boil- 
er, they will work like Yelt put into 
Beer; but if the Liquor, in the Boiler be 


ry little; and in that caſe, the Work 


men mult put in the more and ſtrongei | 


Lees : Preſently after the Kelp Lees are 
put into the Boller, all the Liquor toge- 
ther is drawn into a Settler as big as the 
Boiler, made of Lead, in which it ſtands 
about 2 hours, during which ſpace, moſt 
of the Nitre and Slam fink to the bot- 
tom: This ſeparation is made by the 
means of the Kelp-Lees, for when the 
whole Boiler conſiſts of green Liquor, 
drawn from the Pits; it's of power 
ilreng enough to caſt oft the Slam and 
Nitre, but when Mothers arc uſed, the 
Kelp-Lees are needtul to make the ſaid 
1c paration, 

Then the ſaid Liquor is ſcooped out 
of the Scttler, into a Cooler, made of 
Deal-boards, and ramm'd with Clay, in- 
ro which they put 20 Gallons of Urine. 
more or lets, according to the goodneſs 
or badne!s of the Liquor; for it the Li- 
quor be red, and conſequently Nitrous, 
the more Urine1s required; and the uſe 
of Urine is as well to caſt of the Slam as 
to keep the Kelp-Lees from hardning the 
Allum too much. 

In the Cooler, the Liquor, in tempe- 
rate weather ſtands 4 days, the ſecond 
day the Allum begins to ſtick, gather 
and harden about the ſides, and at the 
bottom of the Cooler, but if the Liquor 
ſhould ſtand in the Cooler above 4 days, 
it would, as they ſay, turn to Copperas: 
In hot weather the Liquor will be one 
day longer in cooling and the Allum in 
gathering, than when the weather is 
temperate, and in Froſty weather the 
cold ſtrikes the Allum too ſoon, not giv- 
ing time for the Nitre and Slam to ſink 
to the bottom, whereby they are ming- 
led with Allum; this produces double 
the quantity, and being tou] is conſumed 
in the waſting : When the Liquor has 


call'd Mothers is ſcooped into a Ciſtern 
the Allum remaining on the ſides, and at 


ALN 


thers are pumped back into the Boiler 
again; ſo that every 5 days the Liquor 
is boiled again; untill it evaporate or 
turn into Allum or Slam: Now the Al- 
um is taken from the ſides and bottom 
of the Cooler, and put into a Ciſtern, 
and waſhed with Water that hath been 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe, being about 
12 pound weight, after which it 1s 
roach'd as follows. | 

When it is waſhed, it is put intoa Pan 
with a quantity of Water, where it 
melts and boils alittle, then*tis ſcooped 
into a great Cask, where it commonly 
ſtands for 10 days, and then it is fit to 
take down for the Market. The Li- 
quors are weighed by the Troy-Weight; 
ſo that half a pint of Liquor muſt weigh 
more than ſo much Water, by ſo many 
penny-weight. 

ALMOND- FURNACE or 
SWEEP, a ſort of Furnace us'd by Re- 
finers, the Deſcription of which ſee un- 
der Refining. 

ALMOND-TREE, is much like 
to that of Peach, and grows upright 
without the help of a Wall ; its Fruit 
downy on the outſide, having a thick 
ſmooth Stone, wherein is contain'd the 
Kernel or Almond, {ſweet in ſome, in 0- 
thers ſomewhat bitter. The Tree is 
here chiefly receiv d for the beauty of its 
Flowers, which being early, and of a 
fair, pale, reddiſh Colour, make a fine 
ſhew in a Garden, There is a dwarf 
kind of it that bears in April many fine 
Peach-colour'd Bloſſoms. Theſe Trees 
are raiſed by ſetting the Nut in the Shell 
in the Month of October, they delight in 
the Sun and a dry Soil. Their Fruit 
Sweet-Almonds are naturally hot and 
moiſt ; bitter Almonds dry, abſter ſive and 
opening: The former being very Nutri- 
tivefatten the Body, help the Sight, cauſe 
Sleep, &c. * | 

ALNAGE, Ell- meaſure, or mea- 
ſuring with an Ell. 

ALNAGER or ALNEGER, 
(i.e, a Meaſurer by the Ell) a ſworn pub- 
lick Officer, whoſe buſineſs was to [ok 


to the Aſſize of Woollen Cloth made 
throughout the Realm, and to the Seals 
appointed for that purpoſe. There are 
three diſtinct Officers, who were here- 


tofore 


a- 
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tofore compris'd in one Perſon, and bear 
the Names of Searcher, Meaſurer and Al- 
nager; but the Alnager is now only Col- 
lector of the Subſidy or Tax granted to 
the King. 
ALTHAA FRUTICOSA or 
SHRUB-MALLOW, of this there 
are two ſorts, the White and the Pur- 
ple, which endure the Winter, and are 
uſually planted Standards : They put 
forth their Flowers in Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, which laſt till ſpoil'd by the Wet 


or Cold. The Tree is encreas'd by Lay- 


ers, and may alſo be rais'd by Seed, 
which is to be ſown in February; they 
may be tranſplanted the ſecond Year, 
and willblow the fourth. 

AMARANTHUS, or Flower-gen- 
tle, called by ſome Princes Feather, is 
of great diverſity ; but the principal are, 
1. The great Purple Flower Gentle; 
with a thick and tall Stalk, and many 
Branches, large green Leaves, and long 
Spikes of round hairy Tufts, of a red- 
diſh Purple, containing many ſmall 
white Seeds ; there are many kinds of 
It. 2. The leſſer Purple Flower Gentle; 
with yellow leaves, a little reddiſh, broad 
at the Stock, ſharp-pointed, the Stock 
branched at top, and bearing long, ſoft 
and gentle hairy Tufts, of a deep ſhin- 
ing murrey Purple; the Seeds are ſmall, 
black and ſhining. 3. Flower Gentle 
of divers colours, difter little either in 
Leaves, Stalks or Seed, only the Flowers 
are deeper, or I|\phter Colour'd, of Pur- 
ple, Scarlet and Gold Colour. 

The Soilin which they ſhould be Sow- 
ed, muſt be light and rank ; and ſuch 
as covet to have good Seeds, muſt ſow 
them in the middle of March, in an hot 
Bed; and when grown to any ſtrength 
renew them into another new hot Bed, 


taking them up with Earth about them, 
ſo ſerting them the beginning of May: 


Tranſplant them where they may bear 
Flowers, which they'll the ſooner do; 
as alſo, produce Seeds, and better ripen'd, 
that may be reſerved good for two or 
three Years, 
AMBLING; There is no Motion 
of a Horſe deſired, more uſeful, nor, in- 
deed, harder to be obtained by a right 
way than this, notwithſtanding the vain 


U 
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Aſſurance of the various Profeſſors of it, 
who, tho' they confidently aſſert the 
ſucceſs, differ in their Methods to effect 
it; for ſome would do it by new Plough- 
ed Fields; others will teach a Horſe to 
Amble from the Gallop: Many will have 
no better way for it than by weights: 
Some amble in hand, and not Ridden; 
others by the help of hinder Shooes made 
on purpoſe; many fold fine ſoft Liſts 
about the horſes Gambrels; ſome am- 
ble by the hand only, while others uſe 
the Tramell; which if rightly managed 
is good; but the beſt way of all is, tr 
with your hand by a gentle and deli- 
berate racking and thruſting of the Horſe 
forwards, by helping him in the Cheeks 
of his Mouth, with your Snaffle, which 
muſt be ſmooth, big and full, and Cor- 
recting him firſt on one ſide, then on 
another with the calves of your Leggs, 
and ſometimes with a Spur: If you can 
make him of himſelf ſtrike into an am- 
ble, tho ſhuffling diſorderly, there will 
be much Labour ſaved; for that aptneſs 
to amble, will make him with more 
eaſe, and leſs danger, endure the uſe of 
the Tramel, and find the motion with- 
out Stumbling or Amazement; but if 
you perceive he will by no means, ei- 
ther apprehend the Motions or Intenti- 
ons, then ſtruggle not with him, but 
fall to the uſe * the Tramel, which ſee 
for that purpoſe under Tramel. | 
A MBRET. Sce CHASSERY. 
AMERICA; is one part of the 
World about 19 times as big as Eng- 
land; from the North part whereof the 
Hudſons-Bay Company bring Bevers and 
other rich Furrs, Whale-oil, Stock-fiſh, 
c. Their chief Towns and places of 
Trade, are Inquelet, Quebec, Port-Nel- 
ſon, Hudſons-Bay,. Padonſack, Breſt and 
Port-Royal. 2. The middle part produ- 
ces theſe excellent Commodities, vis. 
Cotton-Wooll, Sugar, Tobacco, Furrs, 
Indigo, Ginger, Cloves, Mace, Nut-, 
megs, Rolin, Turpentine, Copper, Tarr, 
Deal-boards, Gold, Silver, Pearls, Coch- 
eneal, Honey, Balm, Amber, Hides, Tal- 
low, Salt, Medicinal Drugs ; the chief 
Towns of Trade are Boſton, and London 
in New- England, and New-Tork, Philadel- 
phia in Penſylvania, Oxford in Mary. Land, 
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James Town and Wicchommoco in Virginia, 
Charles-Town in Carolina, Port-Royal, Se- 
ago in Jamacia, Antego, 
and Barbadors in the Caribbee-Iflands, 


and Mexico in New-Spain. 3. The South 


rt of America produces, beſides Vent- 


' fon, Fiſh and Fowl, Gold and Silver in 


abundance, Balſam, Precious Stones, 
Long Pepper, Gums, Roſin, Drugs, 
Cottons, Tobacco, Cocheneal, Braſil- 
Wood, Sugar, Train- oil, Braſs, Iron, 
Copper, Honey, &. The chief Towns 
of Trade here are, Caramante, St. Mi- 
guel, Panama and Morequmto in Firm- 
Land, Porto Cuſco, Lima, Baeſa and Crux 
de Nueva in Peru, St. Salvador, St. Vin- 
cent, and St. Sebaſtian in Braſil, Aſſump- 
tion, Conception, Villa Rica and Cruidad 
in Paragua, and St. Jago, Mondore, and 
Sorena in Chili. 

AMIANTH Us is a fllamentous ſort 
of Stone found in the Pyrenean moun- 
ti 115, of which a ſort of Cloth is made, 
which will not be conſum'd tho” burnt 
in the Fire, but inſtead of that is made 

ean and white. To prepare it for Spin- 
ning they boilit ina Lye made of Indigo. 
- AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS,are 
ſuch as live party on the Land and part- 
Iy in the Water, as Crocodiles, Tortoiſes, 


Ducks, cc. 


AMPHIBIOUS PLANTS, are 
fuch as draw their nouriſhment both 
from Earth and Water, as Willows, Gc. 

ANBURY, a kind of Wen or ſpun- 
gy Wart, growing upon 8 part of an 
Horſe's Body, fall of Blood; the man- 
ner of curing whereof, is to tye it a- 
bout hard with a Thread or rather with 
2 Horlſe-hair, and in 8 Days it will fal! 
oft; then ſtrew upon it the Powder of 
Verdegreaſe to kill it at the Root, and 
heal it up again with green Ointment ; 
but if it be ſo flat, that nothing can be 
bound about it, then take it away with 
an Inciſion-Knife cloſe to the Skin, or 
elſe burn it off with a ſharp hot Iron, 
cutting it round about, ſo deep as to 
leave none of the Root behind, and after 
having apply'd Turpentine and Hogs- 
greaſe melted together, heal it up as be 
fore : But if this Wart grows in a ſi- 
newy Part where a hot Iron is 1mpro- 


per; eat out the Core with Oil of Vi- | 
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triol or white Sublimate ; then ſtop the 
hole with Flax dipt in the White of an 
Egg for a Day or 2, and at laſt dry it up 
with unſlack'd Lime and Honey. 2. 
For theſe Warts, put 3 Ounces of Pow- 
der of ye into a Crucible, with 
one Once of Ar ſenick powder'd ; place 
the Crucible in the middle of a Charcoal- 
Fire, ſtirring the Subſtance, but care- 
fully avoiding their Malignant Steams: 
When the Matter appears to be ſomewhat. 
reddiſh, take the Crucible off the Fire, 
and after it is cooled break it, and beat 
the Matter to a very fine Powder ; in- 
corporate 4 Ounces of this Powder 
with 5 Ounces of Album Rhaſis, and 
make an Ointment to be applied cold to 
the Warts, anointiug them lightly every 
day, and they will fall off like Kernels of 
Nuts, without cauſing any ſwellings 
in the Legs, if the application be order d 
ſo as only the Warts be anointed, and 
the Horſe be not wrought or ridden 
during the Cure; and after the Warts 
fall off, dreſs the Sore with the Coun- 
teſs's Ointment, which ſec deſcribed un- 
der its proper Head. This 15 one of the 
beſt ſecrets in the World for Warts, 

ANCOME, a Felon, a Swelling 
or Bump that is hard and hot; the me- 
thod of Cure is to apply the Herb Clary 
to it, either boil'd or raw, or to apply 
the Leaves of the Plant wild Hor minium 
ſteeped in Vinegar, with ſome Honey 
or without it, and it will Giflolve all 
manner of Felons. 

ANEMONE;, or Wind-Flower, diſ- 
tinguiſhed into that with broad and hard 
Leaves, and that with narrow and ſoft 
ones; of which the moſt remarkable of 
the firſt ſort are, 1. The Broad-leaved 
Anenome, with the double Scarlet Flow- 
er, whoſe broad green Leaves, cut in 
on the ſides and folding the edges, ſel- 
dom lie imooth and plain. The Flow- 
ers conſiſt of many round pointed, nar- 
row long Leaves, of a rich Scarlet- co- 
lour, thick and double. 2. The broad- 


leaved double Scarlet variegated Anemo- 
ne, with ſinall browniſh green Leaves, 
tall Stalk, a large double Flower, of a 
red Scarlet, and every Leaf finely ſtrip- 
ed with White. 3. The double Broad- 
darker Leaves, 

ſmaller 


leaved red Anemone, 
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ſmaller Flowers of a blood Red. 4. 
The double Purpl Anemone, broader 
leaved than the laſt, browniſh green, 
larger Flowered, whoſe Leaves are few- 

but broader, of a murrey Purple ; be- 
ſides another of the kind, with each 
Leaf liſted with white. 

As for the {mall Leaved Anemonies, 
their Leaves are green divided into ſe- 
veral Branches, each Leaf cut and parted 
in ſome Flowers, like the Leaves of 
Parſley ; and in others, like Carrots, the 
Roots all tuberous ; of the beſt of theſe 
there are, 1. The double narrow-leaved 
Anemone, 2. The double narrow-lea- 
ved Scarlet one. 3. Scarlet variegated 
with white, 4. The outer broad Leaves 


white thrum Scarlet. 5. Outer Leaves 


Brimſtoaiſh, thrum'd green. 6. Outer 
Leaves Orange-tawney, thrum yellow 
green. 7. The white of Bourdeax, greater 
white. 8. Thelively Roſe-colour'd one. 
7 The double variegated Roſe- colour d, 
i 


ke the laſt, but ſtrip d with white. 10. 


The ſpotted Bluſh Anemone. 11. Dou- 


ble Purple one. 12. Lavender-coloured. 


13. Bright blue-green. 14. White outer 
leaved Anemone Purple thrum. 15x. 
Outer leaved red one, thrum dark mur- 
rey, whereof there is another ſort va- 
riegated with white. 16. The 5 co- 
loured one; outer Leaves Red, Thrum, 
Purple; whence Leaves come out halt 
way yellow ; the reſt light Crimſon, 
with the middle ſmall tuft Silver-co- 
lour'd. 17. The dark Purpliſh coloured 
one, finely ſtriped with white, a noble, 
but very tender Flower; beſides a 
great many more which may be pro- 
duced, 


The Soil where Anemonies are to be 


ſet, muſt be a rich, ſandy, loamy Earth, 


wherewith ſome Neats-Dung, and a 
little Lime that hath lain long together 
and fully rotted, ſhould be mix'd, and 
the whole ſifted through a wire-Riddle 
for that purpoſe, a foot deep, made in- 
to a bed, rather ſhady than too much in 
the face of the Sun, wherein the broad 
leaved Anemone Roots are to be placed 
about the end of September, half a Foot 
aſunder,-and a quarter deep, ſet in that 
fide uppermoſt where the ſmall Emi- 
nencies that put forth the leaves are: 
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Thoſe with ſmall leaves muſt be ſet af- 
ter the ſame manner, but not at the 
ſametime; tor being tenderer Plants, they 
muſt not be lodged in the Ground till 
the end of Offober at ſooneſt, for fear 
they come up too early, and the Froſts 
deſtroy them, from which they muſt be 
detended by Matts, Tilts or Peaſe-ſtraw, 
which once in two days, at fartheſt, 
the fair Seaſon permitting, mult be 
taken off, for an hour or the like, as 
the weather is, to air them and prevent 
mouldineſs, which will deſtroy them: 
The broad-leaved will come up betore 
Winter; the narrow about the end of 
February, or as the Seaſon is, in March 
and April, if they prove dry, they ll re- 
quire often and gentle watering; it they 
like the Earth they grow in, having 
fair Flowers, ſtrong Stalks, and proſper 
well, they muſt not be takea up till 
Jah; but if their green leaves are few, 
Flowers ſmall, and Stalks ſhort, 'tis a 
lign they like not the place, and that 
they are famiſhed by the Soils being too 
cold and poor, or elſe ſurfeited by its 
over heat and rankneſs, the laſt bein 
molt dangerous to them. In this caſe 
they are to be taken up as ſoon as the 
green leaves turn yellow, put into Sand, 
and in fomedry place for a month, then 
taken out and kept in papers in ſome 
dry, but cold place, til] the time of their 
Planting; for ſhould the Roots lie in the 
Ground when the Fibres are gone; if 
the Earth was too barren, they would 
languiſh, not having received ſufficient 
Nouriſhmenr therefrom, if too rank or 
over-hot, they would moſt of them rot 
and conſume away, eſpecially a rainy 
Seaſon ſucceeding. 

As to the railing of new varieties, 
ſome double broad-leaved ones bear 
Seeds, as the double Orange- tawny, 
which ſoon yield pretty varieties, but 
the Purples, Reds or Crimſons very few, 
or ſuch as draw too near their origi- 
nals to be accounted ne:v faces; only 
a little; deeper or lighter, which laſt are 
more preferrable in them, as alſo the 
narrow-leaved ones: The Seedsof theſe | 
Flowers will be ready to gather in May, 


earlier or later as they flower, which 
muſt be done as ſoon as ripe, and not 


before 


- 
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before, which is known by the Seed 
with its woollineſs, beginning a little 


to riſe of it ſelf at the lower end of the 


head; then it muſt forthwith be ga- 
thered and laid to dry a week or more, 
and then in a Baſon or earthen Veſſel 
rubbed with a little Sand or dry Earth 
gent! to ſeparate the Sced from the 
ooll or Down that encompaſſes it: 
The Earth muſt be fine and proportion- 
able to the Seed, wherewita it is part- 
ed from its Down, which muſt be ſtir- 
red or rubbed till none appears: Let it 
be ſown about the full Moon the Fuly 
following, on a ſmooth bed of fine ſifted 
Farth, or rather in Pots, Boxes, or Tubs 
not too thin, for all will not come up, 
then ſome fine freſh Earth muſt be gent- 
ly fifted over them, half a finger thick 
now at firſt covering; but in a month 
after they are come up, ſome fine light 
Earth, to the ſame thickneſs, muſt a- 
gain be riddled over them, and in the 
mean time, in caſe of the dryneſs of the 
Seaſon, they muſt be often gently wa- 
tered, whereby they'll ſpring up and 
Wor ſtrong before Winter, ſo as to a- 
ide its ſharpneſs of Froſts or cold, if 
in their nonage ſome little care is taken 
to cover them with Pcaſe-ſtraw, or the 
like, ſupported by Sticks that lie not 
too near or far from them: They ſhould 
be taken up the Autumn next Vear, and 
ſet in fine, looſe, and freſh Mould, as 
rich as may be, at ſuch diſtances as bear- 
ing Roots, which many will prove the 
following Year, and all of them the 
third: It would be proper to put a thin 
layer of rotten fallow Wood or Willow - 
Earth under the young Anemone Roots, 
at their firſt tranſplanting, for it will 
the ſooner cauſe them to put forth Fi- 
bres, and gain the more ſtrength againſt 


Winter; and,as much may be done by 


the old Roots of the beſt kind. 

AN E. T or Dill, is a Plant very much 
like Fennel; the Seed has a pungent taſte, 
provokes Urine, expels Wind, helps Di- 
geſtion, cures the Hiccough, and en- 
creaſes Nurſe's Milk. 

ANGELICA, the Leaves being 
pounded with Leaves of Rue and Ho- 
ney, and apply'd as a Cataplaſm, will 
cure the Bite of a mad Dog, or the ſting- 


ANG 
ing of a Serpent; and if apply'd to the 
Head of a Perſon in a Fever, it will at- 
tract to it ſelf all the Hear of the Fever. 

The Root is good to cure a ſtinkin 
Breath, and being held in the Mout 
will preſerve from an infectious Air, 
and Peſtilence. It is accounted fo So- 
vereign a Remedy againſt the Plague, 
that if a Perſon hold a bit of it in his 
Mouth, or drinks in a Winters Morn- 
Ing a ſmall quantity of Wine, or Roſe 
Water, wherein it has been ſteep'd, he will 
not be infected with any bad Air for 
all that Day, If it be eaten it will ex- 
pel Poiſon by Urine or Sweat. 

ANGLESEY, (called by the Welch 
Mon,) is a conſiderable Iftand in the 
North Welt part of Wales, ſeparated 
from the Continent by a narrow Arm 
of the Sea, named the Meray, it's about 
60 Miles in Circumference, containe 
200000 Acres of ground, and about 
1840 Houſes; its Soil is ſo fruitful, that 
it is called by the Hilch the Mother of 
Wales, yielding plenty of Corn, Sheep 
and Cattel ; and 'tis reaſonably Health- 
ful, fave only a little Aguiſh at certain 
times and in ſome places, by reaſon of 
the Fogs that riſe from the Sea; It fur- 
niſhes the Countries alſo with ſtore of 
Mill- ſtones and Grind-ſtones : Holy-head, 
a little Town in this Iſland, is the uſu- 
al ſtation for the Packet-boats deſigned 
for Ireland, as being the neareſt place to 
that Kingdom. h 

ANGLING, is an excellent Art, 
which, as it pleads great Antiquity, ſo 
the Knowledge thereof, is with mych 
difficulty to be obtained; but ſome Ob- 
ſervations concerning it will not be a- 
miſs; and firſt, the Angler muſt remem- 
ber by no means to Fiſh in light and 
dazzling Apparel, but his 'Cioathing 
muſt be of a dark Skie-colour ; and at 
the place where he uſes to Angle, he 
ſhould once in 4or 5 days, caſt in Corn 
boiled ſoft; if for Carp and Tench oft- 
ener; he may alſo caſt in Garbage, Beaſts- 
Livers, Worms chopt in pieces, or 
Grains ſteeped in Blood and dryed, which 
will attract the Fiſh thither ; and in 
fiſhing to keep them together, throw 
in half a handful of Grains of ground 
| Malt, which muſt be done in ſtill Water; 


— 


but 
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but in a Stream, you muſt caſt your 
Grains above your Hook, and not about 
it; for as they float from the Hook, fo 
willthey draw the Fiſh after them: Now 
if you would baſt a Stream, get ſome 
Tin-boxes made full of holes, no bigger 
than juſt fit for a Worm to creep through, 
which fill therewith, and having faſtne\ 
a Plummet to ſink them; caſt them in- 
to the Stream with a ſtring faſtned 
thereto, that they may be drawn out 
at pleaſure; by the ſmallneſs of the holes 
| aforeſaid, the Worms can crawl out 
but very leiſurely, and as they crawl the 
Fiſh will reſort about them. 
Nov, if in a Stream you would bait 
for Salmon, Trout, Umber, or the like, 
take ſome Blood, and therewith incor- 
corporate fine Clay, Barley and Malt 
ground, adding ſome Water thereunto, 
all which make into a Paſte, with Ivy- 
Gum; then form it into Cakes, and caſt 
them into the Stream; if you find your 
bait take no eſſect in attracting of the 
Fiſh, you may then conclude ſome Pike 
or Perch lurks thereabouts to ſeize his 
Prey, for fear of which the Fiſh dare 
not venture thereabouts; take therefore 
your Troll, and let your Bait be either 
randlings or Lob-Worms, or you may 
uſe Gentles or Minows, which they 
will greedily ſnap ar. 

As for your Rod, it muſt be kept 
neither todry nor too moiſt, leſt the one 
make it Brittle, and the other Rotten; 
and if it be ſultry dry Weather, wet 
your Rod a little before you Angle, 
and having ſtruck a good Fiſh, kee 
your Rod bent, and that will hinder him 
from running to the end of the Line, 
whereby he will either break his Hold 
or Hook; and if you would know 
what bait the Fiſh loves belt, at the 
time of your Fiſhing, when you have 
taken one, flit his Gill, and take out 
his Stomach, opening it without brui- 
ſing, and there you'll find what he laſt | 
ted on, and had a fancy to, whereby 


ANG 


| and you will experimentally find the 


beſt way of Angling with the fly is 
down the River, and not up; neither 
need you ever to make above half a 
dozen tryals in one place, either with 
Fly or Ground-bait, when you Angle 
for Trout: For by that time, he will 
either offer to take, or refuſe the bait, 
and not ſtir at all; but if you would 
have Fiſh bite eagerly and without ſuſ- 
picion, you may preſent them with 
ſuch baits, as they are naturally incli- 
ned to, and in ſuch a manner as they 
are accuſtomed to receive them; and 
if you uſe Paſte for baits, you 
mult add Flax or Wool, with which 
mix a little Butter to preſerve it from 
waſhing off the Hook; and laſtly, note, 
that the eyes of ſuch Fiſhes as you kill, 
are moſt excellent baits on the Hook 
for almoſt any fort of Fiſh. 
ANGLING-LINE; to makethis 
Line, the Hair ſhould be round and 
twiſted even, for that ſtrengthens it, and 
ſhouldalſo, as near as may be, be of equal 
bigneſs; then lay them in water for 2 
quarter of an hour, whereby you'll find 
which of them ſhrink, then twiſt them 
over again, and in the twiſting ſome 
intermingle Silk which is not good, 
but a Line of all Silk is not amiſs; al- 
ſo a Line made of the ſmalleſt Lute-ſtring 
is very good, but that it will ſoon rot 
by the Water: Now the beſt Colour for 
Lines is, the ſorrel, White and gray; 
the two laſt for clear Waters, and the 
firſt for muddy Rivers, neither is the 


p | pale watery green deſpiſeable, which 


colour may be made thus; 


pu a pint 
of ſtrong Allum, half a poun 


of Soot, 


a ſmall quantity of the Juice of Walnut- 
\leaves with the like of Allum, into a 


ipkin, and boil them about half an hour 
ther, then take it off the Fire, and 
when it is cold, {lip in your Hair; or, 
elſe thus, boil in a bottle of Allum-wa- 
ter, ſomewhat more than an handful of 
Marigold-flowers, till a yellow {cum a- 


you may bait your Hook accordingly. 'riſe, then take halt a pound of green 


When you fiſh, ſhelter your {elf under 


Copperas, with as much Verdigreaſe, 


ſome Buſh or Tree, or ſtand ſo far and beat them together to a fine Pow- 
from the brink of the River that you der, and with the hair put them into 
can only diſcern your Float, for Fiſh the Allum-water, and let it lye 10 hours 


are timorous and very eaſily affrighted, 


or 


# 


ANI 


or more; then take the hair out and let | 


it dry. 

ANGLING-ROD; the time to 
provide Stocks, is in the Winter -Solſtice, 
when the Trees have ſhed their leaves, 
and the ſap is in the Roots; for after 
Fanuary it aſcends again into the Trunk 
and Branches, at what time it is im- 
proper to gather Stocks or Tops; as 
for the Stocks they ſhould be lower 
grown, and the Tops the beſt Ruſh- 
ground ſhoots that can be got, not knot- 
ty, but proportionable and ſlender, for 
otherwiſe they will neither caſt nor 
ſtrike well; and the Line, by reaſon of 
their unpliableneſs, mult be much en- 
dangered: Now when both Stocks and 
Tops are gathered all in one Seaſon, 
and as ſtraight as may be, bathe them, 
(ſaving the Tops,) over a gentle Fire, 
and ul them not till fully ſeaſon'd, 
which is about a Vear and 4 Months, 
but they are better if kept 2 Years: 
And for the preſerving of both from 
rotting or Worm-cating, rub them o- 


ver thrice a Year with Sallet or Linſeed- 


Oil; ſweet Butter will ſerve if never 
falted, and with any of theſe you muſt 
chafe your Rods well; it bored, pour 
in either of the Oils and let them ſoak 
therein 24 Hours, then yu it out a- 
gain, and this will preſerve the Tops 
and Stocks from injuring. See Lime— 
Hook, Float and Fiſhing-Rod, &c. 
ANGOBER,; is a pretty big and 
long Pear, bluſh-coloured on one ſide 
and a grayiſh ruſſet on the other; the 


Tree in growth reſembles the Butter- 


Pear, and the Fruit is much like it. 
ANISE; may be propagated in Eng- 
land if ſown in February, for which the 
Ground ſhould be prepared about Micha- 
elmas, between the fl and the change 
of the Moon, and ſome new Horſe- dung 
ſtrewed upon them, to ſecure them 
from the Froſts; they will ripen about 
Bartholome w- tide, when they may be 
ſowed again for next Year; it is beſt 
to renew them every 2 Years: The 
leaves hereof are put into Sallets, and 
have a very pleaſant taſte, but they muſt 
not be roo much nor too frequently 
us'd with hot Food, but with Fiſh it 
may be dong ſecurely, and their bad 


ANT 
ualities may be allayed by mixing 
arſley, Beet and Borage, or Lettice 
therewith. 


Leaves as come up in the Spring and 
periſh in Winter, 

ANT-HILLS; which are ſo Inju- 
rious to Meadows and Paſture-Lands, 
may be deſtroyed in this manner: Cut 
them into 3 or 4 Parts from the top, 
and lay them open, ſo as to dig out the 
Cores below the Surface ſo deep, that 
when the Turfs are laid down in their 
places, they may lye lower than the o- 
ther Ground; ſo as water may ſtand in 


Then ſpread the Earth you take out 
thinly abroad, which muſt be dane in 
Winter, and if the piaces be left open 
for a time, the Rain and Froſt will 
help ro deſtroy the Ants that remain; 
but they muſt be covered up time e- 
nough, that the Rains may ſettle the 
Turfs before the Spring. Sce Spade. 
St. ANTHONY' FIRE; a ſort 
of Swelling full of Heat and Redneſs. 
In Horſes, a violent burning Diſeaſe in 
their Fleſh, being of the Nature of 
Wild-Fire, and called by ſome the Shin- 


gles, which is very hard to cure; yet 


there are many things in general good 
for it; but a particular Method of 
Cure preſcribed, is after you have caſt 
him, to lit the skin of the Fore-head 
under the Fore-top, and open the ſame 
round about with your Cornet, round- 
ing it near an Inch every way: Then 
take a Worm which you ſhall find in a 
Fuller's Veſſel, and blow it alive with a 
Quill into the place; but have a care 
the VVorm be not killd in ſtitching up 
the Part again, for in twenty Days the 
VVorm will dye, and then the Horſe 
will be thoroughly cur'd. 
ANTICOR, a dangerous Sickneſs 
in Horſes, that procceds from a fulneſs 


on'd by high-feeding without Exerciſe, 
or by over-hard Riding. In this Diſ- 
eaſe, the corrupt and inflamed Blood a- 
bout the Heart, raiſes a Swelling in the 
middle of the Breaſt, juſt over-againſt 
the Heart, whence the VVord Anticor 


is deriv'd, Before this Swelling Teens 
W the 


ANNUAL LEAVES; are ſuch 


it to prevent the Ants from returning: 


or inflammation of the Blood, occaſi- 


ANT 
the Horſe groans when laid down, ard 


refuſes to eat, but if it get up to the 
Throat tis preſent Death. The Me- 


API 
ANTS, Inſects very pernicious to 
Fruit-Trees, Gardens, &c. and therefore 
if you find them breed about the Roots 


rhod of Cure is, upon the firſt Appear- | 


of any of them, the Earth that they 


ance of the Swelling, to take a good lodge in muſt be caſt away, and its place 
quantit of Blood from the Plate-Veins, ſupply'd with Riff Clay; if they breed 


or if they lye hid, from both ſides of 
the Neck: Then give him the Drink 
Diapente with Beer or Ale, putting 
therein one Ounce of brown Sugar- 
Candy, and half an Ounce of London- 
Treacle, which will expel the Sickneſs 
from his Heart; and then anoint the 
Swelling every Day with an Ointment 
made of Hogs-greaſe, Bears-greaſe and 
Erſilicon, of each 3 Ounces incorpora- 
ted well together, till it become ſoft, 
then open it and let out the Corrupti- 
on, waſhing the Sore with Copperas- 
Water. ' Laſtly, apply an Ointment of 
Roſin and Wax, of each the quantity of 
a Walnut, melted together, half a Pound 
of clean Hogs-greaſe, a ſpoonful of Ho- 
ney, a Pound of Turpentine, and an 
Ounce of Verdegreaſe powder d fine. 

ANTIDOTE, is a counter Poiſon, 
and improperly it 2 all com- 
pound Medicines, indifferently e 
againſt all ſorts of Diſeaſes; but more 
properly thoſe Remedies that are given 
againſt Poiſon, Peſtilential Diſtempers, 
or the Biting of venomous Creatures, 
which when apply'd outwardly are 
call'd Alexetcres, and when . inwardly 
Alexipharmicks. 

ANTIMONY; a Mineral much 
like to Lead, the beſt whereof comes 
from Tranſylvania and Hungary. Tis 
known by its bright and long flakes, 
and 1s an excellent thing to put into a 
Horſe's Provender, to cleanſe and puri- 
fie his Blood, and to free his Body trom 
Colds, as well as other Diſtempers that 
lie hid and lurking therein to deſtroy 
him: The way to uſe it, is to beat it 
very ſmall, and then ſift it through a 
fine Sieve; afterwards ſtrew about a 
quarter of an Ounce of it, Morning 
and Evening, for a Month together, in 
a quarter of a Peck of his Oats, being 
firſt wet with good Ale or Beer. 

ANTLER, the firſt of the Pearls 
that grow about the Bur of a Decr's 
Horns, is ſo called by Hunters. 


diſtant in {ſeveral places, the Tree may 
be dawbed about with Tar, that the ir 


Feet may be taken in it; but this be- 
ing prejudicial to young Trees, a ſingle 
Liſt or ſhread of Cloth may be bound 
about them, and once a Week, when 
the Buds and Bloſſoms are putting out, 
for that is the chief time they preju- 
dice them, the Cloth may be dawbed 
over with Tar. Boxes alſo may be made 
of Cards or Paſte-boards, pierced full 
of holes with a Bodkin, into which 
put Arſenick Powder mingled with a 
little Honey; hang theſe Boxes on the 
Tree, and they'll certainly deſtroy them, 
but ſee that the holes be not made ſo 
large, as that a Bee may enter, leſt it 
kill them: A Glaſs- bottle likewiſe may 
be hanged on a Tree with a little Ho- 
ney in it, or moiſten'd with any ſweet 
Liquor, which will attract the Ants, 
lo that you may ſtop ard waſh it out 
with hot Water, and then prepare it as 
before. If Alleys or Green-walks be 
water'd often, it will drive away and 
deftroy the Ants. | 

APIARY, is a Place or Court 
where Bees are kept: It is uſual for ſuch 
as have but a few Bees, to ſet them in 
any corner of their Garden, Courts, 
or Backſides, and ſome in Cloſes adjoin- 
ing to their Houſes, while others, for 
want of room without doors, have ſet 
them in Lofts or Upper-rooms; but this 
is not ſo proper for them: The place 
being choſen; if a Perſon intends to 
poſſeſs himſelf with a conſiderable ſtock 
of Bees, a ſquare Plat muſt be made by 
it{clf, of capacity anſwerable to the ſtock 
intended to be rais d, but rather bigger 
than leſs, and rather longer extended 
from Eaſt to Weſt than ſquare, facing 
to the South, rather inclining to 
the VVeſt than Eaſt, becauſe of the 


Bees late returning home, that they may 
not then want Light, tho' ſome are of 
opinion to let them have the firſt Sun 
in the Morning, that they may go car- 


ly 


ly abroad, that being the moſt apt time 
for the gathering of Honey; and it is 
certain that the ſureſt way for their 
thriving is to let them have as much of 
the Morning and Evening-Sun, as the pla- 
ces and fences will give way to. The 
Apiary ſhould be ſecurely defended from 
high VVinds on either ſide, either na- 
turally, by Hills, Trees, & c. or arti- 
ficially, by Houſes, Barns, VValls, Cc. 
It ought alſo to be well fenc'd from 
Cattel, eſpecially Hogs and from all ſorts 
of Fowl, whoſe Dung is very pre- 
judicial to them: The higheſt Fences 
ſhould be to the North, the other 
being low and far diſtant, leſt it hin- 
der the Sun, and alſo the Bees flight; 
and there ſhould be no ill ſmells nor 
favour near it, nor ſhouid Poultry fre- 
quent the Place. The Ground ſhould 
be kept Mown, not Digged nor Paved, 
becauſe it is too hot in the Summer, 
and too cold in the Winter; it is con- 
venient to plant ſeveral Trees at reaſo- 
nable diſtances from thence, that the 
Bees in Swarming-time may pitch near 
at home, and not be in danger of be- 
ing loſt for want of a lighting-place;. 
neither alſo muſt the Apiary be tar from 
your home, that the Bees may be often 
viſited at Swarming-time, and on other 
occaſions. 

The Apiary muſt next be furniſh'd 
with Stools or Benches, ſome of which 
are of Wood, and ſome of Stone, but the 
firſt is the beſt ; Stone being hot in Sum- 
mer and cold in Winter; They are plac'd 
at different heights, ſome on the Ground, 
others 2 foot high, but about 12 Inches 
is a good height, and they are to be ſet 
a little ſhelving, that the rain may run 
off; they . alſo be 2 or 3 Inches 
wider than the Hives ſet upon them, 
with a place before a little broader for 
the Bees to light on: They ſhould ſtand 
at leaſt 5 foot diſtant one from another, 


API 


. meaſuring from the middle of each in 


ſtraight Ranks from Eaſt to Weſt; 
which Ranks, if plac'd one behind ano- 
ther, had need be 6 or 8 foot aſunder, 
and the Stools of the one Rank plac'd a- 
gainſt the open parts, or intervals of the 
other; neither are they to be too near 
the Fences on cither fide, 

/ 
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| But if you would have a compleat A- 

iary ; for every Stock of Bees that are 
intended to be kept, you may make a 
ſquare Cot or Houſe about 2 foot ſquare, 
and 2 and a half high, ſet on 4 Legs a- 
bout 10 Inches above Ground, and 5 
or 6 within the Ground, and cover'd 
over with Boards or Tiles to caſt off 
the _ the 15 1 North- ſide be- 
ing cloſed up, and the ſides reſpecti 
the Eaſt and Welt, to have 8 0 8 
pen and ſhut at pleaſure, with Latches 
or Haſps to them, the Fore or South- 
ſide to have a falling Door to cover one 
half thereof, which is to be raiſed up 
at pleaſure, and in Summer-time ſerves 
for a Pent-houſe, not only to keep off 
the beating Rain from the Hives, but 
to defend them from the extreme heat 
of the Sun, that, about Noon, is apt to 
melt the Honey: The other lower half 
ſhould have two ſmall Doors to open 
to either Hand, which will ſerve to de- 
fend the Doors or Holes of the Hives 
from injurious Winds; and upon a 
proach of Winter, when the cold Winds 
are like to hurt the Bees, all the Doors 
may be faſten'd, which will as well de- 
fend them from the extremity of Cold 
in Winter, as exceſſive Heat in summer; 
but it muſt be remember'd to make a 
little open ſquare at the bottom of the 
little Doors, juſt againſt the Bee-hole, 
that the Bees may have ſome liberty, 
after the Doors have been ſhut, to fly 
abroad. There will be no occaſion here 
for any hackle to defend the Hive from 
Rain, nor is there any fear of Wet or 
Cold to annoy them, and by the means 
of the ſide Doors, eſpecially if the Weſt 
Door be made to open to the right 
Hand, a Man may lit ſafe and ſee the 
ſeveral working of the Bees in Glaſs- 
Hives, if any ſuch are uſed; but it 
not, attheſe places he may order, view 
and obſerve them better, than when 
they ſtand on naked Stools, and with 
leſs Offence to the Bees, and more Se- 
curity to himſelf. 

In the Winter-ſeaſon, if the Apiary 
ſtand cold, and it be feared the extremi- 
ty of Froſt may injure the Bees, good 

weet Straw may be ſtuffed within theſe 
Doors about the Hive to keep them the 


Warmer; 
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Proviſion, and loſs of their Lives; as is 


wherein it is not fit for them to be a- 


will be obſtructed, and they made alto- 
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warmer; But extremity of Cold does 
not hurt Bees fo much in the Winter 
as Wet, from which theſe Caſes beſt 
preſerve them ; or as light and the 
warm Beams of the Sun, at ſuch time 
when there is no Proviſion Abroad for 
them, againſt which, this Houſe or 
Cot is a moſt certain Preſeryative; For 
when the Doors are ſhuts in ſuch 
Months you are not willing they 3:ould 
go Abroad; tho' the Sun ſhine, yet they 
are dark and unſenſible of ſo ſmall a 
Heat, the Hive ſtanding 6 or 8 Inches 
within the Doors; whereas after the 
common way of Benches or Stools, the 
Sun caſts Rays to their very Doors, 
which Warmth and Light together ex- 
cite them forth, to the expence ot their 


evident from frequent Experience, the 
mildeſt and cleareſt Winters, ſtarving 
and deſtroying the moſt Bees; When on 
the contrary, the coldeſt and moſt fro- 
zen beſt preſerve them; And as there 
are alſo ſeveral Days in the Spring- time 


broad, at ſuch times the Doors muſt be 
kept ſhut, leaving only the under paſ- 
ſage open, where ſuch as liſt may take 
the Air, tho' by far the greater part lie 
ſtill unſenſible that the Spring is ſo near: 
But when the Weather is perceiv'd to 
be good, and thatthe Willow or Withy 
Bloſſoms appcar, the under Doors may 
be ſet open, that the warmth and light 
of the Sun and Air may excite them to 
work, otherwiſe their early Breeding 


gether ſlothful. Sec Bees. 
APOPLEXY. Sce Palſey. 
APOPLEXY in Hawks, is a diſ- 
temper that ſeizes their Heads; it ge- 
nerally proceeds from too much Greaſe 
and Store of Blood, or by reaſon of their 
having ſtood expos'd too long in the 
heat ot the Sun; or having been permit- 
ted too long flights in the Heat of the 
Day. The Method of Cure is, inaſ- 
much as it is uſual with them to be full 
of Greaſe in the Mew, to give them 
when they are empty a Ginaif Quantity 
of Lard or ſweet Butter ſteep'd in Roſe- 
Water, and Sugar-candy beaten ; or it 
is the moſt effectual Remedy to draw 


APP 
the Meat you pive them thro' Black 
Cherry- Water. 
APOSTHUME in Hawks, is a dil- 
eaſe which affects the head with Swel- 
lings, and is caus'd by divers ill hu- 


| mours, and the heat of the Head It 


is an ill diſtemper, which way be known 


by the Swelling of the Fyes, and the 


moiſture that proceeds from their Ears, 
and their being ſlothful. The Method 
of Cure is to give them (when they 
have Meat, a Pill as big as a Nut of 
Butter well waſh'd in Role. Water and 
mixt with Honey of Roſes, and fine Su- 
gar for 3 or 4 Mornings '{uccetlively. 
Hold them on the Fiſt till they have 
made 1 or 2 Mews, then having 1 
dram of Saffron, 2 of Aloes, and 4 of the 
Sced of Rue, reduc'd to a fine Powder, 
and wrought up into a Pill with Ho- 
ney of Roſes, give it the Hawk, and 
it will will purge the Head, and then 
you may give him Meat 2 hours after, 
APPETITE-L OST; whenanyOx- 
en or Cows haveloſt their Appetite, or 
been tired with Labour, let them ſwal- 
low raw Eggs, wcll-beaten with Honey, 
Vinegar and Salt. 2. Others give then 
Hore-hound made into fine Poder to 
Drink. 3. Many ſtamp the tops of Rue, 
Lecks, Smallage and Sage, and give it 
them to drink in White-wine. 4. 
While ſome for the ſwelling of the Pa- 
late of the Mouth, that is the cauſe, 
lance it with a ſharp Knife, letting 
forth the Water and Blood, and rubbing 
the flit with Water and Salt. 

For the loſs of Appetite in Horſes. 
See Arman. | 
APPLE-TREE., in raiſing of it 
tor Orchards or Fields, whether tor Ci- 
der or Baking, the Crab-Kernelsare pre- 
ferr'd betore Apple- Kernels, as yielding 
more hardy Stocks, and ſo better able 
to endure cold and coarſe Land, as ta- 
king better root, and ſo making larger 
Trees; but where ſtore of Crab- Kernels 
cannot conveniently be got, Apple Ker- 
nels are not ſo much inferiour to them, 
but they may be made ule of well e- 
nough, for raiſing ſtocks to graft Ap- 
ples upon; and as for the Secd of this 
Tree, it's obſervable, that tho' they pro- 
duce not Trees bearing the fame kin! 


— 


of 
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of Apples, as thoſethe Seed were had out Nonſuch, Royal Pear main, Kirton-Pip- 


1 ! 


of, yet without grafting they will bring 
forth good, harſh Fruit that may yield 
good Cider, It is a Tres that may be 
planted diſperſedly about your Ground, 
either in the Hedges, or in rows by the 


| Hedges; and ſome of the ſorts are eſpe- 


cially very fit for Eſpaliers, whole larg- 
eſt fizes ought to be the Standards, 
and ſmaller ſize Dwarfs. The tall ones 
may be planted 4 or 5 foot aſunder, 
which, with care nod ood manage- 
ment, will grow without a Wood- 
frame; but yet in this, as in all others, 
it mult be granted, that they are better 
witha Framethan without; and if one 


be made for them, the Side-boughs 


muſt be faſten'd to the Rail; and be- 
tween the larger let the ſmall Dwart- 
trees be planted, as in the Elm. It is 
neceſſary for this purpole, to ſuch ſort 
of Apple-trecs as do naturally aſpire and 
grow high, there be ſome of them as 
wellas Pcars, (which maybe uſed upon 
this occaſion in the ſamemannerjthat are 
inclined to grow otherwiſe. It is al- 
ſo to be obſcrv'd, that here ſuch an 
Eſpalier is made without a wooden 
Frame, in ſuch a caſe the Trees mult 
be ſmaller. | 

APPLF.S; Among all our Fruits, 
this deſervedly ought to have the prehe- 
minence, both for its univerſality of 
place, ſcarce a Country-Pariſh in the 
Kingdom, but in tome part or other it 
will thrive; and alſo for its Uſe, being 
both Meat and Drink. It does alſo ex- 
cced all other Zngliſh Fruit, for the time 
we enjoy them, there being not a day 
iu the year but they may be had, and 
not of the worſt. There are great di- 
vertities of Species's of them, and they 
are of different Natures, ſome being 
carly ripe, and ſome latter; ſome for a 
time, others arc long preſerved. As for 
thoſe that are fit for Walls and Dwarf 
Hedg-trees in large Fruit Gardens, theſe 
are ſome; The Juncting, the King-Ap- 
ple, the Margaret or Magdelen, the Fa- 
maguſta, the Giant- Apple, Good Houſe- 
wife, Pomme de Ramburies, Winter 
Queening, Quince-Apple, Red Rullet, 
Round Rufſter, Harvey, Carliſle- Pippin. 
Dridg-Water Pippin, Lincoln Bennet, 


| 


4 


having Boughs tyed all round it, 


pin, Darling, Angels-Bit, &c. And ſuch 


as are proper for the Orchard at large, 
are Apple-Royal, Winter and Summer 
Pearmain, Golden Pippen, Kentiſh Pip— 
pen, with a multitude of others; but 
tor ſuch as are proper to make Cider, 
See Cider. Only it is to be noted, that 
Apples eſpecially caten raw by ſuch as 
have weak Stomachs, hurt them; ſo 
that they mult be ſuffer'd to be through- 
ly ripe for this end, otherwiſe they are 
of a bad Nouriſhment ; however they'll 
become very good by roalling, and cat- 
ing them with Sugar, or Cinnamon, or 
Liquor of Roſes after them. 

APPLE of Love, a kind of Night- 
ſhade; of theſe there are three ſorts; 
the moſt common having long trailing 
Branches, with winged rough Leaves 
and yellow Joints, ſucceeded by Apples 
(as they are call'd) that reſemble Cher- 
rics at the Joints; not round but bunch- 
ed, of a pale Orange and ſliining Pulp, 
and Seed within it ; the Root dies in 
Winter. The Apples of the ſecond are 
of a pale Orange; and the third' is lefs 
in all its parts, bearing fine round Ber- 
ries of a bright Orange, exc. The Seeds 
are yearly Sawed the beginning of A- 
pril, and muſt be often watercd, to bring 
them forward before Winter. 

APPLE of PARADISE is a 
Plant that is cultivated in Gardens or 
Nurſeries not tor the ſake of its Fruit, 
but the ſlips that are taken from i to 
furniſh Nurſeries, with ſtocks call'd Pa- 
radiſe ſtocks, for the Grafting other 
Fruits upon. | 

APPROACH, Grafting by Ap- 
proach is perform'd, when the ſtock 
you would graft on and the Tree from 
which you would take your Graft ſtand 
ſo ncar together that they may be join- 
Cd. 

APPROACHING in Fowling, is 


a particular device to approach or come 


near thoſe Birds that are ſhy and fre- 
quent marſhy and watcry Places. This 
is perform'd by making a ſort of Ma- 
chine with 3 hoops being ty'd together 
all at, proper diſtances, according to the 
acight of the Man that is to uſe it, _ 
an 


with 


that a Man petting into it is conceal'd 
by the _ s, and can approach near [all tann'd and ſpeckled with little red 


are of ſeveral ſorts. 1. The Algier Apri- 


| lent for Compotes, . 6. The ordi- 
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with Cords to bear on his ſhoulders ſo Fe are pretty good Apricocks that 


grow vpon Standard- trees, which are 


to them unſuſpected till he comes with-¶ſpots: They are of a molt exquiſite taſte, 
in the reach of ſhot. For as for Herns, fand plcaſanter to the eye and palate, than 
wild Geeſe, Ducks, Teels, & c. they are ſthoſe againſt the Wall; the helpof which 
apt to keep the Waters in the Day time, {laſt makes the Apricocks larger, gives 
and on the Meadows, near the Brinks [them an admirable vermilion colour, 
of Rivers, and as far as they can from and cauſes them to bear more certain. 

Hedges and Trees, for fear of being] Apricocks are accounted good for the 
ſurpriz'd and taken, and when the wa-|Stomach, quench Thirſt, excite Appe- 
ter- ſide is 2 or 300 paces diſtant from tite, provoke Urine, their Kernels kill 
Trees, they will leave the middle of theſthe Worms, the infuſion made of dry 
ſtream and muddle along the ſides of the ones cures ſharp Fevers ; they being to 
River, where the water is ſhallow ; but] be cut aſunder, dried in the Sun, and 
when they perceive any Body near or {prinkled with beaten Sugar: This Fruit 
even a Beaſt to pats along, they will;tho' pleaſant to the Palate, yet is apt to 


quit the {ſides and withdraw to the; weaken the Stomach, fill the Blood with 


middle, watery Humours, and, being of a bad 
APRICOCK; this Tree flouriſhes ubſtance, converts it ſelf into Choler, 
much in alight, tree and rich Soil, but jand putrifies quickly; to prevent which, 
ſpends it felt too much in Branch, and and its ill effects, it is to be eaten before 
little in Fruit; beſides that it is ſubject all other Food, drinking good Wine at- 
to the Canker. To correct that vice; ter it, or taking Aniſe-Seed, or Meat 
in the Mould, the beſt way will be to; well ſeaſoned with Salt, or with Spice, 
dig a large Pit, where the Tree is in- or elſe a little old Cheeſe, 
tended to be planted, and ſo fill it up a} APRICOCK-WINE, Let fix 


foot thick, and within a foot or 18; pounds of Sugar, and 7 quarts of Water 


inches of the Surface, with Chalk, Marle, boil together: Take off the Scum when 
or other white Earth, if it can be got, it riſes, and flip in 12 pounds of Apri- 
whereby the Tree is prevented from | cocks ſtoned and pared, whichare tobe 
Tooting too deep, or drawing too much boil'd till they become tender, then tak- 


of that luſcious Sap. In white Lands en out, and they'll be good to eat for 


it is obſerved to be ſound, and to ſpend i preſent uſe, but will not keep long, un- 
but little in Branch, but in rich black [leſs us'd as in preſerving Apricocks : 
Mould it runs out, and is ſubject to the | Bottle the Liquor when it is cold, or 
Canker, and bears but little; the new | when the Apricocks are taken out; a 
mode of planting this and ſome other ſprig or two of flower'd Clary may be 
Fruit-trees, is by the way of Dwarf- put into it, and fo let it boil a warm 
trees, which may be ſeen for this pur- or two more, and when it is cold Bot- 
poſe. As for the Fruit of this Tree, they |tle it up: At halt a Year old it will be 
fr to Drink, and being kept longer, will 
cock earlieſt ripe, which is ſmall, round ſcome to more perfection, holding 2 or 
and of a yellow Colour. 2. The Maſ-'3 years good; but if at a week's end 
culine Apricock, a better and earlier any ſettlement 15 found in the Bottles, 
Fruit than the former, but the Tree not pour the Liquor off into freſh Bottles, 
ſo good a bearer. 3. The long white| which may be atrerwards ſ{cparated a- 
and Orange Apricocks, differing from gain, as it grows fine. 

the others in Colour. 4. The Dan key. APRIL; if this Month prove dry, 
Apricock. 5. The green Roman-Apri- Felling is good, and the Timber is to be 
cock, the largeſt of all kinds and excel-|Felled, that is intended to be Barked; 
and if the Spring be for ward, the Cop- 


' nary Apricocks, that have a yellow Pulpſjpices are to be cleanſed and rid, and pre- 
lerved from Cattle as well as Geeſe and 
; C 2 3 5 


and arc ripe about the middle of Auf. 


Swine whichare to be kept ont of Com- | 
mons or Paitures. In new-Sown Land 


pick up Stones, Sow Hemp or Flax, 
cleanſe. Ditches, and get in the Manure 
thar lies in Streets, or lay it on heaps; Ozi- 
ers, Willows, and other Aqua'icks, are to 
be Set now, before they are too for- 
ward, and Clover-graſs, St. Toin, and all 
French and other Graſles, or Hays may 
be Sowed throughout all this Month. 
Plant Hops in the beginning of this 
Month, and pole them. Pertorm now 
your ſecond Pruning of Peech-trees, 
ix. The Fruit branches, in order to 
cut them off ſhort to that part juſt a- 
bove where the Fruit is to knit; and 
the thick ſhoots produced upon high 
zranches, are to be pinched, to make 
them multiply into Fruit-branches, and 
to keep them low as occaſion ſerves. 
Continue to trim Melons and Cucum- 
bers, to new-heat hot Beds, or make 
new Ones, to ſow Cucumbers, to make 
jome hot Muſlroom-Beds in new 
Ground, to weed up all the ill Weeds 
that grow among good Sced, todo the 
{lame to Strawberrics and Peaſe; and in 
replanting Lettice, hoe all about them, 
the better to looſen the Earth, and to 


open a paſſage for the firt Rain that 


tallo. About the middle of the Month, 
jow little white Endive ; firſt, Spaniſh 
Cardoons, bright Curled-Letrice raiſed 
on hot Beds, 2nd under Cells, to plant 
them altogether in ſome cold Beds at 
a foot aſunder, and let them run into 
Seed, Plant edgings of Time, Sage, 
Marjoram, Hyilop, Lavender, Rue, 
Worrawood, ec. Replant Spring-Let- 
tice-or Cabbage, the green Curled Let- 
tice, the George Lettice, the little red 
Lettice; and thoſe called the Royal Bel- 
guard. and Perpignon follow next. Scarch 
the Woods now for young Straw-berry- 
Plants to make Nurſeries in ſome part 
of your Garden; plant Tufts of 2 or 3 
plants of them together, at 4 or 5 inches 
diſtance, in a ho:low Bed, it the Soil be 
dry, and di{-eye or ſeparate the oti-ſets 
or {lips of Artichokes, as ſoon as they 


are big enough, planting 2 2 in an 


full 2 


diſtant one from the o- 


hole of 3 180 inches deep, an 
foot and a ha 


rher: You arc not likewiſe to forget 0 
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ſv Parſley, wild Endive or Succory, 
and French Beans; and to have excellent 


Sallering, all the year round, ſow Tur- 
nep-leed, Radiſh, Purſlain, Borage, Tar- 
ragon, and all other kinds in rich Ground. 
Gather up Worms and Snails, after E- 
vening-Showers, continue this atter all 
Summer-Rain, open the Bee-hives, for 
now they hatch, look carefully to them, 
and prepare your lives, | 

For the Provifie:s and Products of 
this Month, tor the Kitchen-Garden, ' 
cre are abundanoc of Radiſhes, Spl- 
nage and Sallets, wich their Furnitures, 
with other Edible Herbs; as likewile, 
in the beginning thereof, bright curled 
Cabbage Lettices, if care has beentaken 


to raiſe them on hot Beds; allo Straw- 


berries, by the extraordinary help of the 
fame hot Beds and Glaſs-trames, and 
Aſparagus produc'd naturally and with+ 
out - artifice : And as for Fruits in 
prime, or yet lating, they are Pippins, 
Deux-Ans, Weltberry-Apple, Rulletting, 
Gilli-Aowers, flat Rennet, ec. And the 
Pears are the latter Bon Chreſtien, Oak- 
Pear, Double-Bloſſom, ec. 

Next to the Work of this Month, in 
regard to the Parterre and Flower-Gar- 
den, divers Annuals are to be ſovyn to 
have Flowers all Summer, ſuch as dou- 
ble Marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium, Cy- 
anus of all ſorts, Candy-Tufts, Gar den- 
Panſy, Muſcipula, Scabius, Scorpoides, Pre- 


dica, Holyhocks, Columbines, Belvedere, 


Cc. which renew every 5 or 6 yeare, 
elſe they will degenerate; and for theſe 
and ſuch exotick Plants, as arrive not 
to their perfection without new and 


freſh hot Beds, they muſt be prepared 
till the Air and common Earth be _ 


lifed with ſufficient warmth to preſerve 
them abroad: Such Fibrous Roots a; 
vere finiſhed in March, ſhould now be 
tranſplanted, for this is the better Se2- 
{on ; and place Auricula-Seeds in the 
ſhades; fow Pinks and Cazrnations, 


v/hich you muſt continue to trim up, 
and cleante fr̃om dead and rotten Roots; 
fow Sweet-Williams to flower nex: 
year, this after Rain. Leuccium mul: 
be ſown in Full Moon, and replanted in 
moiſt Weather, the Spring following 
O alſo moſt cverlaſting Greens, 


Now 
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Now take out the 124147 Tuberoſes, ing by approach, of Oranges, Lemons, 


£ parting the oft-ſets, then pot them fn Pomgranates, Jeſlamins; and towards 
natural and wWell- forced Earth, with a the end of the Month may your ten- 


x layer of rich Mould benext!1 and about der Shrubs, ſuch as Spaniſh Taſmins, 
p them. but not !o as 0 touch the Bulbs; Myrtles, Q.canders, young Oranges, 8 
* then hang the Pots in a Box-Bed tempe- el men, Pomegranates, &, be tranſ- 
2— rately warm, and gire them no water planted; but they muſt firſt begin to 
1 till they ſpring, and then ſet them un- | ſprout, placing them a Fortuight in the 
wr der 2 South Wall; in dry weather wa- | ſnade, tho'ncar London this work is better 
15 ter thein freely, and expect an excellent deferred till Auguſt. The Spaniſh je ſſa- 

e Fiowexan Arp ſt; The Narciſſus of Ji-| mins mult now alfo be pruned, with- 
0 pan, o Cernſey Lilly, muſt be manag'd | in an inch or two of the ſtock, but firſt 
nin the ſame manner, tho' that nice Cu- | ſee it begin to ſloot; alſo mow Carpet- 
* rioſity {er only in a warm corner, ex- | walks, and ply weeding, Sc. Be Au. 
poſed to the South, without any remo- gent in ridding this work, before they 
e, val a- all for many years, has ſometimes [iun to Sced, and grow downy, and 
ed proſper'd better: Sea-Sand mingled [{pecdily take away what is pulled up 
* with the Mould towards the Surface, or howed, leſt they take root and faſten 
„ däecs exceedingly contribute to the flou- {again, and ſo infect the Ground; but it 
he riſhing of this rare Exotick. is to be remarked, that ſtirring halt 
nd Ditcretion is tobe uſed in the pruning Spit-deep, and turning up the Earth 
he of Anemonies and the like Flowers, about the Borders of Wall-trees, ec. 
_ where they meet too thick, a5 alſo Gilli- is to be preferred before Hand-rveeding, 
th flowers and Carnat ions to produce fair and a more expeditious way; and to- 
10 


„ Flawers, but carefully protect from wards the end of the Month, if the cold 
he violent Storms of Rain, Hails, tails of Winds are paſt, and more particularly 
K-  Frofl, and the too parching dartsof the after Showers of Rain, clip Phyllyrea, 
Sun, your Tulips, K:nuncuiz's's, Ane- Alaternus, Cypicſs, Myrtles, Barba Jo- 


m monies, Arrictula's, & c. covering them wi, Box, and other tonſil Herbs; and to 
with Mattreſſes ſupported on Cradles take off a reproach which Box may lie 
to of Hoops, which muſt be in rcadineſs. under, being otherwiſe a molt beauti- 
* Now is the Seaſon to bring the choice ful and uſetul Shrub for Hudgings, and 
„aud tender Shrubs, ec. out of the Con- other Ornaments of the Coronary Gar- 
en  fervatory, ſuch as durſt not be ventu- den, becauſe its ſcent is not agreeable 
re- red forth in March, but it mult be in to many, it immediately upon Clipping. 
Te, a fair day, only the Oranges may re- fat which time only it is moſt offen- 
ire, main in the Houle till May, for preren- | tive, it be watered, the ſmell vaniſlies, 
ele tjonof danger, tho' if the Seaion prove and is no more conſiderable. 

not benign, you may adventure about tbe As for Flowers in prime in this 
nd middle of this Month, giving a retreſh- Month, there arc an infinite number of 
red ing of Water not too cold; about 4 Gal- | them, ſuch as Anemonies, Ranuncu- 
ua- lons of Water heated, put to 20 cold, | lus's or Crows-foot, Imperials, N irciſ- 
rye 


will render it Blood-warm, which is ſus of Conſtantmople, Euglandand Algier, 
2 the fittcit temper upon all occaſions | beſides the white Prime-roſes, Cow- 
tarcughout the year; but more parti- Hips, Hepatica's, red, pale and blue. 
bea cularly you muſt beware of cold ſpring, | double Dailies, white Violets, Musk 
the pump or ſtagnant Waters; River-wa- Grape- flower, Roſemary, Cherries, 
on, ter 15 beſt, but that of Rain is imcom- | Wall-Pears, Apricocks, Peaches, White— 
up, Parable, and for the heating your Wa-| thorn, fair Tulips, and many others 
ds; ter, let it ſtand in Summer in the Sun | before the end of the Month. 

ex: till it becomes tepid: Cold applications | AQUATICK; that lives, breeds or 
luſt and all extremes are pernicious. Piu- | grows in or about the Water; as Aqua 


din ning is now in Scaſon; ſo is the Graft- tick Atuimals, Plants, &c. 
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AQUATICK FLOWERS, ſuch 
as grow in Water or wet and mooriſh 
Grounds. 

AQUATICKES, Trees that grow 
on the Banks of Rivers in Marſtes or 
other watry Places, 

AQUA VIT X; a Liquor made of 
brewed Beer, ſtrongly hopp'd and well 
fermented; but if it ſhould not be fully 
rich of the Malt, they Diſtil it as ſoon 
as it is well workt for fear it ſhould 
Natten, and then a preat part of the 
Spirit is loſt ; but if ir be very ſtrong, 
you may keep it to what age you pleaſe. 
However, the Diſtilling part is pertorm- 
cd in this manner; take a large Still 
with a Serpentine Worm fixed in a 
great Hogſhead, with cold Water to 
condenſet he Spirits, and for want there- 
of an Alembick; But at firſt be not too 
haſty with the Fire, but by degree: 
make all hot till the Spirits come, and it 
the Still be large, the moſt approved 
way for receiving theſe Spirits, is to 
let it run through a Funnel into a Hogſ- 
head that is plac'd in the Ground for 
that purpoſe; and you are to diſtil it as 
long as any goodneſs will come, which 
may be known by the taſte, for it will 


be like unſavory Water when all the 


Spirit is off, which Spirit is called Low 
Wine: That muſt be left to ſtand 6 
or 7 Days, when you are to Diſtill it a 
{ſecond time, which is called Rectifica- 
tion, whereby it may be broughr into 
proot-Spirit or artificial Brandy, which 
you pleaſe ; and this may be known 
when the Spirits are off a ſecond time, 
by throwing ſome of it into the Fire, 
tor if it burns it is good, but if it puts 
out the Fire the Operation is at an end: 
Now theſe Low Wines or Spirits are 
proper for making oſt forts of Wa- 
ters; and if you rectifie it a third time 
in Balnco, it will be better freed from 
its Phlegm, and a true Aqua-vitæ is 
made. 

ARABIA; This Country is reputed 
to be 15 times as big as England, and 
borders South-Weſt on the Red-Sea; its 
chief Towns of Trade being Medina, 
(Chief of the Country) Mecca, Aylan, 
Herat, Jamana, Aiden, and Dhaſar. 


ARM 
AR ABLE-LAND ; See Tillage. 
ARBITRATION; a Term in 


Trade, &. when two Men cannot a- 
gree about the Terms of ſome Contract; 
they each chooſe a Man to make an 
end of the Difference, and if theſe two 
cannot agree, the matter is uſually re- 
ferred to a third Perſon called an Um- 
pire, to whole deciſion both ſides are 
obliged to acquieſce. 

ARBO R-vVIT , i. e. Tree of Lite; 
is often planted for its pleaſant green 
Leaf, and grows of Layers or Slips to 
a tall iraight goodly Size, being hardy 
in all Seaſons : The Wood affords Ma- 
terials ro the Turner, for admirable 
Boxes, Bowls, Cups, Gg. and of the 
Leaf is made one of the teſt Ointments, 
for the ſpeedy cloſing of green Wounds. 

ARBUTUS; a Shrub otherwiſe 
call'd the Strawberry- Tree or Wilding, 
grows common and naturally in Ire- 
land: It is difficult to be rais'd from 
the Seeds, but may be propagated by 


| 


Layers; it alſo endures our Climate, un- 
leſs the Weather be very ſevere; and 
beautiful Hedges are made thereof. It 


| ſhoots out to a vaſt bulk and height on 


* 


Mount Athos, and in other foreign Parts. 
ARCHE D LEGS, an Imperfecti- 
on in a Horſe; when being in his natu- 
ral Poſition, he has his Legs bent for- 
ward, and his whole Leg makes a kind 
of Arch or Bow: It proceeds from ex- 
ceſſive Labour, which has caus'd the 
Back-tinews to ſhrink up, ſo that the 
Legs remain arched, and tremble when 
they are ſtopt after a little riding. Such 
Horſes are not abſolutely uſeleſs, becauſe - 
they may work notwithſtanding this 
Dete& ; and ſome foaled with arched 
Legs are not much the worſe for Ser- 
vice. 
ARD E Rs; are fallowings or plow- 
ings of Crounds. 

ARK, a large Cheſt to put Fruit or 
Corn in. 

AR MAN; a Confection of won- 
derful efficacy to prevent a total Loſs of 
Appetite in Horſes, made thus: Take 
* a Diſh-fullof the Heart of a fine white 
«© Loaf crumbled ſmall; moiſten it with 
«. Verjuice or Vinegar; add a ſufficient 


quantity of Salt and Honey of Roſes, 
6. ox 0 


of Cinnamon powder'd, 18 Cloves, 


being diſſolv'd in Vinegar draws very 


an Hawk from the Thigh to the Foot. 


ARP 


« gr of Violets, or (if ncither can be 
„% had) of common Honey; then put 
ci the thin Paſte into a Pot, and let it 
« boil a quarter of an Hour over a gen- 
« tle Fire till the ſuperfluous Moiſture 
« be conſum'd; afterwards add 2 Dram: 


« a Nutmeg grated, and half a pound 
« of Powder-Sugar.** Then boil all again 
over a flow Fire, half a quarter of an 
Hour, that the Ingredients may be 
thoroughly mixt, and the Spice incor- 
porated with the Bread, but the Fire 
mutt be very ſmall left rhe Virtue of the 
Aromatick Ingredients ſhould ſteam 
out: That done, put the quantity of a 
Nut of this Arman on the end of an Ox's 
Pizzle (well ſoften'd by ſoaking in Wa- 
ter) into the Horſes Mouth, that he 
may chew thereon, repeating it or 6 
times every 3 Hours. 2. Champing 
upon a branch of Laurel or of a Fig- 
tree rubb'd over (after it is a little 
chew'd) with Honey of Roſes or com- 
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ARRACH, Orrach, or Orage, an. 
erb, is propagated only by fecd, being 
one of the quickeſt both in coming up 
id running into Seed, which latt it 
Joes the beginning of Fe. They ſow 
it pretty thick, and ſome of it which is 
700d Sced ſhould be tranſplanted to a 
ſeparate place. Its leaves are very good 
in Pottage and in Stuffings: It thrives 
very well in all ſorts of Ground, but 
grows faireſt in the beſt, 

ARREARS, or ARREARAGES, 
the remainder of any Rents or Moncys 
unpaid at the due time. 

ARSENICK, is of; ſorts, either 
White, Vellow, or Red; the White is 
tranſparent, the Yellow 15 call'd Orpi- 
ment, the Red, Regal or Sandarick. It 
is a very violent Poiſon and cauſtick 
mineral; the White is that which is com- 
mon:y known by the name of Arlenick, 
is ſold by the Druggiſt, and is drawn 
from the Stone call d Cobaltum, it con- 
ſumes and eats fleſh; the cauſtick Oil of 


mon Roſes, is likewiſe proper. 3. 
The ſureſt Remedy is, © An Ounce of 
Liver of Antimony powder'd fine and 
„ mixt with moiſten'd Bran, to be re— 
„ peated twice every Day for ſeveral 
« Days ſucceſſively : For it will intallt- 
bly make the Horſe eat heartily, and 
preſerve him in good Health. See Bag. 

AR MONIAC K, is the Gum of a 
a foreign Tree, which is procur'd by 
cutting the utmoſt ends of the Branches 
or Sprigs, from whence diſtils a Liquor 
which hardens and becomes a Gum. It 
is an excellent Remedy, diſpels hard- 
neſſes and Tumours in the Joints; and 


much; it is ſuppurative and taken in- 
wardly is opening, and carries off the 
moſt ſtubborn obſtructions; being put 
into Gargariſms it draws Fiegm from 
the Brain. 

ARMS, (in Falconry) are the Legs of 


ARP EN or ARPENT, an Acre 
or Furlong of Ground; the mot! ordi- 
nary one being called I' Arpent de 
France; is 100 Perches ſquare, allowing 
13 foot tothe Perch. With ſome is but 


it ſerves to conſume the proud fleſh in 
wounds, It is not to be given inward- 
iy. Arlenick apply'd to the Corns on 
the Feet, will eat them off, 

ART and PART; a Term us'd in 
the North of Englaud, and in Scotland : 
When any one 15 charged with-a Crime, 
they ſay, He is Art and Part in com- 
mitting the ſame; i. e. he was both a 
contriver and acted his part im it. 

ARTICIIO KE, is one of the 
molt excellent Fruits of the Kitchen- 
Garden; and recommended as upon o- 
ther accounts, ſo for its continuing in 
Seaſon a long time, The Ground for 
this mult be very well prepared, and 
mix d ſeveral times with good Dung, 
and that very deep: The {lips that grow 
by the ſides of the old ſtumps ſerve for 
Plants, which are to be (ct in April. 
and kept watcr'd till they are firmly 
rooted; and theſe, if ſtrong, will bear 
Heads the Autumn following. It the 
Soil be rich the diſtance between muſt 
be 4 or 5 Foot, but it not then nearer; 
All their other Culture till Winter is 
only weeding and alike watcring, if the 


halt an Acre. Hence Arpentator has been 
uſed for a Meaſurer of Land. 


Fa 
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Spring be dry; but upon the approach 
of Winter for their ſecurity againſt 
' Froſt, cut the Leaf within a foot of the 


Ground, 


c. uſually are; and the Chard being 


And tho' its ſaid Artichokes are very 
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Ground, and raiſe the Earth about them by ſeparating the Bottoms from the 


in form of a Mole-hill within 2 or 3 Leaves, and after Parboiling, allowing 


Inches of the top, and then cover iti to every Bottom a ſmall earthen Glaſs- 


With long Dung, which ſecures them | Pot, burying it all over in freſh melted 
alto againſt the Rain; but others put] Butter, as 5 do Wild-lowl, ec. or 
long Duvg about the Plant, leaving alit- if more than one, in a larger Pot, in the 
tie brcath- room in the middle, and this] ſame Bed and Covering, layer upon lay- 
docs very well. An Earthen Pot with|er. They are aiſo preſerved by ſtring- 
a hole at the top is uſed by ſome, but aſ ing them on Pack-thread, a clean Pa- 
Pec-hive is better. The moſt uſual way | per being put between every Bottom, 
15 to cut their Leaves about Nove nber, to hinder them from touching one a- 
and to cover them all over with Earth, | nother, and ſo hung up in a dry place; 
and let them lie in that manner till the| they are likewiſe pickled. 

Spring; but if this be done too ſoon, AS ARAB ACC A, is a Plant that 
it may rot them when they come to] grow: in mountainous ſhady Places; the 
be uncover'd in the Spring; it muſt be] Leaves of it are like thoſe of Ivy, but 
done gradually at 3 ſeveral times, at larger and ſofter; the Flowers are of a 
about 4 Days interval, leſt being yet 
render, the cold Air ſpoil them. Take Leaves powdered make an excellent 
off all the ſmall flips, and leave not a- Errhice, ſo that being ſnuft up the 
ove 3 of the ſtrongeſt to each Foot Noſtrils it cures inveterate Apoplexies, 
for Bearers; and a tupply of good fat; Epilepſes and Vertigoes, by attracting 
Mould mult be given to the Roots, as and drawing out the pituitous Humour. 
deep as convemiently may be. The! Being taken inwardly, half a Dram cures 
whole Plantation of them ſhould be re- the Dropſey, for it purges vehemently 
moved in 5 Years, tho' they will laſt | cola, moiſt, : and watery 
much longer in a good deep Mould. | Humours. The Root pulveriz'd and 


In order to have Fruit in Autumn, it is given in Bran from an Ounce to 2 
neceſſary the ſtem of ſuch as have born Ounces, to Horſes that are troubled 
Fruit in the Spring ſhould be cut off to! with the Farcin, helps very much. 
prevent a ſecond ſhoot; and theſe luſt) ASH, is reputed Male and Female, 


Stocks will not fail of bearing very tair | the one affects high Grounds, the other 
Heads, provided they be well dreſs'd,| Plains, having a whiter Wood, and ri- 
water'd in their neceſſity, and the ſlips, ſing many times to a prodigious height, 
that wor on the ſide of the Plants, fo as in 40 Years from the Key, an A 
which drain all their ſub{tance, taken has been fold for 30 Pounds Sterling. Mr. 
away: Evelyn ſays, he has been informed that 

The young Buds may be caten raw | one Perſon planted ſo much of it in his 
with Pepper and Salt, as Melons, Figs, | Life-time, as was valued at 50000 


pounds. Gather the Keys from a thri- 
ving Tree about the end of October when 
they begin to fall; let them dry, and 
ſow them at any time between that and 
Chiriſtinas, but not alrogether ſo deep as 
that of Oak or Beach, It is good to 
procure iome Keys ſrom the beſt Spa- 
niſh Trees. A ſmall ſeminary will ſtore 
a whole Country. They lie a full Year 
in the Ground before they appear, and 
mult be carefully feac'd, If you would 
make a conſiderable Wood of them, 
Plow or Dig a parcel of Ground as for 
Corn, ,and with Oats, or with what 
1 Grain you pleaſe, ſow good ſtore 


| of 


blanch'd and made tender, is by ſome 
eſieem'd an excellent Diſh, ſo are the 
Roots, Stalks and Leaves, if blanched 
and preſerv'd while young and tender: 


windy, beget Melancholy Humours, 
hurt the Head, hinder Digeſtion, Sc. 
yet being boiled in Broth, and eaten 
with Pepper and Salt at the end of Din- 
ner, they are leſs hurtful, and more 
pleaſant to the Sromach. 

The Stalk is blanch'd in Autumn, and 
the Pith eaten raw or boiled : The way 
of preſerving them freſh all Winter, is 


Purpliſh colour, and odoriferous. The 


, 
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tance. 


© of Keys, Crab-Kernels, ec. reap your In planting a Wood of ſeveral 
7 Corn in its Scaſon, and the Year fol-|kinds, every third Set ſhould be Aſh. 
: lowing your Ground will be cover'd| The beſt 4% delights in the belt Land, 
with young Aſhes, which will be fir] which it will ſoon impoveriſh, yer 
F to ſtand, as is beſt, or to be tranſplant-[grows in any, ſo it be not Riff, wet, 
ws ed divers Years after. Theſe are much jor maſhy; they thrive mightily by the 
2 better than any gathered out of Woods. Banks of Cryſtal Rivers and Streams. 
1 being remov'd when 1 foot high: Pre- There's as great a difference in the Tim- 
oy ſecve them from Cattle, that are very [ber of 4%, as of Oak or Elm: The 
„ eager to crop them. They are hard to Ground A much excells a Bough of 
” be taken up when grown older, and be-jthe fame bulk. Ah is as laſting for 
ing removed take no great hold till the building as the Oak, and often preterr'd 
ſecond Year, when they grow a- main zibefore it: It grows when the Bark is 
t yet ſometimes they thrive well whenj quite peel'd off, as has been obſerv d in 
2 tranſplanted at 5 or 6 inches Diameter. Foreſts: Some Ah is ſo curiouſly vein d, 
it Lay the Keys in Sand, and ſome moiſt; that the Cabinet-Makers equal it to E- 
2 fine Earth, S. S. S. but ſet them not too] bony, and call it green Ebony, fo that 
e thick or double, and in a covered, yet| when Wood-Men light on it they ma 
7 airy place, a Winter before you ſow| have for it what they will; they ute 
2 them; and the ſecond Year they'll grow the China- Varniſn upon it, which 
P apace. If you cleanſe and trim them, makes it ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the 
8 cut not the Head nor the fibrous parts curiouſly Draper'd Olive. The Knots 
r. of the Roots, only the Tap-Root is to| call'd Bruſcum and Molluſcum frequent- 
'S be abated, as you ſee convenient: Do] ly found in this Wood are equal to that 
y this in the encreaſe of OZober or No-|of Maple, being exquiſitely Draper'd, 
'yY wember, and not in the Spring; when] and waſhed like the Gamahes of Achates. 
d young the Head is to be ſpared, but be- Dr. Ploe ſpeaks of ſtrange Figures of 
2 ing once well fixed, cut it as clote to] Men, Fiſh and Beaſts, found in a Table 
d the Earth as you 2 then it willfof old 4% in a Gentleman's Houſe in 
ſhoot prodigiouſly, fo as in a few Years] Oxford Hire. 
e, to be fit tor Pike: ſtaves, whereas if you] The uſe of the 4% next to that of 
er take it out of the Foreſt the Head muſt| the Oak is moſt Univerſal: It ſerves the 
12 be ſtruck off, which much impairs it.] Soldier, Seaman, Husbandman, Car- 
5 Young Aſhes are ſometimes in Winter- | penter, Wheel-wright, Cart-wright, 
5 Froſts burnt black as a Coal; then to Turner, Cooper, and other Handy crafts- 
r. uſe the Knife is ſeaſonable, tho' they] men, for Ploughs, Harrows, Carts, Axle- 
at commonly recover of themſelves, but Trees, Wheel-rings, Ladders, Oars, 
TE ſlowly. A may be propagated from] Blocks for Pullies, Balls, Mortiſes, Ten- 
0 a bough ſlip d off with ſome of the old ons, et Nothing like it for Garden 
i- Wood a little before the Bud ſwells, but] Palliſado-Hedges, Hop- yards, Poles and 
en ſcarcely by Layers. In Spain ſuch asl Spears, Handles, Stocks for Tools, 
d they reſerve for Spears they keep ſtrippd Spades, Guns, . The Oil of Ahh is 
ad up cloſe to the ſtem, and plant them in{2xcellent to recover hearing, ſome drops 
as cloſe Order and moiller Places; they of it being diſtilld hot into the Ears; to 
to cut them above the knot in the de- lanoint with it, is a Sovereign remedy 
4 creaſe of January, which is too late for or the rot of the Bones, Tooth · ach. 
re us. Tis faid the 4% may be inocula-[pains in the Kidneys or Spleen. The 
ar ted with the Pear and Apple. Seed of Ach is accounted an admirable 
nd Aſh is not to be planted in Ploghed [remedy for the Stone. The Manna of 
1d Lands, the Roots being a hindrance to Calabria ſweats out of the Leaves and 
m, the Coulter, and the ſhade of the Trec| Boughs of this Tree during the hot 
or malignant to Corn; but in Hedge-Rows| Summer-Months. The white and rot- 
lat and Plumps they thrive exceedingly, and| ten dotard- part compoſes a Ground for 
Ire may be diſpos'd at 9 or 10 Foot diſ- I our Gallant's ſweet Powder. The Trun- 
of wy ny chiong 
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chions make the third ſort of the moſt! 


durable Coal, and is the beſt and {weet- 
eſt fuel for Ladies Chambers. The dead 
Leaves afford relief to Cattle in the Win- 
ter, like thoſe of Elm; there's a dwarf 
ſort of it in France, whoſe Berries feed 
the People in ſcarce Years. A/ſh-keys 
while young and tender make a {ine 
Pickle; and when almoſt ripe they are 
good to preſerve Ale or Beer, eſpecially 
if mixt with Hops, But the ſhade of 
the Aſh is not to be endured, becauſe it 
produces a noxious Inſet: Neither are 
they to be planted near Gardens by rea- 
ſon of their ſpreading Roots; their fal- 
ling Leaves are alſo drawn by their long 
ſtalks into the Worm-holes by cluſters, 
which with their dead Keys ſuddenly 
infect the Ground, The Seaſon for fel- 
ling this Tree is from November to Fe- 
bruary; for if cut down too early or too 
late, it is liable to the Worm. When 
you lop Pollards, do it towards the 
Spring, and let not the Lops grow too 
great; when a Pollard comes to be con- 
fiderably hollow at the Head, cut it 
down ſpeedily; and when the Wood- 
peckers make holes in it, which con- 
ſtantly denotes its being faulty, fell it 
in the Winter. 

ASHES have very much of a rich 
and fertile Salt in them, and theretore 
not to be lighted or neglected, be they 
of what nature or kind they will. 


Virg. Ne pudet 
Eſetos Cinerem tmmuiidur jadtare fer 
Agtros, 


They are the beit Manure of any to lay 
upon cold or wet Grounds, eſpecially if 


kept dry, that the Rain do not waſha- 


way their Salt: But as their Salt is di- 
miniſh'd by Water, ſo the moiſtening 
them with Chamber-lye or Soap-ſuds 
w7ill extreamly encreaſe their Strength. 
Two Load of theſe Aſhes will manure 
an Acre of Land better than 6 of thoſe 
that are expos'd to wet Weather, and 
not order'd after this manner. The Aſh- 
es of ary ſort of Vegetables are well 
known to be very profitable tor enrich- 
ing barren Grounds, as is evident from 
the great Improvement that has been 
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made by bnrning Fern, Furze, Heath, 
Sedge, Stubble, Straw, Bean-ſtalks, c. 
but of a'l ſorts of Aſhes, Mr. Mortimer 
{ays, thoſe of Sea- coal are the beſt for 
cold Lands, and the moſt laſting. 
ASPARAGUS, a moſt dclicate 
Garden-Plant for the Kitchen, is raiſed 
on a good fat Soil, and at 2 Years growth 
may be tranſplanted into Beds, which 
muſt be well prepared, by digging firſt 
about 2 foot deep and 4 wide, and made 
level at the bottom, to mix ſome very 
good rotten dung with the Mould and 
fill them up: They are planted at about 
2 foot diſtance, in 3 or 4 rows; and 
you mult forbear to cut them for 3; 
Years, that they may be ſtrong and not 
ſtubbed, otherwiſe they'll prove but 
ſmall; but it ſpared 4 or 5 Years they 1! 
grow as big as Leeks: The {mall ones 
are to be left, that the Roots may grow 
bigger, ſuftering thoſe that ſpring up 
about the end ot the Seaſon to run into 
Seed; and by this means it will exceed- 
ingly repair the hurt you may have done 
to the Plants in reaping their Fruit. 
When you have upon Winter's approach 
cut away the Stalks, the Bed is to be 
cover'd with freſh Horſe-dung 4 or 5 
Fingers thick ; but ſome uſe Earth 4 
Fingers thick, and 2 Fingers thick of old 
dung, which will keep them from the 
Froſt : The Beds are to be uncover'd a- 
bout the middle of March, and good far 
Mould about 2 or 3 Fingers thick ſpreac 
over them ; let the dung be laid in the 
Allies or elſewhere, which will rot and 
be fit to renew the Mould the following 
Spring. | 
If the old Roots of this Plant be ta 
ken up about the beginning of January, 
and planted in an hot Bed, and well de- 
tended from the Froſts, Aſparagus may 
be had at Candlemas, When you cu: 
them remove a little of the Earth from 
about them, leſt the others which arc 
ready to peep be wounded, and let them 
be cut as low as may be conveniently. 
The Bed for this Plant is to be cover'd 
every Year with alittle Earth taken o. 
from the Path- way, ſince inſtead o. 
linking they are always riſing by little 
and little; and every two Years they 
are to be moderately dunged; year! 


abous 


ATT 
about Michaelmas the ſtems are cut 
down, and the faireſt taken tor Seed; 
and to have them come to bear, an I- 
ron-Fork (the Spade beivg dangerous) 
is to be uſed to draw them into the 
Nurſery-Beds. The moſt dreadful E- 
nemies of this Plant are a ſort of Fleas 
that faſten upon its Shoots and make it 
miſcarry ; againſt which Miſchiefs there 
has been as yet no remedy found out. 
Aſparagus is of an Abſterſive temperate- 
ly hot and moiſt Nature, and quickly 
boiled, but being boil'd in too great a 
quantity together, they oftend the Sto- 
mach, cc. The Water therefore where- 
in it was firſt boiled ſhould be thrown 
away, and the Aſparagus ſeaſon d, with 
Oil, Salt, Pepper, Orange-Juiceor Vine- 
gar, and boiled in Wine. It does not 
apree with Cholerick Perſons, but old 
Men may eat it moderately. 
ASPENS. See Poplar. 
ASPER; a Turłkiſh Coin in value a- 
bout five Engliſh Farthings. 
ASPERITIFOLIOUSPLANTS 
5 e. Rough-leav'd ] are ſuch whoſe 
caves ſtand on the ſtalks alternately or 
without any certain order. The Flow - 
ers are generally Monopetalous or con- 
ſiſting but of one leaf, but the margin 
of it is cut into 4 diviſions. After each 
Flower of Plants of this kind there uſu- 
ally ſucceeds 4 Seeds, except the Cerin- 
the that has but 2. Of this ſort are 
Borage, Bugloſs, Hounds Tongue, Ge. 
ATCHIEVEMENTS, are ſuch 
as are uſually hung out on the Fronts 
of Houſes after the Death of a Noble- 
man, Knight, Gentleman, ec. and are 
corruptiy calld Hatchments. They are 
the Coats of Arms of any Nobleman or 
Gentleman, marſtalled with Supporters 
Helmet, Wreath and Creſt, Mantles, 
Hoods, & c, 5 
ATTAINT. (among Furricr) a 
knock or hurt in a Horſe's Leg, which 
proceeds either from a blow with a- 
nother Horſe's Foot, or from an Over- 
reach in froſty Weather, when a Horſe 
being rough- ſhod, or having Shoes with 
long Calks, ſtrikes his hinder Feet a- 
gainſt his Fore-leg. For the Cure, waſh 
away the Filth with Vinegar and Salt, 
and cut oft the looſe pieces of Fleſh. 
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Then apply to the Part © a hot Egg 
« boil'd hard, cut thro' the middle, and 
*« {prinkled with Pepper. In an over- 
reach in troſty Weather, let the Wound 
be immediately waſh'd with warm Vi- 
negar, and then fill d with Pepper, lay- 
ing over it a reſtringent Charge of 
| Whites of Eggs, Chimney-ſvot and Vi- 
negar, or elſe of Lime temper'd with 
Water, For an Over-reach by the Calk 
of Shoes, fil the Hole with Gun-pow- 
der beaten and m'xt with Spittle; then 
ſet fire to it, and repeat the ſame the 
next Day, taking care to keep the Foot 
and Wound from moiſture, and waſh- 
ing the Sore from time to time with 
Brandy : Otherwiſe fill the Hole with 
Cotton dipt in Emmplaſirum Divinum 
melteq with Oil of Roſes in a Spoon, 
laying a Plaiſter of the ſame over all, and 

dreſſing after this manner every Day. 
AVENUES, WALKS, e. to 
lant. Moſt Walks ſhould be made to 
ead to the front of an Houſe; Garden- 
gate, Highway- gate or Wood, or to end 
in a Proſpect. For an Avenue to an 
Liouſe, Sh the length of the Walk 
is, it ought to be as wide as the whole 
breadth of the Front; and if it be long, 
the wider it is the better. For Walks 
to Woods, Proſpects, c. they ought 
to be Go Foot in breadth; and becauſe 
ſuch Walks are a long time before 
they become ſhady, it would be expe- 
dient to plant a narrower row on each 
ſide rather than to loſe the ſtatelineſs of 
the main Walk. Tis alſo advitable not 
to have the Trees planted nearer toge- 
ther than 35 or 40 Foot in the Row; 
and the ſame diſtance is to be obſerv'd 

when they are ſet, for a regular Grove. 
AUGUST; it this Month prove 
dry, warm, and free from high Winds, 
it rejoices the Husbandman's Heart, in 
which he may yet tri-fallow, as alſo lay 
on Compolt or Soil, as well on Barley 
as Wheat-land : And this Month be— 
ing the chieteſt in Harvelt for molt ſorts 
of Grain, good uſe is to be made of fair 
Weather while it may be had. About 
the end of it, Afzer-graſs may be movyn, 
as alſo Clover, St. Feine, and other French 
Hays and Grafs. It is alfo the time to 
geld Lambs, and to provide good Sced 
viell 


AUG AUG 
well picked againſt Seed- time; you muſt | which muſt he replanted in March; and 


rop up the 11op-poles which the Wind for thoſe that are now ripe, take them 
|: blown down, and near the end of out of the Ground as ſoon as their 


the Month gather Hops; now alſo you [Roms begin to dry, and let them lie 10 


are to Vindemiate and take the Bees, un- or 12 days, drying in the Air, before 
leſs you ſee cauſe, by reaſon of the Wea- | they be put up in the Granary; or elſe 
ther or Seaſon, to deter the ſame until let them be bound up in Ropes, for o- 
the middle of Seprember ; but it your |therwiſe they il ferment and rot, if laid 
Stocks be very light and weak, begin|up before they are dry. Endive is like- 
the earlier, and make your Summer | wiſe replanted at a foot diſtance; alſo 
Perry and Cyder. Royal and Peorpignan-Lettices ; ſow 
Early inoculating is now proper, it | Maches form Lent; and as to Endive it 
you began not betore, and your Bud of mult be tied with 1, 2 or 3 Pands for 
that year is to be gathered, and this whit'ning. Towards the beginning of 
work to be done before the Stocks are the Month, the Sorrel that was cloſe 
removed. All ſecond Branches or Shoots cut, to recruit its vigour, is to be co- 
of this ſecond Spring are to be pruned ; vered all over with an inch thick of 
off, but care is to be had that the Fruit | Compoſt, and no more, for that would 
be not expoſed without Leaves ſuilict- rot them : Now alſo Shallots are to be 
ent to skreen it from the Sun, furniſl- gathered, and Garlick drawn out of the 
ing and nailing up what you will ſpare Ground. 
to cover the defects of the Walls; con-| The Proviſions and Products of this 
tinue yet to cleanſe the Vines from the ! Month are very conliderable; of Apples, 
exuberant Branches that too much hin- | the Ladies-longing, the Kirkham-ap- 
der the Sun, which mult be diſcrectly | pie, Job- apple, Scaming-apple, Cuthi- 
done, leſt the Fruit ſurivel by being too on- apple. Spicing, May-flower, Sheep- 
much expos'd. Pull up the Suckers, ſnout, exc. are the moſt remarkable, 
clip Roſes now done bearing, and it | Pears are commonly theſe ; The Wind- 
Plants run up to Seed over haſtily, draw | for, Soveraign, Orange, Bergamot, Slip- 
their Roots a little out of the Earth, lay per- pear, red Katharine, King- Katha- 
them along in it ſomewhat ſlanting, and | rine, Penny-pear, Pruſſia-pear, Sum- 
clap ſome mould about them. mer-Poppering, Sugar-pear, Lording- 
About the middle of the Month begin pear, ,. And theſe the Peaches and 
to ſow Stinage, to be ready about the Apricocks, wiz. The Roman peach, 
middle of Seftember, and Maches for Man-peach, Quince peach, Rambouillet, 
Winter-Sallets, alſo Shell-Lettice, to | Musk-peach, Grand Carnation, Portu- 
have proviſion of Cabbage-Lettices at gal-: peach, Crown-peach, Borrdeaux- 
the end of Autun, and during the Win- | peach, Lavar-peach, Maudlin, Minion— 
ter- Seaſon replant Strawberry-plants in peach Deſpot, Savoy Malacotoon, c. 
their deſign d places, and pluck up their There are wg Nectarines alſo, as the 
Runners, extirpate the tall Staiks, and | Murrey NeCtarine, Tawny Red Roman, 
purge the old Tufts and Leaves. At the Little Green Nectarine, Cluſter Necta— 
latter end of the Month ſow Cabvapes rine, and Yellow Nectarine. And be— 
in ſome good Expoſition, to remove in- ſides the Cluſter-Grape, Muſcadine-Co- 
to a Nurlery, and all the Month long rimils, Cornelians, Mulberries, Figs, 
ſow ſome, as well to replant at the end Filberts, Melons, Cc. you have theſe 
of Sefzember or beginning of October, as Plumbs, viz. The Imperial Blue, white 
to remain under good ſlelter, ro have Dates, yellow Pear-plum, black Pear- 
convenient hardneſs againſt the Cold, | plum, -white Nutmeg, late Pear-plum, 
to replant again after Winter, either in Great Anthony, Jurkey-plum, and the 
the naked Earth in March, or upon hot jane. plum. As for the Kitchen-Gar- 
Beds in February, which if the Winter den, you have now ſtore of white En- 
be very cold, mult be cover'd with long dive, Melons, and Cucumbers, with 
Litter. Sow Onions now for next year, {ome Citruls or Fompions out of it. 


In 
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In the Parterre and Flower -Garden. 
now is the time to take up your Bul- 
bous Iris, or to ſow their Sceds; as a! 
ſo thoſe of Lark-heels, Candy-Tutt: 
Columbines, Iron-coloured Fox-Gloves 
Holv-Hocks, and ſuch Plants as can en 
dure Winter and the approaching Sea 
ſons, Some Anemouc-Roots to hay: 
Flowers all Winter may be planted, 11 
the Roots cſcape, and the Seed beiny 
of the laſt Year taken up to be now 
tranſplanted for bearing ; as alſo plant 
Dens Caninus, Autumnal Crocus, and 
Colchicums ; Sow likewiſe Narciſſus, 
and Oriental Facynths, and replant ſuch 
as will not do well out of the Earth: 
Gilliflowers may be ſlipped, and Ala- 
ternus- Sced gathered from day to day 
as it grows ripe and black, and let the 
ſame be ſpread to ſweat and dry before 
it be put up; whercfore it muſt be 
ſometimes moved with a Broom or 
Whisk that the Seeds may not clog to- 
gether, unleſs you would ſeparate it 
trom the Mucilage, tor then you muſt 
a little bruiſe it, wet, waſh, and dry 
them in a Cloth; moſt other Sceds may 
now likewiſe be gathered from Shrubs, 


as they ate found to ripen. 


About the middle of this Month An- 


ricula's are to be ſown and tranſplanted, 
div iding old and luſty Roots, and alſo 


picking out your Secdlings ; and theſe 


Ike beſt a loomy Sand, or moiſt light 
Farth, yet rich and ſacd. 


And ro- 
wards the end of it Anemone Sceds, 


- Ranucuins's, Cc. may be ſown, lightly 
covered with fat mould in Caſes, ſhaded 


and frequently refreſted; as alſo Cycla 


AUR 


'er-Greens is about Bartholomow-tide, 
ad whatever is molt obnoxious to 
"roſts, the Shoots and Branches oi the 
12ſt Spring being taken and pegged 
own in very rich Earth, and Soil per- 
ctly conſumed, and watered upon all 
ccalions, during the Summer; and by 
hat time 12 Months they will be ready 
0 remove, and are to be tranſplanted 
into fit Earth, ſet in the flade, and kept 
moderately moiſt, not over- wet, leit the 
young Fibres rot; atter 3 weeks they 
muſt be ſet in an airy place, but not in 
che Sun, till tg days more are over. The 
Flowers now in prime, are Amaranthus, 
Angallts Luſutanica, Aſer Atticus, Spa- 


% Bells, Carnations, yellow Stocks, 


ycllow mountain Hearts, French Mari- 


golds Scabious, Lup ines, Daihes, Lark- 


cels, and a multituic more, 

AULN, a Meaiive us'd in France, 
which at Rouen, is equal to one Engliſh 
Ell, at Calais to 1. 52, at Lyons, to 1. 
O16, ar at Paris, to o. 95, 

AUMBRY, a Country-word for a 
Cupboard to keep Victuals in. 

AU ME, (of Rheniſh Wine) a Mea- 
ſure containing 160 Paris-Pints, or 40 
Engliſh Gallons, 

AURICELVETIGHT, quaſe 
Hand-Sale-weight, or from Anſa, the 
handle of the Ballznce, is a kind of 
Weight with Scales hanging, or Hooks 
taſten'd at each end of a Beam or Sbaft, 
which a Man us'd to lift up from his 
Fore- finger or Hand, and to diſcern'd 
the equality or diſterence between the- 

fi and thething weighed; But be- 


——S 


weig 
l there was wont to be great de- 


ments, Jacynths, Iris, le patica, Primro- ceit therein, it has been forbidden by 


les, Fritillaries, Martagon, Fraxinella, 
Tulips, & c. but with patience for ſome 


of them ; becauſe they flower not till 


3 4. 5, 6 or 7 years after, eſpecially the 
Tulips, unleſs the Seeds be ſown ſo ſhal- 


' low that they cannot penetrate or ſink 


above an inch or 2, for which reaſon their 
Beds muſt not be diſturb'd, but Hand- 
weeded, and left under ſome warm 
place, yet ſhaded, till the heats are paſt, 
leſt the Seeds|dry, only the Leg lica's 
and Primroſes may be ſown in ſome 


leſs expos'd Beds. The only Seaſon for 


removing and laving perennial or Win- 


Law many Ages ago, and the even Bal- 
lance only allow'd: However it is ſtill 
us'd in ſeveral parts of England, and by 


ſome judged to be the ſame as that of 


Meat fold by Poitng in the hand, 

without putting into the Ballance. 
AURICULA, an Ear, the outſide 
of the Far: Alſo the Herb Borage, hav- 
ing rough hairy Leaves, a brown hairy 
Stalk, aud fair blue ſharp-pointed Flow- 
ers with ſmall yello threads in the 
middle, the Root has many Fibres, 
This being a tender Plant impatient of 
cold, may be {et in a Pot and manag'd 
alter 


BAC 
after the fame manner with the Cardi. 
nal: flower, which ſee. 

AURICULA-MURIS, the Herb 
Mouſe- ear, of ſingular Virtue in Wound- 
drinks, Plaiſters and Oint ments, and for 
the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 

AURICULA-URSI. 
ears. 

AUTUMN. The Year is commonly 
divided into 4 Seaſons, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter, ſo that Au- 
tumn is the 3d Seaſon, and begins 
with us on or about the 11th of Sep- 
tember, or according to the New Stile 
In the 21ſt or 22d of September, when 


See PBenrs- 


one's Thumb, or is ſo cloſe 


BAC 


ſtand, Dog· dra w. Back-berond and Bloody- 


band, which ſee in their proper places. 
BAC K-SIN EUV, ing the moſt 
conſiderable part in a Horſe's Leg ſhould 
be large, firm, and at a good diſtance 
from the Shank-bone; the broadeſt and 
flatteſt Legs being the beſt. It ought 
alſo to be obſerr d if the Back- ſinev/ 
does not quite fail as it were, juſt be- 
neath the Ply or Bending of the Knee : 
For tho' it ſhould not be fo big there, 
as in the middle of the Shank; yet in 
{ome Horſes it diminiſhes ſo exceſſively 
that in that place 'tis no bigger than 
xt to the 


the Sun enters the ſign Libra, and ends Bone, that it appears but very little. 


with us on the tit 
according to New Stile, on the 22d of 
December. 

AUTUMN-CALVILE, an Apple 
of a longiſh ſhape, and very red colour 
both within and without, eſpecially 
thoſe of them which have a moſt agree- 
able Violet-Smell, that renders them fo 
conſiderable ; the moſt excellent ones 
have always their Pulp more deeply 
ting'd with red, and are more bcauti- 
ful than the reſt; they commonly keep 
from Oclober till January and February; 
it is a very good Fruit to eat raw, and 
no leſs excellent to be us d in com- 
potes. 

AW NS or ANES, the Spires or 
Beards of Barley, or other bearded Grain. 


— 


B. 


ACK BERIN D or BAC KB E- 
ROND, an old Saron word, 
which, in ſtrictneſs of Speech, ſignifies, 
to bear upon the Back, or about a Man. 


But Manwood notes it for one of the 4 


Circumſtances or Caſes, wherein a Fo- 
reſter may arreſt the Body of an Offen- 
der apainſt Ver: or Veniſon in the Fo- 
reſt; for by the Aſſize of the Foreſt of 
Lancafter (ſays he) Taken with the Man- 
ner, is when one is found in the King's 
Foreſt in any of thele 4 Degrees; Spable- 


of December or 


This very much weakens the ſtrength 
of a Leg; and ſuch Horſes are apt to 
ſtumble, or at leaſt to trip and ſtrike 
with their Tocs againſt the Stones. 
BACKING a Colt, after he has 
been excrcis'd for ſome time Morning 
and Evening, and you find him obedient, 
as directed under the Head Colt; then 
take him into ſome plow'd Ground, 
the lighter the better ; and when you 
have madehim Trot a good paceabout in 
your Hand, and thereby taken from him 
all his Wantonneſs, look and ſee whe- 
ther your Tackling be firm and good, 
and every thing in its true and proper 
place; when having one to ſtay his Head 
and govern the Chafing Reign, you 
may take his Back, yet not ſuddenly, 
but by degrees, and with divers heav- 
ings, and halt-riſings, which if he en- 
dure patiently, then ſettle your ſelf, but 
if he ſhrink and diſlike, then forbear to 
mount, and chate him about again, and 
then offer to mount, and do this till he 
be willing to receive you. After you 
are ſettled, receive your Stirrups, and 
cheriſh him; put your Toes forward, 
and he that ſtays his Head, let him lead 
him forward halt a dozen paces, then 
cheriſh him again, and ſhake and move 
our ſelf in the Saddle, then let him ſtay 
his lead. and remove his Hand a little 


from the Cavezon, and as you thruſt 
vour Toes forward, let. him move him 
torward with his Reins, till you have 
made him apprehend your own moti- 

on of Body or Foot, which muſt go 
aqually together, and with Spirit alſo; 


{0 
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t 
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ſo that he will go forward without the 


other's aſſiſtance and ſtay upon the re- 
raint of your own Hand; then cherith 


ft — 
dim, and pive him Graſs and Pread to 


Eat, alight from his Back, mount and 
un mount twice or thrice. together; e- 
ver mixing them with cheriſſings; 
thus exerciſe him till he be made perfect 
in going forwards and ſtanding, ſtil} at 
pleaſure. This being done, the long Reir 
may be laid aſide, and the Band about 
the Necl:, and only uſe the Trenches and 
Cavezon, with the Martingal, and let a 
Groom lcad the way before, or another 
Horſe, going only ſtraight for war ds, and 
make him ſtand till when you plcaſe, 
which will be ſoon effected by Trot- 
ting him after another Horle; ſome- 
times cqually with him, ſometimes be- 
fore, ſo that he may fix upon no cer- 
tainty but your own pleaſure, and be 
ſure to have regard to the well carriage 
of his Neck and Head, and as the Mar- 
tingal ſlackens, ſo ſtraighten it from 
time to time. 

BACK-WORM, a diſeaſe in Hawks: 
It is a Worm about half a Yard long, 
which lies wrapt up in a thin skin a- 
bout the Reins; it procceds from groſs 
and viſcous Humours in the Bowels, 
caus'd by bad Digeſtion. 

This Diſtemper is known by the 
Hawks caſting her Gorge, ſtinking 
Breath, croaking in the night, ruffling 
4 writhing her Tail, by the Mewrting, 

"EF 
As for the Cure, tho' this Worm is 
rarcly Killd, yet if it be neglected it will 
Kill the Hawk. Take a Glaſs of the 
Juice of Green-Wormwood, and put in- 
to it as many Cloves of Garlick as the 
Juice will cover, but firſt pecl them 
clean, and pierce them thro', put them 
into a Glaſs that may keep them cloſe 
ſtopp'd up, and give the Hawk one at 
A time for 3 or 4 days, at night for Sup- 
per: allotake 3 or 3 bits of Meat, roll 
them up in Muſtard-Sced unbruis'd, and 
give her them to eat; and let her Caſt- 
ing at this time be Plumagc. 

This Diſtemper is alſo call'd. the Fi- 


ander, which fee, 


BADGER, one that carries Bag- 


gage or Luggage, particularly a — 


BAD 

Huckſter that buys Corn or other Pro- 
viſions in one Place, and carries them 
to another to make Profit thereof | 

BADGER; a wild Beaſt, otherwiſe 
call'd a Gray, Brock, Boreſon or. Bauſon; 
has the Male diſtinguiſhed from the Fe- 
male, by the firſt being call'd a Boar-Pig, 
and the other a Sow; and of this Beaſt 
(ſays Geſner ) there are two kinds; the 
one reſembling a Dog in his Feet, the 
other an Hog 1n his cloven Hoofs, their 
Snout alto having the {ame difference; 
beſides the one has a prayer or whiter 
Coat than the other, and goes far out in 
teeking his Prey; they alſo differ in their 
Food, the one eats Fleſh and Carrion, 
the other and Roots Fruits: But Mr. Ne- 
berville mentions 2 forts, in a different 
manner, ſaying that one of them caſts 
his Fiants long like a Fox, and has Re- 
{dence in Rocks, making very deep 
Furrows; whercas the other makes 
them in light Ground, and has more va- 
riety of Cells and Chambers than the 
former: The firſt has his Throat, Noſe 
and Eyes, yellowiſh as a Martern's throat, 
and is much blacker and lighter-Legg'd 
than the Badger-whelp as the laſt is call'd ; 
both ſorts live upon Fleſh), hunting gree- 
dily after Carrion, and are very mi 1. 
ous to Warrens, eſpecially when big 
with Young. In general, they are Beaſts 
that have very ſ1arp Teeth, broad Back, 
and longer Legs on the right fide than 
the left, and therefore run beſt when 
they arc on the ſide of an Hill or a Cart- 
road way. Their fore-Legs have wy 
ſtarp Nails bare and apt to dig withal, 


being 5 both betore and behind, but the 
hinder very much ſhorter and cover'd 
with hair: Their ſcent is ſtrong, and 
they are much infeſted with Lice about 
the Privities ; they are of a very cold 
Nature, and therefore when it ſhows 
they wil! not come out of their holes 
tor g or 4 days together ; and at beſt 
they are inclinable to be very ſleepy, e- 
{pecially in the day-time z they ſeldom 
(tir abroad but in the Night. They are 
long-Livers, and by cxtream Age will 
grow Blind, vehen they. never ſtir out 
of their Recelles, but arc fed by ſuch 
as have their Sight. They cat their 


Fleſh iu Italy and Gerimmy:; it's beſt in 


BAD 


September if it be fat, and themſelve: 
love Hogs-fleſh above any other; for 
take but a piece of Pork and bring it 
over a Badger's Burrow, and if he be 
within, you ſhall quickly ſee him ap- 
pear. When theſe Creatures Earth, at- 
ter they have enter'd a good depth b 

digging, for the clearing of the Eart 

out, one of them falls on his Back, and 
the other lays Earth on the Belly, and 
fo taking his hinder feet in his mouth, 
draws the Belly-laden Badger out of the 
hole, and having disburden d him felt, re- 


enters, and does the like till all is fi- 
niſh'd ; nay, it's diverſion enough to be- 


BAG 


at Bay like a Bear, and make moſt in- = 


comparable Sport. 

Then as to the inſtruments uſed in 
digging, and the manner how to dig 
out the Badger, you muſt in the firſt 
place have ſuch as are fit to dig with, 
next ſo many Terriers garniſhed with 
Bells hung in Collars to make him bolt 
the ſooner : Belides which, the Collars 
will be ſome ſmall defence to the Dogs. 
The Inſtruments are theſe, a ſharp- 
pointed Spade, which ſerves to begin 
the Trench where the Ground is hard- 
eſt, and broader Tools will not ſo wel! 
enter ; the long hollowed Spade, which 


hold them, when they gather Materials; is uſctul to dig away Roots, having ve- 
for their Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Moſs, ry ſharp edges; the flat broad Spade to 
or the like; for they wrap up as much dig withal, when the Trench is better 
together with their Feet and Head as a opened and the Ground ſofter; Mat- 
Man can well carry under his Arms, tocks and Pickaxes to dig in hard 
and will make ſhift alſo to get it into, Ground, when a Spade will do but lit- 
their Cells. [tle ſervice; the Cole-rake to cleanſe the 

BADGER-HUNTING; they are hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; 
ſo ſubtil Animals, that when they per- the Clamps, whereby the Badger may be 
ceive the Terriers begin to yearn, they'll taken out alive to make ſport therewith 
ſtop the holes between the Terricrs and , afterwards : And it were not amiſs to 
them; and it the Terricrs continue lay- have a pail of Water to refreſh Terrier: 
ing, they will remove their Baggage after they are taken out of the Earth 
with them, and go into another Apart-jto take breath. The ſame may be done 
ment or Chamber of the Burrow,'by a Fox. 


whereot they have many, and ſo will 
remove from one to another, till they 
can go no further, barricading the way 
as they go. But more particularly for 
the Hunting of them it's perform'd thus: 


Firſt {eek the Farths and Burrow s where 
the Badger lics, and in a clear Moon- 


ſhine Night, ſtop all the holes but one 
or two; placing therein Sacks taſtn'd 


with drawing-ſtrings, which may ſhut 


him up as ſoon as he ſtrains the Bag. 
And when the Sacks or Bags are thus 


ſet, caſt off the Hounds, and beat all the 


Groves, Hedges and Turfs within a 
Mile or 2 about, when the Badgers that 


BADMINTON-CAVES, are Caves 
in the County of Its, all lying in a 
row, but of different dimenſions; the 
manner of which is 2 long Stones ſet 
upon the ſides, covered on the top with 
broad Stones ; the leaſt of theſe Caves is 
4 foot wide, and ſome of them 9 or 
10 foot long, wherein Spurs, picces ot 
Armour, and the like, have been found, 
not long ſince, by thoſe that digged in 
them, which makes them to be looked 
upon as the Tombs of ſome ancient 
Herocs. 

BAG; this is an uncertain quantity, 
as of 


are abroad, being alarm'd by the Dogs, 


will forthwith repair to their Earths or] Almonds about 30. 
Burrows, and ſo be taken. Now let] Aniſe- ſced 3 to 40 
the Perſon that watches the Sacks, ſtand | Pepper 1 and a quarter to 3 C. 
cloſe and upon a clear Wind, or elſe the] Gots-hair 2 to 4 C- 


Badger will find him and o ſome o- Corcon-garn 2 and a half to 4 and a quar- 
ther way for ſafety; but if the Hounds| ter, 


eitlier encounter him, or undertake the 
chaſc before he Earths, hcl} then ſtand 


BAG, 


bm 


-. 
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> * Rakes, Maukins, and the like, tho' ne- 


- 


BAK | BAK 


BAG, to retrieve a Horſe's loft Appe-[ley mingled together; of theſethe oldeſt 
tite Put an Ounce of An ſatida and Neal is ever the beſt and yields moſt, 
as much Powder of Sarin into a Bag ſſo it be tweet and untainted for the 
to be tycd.to the Bit, keeping him [preſervation whereof it is requilite to 
« bridled for 2 Hours, ſeveral times alcleanſe the Meal well from Bran, and 
Pay: As ſoon as you take off the Bri- to keep it in ſweet Veſſels. 1. For _— 
dle, he'll fall to eating; the fame Bagjot ſimple Meal, your beſt and principa 
will ſerve a long time. Bread, is Manchet baked thus. Firſt, 
 BAILIFFS; every County being] your Meal being ground upon the black 
gub-· divided into Hundreds, ſo called at] Stones, if it be poſſible, which makes 
firſt, either for containing 100 Houſes, Ithe whiteſt Flour, and bolted through 
or 100 Men, bound to Bd Arms, or ſthe fineſt Polting-cloth; you are to put 
Wapen-Takes; every ſuch Wapen- Take ſit into a cican Kinivel, and opening the 
or Hundred has commonly a Bailiff; a {Flour holiow in the midſt, pour in the 
very antient Office, and of great Autho- [quantity of 3 Pints to a Buſhel, more 
rity, but now of verylitile. The Ordina- [or leſs of the beſt Ale, with Balm and 
ry Bailiffs are of 2 ſorts, Failiffs Er- Salt to ſeaſon it; Pour in your Liquor 
rant, and Bailifis of Franchiſes ; theſreaſonably warm, and Knead all very 
firſt are theſe whom the Sheriffs ap-|well together with both your Hands, 
point to go up and down the County 2 the Brake, or for want there- 
to ſerve Writs, ſummon the County- of, fold the Dough in a Cloth, and with 
Seſſions or the like; but the other are|your Feet tread it a good While; then 
ſuch as are appointed by every Lord|letting it lie an Hour or thereabouts to 
within his Liberty, to do ſuch Offices |{well, take it out, and mould it into 
therein, as the Bailift-Errant does at [round and flat Manchets ; ſcotch them 
large in the County. But Bailiff of [about the middle to give leave to riſe, 
a Commote in Hales ſeems to have ſome ſprick the Dough with your Knife on 


tg of Judicature within the Pre-jthe top, and to putting it into the O- 


incts of the Commote ; for thus we{ven, bake it with a gentle Fire. 
Read in Stat. Wallis: Balivi autem Com- 2. For the baking of the beſt Wheat- 
motorum de catero teneant Commotos ſuos, Bread, which is alſo ſimply made of 
& Juſtitiam faciant & exerceaut inter Wheat, after the Meal is dreſs'd and 
Litigantes. bolted thro' a more coarſer Bolter than 
BAKE-HOUE; the conveniencies]was us'd for your Manchet, and put in- 
thereof ſhould be ſuch as to have a good|to a clean Tub, Trough or Kinivel; 
Bolting-houſe with large Pipes to bolt|take ſour Leaven, that is a Piece of ſuch 
Meal in, fair Troughs to iay Leaven in, like Leaven ſav'd from a former Batch, 
and ſweet Sabes to receive the Bran: and well filled with Salt, and fo laid up 
It muſt be turniſh'd with Bolters, Sear-{to ſour, and this you are to break in 
res, Ranges and Meal-ſieves of all ſorts, ſmall Pieces, into warm Water, and then 
both fine and coarſe, fair Tables to | ſtrain it; which being done, make a 
mould on, large Ovens to Bake in, the {deep hollow Hole, as aforeſaid, in the 
ſJoais thereof rather of 1 or 2 entire mid! of the Flour, aud therein put the 
Stones, than of many Bricks, and the ſtrained Liquor; then with your Hand, 
Mould to be made narrow, ſquare and mix ſome part of the Flour therewith 
eaſie to be covered: But for Peals, Cole-|till your Liquor be as thick as Pancake- 
e then cover it all over with Meal, 
ceſlary, yet they are of ſuch general uſe and fo let it lie all Night; next Morn- 
as to need no Deſcription. ing ſtir it and all the reſt of the Meal 
BAK INC, is a neceſſary Art to be well together, and with a little more 
known, and Meals for Bread, which are warm Water, Barm and Salt, to ſeaſon 
either Simple or Compound; Simple, it, bring it ro a perfect Leaven, ſtiff and 
as Wheat or Rye; Compound, as Wheat firm: After wards knead, break and tread 
and Rye mix'd, or Rye, Wheat and bar- it, as Was {aid oa * concer ning __ 
=, | | chess, 


BAL 


«acts, and ſo mould it up into reaſona- | 
ble Loaves ; then bake it with an in- 
different good Heat, And thus, accord- 
ing to theſe 2 Examples, you may bake 
any Leavened or unleavened Bread, 
whether it be ſimple Corn, as Wheat 
or Rye of it ſelf; or compound-Grain, 
as Wheat and Rye, Wheat and Barley, 
Rye and Barley, or any other mixt 
white Corn; only becauſe Rye is a little 
ſtronger Grain than Wheat, it's good to 
put the Water a little hotter thereto 
than to the Wheat. | 
3- But moreparticular for your Oven- 
Bread, or Bread for hir'd Servants, which 
is the coarſeſt ſort for Man's Uſe; take 
2 Puſhels of Barley, 2 Pecks of Peaſe, 
a Peck of Wheat or Rye, and a Peck 
of Malt, all which grind together and 
dreſs through a Meal-Sieve; then put- 
ting it into a ſour Trough, ſet Liquor 
on the Fire, and when it boils let one 
pat in the Water, and another with the 
aſh-Rudder ſtir ſome of the Flour 
therewith, after it has been ſeaſon'd 
with Salt, and ſo let it be till next 
Day: Afterwards putting to the reſt of 
the Flour, work it up into ſtiff Leaven, 
then mould it, and bake it in great 


Loaves with a ſtrong Heat: If your 


Trough be not ſour enough to ſour the 
Leaven, then vou are to let it be longer 
In the Trough, or elſe take the help of 
a ſour Leaven with your boiling Wa- 
ter ; for the hotter your Liquor 15, the 
leis will the Smell or the Rankneſs of 
the Peaſe be perceiv'd. 
BAL E; This is a Pack of Merchan- 
ee, but it is of different Quantity, as 
> | 
Cotton-Yarn 3 to 4 C. 
Ran- Silk 1 to 4 C. ; 
Lockram or Dowlas 3, 3 and an half, or 
Pieces. 
BALKS; Are Ridges or Banks be- 
tween 2 Furrows, or Pieces of Ground 
unplough'd : The Word is ſometimes 
us'd for Poles or Rafters over Out-hou- 
ſes or Barns; among Bricklayers, great 


Beams, ſuch as are us'd in making Scaf-| over with ſweet Butter, and give it hi! 


folds. | 


BALLANCE; A Pair of Scales, Then ride the Horſe a little after it, an 4 of 


an even Weight, 


BAL 


BALLANCE of Trade; The Dit- 
ference or Exceſs between the Value of 
Commodities bought of Foreigners, and 
the Value of our own native Producti- 
ons tranſported into other Nations. 
To BALLANCE, to poiſeor make even 
Weight, to ſettle or even an Accompt. 
BALLS CORDIAL, for the 
Strangles; © Take of Butter the _ 
of an Egg, Cinnamon, 1 Dram, a large 
** Nutmeg grated, and 2 Drams of Su- 
e gar, mix them well; add half a Glaſs 
of Brandy, and ſtir all over a gentle 
„Fire. Tie this in a round Bag to be 
« faſten'd to the Horſe's Bit, and chew'd 
3 or 4 Times a Day. Mr. Markham's 
famous Cordial Balls of admirable Vir- 
tue for curing any violent Colds or 
Glands, to prevent Heart: ſickneſs, or to 
purge away molten Greaſe, c. in Hor- 
ſes, are made in the following Manner: 
„ Take Aniſe- ſeed, Cummin-Sceds, Fen- 
e nugreek- Seeds, Carthamus- Seeds, E- 
e lecampain-Roots and Colts- foot, of 
« each 2 Ounces, beaten and ſearced ve- 
« ry fine; 2 Ounces of the Flour of 
« Brimſlone, an Ounce of the Juice of 
<« Liquoriſh, and diſſolve it on the Fire 
ein half a Pint of White-wine: Then 
% take an Ounce of Chymical Oil of 
&« Aniſe- ſeeds, 1 Ounce of Sallet Oil, 
* Honey, Syrup of Sugar, or for want 
“ of it, Moloſſes, of each halt a Pint; 
« all which mix with proper Powders, 
and with as much fine Wheat-Flour 
« as will bind and knit them together, 
« work them into a ſtiff Paſte to be 
ſtopt cloſe in a Gallipot, for they'll keep 
all the Year, I mean the Paſte and make 
it into Balls as you ſee Occaſion. Now 
| as to the form of cheſe Balls, if they be 
gre at the end of a Stick, they mul 
e ſharp at both Ends, and thick in the 
Middle; but if in a Horn of Beer, the) 
may be made as big as a good Walnut; 
put down a good Hornful of Beer attc! 
every one of them, to clear the Paſſage 
ec. For the uſing of them to prdger! 
Sickneſs, take a Ball and anoint it" 
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in the Morning in the manner of a Pil 


Feed and Water him abroad or at home 


D 


as uſual, and thus do 3 or 4 Morning: 
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together. For a Cold or Glands, uſe 
them in the ſame manner for a Week 
together; to fatten a Horſe give them 
for a Fortnight. For ſcouring, uſe 
them after and in his Heat; one of them 
diſſolved in a Pint of warm Sack, is a 
reſent Remedy for a ſmall Cold; 4 
— the ſame Effect in ordinary Water 
made lukc- warm. If one be given be- 
fore Travel, it prevents Tiring; given 
in the Heat of Travel, refreſhes Weari- 
neſs; and after Travel, ſaves the Horſe 
from all Surfeits and inward Sickneſſes. 
For other Sorts, ſee Cordial or Treacle- 
Balls and Che wing- Balls, under thoſe Ar- 
ticles. | | 
BALM; A ſweet-ſmelling Herb, 
whoſe Leaf when tender, makes a Part 
of Sallet-furniture; being multiplied 
both by Sced and rooted Branches, like 
Lavender, Hyſſop, Thyme, exc. It is 


- © healing and exhilarating Cordial, So- 
- Yeraign for the Brain, ſtrengthening the 
_ Memory, and powerfully chafing away 
f Ielancholy: And as the tender Leaves 
F (as aforeſaid) are uſed in Compoſition 
e with other Herbs for Sallets, ſo the 
1 Sprigs freſh-gathered put into Wine or 
f other Drink, during the Heat of Sum- 
1, Mer, give it a wonderful quickneſs; 
\t and belides, this Plant yields an incom- 
. Þarable Wine made in the ſame manner 
4 as that of Cowſlip-flowers. 

ir BALOTADE; A Leap in which 


2 manag'd Horſe offers to ſtrike out 
With his hind-Legs, but does it not ; 
only making an Offer, and ſhewing the 
Shoes of his hind - Feet · 


2 B AN-DOG; A Dog kept in Bands 
de Or ty'd up; a Maſtiff for the Houſe, 
ul Bull, Bear, c. which ſhould be choſen 
he With theſe Properties and Qualities, that 
m have a large and mighty Body, well 
1t; et a great Head, ſharp fiery Eyes, a 


ide black gs flat Jaws, with a 

Hung on either Side, appearing Lion- 
= like faced : His Teeth even - both 
bp, is Jaws and ſharp, a great Breaſt, big 
1 Legs and Feet, ſhort Tail, not too curſt, 
%% ar too gentle of Diſpoſition, not laviſh 


-of his barking, no Gadder; and laſtly, 


au hat he have a loud ſhrill Voice for the 


Terror of Thieves; but for the Choice 


ng 
1 1 


e 


of them when young, 


BAN 
ſee Shepherd's 
1 70. 

BANGLE-E ARS; An Imperfec- 
tion in an Horſe that is remedied in 
this manner: Place his Ears ſo as you 
would have them ſtand, and then with 
2 little Boards or Pieces of Trenchers 3 
Fingers broad, having 2 long Strings 
knit thereto, bind the Ears ſo faſt in 
the Places where they are fix'd that 
they cannot ſtir: Then behind the Head 
and the Root of the Ear you'll fee a 
great deal of empty wrinkled Skin, 
which with your Finger and Thumb 
you are to ou up, and clip away with 
a ſharp Pair of Scillers coſe by the Head; 
afterwards with a Needle and red Silk 
ſtitch the 2 Sides of the Skin together, 
and with your green Ointment heal up 


the Sore ; that done, take away your 


Splints that held up the Ears, and in 
a ſhort Time you ſhall find them keep 
the ſame Place where you ſet them, 
without Alteration. 
BANK-FENCE; the beſt and 
cheapeſt, where flat Stones are not to 
be had, is to dig green Turf about a 
Spit deep, the breadth of the Spade, and 
4 or 5 Inches thick: Let theſe Turts be 
laid with the Graſs outward eycn by 2 
Line, and on the back- ſide of them a- 
nother Row of Turf, leaving a Foot 
Space of ſolid Ground on the out- ſide. 
to prevent the Bank from {lipping in; 


on the out- ſide of which a Ditch may 


be made of any Depth or Breadth at 
Pleaſure: With the Earth taken out 
thence, the Workman is to fill themid- 
dle of the Bank level with the Turf on each 
Side, and then lay 2 more Rows of Turf 
upon the firſt, and fill it again as be- 
fore. This is to be done till the Bank 
riſes to the height of 4 Foot, or of 
what height you pleaſe, only the Foun- 
dation muſt be ſomewhat broader, if 
you would have it made higher, and a 
ſmall, Slope given to the Bank, ſo as the 
Top of it may be above 3 Foot wide: 
Upon this Platform plant your Quick- 
ſet about a Foot or more in depth; by 
which means you'll have a Fence 6 Foot 
high beſides the Hedge on it, that will 
be continually verdant on both Sides, 
like a green Wall, and ſufficient to keep 

D 2 all 


BAR 


all ſorts of Cattle within their Bounds. 


| BAR 
BARBARY-FALCON, called by 


Beſides that the Graſs-Roots will bind | ſome Iartary- Falcon, is a Bird ſeldom 


the Turf ſo cloſe, that in a Year's Time 


ſound, and call'd a Paſſenger as well as 


it will become entirely ſolid, and it will the Haggard, being ſumething leſs than 


be much ſtronger, when the Roots ot 


the Quick come to bind all together in 
like manner. 


the Tiercel Gentle, and plum'd Red un- 
der the Wings, ſtrong arm'd, with long 
Talons and Stretchers. It's a Bird that 


BANKRUPT. 


See Commiſſion of | is very venturouily bold, and you may 


Hy her with the Haggard all May and 


BANKS of a Fiſ-Pond; If well June: Theſe Hawks are ſlack of mewe 


made, and in ſufficient Dimenſions, no- 
thing can hurt them, but great Land 
Floods or Water-Shots, which, if fſut- 
fered to run over, will not only carry 
oft the Fiſh, but even gurry Holes in 
the back of the Bank, and weaken it 
ſo much, that it the Flood continues, it 
will {weep all away together. For pre- 
venting this Miſchief there are 2 Me— 
thods. 

1. Grates at each Fnd of the Bank, 
3 upon the Level that is to be the 

eight of the Water. 

2. Channcls of Diverſion, which be- 
ing taken to high in the Current as may 
cad the Water upon the Side of either Hill 
above the Bank, you have Power to 
turn out all the Water at pleaſure, fo 
as none may come upon the Bank. 
Theſe Channels, made 4 Foot wide on 
cach ſide of the Pond, are very uſeful 
in this and many other Reſpects, ſince 
they give a perſe&t Command of the 
Water, ſo as to fill or keep dry any of 
the Ponds, and in a wet Seaſon are an 
abſolute Security. The String of Ponds 
in Hide-Park 1s admirably diſpos'd for 


ing at firſt, but when once they begin, 


they mew their Feathers very faſt: They 


are termed Barbar Fulcons, becauſe they 
make their Paſſage through that Coun- 
try, where they are more frequently 
taken than in any other place. 

BARBEL and BARBEL-FISH- 
ING; This Fiſh is ſo called by reaſon 
of the Beard that is under his Note or 
Chaps, it being alſo a Leather- Mouth'd 
Fiſh; I mean ſuch an one as will not 
break his hold when hooked, but if big, 
will often break Rod and Line; they 
{wim together in great Shoals, and are 
the worſt in April, The Places whi- 
ther they moſily reſort are where Weeds 
grow, or in Gravelly riting Grounds, 
where this Fiſh will dig and root like 
a Swine with its Noſe : He alſo fre- 
quents ſometimes ſwift Currents and 


where he is apt to ſettle himſelf among 
the Piles and hollow Places, or among 
Moſs or Weeds, that tho' the Water be 


ble; but after Summer is over he retires 
into deep Waters to help the Femaleto 


this Purpoſe ; for the Current of the 
Valley is carry'd along by the lide of all 
the Ponds, and may be let into any of 
them, or any of them may be empty'd 
into it, than which their cannot be a 
greater Conveniency. 


BANQUET); Part of the Branch 


of an Korſe's-bit. See Branch. 
BARA-PICKLET; 


dig a hole in the Sand to hide her Spawn 
in, from being devoured by other Fiſh, 


| This Filh is of good Taſte and Shape, e. 


ſpecially his Palate is curiouſly ſhap 
and he will eat nothing that is not clean, 
and to have any good Sport with him 
your bait muſt be wWiell- ſcoured: Th: 
belt is Lob-worm, Gentles are alſo gooc 


Bread made ſif green, and ſo is Chceie made toug! 
of fine Flour, and kneaded up with Barm, 


which makes it very light and ſpungy. 


by keeping it in a wet Linnen-bag : 
Day or two; nay, Cheeſe ſteeped it 


Its Form is round, about an Hand's- |clarified Honey, and the Ground where 


breadth. 


BARATRY, (of che Maſter of a Ship, 


therewith, will give you an Opportu 


&c.) is his cheating the Owners or In- [nity to catch good ſore of Barbels, | 


turers, either by running away with [there be any thercabouts. As for Py 


the Ship, or Imbezling their Goods, 5c. Rod and Line, 


ot! 


they ſhould be 


Kron; 


other Places, as deep Bridges or Wears, 


never ſo {witt, he'll remain immovea- 


with you intend to. fiſh being bait | 
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in 
w 
flamed by corrupt Blood, proceeding | 


BAR 


ſtrong and long, with a running Plum- 


met on the Line, that is, a Bullet with 
a Hole through the midit ; and let a lit- 
tle bit of Lead be plac'd a Foot or more 


above the Hook, to keep the Bullet from 


falling down on it, ſo the Worm will 
be at the bottom ; ana when he takes 
the Bait your Plummet will lye and not 
choak the Fiſh; and by the bending of 
the Rod you may know when he bites, 
as alſo with your Hand feel him make 
a ſtrong Snatch ; then ſtrike, and you 
will rarcly fail, if you play him well 
and heave him; and in ſhort, if you 


manage him not dexterouſly he will 


break your Line. As for the belt time 
of Fiſhing, it is about Nine a Clock ; 
and the chicteſt Seaſon for it is the lat- 
ter End of May, June, Fuly, and the 
beginning of Argu/t. 

 BARBERRIES, are raiſed by Suck- 
ers, of which you have plenty about 
the Roots of old Trees; yet ſutler not 
many Suckers to grow about them, 
neither let their Tops be cut like cloſe 
round Buſſes as many do, which makes 
them grow fo thick, that they neither 
can bear, nor ripen Fruit fo well as if 


they grew fuller and thinner : It's a 


Plant that bears a Fruit very uſeful in 
Houſcwifery, whereof there are ſeveral 
Sorts, altho' but one only common, a- 
bove which is to be preterred that 
which bears its Fruit without Stones; 
there 15 alſo another Sort which chiefly 
diflers ſrom the common Kind, in that 
the Berries are twice as big, and more 
excellent to preſerve. 

ARB ES; 


2 by 2 Paps under the Tongue, 
nch ſeldam prove hurtful, till en- 


from vicious Humors that make them 
raw, and grow beyond their uſual Size, 
and cauſe them to become very painful, 
Which will hindera Horſe's Feeding: They 
muſt be cut off cloſe with a Pair of 
Sciſſars, and let the Horſe blood; then 


prick them in the Palate of the Mouth 
with your Fleam, 


| waſhing the Part 
with Wine- Vinegar, Bole-Armoniac and 
Salt, and take care no Hay-duſt ſtick 
upon the Place clipp'd. 


* 


|the principal Ratters, in all thoſe Build- 
> 3 A common Dilcaſe in 
Horſes, and few are without them, be- Kirkin- head. 


BAR ING of Trees; is frequently 


1 
In black Cattle this Diſtemper is a ſu- 


which often hinders them trom eating 
their Meat ; for the curing whereof, 
caſt the Beaſt, and take out his Tongue; 


they rub the Part with Salt and Gar- 


be clean gone, waſhing all his Mouth 
with Salt and Wine, or Vinegar and 
Salt; within an Hour vou may give him 
ſome Graſs or green Herbs, and ſo con- 
tinue till the Cure be effected. 

2. If he have ſuch Barbes as grow 
and hang like Fleſh-Pimples under his 
Tongue, aſter they are clipp'd oft, rub 
and chafe i YT and Salt 
beaten as aforeſaid, wiſhing and rub- 
bing his Mouth gently with ſoft Lin- 
nen dipped in warm Wine, and he ſhall 
do well. 

3 . But in caſe it ſo happen that the 
Beaſt have neither Barbes nor Flux, and 
yet do not cat his Meat well, then beat 
Garlick with Sallet-Oil, and ſquirt ſome 
thereof into his Noſtrils ſeveral Morn- 
ings; and if you mix ſome of it with 
the Juice of Onions, it will make him 
the mae deſirous of it. | 
BAR DS are broad Slices of Bacon 
bis cover Fowls before they arc roaſted, 
bak'd or otherwiſe dreſs'd. 

BARGE-COURSE. 
make uſe of this Term to tignity a 
part of the Tiling, which et over 


ings where there 15 cither a Gable or a 


practis'd in Autumn, and it is the ta— 
king away ſome of the Earth that is 
on the Roots, that the Winter Rain and 


to the Roots. 


houſe, or Place to keep Bark in, for the 
Ute of Tanners. 
BARK-BINDING; a Diſtemper 
incident to Trees, is cured by {litting 
the Bark, or elſe cutting the Bark ac- 
cording to the Grain of it, as in Apple- 


"9 


clip the Barbes with a Pair of Sciflars, 
or cut them with a ſharp Knife; others 
burn them oft with an hot Iron: Then ' 


lick beaten together till all the Phlegm 


perfluous Pieceof Fl:ſhon their Tongues, | 


_- 


Workmen * 


Show Waters may penetrate further in- 


BAR KAR V, a Tan-houſe, Hcath- 


trecs, . 


BAR BAR 

trees, Pear- trees, &. ſtraight down; or 3 Weeks before the other, and de- 
in Cherries, &c. round about the Trees. | lights moſt in ſome Sort of hot and dry 

BARK-GALLING, is when Trees Land. The Seaſon for ſowing Barley 
are gall d by being bound to Stakes, or differs according to the Nature of the 
by Thorns, or otherwiſe; for the cu- Soil and Situation of the Place; ſome 
ring whereof, ſome Clay mult be laid | ſowing in March, others in April, and 
on the galled Place, and Hay-bands , ſome in May, yet with good Succeſs; 
wrap'd about it. 


and it uſually proves according as the. 


. near 170c0 Houſes; the whole is divi- 


BARKING, Thus Hunters call the ſucceeding Weather happens, only adry 


Noiſe made by a Fox in the time of 
Clicketting, | 

BARKSHIRE; An Inland Coun- 
ty lying between Oxfordſhire on the 
North, Hampſhire on the South, Surrey | 


on the Eaſt, Wilts and Gloceſter on the 


Weſt; ſo that from Eaſt to Welt it con- 
tains in length 45 Miles; in breadth from | 
North to South 25; in which Compaſs 
it's computed to contain 527 090 Acres, 


ded into 20 Hundreds, wherein are 140 
Pariſhes, and 11 Market-Towns, 4 
whereof are privileg'd to ſend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. This County is 
very pleaſant, the Air ſweet, and the 
Soil fruit ful, eſpecially that call'd, The 
Vale of White Horſe, which is exceeding 
good. Abundanceof Fern growsabout 
Reading, the County-Town, that being 
a Plant delighting in gravelly and fan- 
dy Places, ſuch as the Country is all a- 


Time is moſt kindly for the Seed; for 
it's obſervable that moiſt Weather is 
beſt for Winter-Grain, and dry, for any 
Seeds in the Spring or Summer; be- 
cauſe the Grain in the Winter ſhould 
ſpring the ſooner, and the more gra- 

ually, leſt the ſudden Drought poll it. 
The principal Uſe of Barley, is for ma- 
king Beer, as being the ſweeteſt and 
molt pleafant Grain for that purpoſe. 
It's the beſt Grain either boil'd with no 
more Water than it drinks up, or ground 
in a Mill, and wet intoa Paſte, or made 
intoa Maſh for fattening of Hogs. 
The beſt Barley is that which is thick, 
welghty, ſmooth, white, betwixt old 
and new. Beſides what's already men- 


tion d, it's of great Uſe in Phyſick ; it o- 


pens Stoppages ot the Bladder by its ab- 
ſterſive Faculties, and with its other 
Qualities allays the ſharpneſs of the Hu- 


bout. It's watered on the North-fide 
by the Thames, which ſeparates it from 
Oxfordſhire, and Southwards by the Ken- 
ner, which falls into the Thamesat Read- 
ing. 
BARKS of Trees; Thercin is a very 
richSalt, but moſt inthcOaken-bark ; and 
the leſs valuable Bark or Rind (for the 
beſt Sort is for T 11:16 + 1's) being broke 
into Pieces, and lud On. Corn or Piſture— 
Land, muſt needs en ich it, and be much 
better than the Earth (ſuilly found in 
the bottom of old larg und hollow 
Willow Trees that are pai: tied with- 
in, which is accounted 1o rich and. ef- 
fectual. | | 
BARLEY; It's a very neceſſary 
Grain, tho' converted uſually to the 
worſt Uſe of any that grows in the 
Kingdom, through extenſive Drinking; 
there is but little difference obſerved in 
this Grain, only there is one Sort call'd 
&arh-ripe Barley, that is uſually ripe 2 2 


mours; and Cakes made thereof, may 
very well be given to ſeveral Perſons; 
fo! it extinguiſhes their Thirſt, and 
is good for many infirmities of the 
Breaſt, c. 

BARLEY-BROTH, being of it 


ſelf windy, ſoon grows ſour, and docs 


not at all agree with the Stomach; but 
the Fault is remedied by boiling the ſame 
carefully with Hyſſop, Spikenard or 
Cinnamon; and it nouriſhes far better, 
eſpecially if a little Sugar be added 
thereto. 

BARLEY-CORN, is taken for 
the leaſt of ourlong Meaſures, of which 
3 in Length make an Inch. 

BARM, Yeft, the Head or Work- 
ings out of Ale or Beer. 

BARNACLE, a Soland Gooſe, ſaid 
to breed out of the rotten Wood of the 
Trees in Scotland; alſo a Sort of Fill 


thro' the Planks of a Ship, if it be not 
ſheath d. 


BARN 4- 


like a long red Worm, which will eat 
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Tube, is pretended to be ſupported by 
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 BARNACLES, Horſe-twitcheys or 
Brakes; Theſe are Things which Farri- 
ers uſe to put upon Horſes Noſes, when 
they will not ſtand quietly to be ſho'd, 
blooded, or dreſt of any ſort of Sore: 
Some call them Pinchers; but then they 
are ſo term'd, to diſtinguiſh them from 
e foregoing, fince theſe have Handles 
them, whereas the other 1s bound 
o the Noſe with a Lace or Cord: In- 
deed there is a third Sort, tho' differ- 
ing from the firſt, but very little; for 
this is held together at the Top by a 
Ring encloſing the Buttons, firſt havin 
the Top-buttons held by an Iron: pin ri- 
vetted through them; but the meaneſt 
Sort of all is that which is call'd Roller- 
Barnacles, or Mood-Twitchers, being on- 
tp Rollersof Wood bound together, 
With the Horſe's Noſe between them; 
d for want. of better, they ſerve in- 
ſtead of Iron-barnacles, 
* BAROMETER or BARO- 
SCOPE; A new invented Inſtrument, 


1 


BAR 


Quick-ſilyver in the Tube riſe higher, 
but it does not: Alſo it the Quick-fil- 
ver in the Tube were ſupported by rhe 
Preſſure or Weight of he Air on the 
ſtagnant Quick-ilver in the Veſſel; 
then would not the Quick-lilver deſcend | 
by making ſome ſmall Hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently per- 
ceive it to do. Again, when the Air 
is molt rare, and by Conſequence leſs 
1 if any Weight thereof ſhould 
e ſupported, then will the Columa of 
Quick-lilver in the Tube be 3 
and when the Air is more denſe, or 
harden'd with moiſture, then it will be 
lower; the contrary whereof would 
happen, if their Hypotheſis were true. 
But this is certain, that as the ambient 
Air becomes more or le{s rare, or denſe, 
ſo does the Air in the Tube contract 
or'dilate it ſelf, which is the ſole Cauſe 
of the Riſe or Fall of the Quick- ſilver. 
But to abſcrve ſomething concerning 
the more particular Uſesof this Inftru- 


whereby the Authors tbercof pretend 
to diſcover the Temper and Inclination | 
gf the Air from its Weight, and is de- 
cribed after this manner. A Glaſs- Tube 
is tobe Rermetically ſealed at one End, 
and filled almoſt with Quick-filver ; 
then it muſt be inverted, and the open 
End left to reſt in a Veſſel of Quick- 

ver; whereupon the Tube, by its 
Pondcrofity, preſſes downwards into 
the Veſſel, and ſo diſtends and ſtrains 
the Air, which is but little remaining 
m the Glaſs; that the Top of the Tube 
1s for a {ſpace void of Quick-lilver, 
ſo far as that ſmall Portion or Remain- 
der of Air is capable of Diſtention, 
which is much more by Quick-lilver, 

o' the moſt ponderous of fAuid Bodies, 
than by Water in the Weather-glaſs. 

ut this Column of Quick: ſilver in the 


the Weight of the ambient Air profing 
on the ſtagnant Quickſilver in the Vel- 
ſel; and that as the Air becomes more 


ment. As the Barofcope predicts only 
fairand foul Weather, thata Man may be 
better directed which of theſe to expect, 
he muſt ſtill note the riſing and falling 
of the Mercury; for its riling in any 
part of the Glaſs denotes a tendency 
to Fair, as its falling down ſhews an 
Inclination to Rain or Wet. As for the 
Words engraven on the upper part of 
the Regiſter-Plates, they are then only 
to be noted when the Mercury re- 
moves from changeable upwards, and 
thoſe on the lower part are to be no- 
ted only when the Quick-tilver falls 
from Changeable downwards; whereas 
in other Cafes the Words are of no 
Uſe; for if its riſing in any part fore- 
ſhews a tendency to Fair, and its fal- 
ling in any part, theſame to Foul Wea- 
ther; it follows that if it falls from 
ſettle to fair, it may yet Rain a little, 
and the like if it riſe from the Word 
much Rain, to Rain; for tho' its riſing 
betoken a tendency to Fair, yet ſince 


or leſs ponderous, ſo the Quick-filver 
in the Tube riſes or falls more or leſs 


Accordingly: But then in caſe the ſtag- 
mant Quick-filver 


broader Veſſel, the greater Quantity of 


it is ſtill low at the Word Rain, there 
may be yet ſome wet Weather, tho? 
not ſo much as there was before the 


were broader, in a, Quick-filyer began to riſe. 


But if the Mercury mount up from 


Air would preſs harder upon it, and the | Changeable, then the Weather for the 
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moſt part will be ſuch as the Words in 


the upper part of the Regiſter do im- 
port; and if from Changeable it falls 


down, the Weather likewiſe will be 
much the ſame, as the Words in that part 
do expreſs; but in the Mercury's riſing 
up to Changeable, when tis below it, or 
falling when 'tis above it, the Words 
Gonife nothing. If the Mercury riſes 


very * the Weather will continue 


fair ſo long as it ſtands at that Pitch, 
and you will not find it change much 
till the Mercury falls down a good 
Space lower. Solikewiſe when it's fal- 
len down very low, you muſt expect 
wet Weather all the time of its ſo con- 
tinuing, in both which Particulars you 


ws ill be certain, provided the Wind and 


Moon concur; for both the Wind and 
Changes of the Moon arc to be obſer- 
ved iu order to make a true Predicti- 
on: And firſt, for the Wind, it's found 


to be of very great Moment, for if the 


Claſs falls, and the Wind ſit in thoſe 
Quarters from whence much Rain is 
obſerved ulually to come, as about Lon- 
don are the South and South-Welt, then 
It 15 not to be doubted but Wet will 
follow; whercas on the contrary, if 


BAR 
ſets then North and Eaſt, it certainly 
will continue as long as the Mercury 
continues thus high; but when you ſee 
it begin to fink ſomewhat conſiderably, 
then be ſure a Thaw will quickly fol- 
low : If in a Froſt the Air becomes o- 
ver- caſt, and the Quick-filver riſes of a 
ſudden yet higher, when it has ſtood 
high for a time before, then look for 
Snow; for the Cold above, which is the 
Cauſe of Snow, cauſes alſo the Air to 
become more heavy by Condenſation: 
If the Glais riſe and fall but little, or it 
be unſettled in its Motion, it then argue: 
an unconſtant Seaſon, and the Weather 
will not continue long in one State; the 
like happens when it is about the Word 
Changeable or Uncertain, for then no 


true gueſs can be made what the Wea- 


ther will be. 

The Mercury is always obſerved to 
be loweſt in extreme high and ſtrong 
Winds; it happens when the Air is full 
of Moiſture; but the Glaſs does no way 
predict Winds before-hand, for the ex- 
treme lowneſs of the Quick-ſilver hap- 
pens only at the very time the Wind 
blows; and as ſoon as the Wind ceaſes, 


the Glaſs riſe when the Winds blow | the Mercury is then found to riſe 3 


from a dry Quarter of the Heavens, as 
with us.are the North and Eaſt, then 
it is an hundred to one but the Weather 
will be fair; but if the Glals riſes, and 
the Wind be South, it is doubtful; fo 
alſo if it falls, and the find be North; 
for then it often happens that the Wea- 
ther does not always prove ſuch as the 
ril.ng and falling of the Glaſs predicts. 
Then as to the Moon, it's well obſer— 
ved, that the Weather is generally in- 


clinable to Moiſture, about- three war 
C 


before, and three Days after both t 
New and full Moon; if therefore the 
Glaſs falls, the Wind be South, and the 
Moan near the New or the Full, the Cer- 
tainty of Rainis ſtill much the greater, 
If the Mercury be high in Summer— 
time, when the Weather is hot, and does 
of a ſudden fall down a pretty conſide- 
rable Diſtance, then expect great and ſud- 
den Storms of Rain and Thunder to fol- 
low ſoon after; but when the Glaſs is 
riſen very high in Winter, and the Wind 


pace; but ſuch a riſe that immediately 
tollows Storms, is no Sign of fair Wea- 
ther, except it riſes much higher than 
it was at the Time of the Winds begin- 
f ing to blow. It muſt alſo beobſerved, 
that when Wet is predicted by the Glaſ:, 
or by any Sign or Token, it generally 


begins to Rain either when the Moon 


is at South, or elſe when the Sun come: 
to be on the ſame Quarter from whence 
the Wind blow; and if it rains not 2 
the Time ſof the Moon's Southing o- 
Northing, nor when the Sun and Wind 
come together, then it will hardly Rain 
till the ſame Times return again; which 
in time of Harveſt is a good Note, anc 
very ſeldom fails, tho? it ſometime: 
may. Note alſo, that moſt great Chang: 
es of the Weather happen with us eithe 
at the New or Full Moon; and if th: 
Weather changes not till then, it wi 
hold on as it is, till the next New 
Full Moon comes. Froſt generally break: 


at the Changes vrhen it does break, a. 


preſages Froſt to enſue, and the ſame 
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| that Rain comes, after a dry Seaſon has 


. as uſually at the Change or Full! 


„Alla fatida 20 to 5o lb. weight. 
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g continu'd, | 
'BARREN SPRINGS, uſually 
flow from Coal-Mines, or any Sulphu- 
feous Minerals, which are prejudicial to 
Lands, as being of ſuch a brackiſh harſh 
Wality, that they kill Plants inſtead of 
uriſhing them, as Urine, Dung or Salt 
ill do, it not apply'd in due Quantity: 
owever 'tis very probable that ever 
theſe Waters would make a conſiderable 
Improvement, if ſparingly us'd, and in 
wet Times, when a great Quantity of 
other Waters might mix with them : 
They are generally Reddiſh, leaving a 
Sediment of the ſame Colour, and are 
much better when they have run ſome 
Diſlance, than at their firſt breaking out. 
BARRIERS; A Martial Exerciſe 
'of Men, armed and fighting together 
with ſhort Swords, within certain Bars 
or Rails, whereby they are ſevered from 
Ge Beholders. But they are now quite 
out of uſe. | 
BAR RS, in a Horſe, are properly the 
very Ridges or upper Parts of theGums, 
between the Under-tuſhes and Grinders, 
'the outward Sides of them being al- 
ways call'd che Gums. Theſe Barrs ſhould 
be ſharp-ridg'd and lean; for ſince all the 
Subjection a Horſe ſuffers, proceeds 
from thoſe Parts; if they have not the 
ualities but now mention'd, they'll be 
very little, or not at all ſenſible, ſo that 
the Hor ſe can never have a good Mouth : 
For it they be flat, round and unſenſi- 


ble the Bit will not work its Effect, and 
„ eee ſuch a Horſe can be no 
be 


tter govern'd by the Bridle, than if 
ne took hold of his Tail. 

BARTH; A warm Place or Paſture 
For Ca'ves or Lambs, c. | 
B ART ON; In Devonſhire and the 
Weſt of England, is a Word us'd for the 
.Demeſn Lands of a Manour; for the 
Manour-Houſe it ſelf, and in ſome Pla- 
7 for Out- houſes, Fold- yards or Back- 
iides. , 

BASKET; 
quantity, as of 
HMedlars 2 Buſhels, 


this is an uncertain 


- 
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BASIL or SWEET BASIL; 
both great and ſmall is multiplied by a 
Seed of a blackiſh Cinamon-colour, ve- 
ry ſmall and a little oval : It is annual 
and very tender, being ſeldom ſown but 
in hot Beds, beginning therewith at the 
beginning of February, and continuing 
to do ſo the whole Year. Its young 
Leaves are uſed in a ſmall quantity with 
the furnitures of Sallets, among which 
they make an agrecable pertume; it is 
tranſplanted in Ay either in Pots or 
Beds. This Plant imparts a grateful ſa— 
vour, if not too ſtrong; its ſomewhat 
offenſive to the Eycs, and therefore the 
tender Tops are to be very ſparingly uſed 
in our Sallets, 
BASILICUM OINTMENT. 
See Ointment Biſclicum. 
BAT; otherwiſe called Rear-Momſe, 
or Flitrer- Mouſe, is a ſmall Bird bred iu 
moſt of the Aſian and European Regi- 
ons, and frequent in England in Sum- 
mer: time, feeding upon Gnats, Flies, 
Fleſh, Candles, c. It's naked of Fea- 
thers, its, Wings whole or webbed to- 
gether, after the manner of web-footed 
Water-Fowl. Theſe Birds fly abroad 
chicfly in the Morning and Evening, 
they ſeeing beſt in the Night, and their 
Viſory Spirits being then moſt thin and 
lucid ; their Voice is loud and ſhrill ; 
they breed in holes 2 young ones at a 
time, having 2 Teats, tho' ſome Au- 
thors ſay they are generated out of pu- 
trid Matter. 
BAT ABLE GROUND; This 
was Land lying between England and 
Scotland, heretotore in queſtion, when 
giſtinct Kingdoms, to which it belong- 
ed. It is as much as if you ſhould ſay 
Litigious or diſputable Ground. 
BATARDIER, a Place in a Gar- 
den prepared for the Planting of Fruit 
Trees in it, which bcing tranſplanted 
thither from the Nurſery, are to be plac d 
in Eſpaliers or elſewhere in the ſtead of 
2 dead Tree. 
To BATE or BAIT (in Falconry) 
is when a Hawk flutters with hot | 
Wings either from Pearch or Fiſt ; as 
it 1t were ſtriving to get away. 


? 


BAT: 


for the Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes, from 


the King's and the Queens- Bath, divided 


ing quality more effectual: 


BAT 


BAT 


BAT-FOWLING; a particular chooſing a temperate clear Day for tha: 


Method to take Birds in the Night that 
rooſt on Pearches, or in Trees, or 
Hedge-Rows, and is per form'd thus: 
Being arrived at the place where the 
ſport is expected, ſome Straw or Tor- 
ches are to be lighted, and the Buſhes 
or Hedge-Rows beaten; then the Birds 
will preſently fly towards the flames, 
where they may be taken with Nets, or 
beat down with Buſhes fixt at the end 
of Poles, or by carrying large Boughs 
lin'd with Bird-lime to entangle them, 
The uſual time for putting this ſport 
in practice, is when the Weather is 
extreme dark, and with great ſilence 
till thelights are burning, at which they 
are amazed, and ſpeedily fly to the flames. 

BATH; a City in the County of 
Somerſet, lying in a ſmall low Plain, ſur- 
rounded by Hills, out of which iſſue 
many Springs of a wonderful Virtue, 


whence the Place took its Name. Theſe 
Waters arc hot, of a bluciſh colour, 
and ſtrong ſcent, and fend forth thin 
Vapours : In the City are 4 hot Baths, 
one Triangular, called the Croſs- Bath, 
from a Croſs that formerly ſtood in the 
midſt thereof, and is about 25 Foot 
long, aud as broad at one end, the heat 
of it gentler than the reſt, becauſe it 
has fewer Springs: Another is the Her- 
Bath, which hefetofore was much hot- 
ter than the reſt, when it was not ſo 
large as it is now: The other two are 


only by a Wall, the laſt having no Spring 
therein, but receiving the Water from 
the King's-Bath, that is about 60 foot 
ſquare, and has in the middle of it ma- 
ny hot Springs which render its heal- 
Each of 
theſe two Baths has a Pump to pump 
Water upon the Diſeaſed, where ſtrong 
Imbrications are required; and in every 
Bath there are Stone-Seats for the con- 
veniency of ſuch as uſe the Water. 
BATHING a FALCON, is 
when weaned from her Ramage-foole- 
Ties, being alſo hired, rewarded and 
throughly reclaimed; ſhe is offer d ſome 
water to bathe herſelf in, in a Baſon 


where ſhe may ſtand up to her Thighs, Greet 3 To bathe an Horſe in Salt-water 
1s 


purpoſe: When you have thus hireq 


the Hawk, and rewarded her with 
warm Meat, carry her in the Mornin 

to {ome Bank, and there hold her in th: 
Sun till ſhe has endued her Gorge, tak- 
ing off her Hood that ſhe may prune 
and pick her ſelf: That done, Hood 
her again, ſet her near the Baſon, and 
taking off her Hood, let her bathe again 
as long as ſhe pleaſes; after which take 
her up, let her pick her ſelf as before, 
and then feed her: But it ſhe refuſe the 
Baſon to bathe in, ſhew her ſome ſmal 
River or Brook for that purpoſe ; b 

this uſe of bathing ſhe gains ſtrengt 

with a ſharp appetite, and ſo grow: 
bold ; but give her no waſh'd Meat that 
Day wherein ſhe bathes. 

B ATHS; there are ſeveral ſorts of 
them proper for the curing of Diſtem- 
pers in Horſes, and particularly, 

1. For all Swellings in any part ot 
the Body, © Take Muſcadine and Sallet- 
* oil, of each a pint, Bay-leaves, and 
* Roſemary, of each two handfuls, le: 
* them boil half an hour, and being to 
bathe the Horſe therewith, the grieved 
Part is to be rubb'd and chaf'd with a 
wiſp or Hair-cloth. Then put all into a 
broad bowl or pail, to preſerve the Li- 
quor and Herbs, and after bathing bind 
upon the 'place a piece of Sheep or 
Lambs-skin, with the Woolly ſide in- 
nermoſt, and let him ſtand for 24 hours. 

2. For all gourdy and gouty Legs that 
come by Farcin, Scratches, c. Take 
*« a quart or more of Chamber-lye, in- 
* to which put an handful of Bay-falt, 
* a quarter of a pound of Soap, a pret- 
* ty quantity of Soot, an handful or 2 
of Miſletoe chopped ſmall, which 
„ boil well together, and bathe with it 
Morning and Evening. 

3. Another excellent Bath is to“ take 
* Smallage, Ox eye, and Shcep-Suet, of 
each a like quantity, chop them very 
ſmall, ſtamp them in a Stone- Mortar, 
boil them with Man's Urine, and bathe 
therewith in a Pail as before; then with 
Thumb-bands made of ſoft Hay, firſt 
wetted in cold Water, wrap up the 
Members, as well above as below the 
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of the dry Roots; beat theſe toa Maſh, 


and let the boiling continue an hour and 


bo 


BAT 
is alſo very wholeſome, both for his 
Skin, and for any Diſeaſe in the Sto- 
mach. Mes 

4. But for bathing an Horſe that is 
Thred or over Travelled, © Take Mal- 
«lows and Sage, of each 2 or 3 hand- 
« fuls, and a Role Cake, which boil to- 
« ipether in Water till it be all conſum - 
%: then add thereto a good quantity 
« of Butter or Sallet-oil, mix them to- 

ether, and batheall his Sore Legs, with 
2 the parts of his Body. 

5. To preſerve a Horſe's Legs after 
a; Journey, the following Bath is of 
good uſe ; „Take Ox or Cow-dung 
« ſiſtence of thick Broth, and adding a 
« handful of ſmall Salt, rub his Fore- 
from the Knees, and Hind-legs to 
the Gambrels; chafing them well with 
and againft the Hair, that the Medicine 
may penetrate and ſtick to them, and 
that they may be all cover'd over with 
it. Leave you Horſe thus till Morning, 
not ſuffering his Legs to be wet, but 
giving him Water that Evening in a Pail. 

'6, The beſt Remedy to prevent a 
Horſe's found'ring after extreme hard- 
Riding, is © To mix 2 quarts of Vi- 
% negar with 2 Pounds of Salt, both 
& cold, in order to bathe and rub hard 
the Horſe's Fore-legs with it for about 
half an Hour: Then pour into his Feet 

ſome Oil of Bays or of Walnuts ſcald- 
ing-hot, and ſprinkle hot Aſhes upon 
the Oil; over which put hurds of coarſe 

Flax, with thin ſcales of Wood fixt 
croſs-ways, to keep all faſt. : 

7. For a Bath to reſolve a hard Swell- 
ing in the Thigh or Leg; Take in 
« the Spring, or in the time of Advent 
« before Chriſimas, 10 pounds of green 
% Mallow-roots, at other times 6 pounds 


0 and boil them gently with 10 quarts 
of Water in a Kettle For 2 Hours; then 
pour in as much hot Water as was boil'd 
away, adding 3 handtuls of Sage-leaves, 


a half or 2 Hours longer; afterwards 


take off the Kettle, and add 2 pounds of 
Honey, with 1 pound of black Soap, 


incorporating all together. Let the Li- 
quor cool, till you can endure to put 


© temper'd with Vinegar, to the con- 
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the tip of your Finger into it; that done, 
add a quart of ſhong Brandy. Let the 
Swelling be fomented with this Bath, 
and afterwards chaf'd with a handfulof 
the Dregs of it; then walk the Horſe 
for half an Hour. 

BATMAN, a kind of Weight us'd 
at Smyrna, containing 6 Oaks of 400 
Drams each; which amount to 16 
Pounds 6 Ounces, and 15 Drams of 
Engliſh Weight. 1 9 
BATTLE Royal (in Cocł fighting) 
a Fight between 3, 5 or 7 Cocks all 
engag'd together, ſo that the Cock 
which ſtands longeſt gets the Day. 
BAVINS, Bruſh-taggots made with 
the Bruſhat length. 

BAWREL, a Hawk that for ſize 
and ſbape ſomewhat reſembles the Lan- 
aer, but has a Ong Body and Sails; 
ſhe is generally a faſt-goer afore head, 
and a good Field-hawk; and in Inclo- 
ſures will Kill a Pheaſant, but being 
long-winged is unfit for Coverts. 

BAY, an Arm of the Seca that comes 
up into the Land, and ends in a Nook, 
near ſome Harbour, where Ships may 
ride ſafe. 

BISHOPING, a Term among 
Horſe-courſers, which they uſe for 
thoſe Sophiſtications they uſe to make 
an old Horſe appear Young, a Bad one 
good, ec. 

BAY or P EN, aPond-head made up 
of a great height to keep in ſtore ot 
Water, for driving the Wheels of the 
Furnace or Hammer belonging to an I- 
ron-Mill, by the ſtream: that comes 
thence thro* a Paſſage or Flood- gate 
called the Pen-ſtock, | 

BAY-COLOUR. See Colours of a Horſe. 

TOBAY, to bark as a Dog does, 
to cry like a Sheep; among Hrntſmen, 
Deer are ſaid to Bay, when after being 
hard-run, they turn Head againſt the 
Hounds, | 

BAYARD, a Bay-horſe. 

BAYS or BAY-TREES, arepro- 
pagated of Suckers, Layers, and Seeds, 
or Berries that ſhould be dropping ripe 
ere gathered ; 'Pliny orders the Berries 
to be taken in February, and ſpread till 
their Sweat be over, then to be put in 
Dung and ſown ; ſome ſteep them in 


Wine, 
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Wine, but Water does as well : Others them, viz. The great Garden-bean, mid. 


waſh the Seed from their Mucilage by dle ſort of Bean, ſmall Bean, or Hor. 
breaking and bruiſing the glutinous bean, e. The laſt is uſually ſown in 


Berries. The beſt way is to interr them Plough'd Lands, and delights principal- 


with a competent ſcattering, as you ly in ſtiff and ſtrong Clay, but thrive; 
furrow Peaſe, or rather to ſet them a- not in light, ſandy, or barren Grounds. 
part, and defend them the firſt 2 years They are proper to be ſowa in Land at 
trom piercing Winds. This Aroma- its firſt breaking up, where other Grain 
tick Free loves the ſhade, but thrives is intended to be ſown afterwards. As 


beſt in hotteſt Gravel; having firſt paſt 


theſe Difficulties, Age and Culture a- 
bout the Roots wonderfully augment 


its growth ; They ſometimes grow 


tor Garden-beans, they are uſually ſet 


betwixt St. Andrews and Chriſtmas at 


the wain of the Moon; but if it happen 
to Freeze hard after they are ſpired, it 


30 foot high and 2 in diameter; they will go near to kill them all; therefore 
are fit both for Arbour and Paliſſado- the ſureſt way is to ſtay till after Can. 
work, if the Gard ner underſtands when dlemas. It's a general Error to Set them 
to prune and keep them from growing promi ſcuouſly, for being planted in 
too woody: The Berries are emollient, rows by a Line, *tis evident they bear 
ſoveraign in Diſtempers of the Neryves, much more plentifully, and may be bet- 


Colick, Gargariſms, Baths, Salves, per- 


fumes, &. and ſome uſe the Leaves 
inſtead of Cloves. 

BEACON ; it's derived from the 
Saxon word Beacon or Beacoian, which 
is to ſhew by a ſign: For the better ſe- 
curing the Kingdom from Foreign In- 
vaſions, there were upon certain emi- 
nent Places of all parts of the Nation, 


long Poles erected, whereon were faſten d 


Pitch; barrels, to be fir'd by Night, and 
Smoke made by Day, to give Notice, 
in a few Hours, to the whole King— 
dom of the approaching Invation ; and 
theſe are commonly call d Beacons. 

BEACONAGE, Money paid to- 
wards the Maintenance of a Beacon. 

BEAGLE, a ſort of Hunring-dog; 
See Gaxe- hound. 

BE AK, the nib or bill of a Bird; in 
Falconry, the upper-part of a Hawk's 
bill that is crooked. 

BEAKING ; (in Cock-fighting) the 
Fighting of thoſe Birds with their Bills, 
or holding with the Bill and ſtriking 
with the Heels. | 

BEAM; (in the Head of a Deer) is 
that part which bears the Antlers, Roy- 
als and Tops; and the little ſtreaks 
therein are call'd Cutters. 

BEAM-FEATHERS; are the long 
Feathers of a Hawk's Wing. 

BEANS, are of general uſe and be- 


ter weeded, topp'd, or gathered: If 
you ſow or plant them 1n the Spring, 
they muſt be ſteeped 2 or 3 days in Wa- 
ter, and it's moſt adviſable to ſet them 
with ſticks. 

In gathering Green Beans for the Ta- 
ble, tis the beſt way to cut them off 
with a Knife, and not to ſtrip them ; 
and after gathering, the Stalks may be 
cut off near the ground, and ſo proba- 
bly a ſecond crop may riſe before che ap- 
proaching of Winter. | 

BEAR; a wild Beaſt, of which there 
are 2 ſorts, a Greater and a Leſſer, the 
laſt of which is more apt to climb Tree: 
than the other; they are bred in many 
Countries, (tho' none now in England) 
and are as of a ſtrong and courageous 


Jtemper, ſo of a moſt venerous and luſt- 
ful Diſpoſition; For the Females night 


and day provoke the Malcs to Copula- 
tion, the time of which is in the be- 
ginning of Winter, and the manner of 
it is like as a Man's, the Male moving 
himſelf upon the Belly of the Female, 


that lies flat on her back, and they em- 
brace each other with their Forc-feer, 
remaining in the Act very long; inſo- 
much as ſome have obſerved, ( how 
true I know not) that if they were ve- 
ry Fat at their firſt entrance, they dis, 
join not themſelves again till they be- 
come Lean: When the Se- bear per- 


nefit, tho* not ſo univerſally propaga- ſceives her ſelf with Whelp, ſhe with- 
ted as Peaſe ; there are ſeveral ſorts of [draws into ſome Cave or hollow Rock, 


and 
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Meat, eſpecially the Males, by ſucking 


BEA 
and there remains till ſhe brings forth, | 
which is commonly in the Month of 
March, ſometimes 2, and never above 5 
in Number, moſt part of which are dead 
one whole day after, byt the Dam fo 
licks and warms them with her breath, 
and hugs them in her/Boſom, that ſhe 
pickly revives them again; and in the 
id place they grow very fat without 
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They have an excellent ſcent and 
{mell tarther oft than any other Beaſt, 
except the Boar, for in a whole Foreſt 
they will {mel! out a Tree laden with 
Maſt. Bur not to digreſs; The beſt find- 
ing of them is witha Leam-hound ; but 
in caſe of the want of ſuch an one, you 
may trail after a Bear as we do after a 
Juck or Roe, and they may be lodged 
or hunted in like manner, and when 
they come from their Feeding they com- 
monly beat the High-ways and beaten 


her Fore-teat; and as ſoon as the Dam 
perceives the Cubs to grow 5 ſhe 
ſuckles them no longer, but preys abroad | Paths, and wheretoever they go out, 
upon any thing ſhe can meet with, you may be ſure they are gone to their 
Which ſhe cats and caſts up again to her | Nens; for they uſe no doublings or ſub- 
young ones, and ſo feeds them till they ,tilties : They may be hunted with 
can prey themſelves, Theſe Beaſts are fo | Hounds, Maſtifts, or Grey-Hounds, but 
cunning, that they convey themſelves for a more ſpeedy execution, Maſtiffs 
backward into their Dens, that ſo they may be winged among, the Hounds, for 
may put out their Foot-ſteps from the 'they']} pinch the Bear and ſo provoke 
fight of the Hunters; and their Nature him to anger, till at laſt they bring him 
being to avoid Cold, therefore in the to a Bay, or elſe drive him out of the 
Winter- Seaſon, they hide themſelves, Plain, into a Covert, not letting him be 
chooſing rather to ſuffer Famine than at reſt till he fight in his own Defence: 
that inconveniency : They lic for the; They are alſo chaſed and killed with 
moſt part 3 or 4 Mon:lis together, and Bows, Boar-Spears, Darts and Swords; 


never ſee the Light, fo that when they jand not only ſo, but taken in Snares, 


come forth they are ſo dazzel'd, that, Cave-Pits, and with other Engines. 


they ſtagger and real to and fro; they BEARS-BREECH,or BRANK- 
allo eat Wike Robin or Calves- Foot, by;URSIN, an Herb much eſteem'd for 


the acidity whereof their Guts (clung 


to their Backs) are enlarged ; which is 


the Herbs ſome ſay, they eat to make 
them Sleep ſo long in Winter without 
Aenſe of Cold or Hunger. 
» BEAR-HUNTING; this Beaſt 
when hunted, will follow a Man, but 
not run upon him, unleſs he is wound- 
ed; however, if he comes cloſe, he is fo 
ſtrong in his Paws, that he'll ſo hu 
Man or Dog, as to break his Back, or 
ſqueeze his Guts out of his Belly; Bears 
will alſo bite a Man's Head to the very 
Brains; but they are heavy and can make 
no ſpeed, and ſo are always in ſight of 
the Dogs, and will not ſtand at a Bay, 
as 4 Boayy but fly wallowing ; yet if the 
Hounds ſtick in, they'll Fight valiantly 


in their own Defence; ſometimes ſtand- 


ing upright on their hinder Feet, which 
Is a ſign of Fear and Cowardice, for 


They Fight ſtouteſt and ſtrongeſt on All 
fours, 


its lively green Colour, and of ſingular 
utc in Phy ſick for Ruptures, as alſo for 
the Gout and Cramp. 

BEARS-EARS, AURICUL#; 
are Flowers in great eſteem, of which 
there is very great variety; being divi- 
ded into Single Self-colours, Single- ſtri- 
ped, double Selt-coloured, and double 
ſtriped Flowers: The ſingle Self- colour, 


glas the reſt, has green thick Leaves and 


broad, of various ſizes, ſome ſmooth 
and plain on the edges, others downy 
and jagged, or purl-edged; the Stalks in 
colour are like the Leaves, from the 
midſt whereot they ſpring, and on their 
Tops are many Flowers that reſemble 
Cow(lips, conſiſting of 5 ſmall Leaves, 
parted at the ends with a white Circle, 

iow down to the {mall Cups they 
ſtand in, wherein when the Flower falls 
appear {mall round Heads with a prick 
in the middle that contain Seeds, ſmall 
and brown ; the Root is white, long 


_ ſtringyi zud the kinds of theſe are 


various 
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various as well as the reſt, and ſo many 
as are too long to be enumerated. 

But as to their flowering ſome few 
do it in the end of April, the reſt in 
May; and ſome again in the Months op- 

olite to thoſe mentioned, but then their 


lowers are weaker and not ſo glori- 


ous: They are to be ſet ſo as to be ſhad- 
ed from the Mid-Day ſcorching of the 


Sun, in a rich Soil; and the beſt com- 
poſition for them is well rotted Neats- 
dung, Flood-Sands or Brook-Sands, and 
Willow-Earth, which is the rotten duſt 
of an old mouldred Willow Tree, al! 
mixed, and ſifted to a fine compolition 
of Mould, which they moſt delight in; 
but for the commoner ſort a coarſer Bed 
will ſerve, and they mult be ſet a Foot 
aſunder, becauſe of their ſpreading, and 
will endure all Weathers : But the beſt 
are {et in Pots or Boxes, ſo as in Sum- 
mer to be ſhifted into the Shade, in the 
Winter to the Sun, and are either tranſ- 
Planted yearly into a freſh Mould ; or in 
Auguſt when the Roots are divided, let 
ſome of the old be taken away and new 
Mould put thereto : In ſetting them a 
wide hole muſt be opened, with a riſing 
left in the middle, whereon the Root 
is plac'd, and every fibril ſpread round 
about it, ſo as not to cruſh one another, 
they will the better draw their nouriſh- 
ment and flouriſh accordingly ; then 
they are to be covered with Earth, and 
foundly daſh'd with Water, after which 
they']} need no more unleſs the Year be 


very dry; they are to be preſerved as 


much as may be from wet Winters, but 
cold they can endure well enough: They 


muſt not be Houſed, ſince they are bet- 


ter pleaſed with open Air: After the 
Flowers are paſt, and the ſtalks begin to 
turn yellow, the Seed at Top will be 
near ripe; for which reaſon the round 
Seed-Veſſel is carefully to be obſerved, 


and if a ſmall black hole be found there- 


in, the Sceds are to be gathered, leſt 
they fall out and be loſt unawares : 
Theſe Plants being thus ready, gently 
cut the Stalks, that the Seed be not 
ſtirr'd, the beſt being at the top, and apt 
to fly away fiſt; keeping the tops up- 
right for that Reaſon, in which poſiti- 
on they are to be tied up together, With | 
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2 looſe Paper about them, but faſtenꝰd 
with the Stalks at the bottom, that any 
Seeds coming out may be ſaved therein, 
an Ounce thereof being worth a Pound 
of that forced out: They are to be ſet 


Bars thereof, and what are not come to 
maturity the Sun will there ripen. A- 
bout the firſt of September, having boxes 
of 8 or 10 Inches deep, of any ſquare 
or length at pleaſure, proportioned to 
the quantity of Seed you have ; the 
muſt be tilled half full ot fine ſifted, rich 
and light Mould, rotted Cow-dung, and 
Sandy Earth proportionably mixed, 
which being gently preſs'd down with 
a broad Trowel ; leave the ſurface 
ſmooth, whereon Willow-Earth is to 
be lifted thro? a fine Sieve, a Finger and 
an half or more thick, as equal as may 
be, leaving the ſame light and unpreſs'd ; 
and having ſeparated the Seeds from 
their Husks or Crom-Beds, with a Sieve 
that Seeds will but juſt paſs through, 
you may wait for a drizzling or ſmall 
Rain: Then the Seeds are to be ſow'd 
in Boxes, Caſes, or Pots prepared for 
them, and ſet out in ſuch Rain, without 
covering them with any Earth, for the 
Rain will drive the Seed as far as it's 
neceſſary into the pure Sifted light 
Mould, always obſerving in what Seed 
ſoever, the ſmaller it is the finer the 
Earth muſt be wherein it is ſowed, and 
that they may rather be choaked or but- 
den'd with too much covering, than re- 
ceive prejudice by none at all. The Seeds 
thus ſown, are to be left to ſtand all Win- 
ter in a free Air and Sun, and at the be- 
inning of April removed into Shades ; 


for then they begin to Spring and Peep, 


whereas one hot gleam of the Sun de- 
ſtroysthem: Let them continue ſoplac'd, 
giving them ſome gentle watering till 
they arrive to a conſiderable bigneſs ; 
hen ſuchof them as grow too thick are 
to be tranſplanted dext'rouſly, into a Bed 
prepared for them, halt a foot aſunder, 
where they ſhould remain till they come 
to bear Flowers, while the reſt may con- 
tinue in Boxes till you intend to ſow 
more in their places, after the former 
directions; ſome will bear by that time, 
the reſt the Spring tollowing, See the 
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Ground into which they are tranſplant- beat them exceedingly, till they handle 


ed be rich, and that your expectation 
may not be fruſtrated, the Seed fown 


muſt be gathered from good Flowers, | 


ſich as have fine white Eyes that will 
not waſh; let the other colour be what 
it will except yellow. 
"BEARD of 4 Horſe, ſhould neither 
be too high-raiſcd nor flat, ſo as the Curb 
may reſt in its right place: It ſhould have 
but little Fleſh upon it, and be almoſt no- 
thing but Skin and Bone, without any 
27 of Chops, Hardneſs, or Swelling. 

BEARDED HUS K, (among Flori/ts) 
a Roſe-husk or other ſuch Husk that is 
hairy on the edges. 

'BEARING CLAUS; thus Cock- 
fighters call in a Cock the Foremoſt 
Tor: on which he Hoes: which if they 
be hurt or gravelled he cannot fight. 

BEASTS AND FOWLS OF 

ARREN; are the Hare, Coney, 
heaſant, and Partridge. See them in 
their proper Places. 

BEASTS OF CHASE, are five, 
wiz, the Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the 
Roe and the Martern; which ſee under 
their Heads. 

To BEAT, to ſtrike or knock, to 
bang: Among Hunters, the Noiſe made 
by Hares and Conies in Rutting-time, is 


both without and within as pliant as 
can be, without any hardnets or rough- 
neſs to be felt or perceived: That done, 
take them from the Trough, open the 
rough Roller, and divide the Strikes ſe— 
verally, as at firſt; and if any of them 
be not ſufficiently beaten, roll them up 
and beat them over as before, 
- BEATING in the Flazks, a diſtem- 
per to which Black Cattle are ſubject; 
and is an Indication of a great Inflam- 
marion in the Bowels. It cauſes vio- 
lent Pain. The Cure may be effected 
by giving the Beaſt Reſt, and alſo a 
Glyſter made of the decoCtion of Borage, 
wild Succory and Beet, boil'd in 2 or 
3 Pints of Whey, till it is waſted to 
alf the quantity, and then adding 12 
ounces of honey, and 11 of Nut-Oil. 
The next day give him to drink warm 
Water in which there is the Juice of 
Leeks. And in order to compleat the 
Cure, take 3 handfuls of Coleworts- 
Seed and 4 Ounces; of Starch, pound 
them together, moiſtening them with 
cold Water, and having made a Poultice 
of them apply them to the parts afflicted. 
If this happens to the Beaſt in Winter, 
give him wheaten Balls mixt with Bran, 


ina Pail of Water, but do not let him 


call'd Beating or Tapping; allo a. Stag have any Hay for a little time, becauſe 


that runs firſt one way, and then ano- 
ther, is ſaid To beat up and down, 

BE AT E R. an Inſtrument to Gravel 
Walks and Alleys in Gardens even. 
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it is prejudicial. If it be in Summer, 
let him go to Graſs. 
BEAVER; an Animal that differs 


It but little from an Otter, except in his 


is a piece of Wood about half a yard | Tail; being of a Colour ſomewhat yel- 
long, 6 Inches thick and 8 or 9 In- low, interſperſed with Aſh, The Ri- 


et Broad, with a handle in the 


Ke. - 

BEATING OF HEMP; when it 
has been ſwingled a ſecond Time and 
the Hurds thereof laid by, jou we to 
take the Strikes, and dividing t in- 
to Dozens and half Dozens, make them 
up into great thick Rolls; then as it 
ere broaching or ſpitting them upon 
long Sticks, ſet them in the Corner of a 
Chimney, where they may receive the 
Hear of the Fire, and there let them 

e very well dry'd: Afterwards lay 
hem in a round Trough made for 
that Purpoſe, as many as can conveui- 


eutly lis thezein, and there with Beetles 


ver Tivy in Wales was once famous 
for this Beaſt, which is of an amphibi- 
ous Nature, living both on Land and 
Water, both freſh and falt, keeping the 
laſt in the Day-time, and the firſt in 
the Night; but without Water they 
cannot live, for they participate much 
of the Quality of Fiſh, which may ba 
gathered from their Tails and hinder 
Legs: They are about the bigneſs of a 
Country-Cur, with a ſhort Head, a 
Snout flat and hairy, ſmall round Ears, 
Teeth very long, the under-Teeth 
ſanding out beyond their Lips the 
breadth of thice Fingers, and the upper 


| 


about half a Finger, being very broad; 
ä . crooked, 
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crooked, ſtrong and ſharp, ſet deep in 
their Mouths, wherewith they def:nd, 


themſelves againſt Beaſts, take Fiſhes as 
it were upon Hooks, and will gnaw 


Trees aſunder as big as a Man's Thigh ; 


their fore-Feet like Dogs, and the hin- 
der like Geeſe, made as it were on pur- 
oſe to go on Land, and ſwim in Water, 
Lo the Tail is without Hair, and Sca- 
ly, like a Fiſh, the breadth of fix Fin- 
gers, and half a Foot long : They are 
generally very good Food, 
BEAVER-HUNTING;. When 
this Beaſt is hunted, and in Dangerto 
be taken, hebitesoff his own Stones, (as 
ſome ſay) knowing he is thus purſued 
for them only; but this cannot be, ſince 
they are ſo ſmall, and plac'd likea Boar's, 
fo as its impoſſible to come at them: 
The common Method of hunting them 
is thus; when their Caves are found, 
in which are ſeveral Chambers built 
one over another by the Water- ſide, for 
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North by the Counties of Norrhampron 
and Huntington, and reaches in Length 
from North to South 24 Miles, and a- 
bout 14 in Breadth; in which Extent 
of Land 'tis ſaid to contain 2560000 A- 
cres, and 12170 Houſes; the whole is 
divided into 9 Hundreds, wherein are 
116 Pariſhes, and 9 Market-Towns, 


whereof the County-Town alſo is pri- 


viledg'd to ſend Members to Parliament, 
The River Ouſe divides this County in- 
to two Parts, whereof the North-ſide 
is the moſt fruitful, and the better 
wooded of the 2; the South-fide is 
leaner, but not altogether barren, for 
it yields as large Crops of Barley, and 
that good too, as any County in Eng- 
land. Its Air alſo is temperate enough. 


them to aſcend or deſcend accordin 

as the Water riſes or falls; the Hunters 
having made a Breach, put in a little 
Dog, which the Beaver previring, he 
flies inſtantly to the End of his Cave, 
and there defends himſelf with his 
Teeth till all his building is raſed, 


and he expoſed to his Enemies, who 
killhim with proper Inſtruments: Theſe 
Creatures cannot dive long under Wa- 
ter, but muſt put up their Heads for 
Breath, which being ſeen by thoſe that 
are hunting them, they kill them with 
Gun-ſhot or Spears: Thoſe Skins are 
beſt which are blackeſt. 

BECK, alittle River or Brook, 
BED ef Snabes; is a Knot of young 

ones ſo call'd by Hunters; and a Roeis 
aid to BED, when ſhe lodges in a par- 
ticular Place. 

BEDREPE or BIDREPE; it 
was a Service ſome Tenants were an- 
ciently bound to perform, viz. to reap 
their Landlords Corn at Harveſt, as ſome 
are ſtil] bound (more eſpecially in Wales) 
to give them 1 or 2 Days Work, called 
in ſome Places Boon- Days. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, is an Inland- 


County, bounded on the Eaſt and South 
by Cambridgeſhire and Hartfordſhire, on 
the Weſt by Buckingham{re; on the 


BEECH, is of 2 or 3 Kinds, and 
number'd among the Maſt-beariny Trees. 
Tho' Mountain-Beech is the whiteſt 
and beſt for the Turner, yet the Wild 
or Field-Beech is of a blacker Colour 
and more durable; they are both raiſ- 
ed from the Maſt, and manag'd like 
the Oak; but if you deſign a Nurſery, 
you mult uſe the Maſt as you uſe the 
Aſh, ſowing it in Autumn or later, e- 
ven after January, or rather nearer the 
Spring, to preſerve them from Vermin: 
They arelikewiſe to be planted of young 
Seedlings drawn out of the Places where 
fruitful Trees abound. In Tranſplant- 
ing them cut off only the Boughs and 
bruiſed Parts, two Inches trom the 
Stem to within a Yard of the Top, but 
be ſparing of the Roots. They make 
preading Trees and noble Shades with 
their gliſtering Leaves, being ſet at 40 
Foot diſtance, but they grow taller and 
more upright in the Foreſts. In Val- 
leys where they ſtand warm they grow 
to a ſtupendous height, tho' the Soil 
be ſtony and barren; alſo on the Sides 
and Tops of high Hills, and chalky 
Mountains, eſpecially inſinuating their 
Roots into theſe ſeemingly 1mpenetra- 
ble Places. The Wood of this Tree 


ſerves to make various Utenſils for good 
Houſe-wifes, as Diſhes, Trays, Rims 
for Buckets, Trenchers, Dreſſer-boards, 
Cc. It is us'd by the Wheeler and Joy- 
ner for Fellies of London-Carts, large 


Screws, Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteds, , 
t's 
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Ir; alſo us'd for Bellows, Shovels and Bees, that would not have anv Vents 


Spade-Gratts; and its Bark ſerves for open but their Doors. As to the form 
Fours for Fiſhers-Nets inſtcad of Cork; and vignels of an live, thereare Divee- 
belides its Uſe tor Fuel and Coal, tho' j lities of Opinions, ſome preter: ;ng that 


one of the leaſt laſting. Its Shavings of 3 Foot in height, and rin b cadth; 


are made uſe of for Fining Wine; and or of 2 Foot broad, and 2 Foot high, 
(according to Peter Creſentins) the Aſh- neither of which can be convenient; 
es of it, with proper Mixtures, are ex- but that Form which is molt round, 
cellent to make Glaſs. It the Timber and in Quantity avout Hale aBufl.cl and 
lie altogether under Water, it is little, upwards, is woſt in Uſe, and eſteemed 


. | > ys p ' 65 5 
inferior to Elm. The Scale of Beech- the fitteſt Stag tor that Purpole; but for 


wood makes Scabbards and Band-box- ſinaller Swarms thereare {omeunder half 
es; and Bees delight ro hive in the Ca- 4 Buthel. Belides the abovemention'd 
vitics ot theſe Trees. It is exceeding Hives, others may be made of Boards, 
obnoxious to the Worm where it lies either of an 8 square Form joyned to- 
dry, or wet and dry. The Malt of it gether, or round with Hoops like a 
fattens Hogs and Deer, and ſometimes Miik-pail,. flat on the rop, in which it 
ſupplics Men inſtead of Bread. Chios they are madeof Wood that has no un- 
endur'd a memorable Siege by the help faroury Scent or Taſte, the Bees will 
of this Maſt. In ſome Parts of France delight, and breed as well as in either of 
they in! the Buck in Mills, and it theothers; theſe will laſt many Years, 
affords a {weet Oil, which has been and are treer trom the Injuries of the 
lately much improv'd by Mr. Aaron Weather, and many other Caſualries, 
Hill, and is found very ſerviceable for provided they are made of dry ſeaſon'd 
Cloth-workers, c. The Leaves ga- Wood that is not apt to ſhrink: intheie 
ther d about the Fall, before they are wooden lives may be made ſeveral 
much Froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and, Glals- Windows at what height or 
eaſieſt Vlatreſſes in the World to lay un- diſtance y ou P1C2 le, not only to oblerve 
der Quilts inſtead of Straw, becauſe, their Work, whereby with much Fae 
beſides their Softneſs, they continue and Delight may be perceived how far 
ſweet for 7 or 8 Years, and are not they procerd, and in what Time; but 
unpleaſant to lie on alone. The Becch, that they may have the more Lighit, a 


when prun'd, immediately heals the principal clp and Encouragement to 


Scar, and is not apt to put forth Side- their Labours: And to every one of 
boughs again, The ſtaynant Water, in thete Windows, there ſhould be 2 {1ma}l 
the Hollow of this Tree, cures the moſt light wooden Shutter to haſp on the 
obſtinate Tetter-Scabs and Scurfs in outhide in cold Weather, and at ſuch 
Man or Beaſt, the Part being toment- time as the Sun ſkines in that Part of the 
ed with it. The Leaves chew'd are Hive; it being ſubject to both Extremes 
wholſome for the Gums and Teeth. of Heat and Cold, yer fo as that they 
Swine may be driven to feed upon its May be taken down at picaſure for your 
Maſt about the End of August. [nipection, and ſuch as are from the 
BEE-HIVES; there arc ſeveral; Sun-wards mult always be let down 

Sorts ot them us d in different Countries, | during the Summer. 
but two Sorts are generally madeuſe ot in| There being moreover an Experiment 
England, either Wicker-Hives made with [of ſuch ſort of Hives publiſh'd by, Mr. 
Spleets of Wood, and daveb d with Cow- | Hartlih in his Co-mmon-wealth of Beet, 
Loom tcmpered tor that end; or Straw las invented by one Mr. Willizm Mem at 
Hives made ot good Whear-Straw bound | Exft- Cruton in Gloceſſerſſure; take it in 
with Eramble, which are the beſt and this Words. The Invertim (ſays he) is 4 
moſt uſual, that are not common: The | F.mry that (rt; with the Nature of that 
Wicker-Hives are ſtill in Fault, for the rt of Creature; they are winch taken with 
Loom moulders away upon every Oc- fir Grandeur, and cute their Tasks 
caſion, which is in no wil good for jwith Deiight; I roos (continues he) 14 
| | E Darts 
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uarts out of one ef the tranſparent Hives; 
Sal. the 1 of 7 eg * 
quickly paid a their Charges with their 
Profit, and doubled it with Pleaſure. And 
in another Place thus; They ſerve only 
to give an Account of the daily Incomes, 
whereby, if I ſpend half an Hour after Din- 
ner or Supper I know what has been done 
that Day. I can ſhew my Friends the 
Queens Bed, ſometimes her Perſon and 
her Retinue : She afforded me fourteen 
Duarts, or near upon, in one Lear; and 
of the reſt = ten a-piece, I think it a 
air Gam; there is not ap Hive to be ſeen 
about my Houſe, nor a Child ſtung in a 
Year. My Apiary conſiſts of a Row of little 
Houſes two Stories high, two Foot a-part, 
which I find as cheap at 7 Years end a: 
Straw-Hachles, and far more handſome. 
And farther in the {aid Book, there is 
a Deſcription of an Hive of an octogona 
Form, with a Glaſs-Window on the 
back- ſide thereof, for the Obſervation 
of their Work; the reſt of the in- ſide 
lined with Matt made of Ruſhes; 3 of 
theſe were ſet one on the other, with 
open Paſſages betwixt each of them; 
2 Swarms were put in together in May; 
and places to go in only left open in 


the lowermoſt, but all the Paſlage-holes 


open from Box to Box: In the middle- 
moſt they firſt began their Combs, then 
in the lowermoſt before the middlemoſt 


was full; and fo continu'd till they had 


fill'd both; but before they had quite 
finiſhed, they began to make 2 little 
Combs in the upper Box; theſe in the 
lower Stories were well repleniſhed 
with Honey, and in a ſhort time, but 
thoſe little Combs in the upper they 
quite deſerted. 

There are ſeveral other Forms and 
Deſcriptions of Bee-Hives that may be 
uſeful; but as to the manner of trim- 


ming anew one before a Swarm be put 


into it, the in- ſides muſt be as ſmooth as 
may be from the ends of the Sticks, 


 Straws and ſaggs, which are very of- 


fenſive to the Bees, that ſpend a preat 
deal of their Time in gnawing them 
off; as may bc obſerv'd a few Days af- 
ter the Hiving; and when the greateſt 
Slits and Straws have been picked out, 
the jn-fide mult be rubbed over with a) 
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Sand-ſtone, then ſinged with a piece 0 
Brimſtone, and wiped clean. Betfor: 
we have done with theſe Hives, th: 
ſpleeting of them muſt not be omitted 
and the uſual way of doing it to th: 
ordinary Straw-Hives every Country 
man knows full well: But for ou: 
Wooden or Glats-Hives, ſome advi{: 
that there be 3 downright Sticks trot 
the Toy to the bottom, and 2 ſma. 
Hoops faſten'd into them at convenien 
Diſtances, which will very well ſerv: 
for the faſtning and ſupporting tt. 
Combs: It's beſt to let the perpend. 
cular Sticks extend to the bottom, fo: 
the Bees the better to crawl up by then 
into the Combs; but you may have on 
ly downright. Sticks, or any othe: 
ways placed, as beſt ſuits with th: 
Form of the Hive, ſo that there be no 
too wide Intervals between. To cor: 
clude, the Hives mult be kept cloſe fo 
Defence of your Bees, firſt from th: 
Cold, by mixing Cow-dung with Lint 
or Aſhes and Sand, with which tt: 
Edges of the Hive muſt be ſtopt uv 
round about; and againſt Winter, pi 
a Wicket of a ſmall Piece of Wood! 
which ace three or four Notches ce 
juſt big enough for the Bees to go 
and out at, that no Vermin may ge 
in to them. 

BEES, are ſmall but numerous Ir 
ſets, and never idle but in the extr: 
melt cold and wet Seaſons; but to g- 
ther Honey, are out early in the Morn 
ing, where they may be heard lik 
Swarms humming on the Lime-Tre: 
by Sun-riſing, when they fend fort 


the fragrant Scents from/the Bloſſom: 


and in the Evening late, they retur 
from Weir hard yet pleaſant Labour 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe noe minor: - 
Crura thymo plena, &c. Vir: 


But thoſe that youthſul be and in thi: 
prime, 

Late in the Night return laden wii 
Thyme 3 

On every Buſh and Tree about 1 


ſpread, 
And are with Caſſia and rich Safſri 


fed, 5 


C 
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0 On purple Daffodils and Lindons tall till ſuch time as the Swarm put in it 
h All 1 at once, at once they labour all. | ſhould fill the Hive: Then may be pla- 
| 5 Early they march and flay till Evening] ced a Hiveof the fame Sort and Faſhion 
bY drives | on the top ot the former, with its 
. Wem from feet Fields and Food to] Door open alſo (having firſt taken out 
J ſhelt'ring Hives. the Stopple fitted to the Pipe) that tho 
17 Bees from the bottom out of their 
at 3 


Nay, it's obſervable, Idleneſs is ſo Work, may get up through that Pipe 


* hateful a Vice m__ them, that they] into the new-plac'd Hive; and when 
en tolerate it in none, ſave their Sovereign, they have once diſcovered this way. 


bdut every one is buſied either abroad in they'll doublteſs take to it rather than 
#1 erg their Food, or at home in {warm abroad, pot eo its probable, 
a uilding Combs, feeding their Young, Stocks may be multiplied by ſetting 
RE ſome other Employment. Hive upon Hive, ad * and dri- 
1 | ving the Bees into them. 
Venturæque hyemis memores aſtate la- Now, where the Multiplication of 
Tal  borem your Stocks is deſign'd, the beſt way 
_— E-periuntur is to make the Hives ſmaller; but 
where you aim at a great Quantity of 
mn Mindful of Winter Labour in the Spring, Honey, there they are to be madelarg- 
2 And to the publick Store they Profit bring. | er; ſo that in caſe a Perſon cannot pre- 
For ſome provide, and by a Compact made vail in one, yet it ſurely may be a con- 
Labour abroad; others at Home are ſiderable Advantage in the other: And 
n fayd as for the Temperature of the Wea- 
(x - i lay Narciſſus-Tears and yielding Gum, ther, a mild, calm and ſhowery Spring is 
As the firſt Ground. work of the Honey- good for Swarms, and they will be rhe 
T 8 Com b. earlier; and in ſuch an one about the 
es | | ; middle of May, you muſt begin to look 
There are no Creatures that live at out, and to obſerve as much as may be 
more Unity than they, all things being theuſual Signs that precede their Warm- 
in Common between them, and one ing, that you may be more watchful 
Ir ready to revenge the Injuries done to | Over thoſe that require it. When the 
* another; their Labours are not com— Hives are full, before which they Will 
ulſive, and no living Creature can be never ſwarm, they'll caſt out their 
$4 ept about an Houſe that will give more Drones, yea, tho they be not quite 
n * Fleaſureand Profit then theſe, which take grown, and they'll hover about the 
* up ſo little Room, provide their own Doors. In cold Evenings and Morn- 
Ihr Food, and require no preat Attendance; ings you'll find a moiſtneſs or {ſweating 
and being therefore found ſo beneficial upon the Stool, and they may be ob- 
— an Inſect, divers Attempts have been | ſerved to run haſtily up and down, and 
+ madeby many ingenious Perſons, to put lie outin ſultry Evenings and Mornings, 
uw. themintoother Hives, ſo as not to endan- and to go in again when the Air is 
ger their going forth in Swarms to ſeck | clear: if the Weather be warm and 
0 another, without any great Succeſs: And| calm the Bees delight to riſe, eſpecially 
the moſt probable way is, that having in in an hot Gleam, after a Shower or 
he every wooden Bec-hive withGlab-win-! gloomy Cloud has ſent them home to- 
7 dow, a large Pipe about 2 Inches ſquare| gether. Sometimes they gather toge- 
In the Clear, coming from the top of the ther without at the Door, not only up- 
we to the bottom open at both ends, on the Stool, but even on the Hive; 
th and cutat the bottom of the 4 Sides arch-| where when you fee them begin to 
| Wile, that the Bees may aſcend freely up | hang in Swarming time, and no: before, 
the Pipe on every ſide; a Picce of Wood [it is certain they will preſently riſe, if 
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aft may be fitted into the Pipe to prevent the Weather hold: But to lie forth con- 
0 them from making any Combs therein 


tinually under the Stool, or behind the 
| E 2 Hive. 
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Hive, eſpecially towards the middle of 
June, 15 a Sign or Cauſe of their not 
ſwarming; for when they have once ta- 
ken to lie without, the Hive will al- 
ways ſeem empty, as tho' they wanted 
Company, and they will have no mind 
to ſwarm, nor yet in much windy or 
ſtormy Weather, when otherwile they 
are ready tor it, which makes them al- 
ſo lie out, and the more indiſpoſes them 
to it: But yet there is another Cauſe 
of their lying abroad, and that is, hot 
and dry Weather, eſpecially after the 
Solſtice, which cauling plenty of Ho- 
ney both in Plants and Dews, their 
Minds arc ſo tet upon that chief Delight, 
that they have no leiſure to Swarm, 
tho' they might moſt ſately come a- 
broad in ſuch Weather. £ 
In order therefore, to make Bees 
ſwarm. keep the Hive as cool as may be, 
by watering and ſhadowing both it and 
the Place where it ſtands, then enlarg- 
ing the Door to give their. Air, move 
the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh and 
drive them in: It they ill lie forth and | 
will not {warm, then the next calm 
and warm Day about Noon, while the 
Sun ſhines, let the better Part be put 
in with your Bruſh, and the reſt gent- 
ly ſwept away from the Stoo), not ſuf 
fering them to cluſter again; and theſc 
Tiling in the calm heat of the Sun, by 
their Noiſe, as tho' they were \warm- 
ing, will perhaps make the othets conſe 
forth to them, and fo {warm together. 
Many other ways have been attemp:- 
ed to make Bees Warm, as by placing a 
large Pewter-Charger or Plaiter under 
the Cluſter as they are hanging out in 
the heat of the Sun, ſo as ii may ſtrong- 
ly refiect the Heat upon them, which 
will provoke them ro ſwarm; or clic 
the Imooth paring of the Ground un. 
der them, and covering the {ame with 
Sand may probably eftcct it: Some are 
of Opinion, in caſe the Combs be 
built ſo, that they range from the back 
of the Hives to the Bee-hole, and not 
from one ſide towards another, but {© 
as the Bees may go directly againſt the 
Edge of the Combs, that they will be 


1 more apt to {warm, then if they went 
1 . "= FH, -v 
againſt the Lat of them, and ihe Error 
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of the Bees in ranging their Com + 
may be rectified, by new-cutting of . 
Bee-hole in the Winter, Others lay, 
that in caſe the Hives be made narrow- 
er at the bottom than upwards, they 
will be more inclined to {warm than 
when the bottom is broad. If none 0. 
theſe Methods will do to make them 
{warm, but that they ſtil] lie forth. 
then raiſe the Hive high enough to 1c 
them in, and cloom up all the Skit: 
but the Door, and upon the Failure 0: 
this Experiment, it may be conclude: 
there is no Remedy. 

But for Signs of After-ſwarms, the, 
are more certain; for when the Prim: 
{warm is gone about the eighth or ten- 
Evening after, when another Brood 1: 
ready, and has again over: filled the Hive, 
the next Prince begins to tune in h. 
Treble Voice, a mournful craving Nota 
where ina Day or two the Queen may 
be heard to make her Craving in 
Baſs Note, and as it werea Mulical Con- 
tort. In the Morning before the; 
iwarm, they approach near the Stov, 
where they call ſomewhat longer; aa 
at the very Time of Swarming deſcen« 
to the Stool, where anſwering one 1. 
nother in a moſt carneſt manner, with 
thicker and ſhriller Notes, the Multitu.: 
come haſtily forth; but in caſe th: 
Prime-ſwarm be broken, the ſecond 
will both call and (warm the ſooner 
for it; ſometimes the 2d, 3d, or 4th 
Day, but uſually within a Fortnight, 
and it ſo happens now and then, tha: 
2 Swarm will caſt another that Year, 

When the Swarm is riſing, the utus! 
Cuſtom 1s to play them a Fit of Mirth, 
upon a Pan, Kettle, Baſon, or ſom: 
ſuch- like Inſtrument, upon Pretence to 
gather them together, and make them 
lettle; tho' ſome think this Practice he. 


gets a Fear in them, which makes them 


light on the next Place; while others 
are of Opinion it proceeds from their 


delighting in the Noiſe, tho' this by Ex-. 


perience, is found to be both a ncedle!*, 
ridiculous, and in;urious ſoy, becaul: 
ail Noiſe diſquiets and hurts them: 
But if they fly aloft, and are like to be 
gone, Dutt may be flung among then 
to bring them down, 
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As tothehiving Part, whenthe Swarm 
bas made choice of a Lighting-Place, 
where they may be quickly ſeen to knit 
together in Form of a Cone or Cluſter 
of Grapes, and that they are there ful 
ly ſettled, and the Cone has been a while 
at the biggeſt; make choice of a Hive 
p: oportionable to the bigneſs of the 
Swarm, out of the Store you have of 
ſeveral Hives of different Sizes, that the 
Bees ny go near to fill it that Year: 
but 2 Swarm ſhould be rather under— 
hived, than overhived: This being done, 
the Hive may be rubb'd with {ſweet 
Herbs, ſuch as Thyme, S1voury, IA f. 
ſop, Balm, ec. And with a Branch of 
Hazel, Oak, or Willow; orrather of the 
fame Tree where the Hive lighted, let 
the Bee-lHive be wiped clean; and dip 
ſuch Sprig or Branch into Mead, or 
fair Water with alittle Honey, or Milk 
and Salt, or Salt only, and beſprinkle 
the Hive: Then the liver having drank 
a Cup of Beer, and waſh'd his Hands 
and Face therewith, or being other- 
wile defended, if the Bees hang upon 
a Bough, he muſt ſhake them into the 
Hive, and ſet the fame upon a Mantle 
or Cloth, on the Ground, as is uſta!, or 


\ thoſe Inſects. 
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Tf it happen that the Swarms come 
late, after the middle of Juue, and they 
are ſmall, under the Quantity of a Peck, 
put two or three of them together, 
whether they riſe in the ſame Day, or 
in divers; for by this uniting they'll la- 
bour carefully, gather ſtore of Wealth, 
and ſtout!ly defend themſelvesagainſt all 
Enemies. There are various Ways of 
unting them, ſome in the Dusk of the 
Evening, having ſpread a Mantle on 
the Ground near the Stool where this 
united Swarm ſhou'd ſtand, ſet a Pair 
of, Reſts, or two Supporters for the 
Hive. and ſhike down the Hire out of 
which they deſign to remove their Bees 
upon the Reft; then they lift up the 
Hive a little, aud clapping it between 
their lande, to get out the Bees that 
ſtick in it, lay it down fide-ways by 
and ſet the Stock or 

Swarm, to whichthey would add them, 
upon the Supporters or Reſts over them: 
Whereupon they'll! immediately aſcend 
into the [live, and thote that remain in 
the empty live by clipping it, weill 
haſten to their Companions. When 
they are all got in, that Night, or the 
next Morning the Hive is to be plac'd 


elſc the Bough if ſmall, may be cur off 


and laid on the Mantle, c. and the 


Hive ſet over it, which is the better 
way: It the Bees light near the Ground, 
lay the Cloth under them, and the Hive 
over, and gently wipe ſuch as gather 
together without the Hive with a Bruſh, 


— 
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on the Stool, and diſpo<'d of in due 
order; But the beſt Method is to place 
the Hive wherein you have newly put 
your Swarm you intend to drive into 
another, in a place that the Skirts may 
be uppermoſt, and ſet the o upon 
them, binding them about the Skirts 


1 
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towards the. tame Hive; but it they with a long Towel, 2nd fo let them 


+}, 


take to any o 
in like manner gently with your Bruſh, 
and rub the Place with Mug wort, Worm- 
wood, Archange!, or other noifom 
Herbs: Then ſet the Swarm as near as 
may be to the Lighting-place, till all be 
quiet, and every one knows his own 
Home. If the Swarms part, and light 
near one another, let the greater alone. 
and diſturb the leſſer, who will fly to 

their Fellows; but if not in ſight, then 
they muſt be both hived in two ſeve- 
ral Hives brought together, and ſhaken 
out of one Hive on the Mantle where 
on the other ſtands, and the tu!l one 
phic'd upon them, and they will al} take 
toit. 


ther Place, wipe them Ott 


ſtand till the Morning, and the Bees 
will all 2ſcend, that you may next 
Morning, ſet the Receiver on a Stool; 
and thus three or tour Swatms may be 
put together, but they muſt be united 
the fame Evening that they ſwarm, or 
the next at fartheſt, leſt having made 
Combs, they become the more unwil— 


ling to part from them. 875 
As ſoon as the Swarm nas enter'd the 
tive, they immediately (the Weather 
permitting) gather Wax and build 
Combs, ſo that in a fe Days time they 
will have ſeveral large ones ready, about 
which they lic fo thick, that it's im— 
poſlible one quarter of them can be em- 
ploy d at once, ti!!the Combs are brought 
L. to 
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BEE | 
to a conſiderable length; then a great 
Part may be employ'd in filling them, 
whilethereſt finiſh their Cells or Combs, 
And in our tranſparent Hives it may be 
obſerved, thro' the Glaſs, how they car- 
ry up their far-fetched Goods, what a 
mighty ſtir they make, and how perpe- 
tually buſy they are; and in a clear Day, 
when moſt of them are abroad, eſpe- 
cially towards the end of Summer, you 
may alſo diſcern their Combs and Cells 
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may be prevented, by to ping the Hive, 


where they begin to fig, sole up; it 
it be ſo far gone that moit of the Bees 
are out, and the Conflict be very great, 
the ancient way to pacify them was to 
caſt Duſt among them, tho' this is not 
wholly approved of. For preſerving the 
Bees from Robbers, which are very u- 
ſual, both in Spring Autumn, the Hives 
mult be cloomed cloſe, having the Doors 


to be filled with bright and clear Honey, 
when the young Bees are fit for Service, ' 
and are abroad, which are thoſe chieſſy | 


that hide ſo much of their Combs. | 


Now, in reſpect of the numbers of 
thoſe little Inſects, they begin to leſſen 


' towardstheend of Summer; for in their 


proſperity of Swarming-time, and ſocn 
after, they are more numcrous, than 
in the Autumn or Winter, as may be 
eaſily diſcerned between the quantity 
and number of a Swarm, and thoſe you 


grees, periſh; their Wings, thro' their 
extraordinary Labour, decaying and 
failing them; ſo that a year and a little 
more is the uſual Age of a Bee, and the 
Young only of the laſt Spring ſurvive 
and preſerve the Kind till the next: Be- 
ſides this tpeedy decay of Nature. ma- 
ny other things are injurious to them, 
ſuch as noiſe, which yet may be reme- 
died by the right Situation of the Api- 
ary, fice from the rattling of Coaches, 
or Carts, and the ſound of Bells, Ec- 
Choes, &c. Smoak and ill Smells are 
very oftenfive to them; alſo ill Wea-| 
ther, as Winds, Rain, Heat, Cold, e&c. 
amorg theſe Anroyances are reckon'd 
M.ce, Birds, and other devouring Crea-| 
tures; as well as noiſome ones, ſuch as 
Toads, Frogs, Snails, Spiders, Moths, 
Earwigs, &c. Neither are Hornets and 
Waſps, in ſuch years wherein they a- 
bound, ſhort of injuring Bees, by rob- 
ti'g them of their Wealth, and the de. 
ſtraction of all, which may be ſeen un- 
der their ſeveral Heads. But Bees them- 
ſelves prove ſometimes the greateſt E- 
nemies, by figating and robbing, where- 
to ſeveral Occaſions provoke them, and 
which it the Battle be newly begun | 


very {mall ; fo widen and ſtrengthen 
them as the Seaſon of the year wil! 
permit. 

As for removing an old ſtock, the 
beſt time is a little after Michaelmas, or, 
upon failure then, about the end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March; the Wea» 
ther ſhould be fair, and if done in the E- 
vening the manner thus; Take a Board a- 
bout the breadth of the bottom of the 
Hive intended to be remov'd, and in the 
Evening, 2 or 3 days before the Stock 


is removed, lift it up, and bruſh the 
Kill when you take them; for the Bees 


of the laſt year's breed, do now, by de- 


Bees that are on the Stool forwards, and 
let the Board be a little ſupported by 
two. ledges, to prevent the death ot 
thoſe that are on the Stool; on this Board 
ſet the Stock, and ſo let them ſtand ti 
they are removed; when the door of 
the Hive muſt be ſtopp'd, and the board 
whereon the Hive ſtands ſet on an Hand- 
barrow, and fo they may becarry'd to the 
place provided for them; by which 
means they are not at all diſturb'd nor 
a Bee injur'd, nor the Hive nor Comb 
cruſhed by the ſqucezing of the Cloth, 
nor yeta Cloth us'd about them. 

To prevent the deſtruction of theſe 


little Animals when in diſtreſs for want 
of convenient Food, it's neceſſary to 
feed them, and there are many ways 
for it, as by ſmall Canes or Keckſes cut 
in the middle like Troughs, c6nvey'd 
thro? their Hives, into which the Food 
given them may be put, or rather into 
a Diſh or Plate ſet directly under the 
Bees; and this muſt be daily continued, 
till the Spring-Seaſon affords eaſie and 
ſufficient Proviſion abroad, becauſe at 
that time their Combs are full of young 
Bees. Of all Food for them, Honey is 
the beſt and moſt natural, which wil 
go the further, if mixed well with 2 
moderate proportion of good ſweet 


Wort, 
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Wort, tho' there are ſome who pre and Eyes much larger, but his Tongue 


ſcribe toaſts of Bread for them ſopp'd |a great deal ſhorter than the Female $3 
in ſtrong Ale, and put into the Bee-Hive, | {0 that he cannot work if he would, 
whereof they will not leave a,crum be-Jhis Tongue not being long enough to 
hind ; while others put Bean-Flour or reach the Honey out of the ſocketed 
dry Meal into the Hive, and ſome again] Flowers: Theſe Creatures are very in- 
Bay-Salt and roaſted Apples, which are |duſtrious in the work appointed them 
all very good: They feed much upon |by Nature, which is not or!y Procrea- 
Buck-Wheat, and Aniſe-ſced is delight- tion; but a great care in fitting upon, 
ful to them. As a 7 * way to im-and hatching the Eggs, and keeping the 
prove Bees, obſerve the following Re- Brood warm; fo as to give the Work- 
ceipt, Take an handful of Balm, adram ing Bees more liberty to follow their 
* of Camphire, half a dram of Musk] Labours abroad, while they ſupply their 
« diflolved in Roſe- Water, as much yel- place at home by looking after the 
© low Bees-Wax as is ſufficient, and Oil] Young ; So that the Male-Bee injuriouſſy 
of Roſes as much; ſtamp the two firſt | call'd a Drone, is not only ot great uſe, 
very well and put them into the melted | but even abſolutely neceſſary, both for 
Wax, with the Oil of Roſes, and ſo] the Being and Weltare of the whole Co- 
make it up into a Maſs, which muſt|lony of Bees; whoſe glorious Soveraign 
cool before the Musk be put thereto; | Lady may alſo well deſerve a particular 
Of this Maſs take as much as a Hazel] Deſcription. The 8 then, ap- 
Nut and leave it within the Hive, and [pears the moſt remarkable of all Inſects; 
this will, (as Mr. Worlidge ſays) much} ſhe has a Body a great deal bigger, and 
encreaſe the number of theBees; and there | very much longer than the Honey-bees, 
will be alſo in Honey and Wax found 3 | yet her Wings are near of the ſame ſize; 
times more profit than otherwiſe you ! a certain Mark that ſhe is not defign'd 
would have had: And farther, a conli-; by Nature for Labour or long Flights, 
derable matter to promote the advan- which is the continual Buſineſs of her 
tage of Bees, is the having of Fields near | loyal Subjects: Her upper-parts are of 
them ſow'd with Brank, Cole-ſced, or} a lighter brown than the reſt, having 
Turneps, from which they'll draw great | the reſemblance of a Velvet-cap or Furr- 
quantities of Honey, and Bean- flowers] gorget about her Shoulders; her hinder- 
or Bloſſoms are alſo good for them. part from the Waſte, as it is much long- 

As to the time of the breeding of | er than the Drone or the Honey-bee, 10 
theſe moſt uſetul Inſects, the forward i ſhe is more taper than they: The Drones 
Stocks begin in February, and the latter, and Working-Bees are brown all over 
or thoſe that are not ſo luſty, leave not the Back- part; but the Queen is as black 


off till the latter end of Jzly : So that 2s Jet or poliſh'd black Marble; and 
there are 6 Months in 'which they breed, whereas the 2 great ** of the Com- 


and the ſooner they begin, the ſooner mons, are quite black, hers are as yel- 
they make an end; tho there are more low as Gold, as alſo is all along the un- 
Bees bred in 2 Months, than in all the der part of her Belly. The Egg, of 
other 4; and theſe 2 Months are, for which this Princeſs is bred, is caſt in a 
the moſt part, May and June; yet this, ſtately round Cell or Matrix, made by 
is ſomewhat uncertain, according to the ber Vaſſals, in a different form from all 
forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the'the reſt; neither is this Royal Palace in 
Spring: And here it is obſervable, that a Comb among other Cells, but ever by 
the Drone or Male-Bee, ſo often miſtaken itſelf, and raiſed from a large Foundati- 
for a dull over-grown Slug that has loſt on about the middle of the Hive, leav- 

its Sting, is about half as big again as ing room for her Attendance to come 
the Female Honey-Bee, ſomewhat long- about her: In every Hive there is al- 
er, and not quite ſo dark-colour'd a- ways one of theſe Palaces, in ſome 2, 
bout the Head and Shoulders; his Voice and others 3, but that is ſeldom to be 
much more loud and deep; his Head }ſeen, As to her Power the Grand Sig- 
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nior with his train of Janizaries, ready 


to execute his moſt hazardous Com- 
mands, is not more abſolute than th- 
Queer, of Becs: For ail things are done 
by her expreſs Direction, as Working, 
Fighting, Swarming, (5c. there. being 
as much natural inclination to Obedi— 
ence in the Subjects, as in their Sove— 
raign to give Orders 

As the chief aim of Keepers of Pees, 
is an advantaze by their Honey and Wax; 


10 many have endeavour'd to find ou: 


ſome means for reaping the profit with- 
out deſtroying them. One Method 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, is Driving 
them after this manner : In September, 
or any time after they have done breed- 
ing (elſe the Honey will be corrupted 
by the Skaddons or young Bees in the 
Combs) let the Hive you deſign to take 
be fixt with the bottom upwards, be- 
tween 3 or 4 Stakes; ſet the Hive you 
would drive the Bees into over it, and 
bind them wie h a Towel, as before di- 
rected in the uniting of Swarms : At. 
terwards often clap the under-Hive be- 
tween your Hands in the Evening, and 
1o let both ſtand till the next Morning; 
Jerting the full Hive on the Stool, ſome— 
what bolſter'd up, that the .Bees may 


have free ingreſs and egreſs; that done, 


O 


clap the empty Hive again, and get as 


many Bees out as you can, which wil! 
repair to the other live, This way 15 
ſomewhat troubleſome, yet beneficial in 
ſuch Caſes, where there is a great Stock 
of Honey and few Bees inor.c Hive, and 


a ſmall Stock of Honey in another; by 


which means the Lives ef the Bees are 
ſav'd, that will readily exchange their 
barren Habitation for one that is more 
plentiful. | 

But theſe Methods having often diſ- 
appointed the expectation of the Under- 
takers, we ſhall ouly here give ſomeac- 


count of the common Uſage, which is 


taking of the Combs by killing the Bees, 
Having made choice of your Stall to be 
taken, 2 or 3 Hours before Sun-ſettin,, 
dig a Hole in the Ground about 9 Inch- 
es deep, and almoſt as wide as the Hive- 
skirts, lay ing the finer Earth round a 

bout the edges: Then getting a ſma!, 
Stick lit at one end, and ſtiipt at the 
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other, take a Brimitone-match 5 or 6 
Incaes long of the thickneſsof your lit- 
le Finger, and making it faſt in the 
t, ſet it in the middle or ſide of the 
Hole; to as the top of the Match may 
ſtand even with the brims of the Pit, 
or within 1 lach of it; that done, hx 
another Stick by ir, dreſs'd after the 
{ame manner, it the firſt be not ſuffici— 
ent: When the Matches are fir d at the 
upper end, ſet the Hive over them, and 
torthwith ſhut it up cloſe at the bo:tom, 
that no Smoke may iſſue out; by wich 
means you'll have the Bees dend in a 
quarter of an Hour, Afterwards the 
Hive being taken away ang Hous'd, Jay 
it gently on the Floor, upon the fides 
not the edges of the Combs, then ooſen 
the Ends of the Splints with your Fing- 
cr, and the edges of the Combs (where 
they ſick to the ſi les of the Hive) with 
a wooden Slice; take them out one af- 
ter another, and having wip'd oft the 
half-dead Bees with a Gooſe-feather, 
break the Combs vhile they are warm, 
into ſeveral parts, in order to get out 
the Honey, and prepare it for uſe. For 
other Matters relating to this Inſect {cc 
Api ry, Bee hives, Bees-ſtinging, Exſedtion 
nd Generation of Bees, Honey and Wax. 

BEES-STINGING: Theſe In- 
ſects are apt to ſting ſeverely, eſpecia!- 
ly ſuch Perſons as are uncleanly, or have 
an ill ſcent about them, who mult cau- 
tiouſly tamper with them: To prevent 
this inconvenience, ſome only drink a 
Cup of good Beer, and find that a ſuffi— 
cient ſafe-· guard, while others waſh their 
Face and Hands with it; me again 
cover their Faces with Boughs and 
Herbs, for that purpole: But the ſureſt 
way of all is, to have a Net knit with 
ſo ſmall Maſhes that a Bee cannot get 
thro', and of fine Thread or Silk. large 
enough to come over your Hat, and to 
lye down to your Collar, thro' which 
you may perfectly ſce what to do with- 
out Danger; having on alſo a ſtrong 
pair cf Gloves, whereof Woollen are the 
eſt ; But it the Bee happen to catch 
zou unawares, pick out the Sting as 
ban as may be; ſomeaiviſe to moiſten 
he Part with the Patient's own Spittle, 


and fay, that will ctteually prevent 
Swelling ; 
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Cycling 3 
thereon . Leave 


Mallows, Ivy or Hobo = E K, ö l 
leck, „Es wc. But the molt ture that lignilties 19 ends of Yarn running 
Salt anc is, to heat a piece all together the whots length of the 
or for want of that, Cloth: Alſo a well known fort of Drink. 


and proper Remedy 
of Lon inthe Fire, 


2 
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others propoſe the rubbing affected, which is to be afterwards a- 
s of Mary-pgold, - Houtc- nointed with Honey or Mithridate. 


BEER, (among Weavers) a Term 


to hold a live Coal as near and as long Ste Clerring «of Beer. 


5 - » 108 

5 dure it, near the place, ef, 
Nn f extract the lowing Draught of it ſomewhat diffter- 
was left in the Soreſ ing from Ale; which ſee under its pro- 


which will {ympatherically 
fiery Venom that 


BEER-MEASURES, takethe fol- 


by the Sting, or force it out ot the Part ) per Article. 


— 


Pints 
Quarts| 2 | 
Pottles 2 4 
Galions 2 | 4 | 8 


Firkins 9 18 [46 71 


Kilderk ins] 2 all. 26 | 72 144 
Barrels 2 [:--4 4 36 72 \ 144 228 
i LY 
BEESTINGS or BREAST-]volled, and cold, is of its ſelf a grate- 


INGS, thelirſt Milk taken roma Cow 
after Calving. | 

BEET, a Garden-herb, very good 
againſt ſtoppage of the Liver and Spleen; 
as alſo to looten the Belly and provoke 
Urinc. 

BEETLEor BOY TL E, a wood- 
en Infrument, which Countrymen 


make uſe of, for the driving of Piles, 


Stakes, Wedges, exc. | 
BEET.LE, an Inſe&t of ſeveral 
ſorts. 
BEETLE OINTMENT, 
Ointment of Beetles. 
BEET-RAVES. or BEET-RA- 
DISHES; i. e. Red Peets, produce 
Roots for Sallet, being multiplicd only 
by Seeds of about the bigneſs of mid- 
dling Peaſe and round, but all rough; 
they are ſowed in March, either in Beds 
or Borders, very thin, in good well 
prepared Ground, or elſe they will not 
2 ſo fair and large as they ſhould 
They are beſt that have the reddeſt 


See 


| ſubſtance, and reddeſt tops, and not 


ood to ſpend but in Winter; their Seed 
is gathered in Auguſt and September, for 


the procuring whereof, ſome of the laſt- 


Year's Roots that have been preſerv d 
from the Froſt are tranſplanted in March : 
The Root being cut into thin ſlices and 


'ul Winter- allet; it's of a cold and moiſt 
quality, and generally ſomewhat laxa- 
tive. 

BEE T- WHITE, Porree or Porree ; 
is alſo propagated fr Chards by Seed 
only, like that of the red Beets, but of a 
duller colour; the rib of it being boiled, 
melts, and eats like Marrow. 

BELCHING in CATTLE, is 
a ſigh of Crudities os raw Humours in 
their Stomach undigeſted, with a noiſe 
in their Guts, no Appetite or Taſte, 
ſhrinking Sinews, their Eyes heavy, not 
chewing their Cud, nor licking the 
ſame with their Tongues. The Re- 
medies are, © 1. Take 9 pints of Wa- 
** ter, and having boil'd therein 30 
branches or ſtalks of Cole-worts, as 
** allo ſome Vinegar, Five it to the 
Beaſt; and all that Day let him receive 
nothing bur the ſame. 2. Some keep 
him in the Stailand do not let him Paſture 
abroad, till he have taken this Drench: 
“Take of the Buds or Branches of 
* kenitsk or wild Olave-Tree, 4 pounds 
mixed and beaten with a pound of 
Honey, putting thereto 4 pints of 
Water; ſet it a Night in the Air, then 
with a Horn put it down his Throat; 
and about an Hour after give him to eat 


4 pounds of Orobia without any Drink, 
and 


. BEL 


his Belly is inflamed with pain-in his 
Entrails, ſo that he can ſcarce feed, but 


BEL 
and this for 3 Days. 3. In caſe the |the laſt, only the Flowers double; they 
aforeſaid remedy help him not, but that ſ flower from the end of Min commonly 


to Auguſt. 


All of them are eaſily encreaſed, bcß 


groan and complain, not tarry long in parting the Roots in September, and 
thrive well almoſt in any Soil, ſo they 


a place, but lye down after wagging 
his Tail and Head, this is a preſent Cure; 
bind his Tail next his Rump and give 
him a quart of Wine or ſtrong Ale, 
with a quantity of Oil, thendrive him 
50o or 1000 Paces. 4. If then the pain 
depart not, pare about the Hoots of his 
Feet, and anoint the Hams, and ſo rake 
him and chate him after. F. Another, 
way is to give him dry Figs of a Wild 
Fig-Trce, with g times as much Warm- 
Water. 6. Some take 2 pounds of the 
Leaves of wild Mint, mixed with 3 
quartsof warm Water, and give it him 
with an Horn, and let him Blood un- 
der the Tail, and after the bleeding, ſtop 
it with ſome bark of a Tree; then 
make him run till his Tongue hang out : 
But before he is let Blood give him this 
Medicine; © Take 3 ounces of beaten 
* Garlick, mingled with a pint of Wine 
or ſtrong Ale, and upon his Drinking, 
chaſe him, and make him run ; ſome 
take 2 ounces of Suet, with 10 Onions, 
and mix them all with ſod Honey, and 
ſo put it into his Belly, running and 
chafing him upon it as before. 
BELL-FLOWERS, are of ſeveral 
ſorts; 1. The Peach-leaved Bell-flower, 
whoſe Leaves arc like thoſe of Peach, 


lying on the Ground, from whence 


ariſe many Stalks flowered from the 
middle to the top. Its Roots are {mail 
ſtrings creeping under the upper cruſt 
of the Earth, and encreaſe very much. 
2. Steeple Bell-flower riſes with many 
Stalks higher than the former, and 
greener Leaved, with Flowers in aPy- 
Tamidical form: The Plant is full of 
Milky Juice, the Root large, ſtringy and 
yielding Milk like the Branches. 3 The 
great Canterbury- Bells, rough-leaved like 
a Nettle, ſquare Stalks, whereon hang 
hollow Flowers like Bells, wide at the 
brim and parted into 5 points, the 
Roots are hardy and ſiringy, and laſt 
many years, tho' the Leaves and Stalks 
dye in the Ground every Winter. 4. 


ſtand. not top hot in the Sun. 

BE LLING or BELLO WING; 
by this Term Hunters call the Noiſe 
made by a Hart in Rutting-time. 

BELLY of a Horſe, ſhould be of an 
ordinary bigneſs; but in thoſe that ſerve 
to draw Coaches, the larger the better, 
provided it be round and well enclosd 


within the Ribs, rather extending upon 


the Sides than downwards. If ſuch 
Horſes as have their Ribs ſtraight be 
great Feeders, their Bellies will be gulph- 
ed up, ſo that it not being poſible tor 
the Ribs to hold the Entrails, they'| 
preſs downwards, and make the ſhape 
of a Cow's Belly, which is very diſa- 
greeable to the Sight. 
BELLY-FRETTING or 
ACHE, is a grievous pain in that part 


of an Horſe, beſides the Colick, pro- 


ceeding either from eating of green Pulſe, 
which grows on the Ground, or raw 


undry'd Peale, Beans, or Oats; or elſe © 


when ſharp fretting Humours, Inflam- 
mations, or abundance of groſs Matter 
is got between the great Gut and the 
Panicle ; the ſigns of which pain, is 
much Wallowing, great Groaning, ec. 
To cure it, ſome anointing their Hands 
with Sallet-Oil, thruſt it into the Horſe's 
Fundament, and ſo pull out as much 
Dung as they can reach; that done, they 
give him a Gliſter of Water and Salt 
mixed together, or a Suppoſitory of 
Honey and Salt, and then give him to 
drink the Powder of Worm-wood and 
Centaury, brew'd in a quart of Malm- 
ſey; while others uſe only a Suppoſitery 
of Caſt]e-Soap, which is exceeding good. 
But beſides this, there is another way 
of Fretting the Belly on the out-fide, 
which is done with the Fore-girths, 
when they are cither knotty or crumb- 
led, or drawn too ſtraight, whereby 
they not only wound and pall, but even 
ſtop the Plood of the Plate-Veins : The 
Cure 1s, to © take of the Oil of Bay, 


Double Canterbury-Bells, every way like “ and of Oil of Balm 2 ounces, as ma- 
| 5 ny 


| 
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«ny of Pitch, 2 of Tar, and 1 of Ro- 
« ſin, well mixed together, and anoint 


the part grieved, and cover the fame 


BIL 


is very good taken inwardly, for many 
things, but being ſomewhat hard of Di- 


geſtion, it ſhould be eaten together with 


with Flax; or twice a day rub the gal-|the Flowers in good Broth, or the De- 


ed place with Vinegar and Soap beat 
ere but 15 the galling be a- 
bout any part of the Horſe's Neck, tike 
Briony- leaves, ſtamp and mix them with 
Wine; lay this in form of a Plaiſter to 
the Sore, and it wlll heal it. : 

BELT ; a Diſeaſe in Sheep, wherein 
you are to cut the Tails off, to lay the 
Sore bare, to caſt mould on it, and then 
put Tar and Goole-greaſe mixed toge- 
ther thereto. 

BERGAMOT of the Autumn; a 
Pear that has a tender melting ſweet 
Pulp, ſomewhat perfumed, bearsreaſon- 
ably well, does well on a Quince or 
Free-ftock, and on different Soils, cither 
kor Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards; there 
is no diflerence in this Fruit, but what 
confiſts in the colour only, one fort be- 
ing greeniſh gray, and another ſtriped 


with yellow and green Streaks; the 


Tree uſually grows ſcabby ; and in a 
d light Ground ny do beſt on a 
Fee Stock, but otherwiſe on a Quince; 


the Fruit is ripe in September, or the 


inning of October. 

ER GAM OT of Eaſter, or Bugy 
of the French, in colour and bigneſs re- 
ſembles an Autumn-Bergamot. but is 
not ſo flat towards the Crown, and a 
little longer towards the ſtalk; it's green- 
Iſh, ſpeckled with little gray ſpecks, that 
become yellowiſh in ripening ; the Pulp 
both tender and firm, eats pretty ſhort, 
but grows downy when too ripe before 

ther'd, 'tis juicy bur ſouriſh, and ripe 
in February and March. 

BE SIDE RY; a Pear ſo called about 
the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball, of a yellow 
and whitiſh green colour, being a Bak- 
ing-pear, and indifferent Fruit, ripe in 
October and November. 

 BESIDERY SANDRY. See 


: 

BESTAIL, a Law-word, ſignify- 

ing all kind of Beafts or Cattel. 
BETONY; a Plant whereof the 

beſt is that whichgrows on ſunny Hills, 

and is tender being boiled in Broths; It 


Fry wo thereof boil'd in Wine. 


Tis of 
ood uſe in Phylick, efpecially againſt 
Pileaſes of the Head and Breaſt. 

BEV Y of Roe-bucks (among Foreſters) 
a Herd or Company of thoſe wild Beaſts: 
| Among Falconers and Fowlers, a BEVY 
f Onails, is taken for a brood or flock 
of young Quails. 

BEWITCHING of Cattle; many 
things are ſaid to be good for it, as 2 
drams of the Berries or Seed of True- 
love, or One-berry beat to Powder and 
given a Horſe for 20 days together, re- 
ſtores him; Miſletoe growing upon 
Pear-trees, if hung about his Neck, is 
good; ſo is Amara Dulcis, gather'd in 
its prime and Peony ; Branches of the 
Holly-tree are alſo reported to defend 
not only from Witchcraft, but Light- 
aing, 4 
BEWITS (in Falconry) pieces of 
Leather, to which a Hawk's Bells are 
faſten'd and buttoned to his Legs. 

BIDALE or BIDALL, an invi- - 
tation of Friends to drink Ale at the 
Houſe of ſome yoor Man, who thereby 
hopes to gain a charitable Contribution 
for his Relief: This Cuſtom is till us'd 
in the Weſt of England, and in ſome Co- 
pies falſely written Bildale. 

BIGG, a Country-word for a Pap 
or Teat. | | 

BILL, an Edge-tool at the end of a 
ſtale or handle to lop Trees, ec. it ſhort, 
it is called an Hand- bill, but if long an 
Hedging- bill. 

BILL of Debt; the form of this Bill 
in Trade is as follows. 


Know all Men by theſe Preſents, That I 
Nicholas Needham of London, Draper, 
do owe and am indebted to Chriſtopher 
Creditmuch of London, Merchant, the 
Sum of Eight hundred fifty two Pounds of 
lawful Engliſh Coin, which ſaid Sum I 
promiſe to pay to the ſaid Chriſtopher 
Creditmuch, his Executors, Adminiſtra- 
tors or Aſſigns on or before the Twenty 
fourth Day of June next enſuing the Date 
15 | | hereof, 


{ 


BIL 


heveof. Witneſs my Hand and Seal the: 


Day of January, 1625. 
fr Day ef) . Nich. Needham. 


Sealed and delivered 

in the preſence of 
Barth. Bookall. 
Peter Petticaſh, 


| 


But it the Bill of Debt is for Money 
borrowed, it may run thus; 


Receiv'd and borrow'd of Chriſtopher 
Creditmuch of London, Merchant, Eight 
— hundred and fifty two Pounds, which I do 
\bereby promiſe to pay on demand. Witneſs 
my Hand, 


8521. 


BILL of Tading; an Inſtrument 
Sign'd by the Maſter of the Ship, ac- 
knowledging the Receipt of the Mer- 
chant's Goods and obliging himſelf to 
deliver the ſame, in good Condition, at 
the Place to which they are conſigned; 
of which there are uſually three; the 
firſt is given to the Merchant to keep; 
a ſecond ſent to the Factor to whom 
the Goods are conlign'd ; and a third 
is kept by the Maſter of the Ship; the 
form of which take in this manner ; 
only note, that the words between the 
Crotchets are blanks filled up- 


Nicholas Needham. 


mage and Average accuſtomed. 


Shipped by the Grace of God in good order 
and well conditioned, | Francis Fraight- 
well of London, Merchant, and Compa- 
ny | in and uten the good Ship | the 
Straights-Merchant of Dover | whereo 
is Maſter, under God, for this preſent Voy- 
age | Samuel Sailtrue of London, Mari- 
ner] and now Riding at Anchor [mm the 

Port of London | and by God's Grace bouny 
for [Leghorn in Italy;] that is to ſay, 


BIL 
ſaid Port of [ Leghorn] (the danger of r 
Sea only excepted) unto Mr. David Dea“ 
fair, Merchant there | or to his Aſſigns, ht 
or they paymg Fraight for the ſaid Good:, 
{two Lyons-Dollars per hundred-weici,: 


jor the Tinn and Coperas, and one Lyons. 


Dollar and a half per Cloth] with Pri. 
In wit. 
neſs whereof, the Maſter or Purſer of tl; 
{aid Ship hath alfi med to Three] Bulls of 
Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, on 
of which [Three | Bills bemg accompliſhed, 
the other ¶ Two] to ſtand void. Aud 
God ſend the good Ship to her deſired Port 
in ſafety. Amen. 


Dated in [ London the fourth day of 


May, Anno. Dom. 17 25. ] Inſides and 
Contents unknown to 


Samuel Sailtrue. 


BILL of Entry; an Account of 
Goods Enter'd at the Cuſtom-Houſe, 
both Inward and Outward, wherein is 
expreſs'd the Merchant Exporting or 
Importing; the quantity of Goods and 
Sorts, and whither tranſported or from 
whence, | 


BILL of Exchange, a ſhort Writing, 


ordering the payment of a Sum of Mo- 
ney in one place, to any Perſon aſſigned 
by the Remitter in conſideration of the 
like value, paid the Drawer in another 
Place. | 

BI LL of Parcels, an Account of the 
particular ſorts and prizes of Goods 
bought, given by the Seller to the Buyer. 

BILL of Sale; is when a Perſon 
wanting a Sum of Money, delivers Goods 
as a ſecurity to the Lender, to whom 


f |he gives this Bill, impowering him to 


Sell the ſaid Goods, in caſe the Sum 
borrowed is not repaid, with Intereſt, 
at the time appointed ; and the ſame 
runs thus: 


Know all Men by theſe'Preſents, That 1 


One Bale of Woollen Cloth, 
one Cask of Tin in Blocks, 
aud one Cask of refin'd Su 

gar; Contents, &c. 4s per 
Invoyce | being Marked and 
Number'd as m the Margin, 
and are to be delivered in 
the No. 1, 2, 3. m like 
good order and well conditioned at the afore- 


Lazarus Lackcaſh of Norwich, in the 
County of Norfolk, Goldſmith, for and in 
conſideration of Fifty Pounds of lawſul Mo- 
ney of England, to me in hand paid hy 
Dives Poubledun of London, Eſq; the 


have bargained, ſald and delivered, aud 


tle 


Recypt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, 


by theſe Preſents, according to cue form of 
Law, do bargain, ſell, and deliver unto 


* 


BIN 


the ſaid Dives Doubledun Sixteen Grains 
or four Carads of Oriental Pearl, Nine 
Grains of brait Diamonds, one Silver Tea- 


N BIR 


with large and ſomewhat round Leaves, 
pointed at the ends; the Flowers come 
forth upon the joints, and when blown 


Pot, weight 20 Ounces, one Sil ver-Salver, look like Bells, 7 cornared, of a fair 
weight 10 Ounces, two Sets of Silver. Ca- blue, tending to purple; they open in 


' fters, weight zo Ounces, and 10 Cornelian 


the night, and never appear before the 


Rings, ſealed up by Conſent with my Seal. Sun, and are ſucceeded by Husks that 
To Have and to Hold the ſaid bargained contain round black Seeds; the Roots 


Premiſes unto the ſaid Dives Doubledun, periſh in Winter. 


2. The leſſer, that 


his Executors, Adminiſtr1tors and Aus has ſmaller and longer Leaves, and weak 

ever. And I the ſaid Lazarus Lack- Stalks with Flowers faſhioned like the 
caſh, for my ſelf, my Kxecutors and Ad- other at the Joints, leſs, but far more 
$ini{trators, the ſaid Premiſes unto the beautiful, being of a fair Blue, with a 
aid Dives Doubledun, his Executors, Ad- white Star in the bottom; the Seeds are 


m1niſtrators and Aſſirns agamſt all Perſons, 


like, but ſmaller than the former, and 


all and will warrant, and for ever de- the Roots dye: The firſt flowers late in 
fend by theſe Perſons. Provided neverthe- September, and the laſt in une and Fuly, 


leſs, That if I the ſaid Lazarus Lackcaſh, 

Executors, Admiziſtrators and Aſigus, 
or any of us, do and ſhall well and truly 
pay, or cauſe to be paul, unto the ſaid Di- 
ves Doubledun, his Execautors, Admi- 
miſirators or Aſſigns, the Sum of Fifty Pounds 
Principal, ana Thirty Shillings, half a Year; 
Intereſt thereof, on the firſt Day of No- 
vember next the Date hereof, for Re- 
demption of the ſaid Bargained Premiſes; 
then this Bill of Sale ſhall Le void, or elſe 
t remain in full Force. In Witneſs where- 
of I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal 


the firſt Day of May, Anno Dom. 1725. 


and in the 11th Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George, King of Great- 
Britain, c. 
G Lazarus Lackcaſh. 
Sealed and deliver'd, Cc. 155 
A. B. 


C. D. 


SBILLARD a Word u d in me 


Places for an imperfe& or Baſtard-Capon. 


+ BILLITING (among Hunters) the 
Ordure or Dung of a Fox. 

+ BIND, a Country-word for a ſtalk 
of Hops. 

BIND of Eels, a quantity conſiſt- 
ing of 250, or 10 Strikes, each 25 Eels. 
++ BINDING, a Term in Falconry, 
Which implies tiring, or when a Hawk 
ſeizes. a 
BIND. WE. ED glue, in Latin Con- 
volvsilus cæruleus; of which there are 
two ſorts, 1. The bigger, which riſes up 
With many long winding branches, ſet 


being yearly rajſed from Sceds; the ſirſt 
requires an hot Bed, but the other is 
hardy, and will thrive without Trouble. 

BINN; A fort of Cup-board or 
Hutch, to lock up Bread and other Pro- 
viſions; alſo a Place boarded up to put 
Corn 1n. 

BIRCH, in Latin, Betula ; proper 
to Great- Britain, tho' Pliny calls it a 
Cauliſh- Tree: It is produced by Roots 
or Suckers (tho' it ſh-ds a kind of Sa- 
mera about the Spring) which being 
plaated at 4 or 5 Foot diſtance; in ſmall 
Tveigs, will ſuddenly riſe to Trees, pro- 
vided they affect the Ground, which 
cannot well be too barren, tor no ſort 
comes amils to it, thoſe Places which 
ſcarce bear any Graſs, producing it of 
their own accord. Plant the Twigs or 
Suckers having Roots, and after the 
firſt Year cut 'em within an Inch of the 
Surface, then they will ſpring in long 
luſty Tufts, fit for Coppice and Spring- 
Woods, or by reducing them to 1 Stem, 

nder them in a very few Years fit for 
tha Turner; for tho' it be the worſt of 
Timber, yet it is of Uſe for the Hus- 
bandman's Ox-yokes, for Hoops, ſmall 
Screws, Paniers, Brooms, Wands, Ba- 


— 


vin-bands, Withies for Faggots, Ar- 
rows, Bolts, Shatts, Diſhes, Bowls, La- 


dles; it is alto good for Fewel, great and 


ſmall Coal, the laſt being made by Char- 
ring the ſlender Bruſh and Tops of the 
Twigs and Loppings, The inner Silken 
dark was antiently uſed for Writing- 
Tables, betore the Invention of Paper. 
In. 


BIR * BIR 
Ta Ruſſia, Poland, & c. they cover Hou- in the Branch grows thick and colour d, 
ſes with this Bark inſtead of Slate and which before was thin and clear. In 
Tile. Cardan ſays, ſome Birch-roots ſome of thoſe ſweet Saps, one Buſhel of 
are ſo vein'd, as to repreſent the Shapes | Malt will afford as good Ale, as four 
and Images of Beaſts, Birds, Trees, x wh in ordinary Water. To preſerve it in 
Of the whiteſt Part of the old Wood, |beſt Condition for brewing, till you 
found commonly in Dealing-birches, is have a ſufficienr Quantity, let what 
made the Ground of our Sweet-Pow-|runs firſt be plac'd in the Sun till the 
der; and of the rotten, ſuch as we find | Remainder be prepared, to prevent its 
reduced to a kind of reddiſh Earth in growing ſour. It ought to be imme. 
old hollow Trees, is got the beſt Mould |diately 1 4 4 in the Bottles in which 
for raiſing divers verckings of the rareſt | it was gathered, the Corks well wax- 
Plants and Flowers. About the begin-|ed, and expos'd to the Sun till a juſt 
ning of March, when the Buds begin to Quantity be run; then let ſo much Rye. 
de proud and turgid, and before they | bread, toaſted dry, but not burnt be 
open into Leaves, with a Chizzel and |put into it, as will ſerve to ſet it 2. 
Mallet, cut a Slip almoſt as deep as the working; and when it begins to fer- 
Pith, under ſome Bough or Branch of] ment, take it out and bottle it imme- 
a well-ſpreading Birch; cut it Aligne|diately : Add a few Cloves, &c. to 
and not Long- ways, inſerting a ſmall| ſteep in it, and it will keep for a Year; 
Stone or Chip to keep the Wound a|it extracts the Taſte and Tincture of 
little open. Sir Hugh Platt thinks it|the Spice with wonderful Speed. Mr. 
beſt to tap Trees within one Foot of | Boyle propoſes a ſulphureous Fume to 
the Ground, the firſt Rind taken off, the Bottle: The Liquor of the Birch i; 
and then the white Bark ſlit over-thwart| eſteemed to have all the Virtues of Spi 
nofarther than to the Body of the Tree. |rit of Salt, without Danger of its 4. 
Make the Wound in that Part that looks|crimony, moſt powerful for difſolvin 
South-Weſt, or between thoſe Quarters, | the Stone in the Bladder. The Wine! 
becauſe little or no Sap riſes from the|a moſt rich Cordial, curing Conſumpti. 
Northern. Put into this Slit a Leaf of| ons, and ſuch inward Diſeaſes as ac. 
the Tree fitted to the Dimenſions of the} company the Stone in the Bladder o 
Slit, from which the Sap will diſtill in| Reins. Dr. Needham affirms, he ha 
manner of a Filtration; take away the|often cur'd the Scurvy with the Juic 
Leaf, and the Bark will cloſe again, aof it boil'd with Honey and Wine. 
little Earth being clapped to the Slit. | The Wine, exquifitely made, is f. 
Where there 15 good ſtore of theſe| ſtrong, that the common ſort of Stone 
Trees, maiy Gallons ot Juice may be ga- bottles cannot preſervethe Spirits, the 
ther'd in a Day from the Boughs, , are ſo ſubtil and volatile; and yet it! 
cutting them ſo as to leave their Ends gentle and harmleſs in its Operatior 
fit to go into the Mouth of a Bottle, |The Way of making it is thus: Toe 
by which Means hanging Bottles on ſe- | very Gallon of Birch-water, put a Quar 
veral Boughs, the Luer will diſtil in- [of Honey well ſtirr'd N boil i 
to them in great abundance. That Li- almoſt an Hour with a few Cloves an 
_ is beſt which proceeds from the ja little Lemon-peel, keeping it wel 
ranches, having had a longer Time in |ſ{cumm'd; when it is cold again, add 
the Tree, ſo as to be better digeſted, or 4 Spoonfuls of new Ale to make 
and acquire more of its Flavour, than work; and when the Yeſt begins to ſe 
if it were extracted from the Trunk. tle, bottle it up. It will, in a compete: 
The Seaſon for this Work is from the Time, become a moſt brisk and pit. 
End of February to that of March, | tuous Drink, which opens powerful 
while the Sap riſes, and before the and does Wonders in the Cure of tt 
Leaves ſhoot out; for when the Sap | Phthiſick. It may be made as well wit 
is forward, and the Leaves begin to | Sugar one Pound to each Gallon of W:. 
appear, the Juice by a long Digeſtion fad or it may be ſweeten d with 5 
: — N DS 5 En NEE 3 10% y 


ins, and made a Raifin-Wine. The] Damaſcus, ſuppoſed to be made of Se- 


# & 
Author of the Vinerum Britannicum boils baſtens, becauſe we ſometimes find the 
je but a Quarter or half an Hour, then Kernels; but it is ſubject to Froſt, im- 
ſetting it by to cool, adds a very little patient of Wet, and will not laſt above a 
"Veſt to purge it, and ſo barrels it up] Year or two good: There comes of it 
with a ſmall Proportion of Cinnamon alſo from Spain, which reſiſts Water, but 
and Mace bruis'd, about half an Ounce ſis of an ill Scent. It is laid, the Bark of 
of both to ten Gallons, cloſe- ſtopped, our Lantona, or Way-faring-ſhrub, will 
and to be bottled a Month after; ſet | make as good Birdlime as any, 
the Bottses cool to preſerve them from| BIS ANNUALS, A Name that 
flying: The Wine is rather for preſent |Botaniſts give to thoſe Plants that ſel- 
Drinking, than long Duration, unleſs dom Flower till the 2d Year. 
the Refrigeratory be extraordinary cold.“ BIS KE T; The beſt way to make 
BIK D-LIM E, is thus made: Peel af them, is to take half a Peck of Flour, 
ood Quantity of Holiy-bark about four Eggs, half a Pint of Yeſt, and an 
3 ll a. Veſſel with it, put ſounce and an half of Aniſe- ſeeds, which 
Spring- water thereto, boilit tillthe Gray | make into a Loaf, with ſweet Cream and 
and White Bark riſe from the Green, cold Water; this you are to faſhion ſome- 
which will require 12 Hours boiling ; | what long, and when 'tis baked, and a 
then take it off the Fire, drain the Wa- | Day or two old, cut it into thin Slices 
ter well from it, ſeparate the Barks, lay like Toaſts, and ſtrew them over with 
che green Bark on the Earth in ſome | powder'd Sugar, then dry them in a 
cool Vault or Cellar, covered with any | warm Stove or Oven, and when dry, 
een rank Weeds, ſuch as Dock-Thiſ- Sugar them again; and having done ſo 
es, Hemlock, c. to a good thick-| 3 or 4 times, put them up for Uſe. 
nefs; let it lie ſo 14 Days, by which| To BIT a Horſe; is to give him ſuch 
Time it will be a perfect Mucilage; |2 Bridle as is molt proper tor gaining his 
then pound it well in a Stone-Mortar | Conſent to thoſe Actions that are re- 
till it be a tough Paſte, and that none of |quir'd of him. | 
the Bark be diſcernable; waſh it weil] BITor BIT-MO UT H. is the Iron 
next in ſome running Stream, as long put in a Horſe's Mouth. In the middle 
as you perceive the ſeat Motes in it; of the Bir-Monrh, there is always an 
en put it into an Earthen Pot to fer- |arched Space, call'd the Liberry for the 
ment, ſcum it 4 or 5 Days as often as lodging of his Tongue, See Birrs. 
any thing ariſes, and when no more| BITCH; It ſhe grow not proud ſo 
eomes, change it into a freſh Earthen |ſoon as one would have her, ſhe may be 
Veſlel, and preſerve it for uſe. Take made ſo, by taking 2 Heads of Garlick, 
what Quantity you think fit, put it in- | hai a Caſtor's Stone, the Juice of Creſ- 
do an Earthen Pipkin, add a third Part |ſcs, and about 12 Spaniſh Flies or Can- 
of Capon's or Goo{e-greaſe well clariti- tharides; all which boil together in a 
ed, or Oilof Wall-nuts, which is better; Pipkin which holds a Pint, with ſome 
Incorporate them over a gentle Fire, and | Mutton, and make Broth thereof; give 
Rir the Liquor continually till cold; and | her ſome twice or thrice, and ſhe will 
thus it is finiſhed. To prevent Froſt, | infallibly grow proud; the ſame Potage 
take a Quarter of as much Oil of Petro- given to a Dog, will alſo make him de- 
lum as you do Greaſe, and no Cold will| firous of Copulation. Again, when ſhe 
gongeal it. The Italians make theirs of | is Lined, and with Puppy, you mult 
the Berries of the Miſtle-toe of Trees, | not iet her hunt, for that will make 
x heated after the ſame manner, and mix | her caſt her Whelps; but let her walk 
* it with Nut- Oil, an Ounce to a Pound of | up and down the Houſe and Court un- 
L Lime, and taking it from the Fire, add | confined, and never lock her in her Ken- 
F half an Ounce of Turpentine, which} nel; for ſhe is then impatient of Food, 
ü — it alſo for the Water; n and therefore you muſt make her ſome 
y antities of Bird-lime are brought from Broth once a Day. If you will Spay 
83 . | your 


— 


BIT 


your Bitch, it muſt be done before e- 
ver ſhe has a Litter of Wheips; and in 
Spaying her, take not ,out all the Roots 
or Strings of the Veins, for in ſo doing, 
it will much prejudice her Reins, and 
hinder her ſwiftneſs ever after; where- 
as by leaving ſome behind, it will make 
her much ſtronger and more hardy; 
but whatever you do, Spay her not 
when ſhe 1s proud, for that will endan- 
ger her Life; but it may be done 15 
Days after, tho' the beſt Time of all is 
when the Whelps are ſhaped within her. 
For the reſt, ſee Dog and Chooſing of 
Dogs. 

BITING OF A MAD DOG. 
Many Things in generalare good for this 
Evil, in Horſes, ec. but more particu- 
larly, 1. Take Hob-goblin, Periwincle 
and Box-leaves, of each one Handtul, 
mince them ſmall, and ſtamp them ve- 
Ty well in a Stone-Mortar; and with 
Milk or Beer give it bothat the Change 
and Full of the Moon. 

2+ Another way is to let your Horſe 
Blood, as you always muſt do in this 
caſe; then burn ſome Hen-bane to Aſh- 
es, with it mingle Hlogs-greaſe, and ap- 
ply it to the Place bitten, and give him 
ſome of the juice of the Green Herb 
inwardly to drink in a Quarter of a 
Pint of Azgelica-Water. 

3. Others preſently after letting him 
Blood. Take Sage and Rue, of cach 
* a large Handful, an Ounce of com- 
« mon Treacle; three or four Heads of 
«© Garlick peeled and bruiſed, the Bip- 
* neſs of a Nutmeg, or ſcraped Tin or 
« Tinfoil; all which they put in a Gal- 
lon of ſtrong Ale into an Earthen-Pot 
cloſe ſtopped up with Paſte, and boil it 
in a Kettle of Water till half be conſu— 
med, whereof give him 5 or 6 Spoon- 
fuls before the Full of the Moon, and 
3 Days after; but if neceſſity requires 
give it him preſently. 

4. But the beſt Cure is, .to take the 
- Herb that grows on dry and barren 
Hills, call'd The Star of the Earth, which 
muſt be given 3 Days together : The 


firſt time gather 3 of theſe Herbs with 


all the whole Roots, waſh and wipe 
them clean, then pound them well, lo- 
ling no part of them, and give it him 


BIT 


in Beer, and be careful that he has 20 | 


the Herbs and Roots; you may 40% 
make them up in ſweet Butter, which 
will do as well: The ſecond Day give 
him 5 of the Herbs and Roots, and the 
third, 7, and he will be aſſuredly cu. 
red; for it cures not only all manner ot 
Cattel, but Men alſo who have the 
Misfortune to be bitten by them. 

But a more particular Receipt to cure 
this Evil in Swine, is to take Chamber 
lye mixt with Bay-Salt and Soot, into 
which put an addle Egg or two ber: 
together, and boil it a little, then a. 
noint the Place bitten, with a Clou: 
tied to a Stake's-End as hot as may be 
endured, and twice or thrice will cure 
him, as alſo other Beaſts, 


And when Oxen, or other black Cat- - 
tel, have the Misforture to be bitten by 


them, bruiſe ſome Garlick, and putting 
it into thin Linen-Cloth, rub and 
chate the Part therewith, and the Bea' 
will do well. 

2. Some ſquirt into the Holes, or wall 
the Wounds with Water and Salt lony 
mixed before together, 

3. Others waſh and rub the bitten 
Place which way-bread Leaves ſtamp'd. 
and give to the Beaſt the Juice thereot, 
with Ale or Beer, 

4. Some again taking Root of the prea! 
Burr, and bruiſing it with ſome Sal 
let it be laid to the grieved Part. It wi. 
be helpful to Man or Beaſt. 

The following Remedy is highly re. 
commended, as infallible for the Cure 
of Madneſs occalion'd by biting: 1: 
there be a Wound, cleanſe it very care. 
fully, and ſcrape it with an Iron-Ir- 
ſtrument, unleis it be ſo torn that 
cannot be united to the Member; then 
bathe the Wound with Water and Wine 
ſomewhat warm, mixt with a Pugilo 
Salt: That done, “ Take Rue, Sage 
and Field Daiſies, both Leaves an! 
Flowers, of each a Pugil (this wi. 


© venient Quantity of the Roots of Eg. 
lantine or Sweet-brier, and of Spar. 
Scorzonera chopt very ſmall; and; 
or 6 Heads of Garlick, each as big 
« asa {mall Nut: Beat the Eglantine. 


“ Roots with the Sage in a Mortar 
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a Pugil of Bay=Salt, and pound all to- 


BIT 


BIT 


„ then add the other Ingredients with the Tumour to the Hough, Cods and 


Fundament, and without timely Aſliſt- 
ﬆ oether in the ſame Mortar to a Maſh ;]ance, the Horſe dies in 48 Hours: If 
20 Part of which is to be apply d to the] they bite his Belly, the ſwelling either 
Sore; and if the Wound be deep, ſome|]riſes towards the Throat, or reaches to 
of the Juice of the ſame Maſh muſt beſthe Sheath, and ſoon diſpatches him. 
likewiſe pour'd into it. Afterwards] As for the Cure, if it be in the Leg, 


you are to incorporate the remaining] Tie a Ribbon or Garter of the breadth 


rt of the Maſh with a Glaſs of White-** of an Inch above the Swelling, to ſtop 
Wine in a Mortar, and ſqueeze it thro']“ its Progreſs; and beat the ſwollen 
Linnen- Cloth; iving t e ſtrained Li-] Part with a Branch of a Gooſe- berry 
uor to be beak faſting, waſhing the|** Buſh, till it be all over bloody; then 
Houth with Wine and Water, and faſt- |** chafe it with a large Quantity ot Or- 
ing for 3 Hours after. Tis ſufficient | vietan, of Venice-Treacle, exhibiting 


. to ſcrape and waſh the Wound the firſt |* inwardly at the fame time, an Ounce 
Day; but the Poultis and Potion mult. ]“ of either of theſe Medicines in Wine: 


be repeated nine Days together; after The next Day anoint again, and give 
which, the Patient may freely converſe half an Ounce of the fame Medi- 
With his Priends; and if the Sores are ſcine; then untie the Garter, chafe the 
ot perfectly healed, they may bedreſs'd Leg with Spirit of Wine, ſew a Cloth 
like ſimple Wounds. In the Caſe of ſoak'd in the fame Spirit about the 
Dogs, the Wine may be chang'd for Tumour; and after that, rub the Part 
ilk, becauſe they drink it more eaſily, [With the Duke's Ointment, to a{lwage 
Another eaſie Remedy for the Bitings the Swelling: The ſame Remedies will 
of mad Beaſts, is this: © Lay a good{ſerve for all venomous Bitings tollow'd 
quantity of Oyſter-ſhells on hot Em- |by Swellings, except the Bitingsof Ser- 
... rom and open them with a piece of pents, againſt which the Fſſence of Vi- 
Ja Coal; which being kindled, will pers is book d upon as the molt eflect- 
burn or calcine the Shell; let them jual Medicine. 8 
lie in the Fire till they grow brittle} BITS; There are ſeveral Sorts of 


and perfectly white, afterwards beat Bridle-bits, but thoſe moſt in uſe among 


* their lower half to a powder, which us are, I. The Muſroll-Snaffle or Wa- 
* will keep as long as you pleaſe. Take tering- Bit. See Plate 1 Fig. 1. II. The 
this Powder of the under-half of the Canon-Mouth jointed in the middle 


1 hee (for the upper Part is (Fig. 2.) which M. Solleyſel affirms to 
"oF IE! 
th 


uſcleſs) and fry it in Oil-Olive: Of, be the very beſt of all; For this always 
this give to Horſes, Dogs, and other preſer ves a Horſe's Mouth entire and 
Cattle, as much as they can ſwallow | ſound ; and tho*.the Tongue ſuſtain the 
once in two Days, making them faſt 6 whole Effort of it, yet that Part is not 
Hours before, and as long after it. To ſo ſenſible as the Bars, which have their 
@ Man you may give the 13 of the Senſe ſo very exquiſite, that they feel 
under - part of one Oyſter-ſhell, fry'd;the Preſſure of this Mouth thro' the 


With Oil-Olive, and made intoa Pancake! 


Mer. 


With 4 Eggs; ſo as he may take it faſt- 
and abſtain from eating 6 Hours 


BIT INGofà ice and Serpents ; There 
Ae certain venomous Creatures reſem- 
ng Mice, that breed in rotten Straw, 
"whole Bitings are fatal to Horſes and 
gs; and when a Cat eats. them ſhe 
dies in a kind of Conſumption. If 


Tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt Mo- 
tion of the Rider's Hand. III. The Ca- 
non with a faſt Moiith (Eig. 3.) all of 
one Piece, and oni y kneed in che mid- 
dle to form a Liberty for the Tongue: 
This Bit is proper to make ſure thoſe 
Mouths, which being too ſenſible, tick- 
liſh, or weak, chack or beat upon the 
Hand. IV. The Canon-Mouth, wit i. 


the Liberty in Form of a Pigeon's 
Neck, (Fig. 4.) When a Horſe has too 


ey bite a Horſe in the Paſtern or Fet- 
Wck-Joint, the Part ſwells, extending 


large a Tonguc, which fo ſupports the 
, F Mouth 


— 


BIT 


Mouth of the Bit, that it cannot vrork 
its Effect upon the Pars, this Liberty 
will diſengage his Tongue, and there- 
by ſuffer the Mouth of the Zit to meet 
with, and reſt upon his Gums, which 
will make him ſo much the more light 
upon the Hand. V. The Canon with a 
Port-mouth, and an Upſet or Mount- 
ing-Liberty. (Fig. 5.) which is proper 
for a Horfe that has a good Mouth, 
but a large Tongue: It is of excellent 
Uſe, and if well made, will never hurt a 
Horſe's Mouth. VI. The Scatch-Mouth 
with an Up-ſet or Mounting-Liberty : 
(Fig. 6.) Theſe are more rude than 
Canon-Mouths, as being not altogether 
ſo round, but more edged, and are pre- 
terable to them in one reſpect, which 
15, That thoſe Parts of a Canon-mouth 
to which the Branches are faſten'd, if 
not well riveted, are ſubject to ſlip; 
ſo that a Man is then lett to his Horſe's 
Diſcretion : But the Ends of a Scatch- 
mouth can never fail, by reaſon of their 
being over-lapped, and are therefore ab- 
ſolutely moſt ſecure for vicious or ill- 
natur'd Horſes, VII The Canon-mouth 
with the Liberty, after M. Pignatel's 
Faſhion, (Fg. 7.) proper for a Horſe 
with a large Tongue and round Bars. 
It is (fays Sir Viilam Hope) a Bit 
with a gentle folling and moving up 
and down, and the Liberty ſo low, 
as not to hurt the Roof of the Horſe's 
Mouth, which is certainly the beſt 
Bit for all Horſes that have any thing 
of a big Tongue, c. VIII. The 
Maſticadour or Slavering- Bit. (See Plate 
2. Fig. 13.) IX. The Cats-foot Bit. 
X. The Baſtonet-Bit, We ſhall paſs o- 
ver the reſt of the Pit-mouths, ſuch as 
thoſe «with Melons, Balls, Pears, cc 
there being no ſuch Bits now to be 
ſeen; but inſtead of them ſtrong and 
hardy Branches are generally us'd for 
tuch Purpoſes. | 

As to the ſeveral Parts of a Snaffle, 
or of a Curb-bit, there are, . The Mouth- 
piece: 2. The Cheeks and Eyes; the 
upper and lower Eyes, that is, the Holes 
therein. 3. The Guard of the Cheek, 
which is the Part that extends from the 
nether Eye, ſuſtaining the jeive down- 


the middle. 


chain and Nether-chain. 


The Flap. 


wards, 4. The Head of the Cheeks) Singing-Birds we have in 


BIT 


there made faſt. 5. The 


8. The Boſſes, which are 
Braſs-bobbs ſet to the Cheeks for Or. 
nament to the Bit. 9. The Bolſters and 
Rabbets, being thoſe that bear the Boſ- 
ſes on the Sides, or Cheeks of the Bit, 
ind rivet them faſt to the Cheeks. 10. 
The two Water-chains, or the Water-' 
11. The Side- 
bolts. 12. The Bolts and Rings for 
the Bridle-rein, or Rolls, Rings and But. 


tons. 13. The Kirbles of the Bit or Curb, 


14. The Trench. 15. The Top roll. 16. 
17. The Jeive. 
BITTERN. See Hers. 
BLACKBIRD; This Bird i; 


known by every body, and better to be 
eaten than 1 
the Palate whe 


being much ſweeter to 


than to the Ear while living: She makes 
her Neſt many times when the Wood; 
are full of Snow, which happens ver) 
often in the beginning of March, and 
builds it upon Stumps of Trees by Ditch- 
ſides, or in a thick Hedge, being at no 
Certainty like other Birds; and the out- 
tides of her Neſt are made with dry 
Graſs and Moſs, and little dry Sticks 
and Roots of Trees; and ſhe dawbs al 
the inſide with a kind of Clay-Earth, * 


faſhioning it ſo round, and forming i 


ſo handſome and ſmooth, that a Man 


cannot mend it. They breed 3 or 4 time 


a Year, according as they loſe their 
Neſts; for if their Neſts be taken away, 
they breed the ſooner : The young one? 
are brought up almoſt with any Mer 
whatſoever: This Bird ſings about; 
Months in the Year or 4 at moſt, tho 
his Song is worth nothing; but if he be 
taught to whiſtle, he is of ſome Value, I! 
being very loud, tho” coarſe, ſo that he!!! 
fit fora large Place, and nota Chamber 
And this Bird is one of the ſoft· beakel 
England. 


300 


BLACK? 


hs. 
which contain the great Eye, where © 
the Jeive is faſten'd. and a little Hol: 
above that, for the Water-chain anc 
the upper-Eye, whereto the Port-mouth 
is put, an 
'Port, which is the Mouth-piece, made 
whole with a Square or Half-round in 
6. The Welts. 7. The 
Campanel or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chain and Hook under the Horle': 
Chaps. 
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” BLACK-BIRDS, THRUSHEs. 
” exc. When theſe Birds are taken old, 
and wild to tame, tis requiſite to have 
ſome of their Kinds to mix among 
them, and then putting them into great 
Cages of 3 or 4 Yards ſquare, have 
divers Troughs placed therein, ſome 
Fill'd with Haws, ſome with Hempfeed, 
and ſome with Water, that the tame 
teaching the wild to eat, and the wild 
finding ſuch Change and Alteration of 
Food, it will in 12 or 14 Days make 
them grow very fat, and fit for the 
-uſe of the Kitchen. | 
> BLACK-MAIL, a Link of Mail, 
*or ſmall Pieces of Metal or Money. 
In the Counties of Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, it is 
taken for a certain Rent of Money, 
Corn, Cattle, or other Confidcration 
paid by poor People near the Borders, 
to Perſons of Note and Power, allied 
with certain Moſs-Troopers or known 
*Robbers within the ſaid Counties, to 
be by them freed and protected from 
the Danger of thoſe Sp ih- makers; 
=» BLACK OATS, are commonly 
<5, ſow n upon an Etch-crop, or on a Lay, 
which the Husbandmen plough up in 
January, when the Earth is moiſt, tak- 
nd ing care to turn the Turf well, and to 
h. lay it even and flat; the proper time for 
no ſowing them, is the latter End of Te- 
ut. bruary, or the beginning of March, as 
Iry being a hardy Grain that will bear any 
ki Wet or Cold: They'll grow on any 
a! Ground, but delight more in a moiſt, 
th, cold ] and, than in a dry. When they are 
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7 i: Cut, let them lie for the Dew or Rain to 
lan WF nmpthem, and to make them thraſh 
ne; well; but if Rain wet them much, they 


eit mult be got in as ſoon as they are in any 
ay, Nviſe dry again, or they wil ſoon ſhed; 


ne? put White Oats are apt to (hed molt as 
len, they lie, and Black as they ſtand. 

„„ BLACK-PUDDINGS ; The 
g' peſt Method to make theſe far exceed- 


„ in ihe common way, is to boil the 
, 1 bo: umbles of an Hog tender; then take 
en ſome of the Lights, with the Heart 


BLA 


with the Liver: To theſe add grated 
Nutmeg, 4 or 5 Volks of Eggs, a Pint 
of Sweet Cream, a Quarter of a Pint 
of Canary, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, and 
Cinnamon finely powder'd, with a few 
Caraway Secds, a little Roſe-water, a 
pretty Quantity of Hog's- Fat, and ſome 
Salt: All which roll up before you flip 
the Compound into the Guts, which 
are to be firſt rins'd in Roſe-Wwater. 
BLACK-MOULD, is good 
Land both tor Corn and Grab, if it be 
ſomewhat fat; yet porous, light and 
ſufficiently tenacious, without any Mix- 
ture of Gravel or Sand, fo as to riſe in 
groſs Clods at the firſt breaking up of 
the Plough, and Shelder with the Froſt. 
But as thele ſorts of Lands are moſtly 
in Bottoms, fo their Wetneſs often 
ſpoils them for Corn; but where tltey 
prove dry, they are extraordinary fruit- 
ful, eſpecially for Barley; they alto 
bear good Wheat upon the Etch: crop. 
Their natural Produce is commonly 
Thiſtles, Docks, and all ſorts of rank 
Weeds and Graſs; they' II bear excellent 
Clover, and the beſt Manure for them is 
Chalk, Lime, Dung, exc. If theie Lands 
are very luxuriant, fo as to endanger 
logding of the Corn, you may (if a deep 
Mould) plant them with Liquoriſh, or 
ſow them with Hemp, Madder, Oad, 
Cole, Rape-ſeed, or any other good 
Commodity that is moſt fuitable to rich 
Land; and afterwards with Corn, when 
ſome of the Fertilty is abated. FLA 
BLACK-THORN, with the 
Crab-tree, makes a very good Fence, 
and is raiſed as the White- Thorn; on- 
ly if Apple or Crab-kernels are ſown, 
ſow the Pomace with them, and they“ 
come up the firſt Year. Indeed Black- 
Thorn is not reckon'd ſo good tor Fen- 
ces as the White, becauſe tis apt to 
run more into the Ground, and i not 
ſo certain of Growing; but then the 
Buſhes are much the beſt, and molt 
laſting of any for Dead Hedges, or to 
mend Gaps; neither are Cattel fo apt 
to crop them as the other: They ll 


by and all the Fleth about them, cutting | grow upon the ſame Soil as the other, 
kel dut the Sinews, 


1th 


and chopping them 
the reſt very ſmall ; do the like 


2 


but the richer the Mould is, the better 
they'll proſper. | 
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BLAD DE R- NUT, Nux e 
ria, a Plant that grows low, if not 


pruned up, and kept from Suckers, with 
Leaves like Elder-Flowers, and after 
them greeniſh Bladders containing one 


BLE 
BLAST of Trees, is occaſioned by 


the Months of April and May, that 
cauſe the Leaves to ſhrink and not to 


ſmall Nut, that is too apt to ſend ſorth 
Suckers whereby it is encreaſed. 
BLAIN; a Diſtemper that befalls 
the Tongues of Beaſts, being a certain 
Bladder growing above, on the Root of 
the Tongue againſt the Pipe, which 
Grief at length in ſwelling will ſtop the 
Wind, and comes at firſt by ſome great 


attain their uſual Bigneſs, nor retain | 
cull uſual Verdure; but growing of a 


dull dark brown or reddiſh colour, fa! 
off. The reaſon is, that there is a cer- 


tain Cold that accompanies theſe Winds, 
and the Sap ceaſing to move in the 


Leaves, the Winds affecting the ten- 
der Parts, alter the Fibres ſo that they 
are no longer diſpos'd to receive the 


bad Winds that commonly happen in 


chafing and heating of the Stomach, nouriſhing Juice, and ſo fall off; But 
whereby, as ſome judge, it ſtill grows the ſhare of Sap that Nature has de- 


and encreaſes by more Heat, ſince it ſign d for thoſt Parts, being not ſpent , 


commonly comes in the Summer, and as ſoon as theſe Leaves are gone off, 
not in the Winter; for when the Beaſt others come in their Room. 

is hot and has been chafed, it will riſe! BLASTINGS; are Winds and 
and ſwell full of Wind and Water, ſo Froſts immediateiy ſucceeding Rain, 
that when it's full and grown big, it| and moſt pernicious to Fruits, which 
will ſtop the Beaſt's Wind; which may ſhould be ſecur'd in the Night and cold 


be perceived by his gaping and holding Days, by hanging Mats or Blankets be- 


out his Tongue, and foaming at the fore them; but ſome ſtick Branches 


Mouth, for the curing of which, 1. Caſt and Broom before the Bloſſoms and 


him and take forth his Tongue, then ſlit- young Fruit. 

ting the Bladder or breaking it thereon, | BLAZES; Tis ſaid of Horſes which 
waſh it gently with Vinegar and alittle | have white Faces or Blazes, that if the 
Salt. 2. Others prick them (for ſome | Blaze be divided in the middle, croſs 


Beaſts will have many of them under | ways, it is a Mark of an odd Diſpoſi- 


their Tongues) with an Aw], if you have | tion. 
no other Tool; then chafe them ſo with 
your Hand as to break them all; and, 
laſtly, bathe them with Urine. call this a freſh-water Sprat, or River 

BLANQUET, great, little, and | Swallow, becauſe of its continual mo- 
long-tailed, a Pear, whereof the great |tion ; and others will have his Name 
one differs much from the leſſer, ripen- | to riſe from the whitiſh colour which 
ing 15 days before it, even towards | is only under his Belly. It is an eager 
the beginning of July; and this is the} iſh, catch'd with all forts of Worm 
True Musb'd hlanquet, being larger and bred on Trees or Plants, as alſo with 


BLAZTING-STAR. See Come: 


not ſo hanclomely ſhaped as the leſ- Flies, Paſte, and Sheeps-blood, G 


and they may be Angled with half: 
and in Leaf and Wood reſembling the; ſcore Hooks at once, if they can be 


ſer one, colouring a little upon a Dwarf, 


C:i//ſe-Madam ; but the little Blanquer's all faſten'd on: He will alſo in the k. 


Wood is thick and ſhort, and the Fruit vening take the natural and artifica 


ripens towards the end of July, the Fly; but if the Day be warm and clea!, 


long-tailed one is an handſome Pear, no bait ſo good for him as the ſmil 
round-belly'd, with a long fleſhy and Fly at the top of the Water, which 


bending Stalk, ſmooth white Skin, he'll take at any time of the day, eſpe. 


ſhort and tender Pulp, very fine, and cially in the Evening ; And, indecs, 


tull ot juice, ſugared and pleaſant, but there is no Fiſh yields better Sport t 
proves doughy when too ripe, 


ſo eager, that they'll leap out of ti: 
| 


BLEAK and Bleak-fiſhing ; ſome © 


a young Angler than this; for they are 


Wart 


* 


vil Humours continued there. 
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| 1 ater for a Bait; but if the Day be cold 


or cloudy, Gentles or Cadice are beſt 
about 2 foot under Water. There is 
alſo another way of taking Bleaks, and 
that is by whipping them in a Boat, or 
on a Bank-ſide in freſh Water, in a 
Summer's Evening, with a Hazel top 
bout 5 or 6 Foot Jong, and a Line 
twice the length of the Rod; but the 
beſt Method is with a Drabble, that is 
tyc 8 or 10 ſmall Hooks along a Line 
1 inches above one another, the big- 
geſt Hook the lowermoſt, whereby 
you may ſometimes take a better Fifh; 
and bait them with Gentles, Flies, or 
ſome ſmall red Worms; by which 
means you may take half a dozen, or 
more, at one time, 
BLEEDING at the Noſe; comes 
commonly among young Horſes, pro- 
*ceeding from great ſtore of Blood, or 
by reaſon the Vein ending in that place, 


is either opened, broken or fretted ; It 


is opened many times, through ſuper- 


ahundance of Blood, or that is too fine 


or too {ubtil, and ſo pierces through 
the Veins ; or it may be broken by 
ſome violent Strain, cut or blow, or 
elle fretted or gnawed aſundec by ſharp- 
neſs of the Blood, or by ſome other e- 
| Now, 
there are many things in general ex- 
ceeding good to ſtanch this bleeding; 
but the beſt of all is to take an hank ot 
Coventry blue Thread, and hang it croſs 
a ſtick, ſetting one end thereof on Fire, 
and ſtrewing a little White-wine Vine- 
gar thereon, to keep it from burning 
too faſt, and let the Horſe receive the 
Smoke up into his Noſtrils, it will do 
his buſineſs: Alſo new Horſe-dung 


tempered with Chalk and ſtrong Vine- 


gar will doit: Burnt Silk, Juice of Co- 
krxiander, bruiſed Sage, Hogs-dung, a 
'Clod of Earth, bruiſed Hyſſop, c. 
boil'd with Horſe-blood, is alſo good 
for them : But the particular Receipts 


are, 1. Take the powder of the Stone 


Emachile, and blow it up into his Noſe, 


And lay it to the Vein or Wound that 


a bleeds, it ſtanches the blood. 2. So 
does the Root of Rhubarb bruiſed in a 


Nortar, and ſtopped into the Noftr.ls, 


ale * 
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3. Betony ſtamped in a Mortar, with 
Bay-Salt, or other white Salt, with 
White-wme Vinegar, has the ſame ef- 
fect, put into the Noſtrile. Bey 

Bur in caſe it happen fo, that with 
a Fleam or Knife you have cut a great 
gaſh, or elſe cut the Vein in a Quitter- 
bone, and that you do not know how 
to ſtop It, take a Chafing-diſh of hot 
Coals, and burn 3 or 4 Linen Rags 
upon them, one laid upon another, and 
let the Horſe's Mouth be held over 
the Smoalk all the while; and as the 
blood falls from his Noſe, ſo as to quench 
them, they mult be blow'd up with 
your breath again, ti!! the Rags areburnt 
as black as a Coal, then put them into 
each of the Horſe's Noſtrils an hand 
high, and holding up his Head, have 
3 or 4quarts of ſtrong Beer ready, and 
pour it down his Throat, to waſh down 
tne Smoak and clotted Blood lying 


out, have others in a readineſs to put 
in their room up his Noſtrils; and re- 
member, as well when you fume him, 
as when you have ſtopped his Noſtrils 
before, to be pouring down his Throat 
ſtrong Beer, becauſe the blood return- 
ing the contrary way, will be apt to 
choak him; this will do for the Noſe; 
but if his Mouth be cut, ſome of theſe 
hot Rags are to be put into the Wound, 
and then another clean Rag laid over 
them to keep them in, and ſo tied for 
24 hours; then the Cloth may be taken 
off, but let the other lie as long as you 
think ſit, for they will draw and heal 
mightily ; the ſame thing is alſo to be 
done for the Quitter-bone. See Heme 
morrhagy. 


when the Hounds or Beagles finding 
where the chaſe has been, make a prot- 
fer to enter, but return. | 
BLEND-WATER; which ſome 
cail Morehough, 1s a Diſtemper liable to 
lack Cattle, and comes ſeveral ways; 
firſt from Blood, 24ly, from the Yel- 
lows, which is a Ring-leader of all 
Diſeaſes; and 3dly, from change of 
Ground, for being hard it is apt to 


F 3 in 


therein; and if he ſnort the burnt Rags 


BLEMISH; a term in Hunting, 


b'ced this Evil, which if not cemedy d 


BLE 
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in 6 days will be paſt help. But in The third fort of Bleymes is occa, 
order to the Cure of it, 1. Take a oned by ſmall Stones and Gravel be. 


«« penny-worth of Bole- Armoniack 
„and as much Charcoal flour as will 


* the Inner- bark of an Oak, dryed and 
* pounded together to Powder, which 
y being put into a quart of new Milk 
% and a pint of Earning, give the Beaſt 
at twice, and it will help him. 

2. Another Receipt that never fails, 
is to take a quatt of new-churned Milk, 
and a good piece of lean ſalt hung- 
Beef, lay it upon the Coals, and burn 
it as black as a Coal, and when it's cold 
pound it to Powder: alſo take a penny - 
worth of Bole- Armoniack beat, and an 
handtul of Shepherds-purſe, which put 
al together, and give it the Beaſt. 

3. Some take a Swallows-Neſt, Birds 


. and all, if they can be got, which they 


pound all together in a Mortar, then 
boil them 1n fair Water, and put there- 
to a good handful of Plantain Leaves 
and Seeds, Blue-bottles, and the Roots 
of Daffodils, as alſo a little Sumack, 
which they boil. all very well, then 
ſtrain them, adding a little ſweet Wine, 
and give it the Beaſt luke- warm faſting; 
but firſt he muſt be bled in the Neck- 
Vein, to draw the Blood back, and 
within half an hour give him the 
Drink, and it will certainly ſtay. 
BLEYME, an Inflammation ari- 
ling from bruiſed Blood between a 
Horſe's Sole and the Bone of the Foot 
rowards the Heel, of theſe there are 3 
ſorts : The firſt, being bred in ſpoil'd 


wrinkled Feet with narrow Heels, are 


uſually ſeated in the inward or weak- 
eſt Quarter. In this caſe pare the Hoof 
forthwith, and let out the Matter, which 
is almoſt always of a brown Colour; 
then pour in Oil de Mervelle, charg- 
ing the Hoof with a Remolade of Soot 
and Turpentine. The ſecond fort, be- 
i:des the uſual! Symptoms of the firſt, 
intects the Griſtle, and mult be extir- 
pated, as in the Cure of a Quitter- 
bone; giving the Horſe every day 
:noiſten'd Bran with 2 Ounces of Li- 
ver of Antimony, to divert the courſe 
of the Humours and purify the Blood. 


tween the Shooe and the Sole: . 


5 will | cure, pare the Foot, let out the Mz: 
« fill an Egg- hell, a good quantity of 


ter, if any, and dreſs the Sore lil ; 
prick of a Nail; it there be no Matt: 
lake out the bruiſed Sole. 
 BLIGitT, an Accident happenin: 
to Corn and Fruit trees which mat: 
them look as if they were o.aſted: | 
; proceeds from over-inuch {ture » 
a Wet-ſeaſon, which lying at £1 Row! 
of the Corn, makes it run up to aw, 
and prevents the Growth in thet 
BLINDNESS, in Hor/er, miy b. 


thus diſcern d; the Walk or Step hf: 


blind Horſe is always uncertain and un 
equal, ſo that he dares not fer don: 
his Feet boldly when led in one's Hand 
but if the ſame Horſe be mounted by 


an expert Horſeman, and the Horſe . 


himſelf be meitled; then the tear e 
the Spurs will make him go reſolute 
and freely, ſo that his Blindneſs ca: 
hardly be perceiv'd. 

Another mark whereby a-orſe the 
has quite loſt his Sight may be knows. 
is, that when he hears any body ente 
the Stable, he'll prick up his Ears, an: 
move them backwards and forwards 
the reaſon is, becaule a vigor ous Hot! 
having loſt his Sight millruſts. ever 
thing, and is continually in alarm, by 
the leaſt Noiſe he hears. 

b L1TH, yielding Milk. 

BLOMARY; the firſt Forge 
an Tron-Mill, through which the Met: 
paſſes after it is melted out of the Mint 

BLOOD, is accounted very goo: 
for all ſorts of Lands, eſpecially to: 
Fruit, having in itſelf all the principle 


moſt equal proportion. 


backs, which will make a Beaſt go: 
if he drew his Head aſide, or after him; 
to cure which, you ſhould ſlit the Jeng: 
of 2 Joints under his Tail, and fo |: 
him bleed well; but if he bleeds to 
much, knit his Tail next the Body, 
and then bind Salt and Nettles bruiſe! 
' thereto, and he will do well. 


F- BLOOD: 


of Fertility in the greateſt plenty an 


BLOOD, a Diſtemper in Cattle! 
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BLOOD. See Ebullition of the 


-Blood. = 
-BLOOD-HOUND, an Animal 
nothing differing in quality from the 


$80::i/þ Slut-hound,. ſaving that it is 
more longly ſeiſed, and not always of 
the one and the ſame colour, for they 
axe ſometime red, ſanded, black, white, 
ſpotted, and of all Colours with other 
Hounds, but molt commonly. either 

own or red ; their nature is, being 
j on by the Voice and Words of their 
Leader, to caſt about for the ſetting of 
the preſent Game, and having found 
It, will never ceaſe purſuing it with full 


y till it is tired, without changing 


far any Other: They ſeldom bark ex- 
cept in their Chaſe, and are very obe- 
dient and attentive to the Voice of their 
Leader: Thoſe that are really good of 


dem, when they have found the Hare, 


make ſhew thereof to the Huntſman, 

running more ſpeedily, and with 
ae of Head, Eyes, Ears and Tail, 

inding to the Form or Hare's Muſe, 
never giving over proſecution with a 
ar Noiſe; and theſe have good and 

rd Feet, and ſtately Stomachs; They 
gre, indeed, very well called Sangui- 
ry or Blood-hounds, by reaſon of 
ir remarkable extraordinary ſcent; 
For if through caſuality their Game be 
Head, or if wounded, and eſcapes the 
Huntſman's Hands, and ſo lives, or if 
&i1'd and never ſo clearly carried away, 
@eſc Dogs, by their ſmell, will betray 
WU, and will not be wanting either by 
nimblenefs or greedineſs to come at it, 
provided their be ſtains of blood; but 
tho' by all the cunning proviſo and 
foreſight imaginable a piece of Fleſh be 
Eonveyed away without ſpot of blood, 
Fet theſe Dogs through craggy and 


{ Mooked Ways and Meanders will find 


Qut the Deer-ſtealers ; and tho' they 
We in the thickeſt Throng or Multi- 
Ede, will, by their ſmell, ſeparate and 
pick them out. 


ZBLOOD-LET TING; it's what 


requiſite to be done to divers Animals, 
as there is occaſion; but more eſpeci- 
Ally as to Horſes, if there be otherwiſe 
0 extraordinary cauſe, the propereſi 
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time is January the 3d and rgth, Fe- 
bruary the 4th and 9th, March the 
17th and 18th, April the 10th and 16th, 
May the 1/# and 13rh, June the 15th 
and 20th, but for July and Auguſt, by 
reaſon the Dog-days are then predo- 
minant, bleeding 1s not good but only 
in caſe of meer neceſſity; in September 
the 1th and 28th, October the 8h and 
234, November the 5th and 16th, De- 
cember the 14th and 20th. 

Then as to the manner of doing it, 
obſerve not to take ſo much blood from 
a Colt as from an oid Horle, and bur 
a fourth part from a Yearling-toal; re- 
gard likewife muſt be had to the Horſe's 
Age and Strength herein, and before 


you bleed him, let him be moderately 


chafed and exerciſed, and relit a day, 
and 3 days after it, not forgetting that 
April and October are the 2 principal 
ſeaſons for that purpoſe, and he will 
alſo bleed the better if you let him 
drink before you blond him, ſo as you 
do not heat him. Then let your Horſe 
be ty' q up early in the Morming to the 
Rack without Water or Combing, leſt 
his Spirits be too much agitated; and 
draw with a pair of Fleams of a rea- 
ſonable Breadth, about 3 Pounds of 
Blood; and leave him ty'd to the Rack. 
During the Operation, put your Fin- 
ger into his Mouth, and tickle him in 
the roof, making him chew and move 
his Chaps, which will force him to 
ſpin forth; and when you {nd that he 
has bled enough, rub his body all over 
therewith, but eſpecially the place 
where he is blooded on, and tye him 


up tothe Rack for an hour or2 left he 


bleed afreſh, for that will turn his blood. 
Now, as to the ſigns of his ſtanding 
in need of bleeding, his Eye will look 
red, and his Veins {well more than or- 
dinary ; alſo he will have a certain Itch 
about his Main and Tail, and be con- 
tinually rubbing them, ana ſometimes 
will ſhed ſome ot His Hair; otherwiſe 
he will peel about the Roots of his 
ars, in thoſe places where the Head- 
(tall of the Bridle lies; his Urine will 
be red 2nd high-coloured, and his Dung 
black and hard ; likewiſe if he has red 
| F 4 Inflamz 
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Inflammations, or little Bubbles on his 
back, or does not digeit his Meat well, 
or if the white of his Eyes be yellow, 


or the iniide of his upper or nether 


Lip be ſo, he wants bleeding. 
Blood-letting is very profitable for 
curing Defluxtons upon any part of the 
Body, the Eyes only excepted, for 
Foundering and Feavers, for the Farcy, 
Head-ach, Mange, Strokes of all ſorts, 
Vertigo and many other Diſeaſes. Bleed- 
ing is alſo neceſſary by way of preven- 
tion, for all Horſes that feed well and 
labour little; which (ſhould be done 
twice a Year : Nevertheleſs it has its 
inconveniencies when practis'd uniea- 


fonably; for then it makes a revulſion 


of the Spirits, and takes away the Food 
appointed for the nouriſhment of the 
Parts. Young Horſes as well as old 
are to be bled as rarely as 1s poſlible ; 
the ſame rule is to be obſerv'd with 
reſpect to ſuch Horſes as pals their Ali- 
ments without being well digeſted; nei- 
ther are you to bleed cold and phleg- 
matick Houſes, nor thoſe that work in 
great Heats or exceſſive Cold; ſince 
their Bydics then ſtand more in need 


to be ſtrengthen'd than weikn'd. For 


other Particulars on this He, fee 
Maſh proper aſter bleedius, Reaſons for 
letting Blood, and Þarts of te Body 
proper to bleed in. For blac titel, un- 


leſs it be in an extraordin-:y Caſe, ne- 


ver take above 7 Pinto! Liocd from a 
Milch-Cow, at a inne. 
BLOOD-RUNNING-ITCH, 
(in a Horſe) comes by the InJammati- 
on of the Blood, being over-heated by 
hard Riding, or other fore Labour, yet 


gets between the Skin and the Flelh, | 


and makes a Horſe to rub, ſcrub and 
bite himſelf ; which if let alone too 
long, will turn to a grievous Mange, 
and is very infectious to any Horſe that 
ſhall be nigh him; and the Cures both 
for this and the Mange, beſides the ge- 
naral ones, of bleeding in the Neck- 
Vein, ſcraping him, and other things, 
are, | 

1. A quart of fair running Water 
put into half a pound of green Copper- 
as, and an ounce of Allum, and the 


| 
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ſame of Tobacco chopped ſmall, al! 


boiled together, till they come to ſome. 
what more than a pint ; with this a- 


noint the Horſe all over very warm, ] 


after you have rubbed off the Scab, 
a d tyed him to the Rack 3 or 4 hours: 
Twice dreſling cures him. 

2. Atter bleeding, take a quart of 
old Wine or Vinegar, put into it 
quarter of a pound of Tobacco, and 
ſet it on the Embers to ſtew all night, 
then waſſ the infected place therewith, 

3. For this Diſtemper in a foul ſur: 
feired Horſe, after blecding, as before, 
and ſcraping off the Scabs, take a pint 
of Verjuice and Vinegar, and as much 
of Cow-pitfs, alſo a pint of Oil, and 
old Wine a pint, add thereunto an 
handful of wild Tanſey, and as much 
zay (alt, a quarter of a pound of Brim- 
ſtorie, as much Allum, 2 ounces of 
Verdegreaſe, and 4 ounces of Bole-Ar- 
moniack; boil all well together, and 
walh the Horſe very well, and it will 
not be amiſs to put thereto a pint of 
Milk. | 

4. Take Mother ot Salt-peter, the 
'>elt and ſtrongeſt, and waſh his Sores 
3 or 4 times with, ſo hot as he is able 
to endure it, and they will not only 
bill the Mange, but alſo Scratches 
Pains, Rats-tails, cc. 1 

5. Walh the Horſe once or twice in 
Soapers-Liquors, after you have ſcrap- 
ed away the Scurf, and it cures this Di- 
ſtemper not only in Horſes, but allo 
other Catile, pravided they get not to 
it with their Mouth. | 

But after all, there's an inward Drink, 
with an outward application, that 1s 


eſteemed to be the beſt Cure of all: 
blood the Horſe firſt, and in 2 or 3 days 
after, 'take Aniſe-ſeed and Turmerick 
of each an ounce, finely beaten, an 
ounce of the blackeſt Roſin powder'd, 
which put into a quart of ſtrong Beer 
heated luke-warm, and let it be given 
him in the Morning faiting, with 2 
little Brimſtone-flour at the mouth ot 
every Horn that is given him, not ex- 
ceeding above an ounce in all; and let 
him faſt 4 or 5 hours after it. When 


in about 2 or 4 days after 3 
e 
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he has a little recruited his ſtrength.] into the Eye, as occaſion ſerves, is 


and that you firſt have carried off all} very proper. 


Fus with an old Curry-comb till the 


* Blood and Water appear; take Oil of 


rpentine and Beer a like quantity, 
ane Brimſtone- flour, well ſhak d 
and jumbled together in a Glass-Vial, 
the better to incorporate them, and 
aboint him all over therewith ; but firit 


cine, being very tormenting, | 
# Laſtly, You may prevent this Di- 
temper by giving your Horſe Sal Pru- 
welle in his Brain, which will expel 
"thoſe bilious Seroſities that uſually cauſe 


- theſe Symptoms, and perhaps drive 


- them out by the Urinary paſſages, 

=BLOOD-SHOTTEN-EYES; 
or all Diſeaſes in the Eyes, whether 
they be troubled with Films, Rheums, 
Moon l eyes, Warts, exc. come of two 
Cauſes, either inward or outward; the 
Mt proceeding from evil humours that 
zeſort to them; and the other is from 


- me ſtroke or blow given; the Blood- 


Horten in Horſes are cured by ſteeping 
Roman Vitriol in white Roſe- water, or 
for want of that in fair Spring- water, 
and waſhing the Eye with it twice or 
rice a day. To take off Films, ma- 
my are the preſcriptions. 


I. Take white Copperas, beat it to 


powder, ſift it through a very fine ſieve, 

wich the fame quantity of white Sugar- 
candy, and blow it into the Horſe's 
Nye once a day, and as you ſee it a- 
mend, once in 2 or 3 days is enough. 


2. Ahbaſter beaten, ſearced very 


fine, and blown into the Eye once or 
twice a day, will take it off. 

3. Bay-ſalt, and for want thereof. 
eommon Salt bruiſed very ſmall and 
mixed well with Freſh-butter, and made 
Up into ſmall Balls as big as a Hazel- 
Bu, being one at a time put into the 
Eye, with the hand held over it till 
all be melted, and this once a day will 
Alſo do it. 
4. The blackeſt Flint that can be got, 


ye him, to hinder his biting the Me- 


ing calcined, beat to powder, and 
fitted through a fine Sieve, with pow- and the Eye waſhed 3 or 4 times 2 - 
ger d Ginger put thereto, and ſo blown, day therewith, is helpful. 
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5. The powder of Vecdegreaſe finely 
beaten and ſearced, and burnt Allum 
an equal quantity, mixed with Oint- 
ment of Marſh-mallows; of which 
about the bigneſs of a Peaſe being put 
into the Eye once or twice aday, will 
cure it. | 

6. Some will have the Root of black 

Sallow burnt to aſhes, and add there- 
to the like quantity of white Sugar- 
candy, and grated Ginger finely ſcarced, 
blown into the Eye Morning and E- 
vening, that is covered over with a 
white Skin or Film. 
As to the ſtopping of Rheums, firſt, 
Take a fine Bole or Bole-Armoniack, 
blow it into the Eye, it will drive the 
Rheum back ; elſe mix it with Butter 
and white Sugar- candy beaten to pow- 
der, and make it up into little Balls, 
Ind put one ot them into the Eye, 
once or twice a day, as there is occa- 
ſion. 

2. Alike quantity of Butter and Salt 
mixed well together with a Knife, and 
a piece thereof of the bigneſs of a 
ſmall Walnut bcing put into the Ear, 
on the ſide that is offended, and left to 
remain there 4 or 5 hours, will do it 
effectually ; only the Ear muſt be ſowed 
cloſe up, elſe he will ſhake it out. 

3. Flax,or Herds dipped in the beſt 
melted Roſin that can be got, applied 
to the hollow of the Ear, drives it a- 
way. | 

For Sore, Dim, or Moon-Eyes, r. 
Half an ounce of Lapis Calaminaris 
heated red-hot, and quenched in 2 
quarter of a pint of Plantain-water or 
White-wine, repeated 8'or 9 times, 
then beat to powder and put to the 
Water, with half a dram of Aloes, and 


a Spoonful of Camphire powder'd ad- 
ded thereto, and ſo left to diſſolve, will 
do, being dropped into the Eye for 
that purpoſe. 

2. A pint of Snow-water diſſolved 
into 2 or 3 drams of. White Vitriol. 


But 


— — 2 
— 2 — 


drop. 


which burnt Allum, and a like quan- 


Iron, burn 3 or 4 holes, and anoint 


 tul of Celandine, waſhed clean in 


into his Eye Morning and Evening ; 
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But for ſuch Eyes as are troubled 
with Pearls, Pins, Webbs, Spots, or 
Bruiſes, 1. Take anew-laid Egg hard 
roaſted, cleft in ſunder long-wiſe, the 
Volk taken out, and the empty holes be- 
ing filled with White vitriol finely beat- 
en, cloſe the Egg again, and roaſt it a ſe- 
cond time, till the Vitrio] be melted. 
Laſtly, Beat the Egg-ſhella!l in the Mor- 
tar, and ſtrain it, and with the moiſt- 
ure dreſs the Eye: Myrrh will ſerve in- 
ſtead of the Vitriol, if it be finely 
ſearced, and the Egg hanged up till it 


2. Put out half the White of an Egg 
through an hole made in the top, and 
fill up the empty place with Salt and 
Ginger finely mix'd together, then 
roaſt it hard, ſo as you may beat it into 
fine powder, and Morning and Eve- 
ning after having waſhed the Eye 
with the juice of Ground-Ivy, or Eye- 
bright Water, blow It in. | 

The other Diſeaſes of the Eyes, 
are, 1. A Wart that grows upon the 
edge or inſide of the Eye-lid; for 


tity of white Copperas unburnt, being 
beat very ſmall to Powder, and ſome 
of it laid on the head of the Wart 
every day will conſume it. 

2. Foulneſs and Soreneſs of Eyes ſo 
as the Sight is almoſt loſt; for which 
they take Tacamahacca, Maſtick, Ro- 
fin and Pitch, a like quantity, and be- 
ing melted, with Flax of the colour of 
the Horſe, lay it as a de fenſative on each 
{ide of his Temples as big as a 20 Shil- 
ling piece ; then underneath his Eyes 
upon the Cheek-bone, with a round 


rhem with ſweet Butter ; take an hand- 


White-wine, without touching wy! 
Water; bruiſe and ſtrain it, and to the 
quantity of the Juice, put the thid 
part of Woman's Milk, and a pretty 
quantity of white Sugar-candy, ſearc- 
ed thro' a piece of Lawn, and lick it 


hut the defenſative and burning may 
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| 3. A bite or ſtroke upon the Eve 


for which Honey, Powder of Ginge; 


and licked into the Eye with a Feathe 
twice a day, is a very good Cure. 
BLOOD-SPAVIN; a ſoft ſwe 
ling that grows through the Hoof of a: 
Horſe, and is commonly full of Blood 
being bigger on the inſide, and fed by 
the Maſler-Vein, it makes it greate 
than the ſwelling on the outſide: | 
runs the inſide of the Hoof down t: 
the paſtern ; the Diſcaſe is occaſione- 


ken by hard riding, when the Hoo: 
is young and tender, which by over. 
much heating renders it thin and flex. 
ble, ſo that the humour falling dowr. 
wards reſides in the Hoof, which make 
the Joint ſtiff, and cauſes the Horſe t; 
go with great pain and difficulty. Fo 
performing this Cure, the hair mu 
firſt be ſhaved away on both ſides th: 
ſwelling as far as it goes; then take u 
the Thigh-Vein and let it bleed wel 
which done, tye the Vein above th: 
Orifice, and let it bleed from bc!oy 
what it will; next with your Egan 
or Inciſion-Knife, make two Inciſion 
in the lower part of the ſwelling, an: 
afterwards prick two or three holcs i 
each fide of the Hoof where the So.. 
vin is, that ſo the Medicine may th. 


better take Effect; and when the Blow! 


and Water have vented away as mucl. 
as they will do, bind about it Plai! 
ter-wiſe the whites of Eggs, and Bol. 
Armonaiack, very well beaten togethe: 
either upon Boards, or Linen-Cloth, 
and make it faſt about the Hoof tr 
keep on the Plaiſter; next day take 
off, and bathe the Sorrance with th: 
Bath; take Mallows and tops of Net- 
tles, boil them in Water till they arc 


ſoſt, and therewith bathe the Part at- 


fected; Then take Mallow- Roots 
Brank-Urſin, Oil, Wax and White- wine. 


bind this warm to the Sorrance round 


and ſo let it remain three days more, 
and every morning ſtroke it dow 


be forborn, if the Eyes be not very 
bad. | | 


gently with your hand, that the blood) 
Humou! 


and juice of Celandine mixed togethe;, 


by the Corruption of the Blood, tz 


as much as will do; boil them, and 


about the Hoof, ſow a Cloth about it, 


- 
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Humour may iſſue out, and the fourth 
day bathe and walh it clean with the 
former Bath, That done, take Gum 
Ereana, and Stone-Pitch, an ounce 
feach, and a quarter of an ounce of 
Srimſtone made into very fine Pow- 
r, melt theſe on the Fire together, 
d when almoſt ready to take off, 
Sat therein half an ounce of Venzce- 
Turpentine, and make a Plaiſter there- 
of, ſpreading it upon Leather, and ap- 
ply it to the place warm round about 
e Hoof; So let it remain till it fall a- 
way of it ſelf, but if it come off too 
on, make another Plaiſter of the 
fame Ingredients, and lay to it, which 
& the beſt Cure that has been eſlcem- 

ed for this Malady ; 

= Tho' another way is when the ſwel- 
g appears upon the inward part of the 
. to take up the Thigh- Vein, and 
I. it bleed from the nether- part of the 
Leg till it bleed no longer, and after 
ive Fire to the Spavin both long ways 
and croſs- ways, and then apply a reſtrin- 
gent Charge to the Part. | 
1 BLOOD-STALING: Some- 
es a Horſe, thro' immoderate exer- 
Se in the Heat of Summer piſſes pure 
Blood: If a Vein or Veſſel be broken it 
Mortal; but if it only proceeds from 
he Heat of the Kidneys, tis eaſily re- 
ko For the Cure, bleed the 


 , Horſe, and give him every Morning, 


r 6or7 days, 3 Pints of the Infuſton 
df Crocus Metallorum in White-wine, 
Which will both cleanſe the Bladder and 
heal the grieved Part; but let him be 
Kept bridled 4 hours before and after ta- 
King it. If this Diſeaſe be accompa- 
ay d with Heat aud beating in the 
Hanks, give your Horſe a cooling Gliſ- 
rin the Evening, bleed him a ſecond 
me, and diſſolve 2 ounces of Sal Po- 


be given every Moruing. See further, 
Remedy againſt piſſing of Blood. 
- BLOOD-STANCHING; in 


eaſe any Beaſt happen to be cut or hurt, 


take Hares-Wooll, or Rabbets-Wooll 
and fill the cut or lit full of it, holding 
& to with your hand, or elſe bind it 


Wl with a ſtring, then burn the upper 


chreſt in 3 Pints ot Emetick Wine, to 


| 


BLO 

Leather of an old Shooe, the Aſhes of 
which you are to ſtrew among the 
Wooll, and it will ſtay the bleeding; 
but it muſt lie 24 hours before it is ta- 
ken off. 2. Others take a little Ho- 
ney, Wax, Turpentine, Swine-greaſe, 
and Wheat-flour, which are all to be 
ſet over the Fire, and gently boiled; 
then they ſtir and mix them together, 
and taking the Ointment off the Fire, 
make uſe of it at leiſure ; but if there 
be a cut of any deepneſs, apply a tent 
of Flax, or Linen-Cloth dipt in the 
Salve, and lay a Plaiſter of the fame o- 
ver it; letting it lie on a. Day and a 
Night. 
 BLOODY-FLUX. See Flux 
Blocdy. | 

BLOODY-HAND; one of the 
four kinds of Treſpaſſes in the King's 
Foreſt, by which the Offender being 


taken with his Hands or other Parts 


bloody, he is judg'd to have kill'd a 
Deer, tho' he be not found Hunting or 
Chaſing. 

BLOW ON THE EYE; when 
a Horſe has been unfortunately hurt 
thereby, or is troubled with any dim- 
neſs of Sight, take the Powder of Cut- 
tle-bone, as much as will lye upon a 
Six-pence, grate ſome Ginger, and 
then pound it very fine; taking as much 
thereof as will lie on two-pence, theſe 
mix well together, and witha Feather 
put ſome of it in the Horſe's Eye, 2 
or 3 times a day, and this will cure 
him without doubt, if curable: It muſt 
be uſed 3 or 4 Days together, or more 
if need require. 

BLOWING OF A FLOWER, 
is the diſplaying of it in the Spring, 
the common method is in April, when 
the Flower Stems of Carnations begin 
to ſpindle; to ſupport them with ſticks, 
tying them, and when the Flower- 
buds appear, to pull off all but one of 


the largeſt on each Flower-ſtem, to 


bloſſom about io days before the Flow- 
ers open themſelves. And whereas it 
is common for rcund-podded ones to 
crack their husks on one ſide, the prac- 
tice is with a fine needle to ſplit or open 


the husk on the oppoſite Side, and 3 


Ne 


BOG 
or 4 days before the opening of the 
Flower, with a pair of Sciſſors to clip 
off the top of the Flower-pod, and 
to fill up the Vacancies or Openings 
on each ſide of the husks with 2 ſmall 
bits of Vellum or Oil-cloth flipt in be- 
tween the Flower-leaves and the in- 
fide of the husk, to cauſe it to diſplay 
its parts equally and be of a regular 
form. 
ſhade the Flower from the heat of the 
Sun by boards hung over them, to 
make them grow larger and laſt longer. 

BOAR, a Male Swine that has not 
been gelt, and is deſign'd for the Ge- 
neration of Pigs by Copulation with 
Sows.Such a one ought el be handſome, 
to have a truſs Body, a thick Head, 
long Snout, large hanging Ears, and 
fhort and thick Thighs. A Boar is not 

ood for Generation any longer than 
Toth 1 to 5 Years old. 

BODY; a Horſe is chiefly ſaid to 
have a good Body, when he 1s full in 
the Flank; If the laſt of the ſhort Ribs 
be at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
Haunch-bone; aitho' ſuch Horſes may 
for a time have N good Bodies, 

et if they be much labour'd, they'll 
oſe them; and theſe are properly the 
Horſes that have no Flank. It is alſo 
a general Rule, that a Man ſhould ne- 
very buy a Horſe that is Lrght-body'd 
and Fiery, becauſe he will deſtroy 
himſelf in an inſtant. 

BOGGY-LANDS, are of two 
ſorts, 1. Thoſe that lye between Hills, 
which generally have deſcent enough to 
drain them. 2. Such as lye in Flat-le- 
vels and Fens: The former are fed by 
Springs pent by a weight of Earth that 
dams in the Water, and cauſes it to 
ſpread in th: Ground, ſo far as the 
Farth is ſoft : It ought therefore to be 
obſerv'd, in order to drain ſuch Lands, 
where the loweſt place is, and what 
deſcent it has, that ſo the Earth may 
be cut deep enough, to convey all the 
Water away from the bottom of the 
Bogg, a ſpit below the Springs, or elſe 
the whole Work will be to little Pur- 
poſe. The beſt wav then 1s to begin 


the Drain at that loweſt place, and fo | white on one fide, and red on the c- 
. the:; 


And alſo it is common to 


BON 


to carty it into the Bogg towards thx 
Spring- head, where you muſt mal; 


ſuch Trenches either round or cr6; . 


the Bogg, as you ſhall find neceſſary 
forthe abſolute draining of it. 


BOILARY or BULLARY 07 


SALT, a Salt-houſe, Salt-pit, or 9: 


ther Place where Salt is made. 
BOLE-ARMONIA CK, a kin! 
of Earth or ſoft crumbling Stone found 
in Armenia and elſewhere ; It is much 
u'sd in Phyſick, with other Ingredi. 
ents; as alſo by Painters, for a pal; 
Red Colour. 
BOLE or BO AL, the main Bod 
or Trunk of a Tree. 
BOLL, a round Stalk or Stem; 
as a Boll of Flax; alſo the Seed-pog 
of Poppey. + 
BOLLIMONG or BOLL 
MONG; Buck-wheat, a kind 0 
Grain; alſo a Medley of ſeveral Sor! 
of Grain together, otherwiſe catlet 
Maſlin or Mong-corn. 
BOLT of Canvas, the Quantit; 
of twenty-eight Ells. 
BOLTS, a Sort of Herb. 
BON-CHRETIEN; This Pen 
is juſtly preferable before others fo 
its great Antiquity, of a noble pyri- 
midical Form, 5 or 6 Inches long, and 
of a Pound Weight, naturally Yellow, 
with a lively Carnation Colour ; when 
well expoſed it laſts long on the Tree, 
and afterwards endures the longe! 
ſound: It is good ſtewed or baked, i 
gathered before it is full ripe, and when 
grown to maturity, will continue mel 
low for ſome whole Months; the Puh 
eats ſhoit and tender, the Juice wer 
and a little perfumed; it's beſt again 
a South-wall : It ſhould be grafted 01 
a Quince-ftock, becauſe on a Free. 
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ſtock the Fruit grows ſpotted, ſmal _ 


and crumpled, and it's in Perfectio! 

in February and March. | 
BON-CHRETIEN, Summer 

Muskt; in French, Le bon Chretien 1 


eſté, is a Pear ſeldom comes to good, 


but on a Free-ſtock, and makes a fine 
Tree. TheFruit is excellent, ſhaper 


ble, and as large as a fair Bergamo, 


1 
* 
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B OR 
called Blanco, or White made of Feſſoc» 
and fo continue it till it be heal'd. 

2. Another way, is to take the Root 
of Elecampane well cleanſed, Wrap it in 
a Paper, roaſt it ſoft, and after it is 
Gall-rubbed and chafed well, clap it on, 
and bind it hard, but not ſo hot as to 
ſcald away the Hair; at twice dreſling 
it will take it away. 
| 3. Upon the Top of the Excreſcence 
a Slit may be made with a Knife aslong 
as a Barley-corn or more; then with a 
fine Cornet raiſe the Skin from the Bone, 
and hollow it round the Excreſence and 
no more; that done, dip ſome Lint in 


Oil of Origanum, thruſt it into the Hole, 


Sheep has a Bone broken or miſplaced cover the Knob, and ſo let it lie till 
after it is ſet right, bathe it in Oil or you ſee it rot, and that Nature caſts 


out both the Medicine and the Core. 

4. Two penny-worth of Oil of Ca- 
momile, . much of Oil of Turpen- 
tine, mixed well together in a Glaſs-Vi- 
al, to anoint the Place aggrieved withal, 
will do. 

5. A Pint of Aniſe-ſeed-water,) put 
into one Ounce of Houſhold-Pepper beat 
to Powder, with an Ounce of Roch- Al- 


Horſes, being a great Cruſt as hard as a Jum, boiled together to the Conſumpti- 


Bone; if it belet to run ng i ſticks,' on of one half, then ſtrained, may be 


es of the pour'd intoaGlaſs to keep for this Uſe, 


Hoof, under the Joint near the great and applied once or twice as there is Oc- 


BOOK of Rates, is a ſmall Book E- 


which by Degrees proceeds to this ſtabliſh'd by Parliament, ſhewing at what 


bred ſeveral Ways, ei- Value Goods that pay Agra 4 ſhall be 


reckon'd at the Cuſtom-Houſe. 
BORDERS AND BEDS FOR 

GARDENS; are ſometimes ſet with 

Stone, which is the nobleſt and moſt 


eauicstheplace to ſwell, and ſo becomes chargeable Ornament, if well work d 


and moulded, it muſt be ſuch as will 


1. hard Bone, 
me; it is alſo Hereditary from the not moulder, peel and crack; if ſet with 


Sire or Dam that are troubled with the Bricks, they ought to be well burnt; or 
fame Diſeaſe. The Cure of it is per- with ſawed Rails, it is requiſite they be 


an Inch and a halt thick at leaſt, and five 
broad; when theſe are not well ſeaſon- 
ed, or but new ſawed, they are to be 
thrown into a Pit of Water for a Fort- 
night, then taken out and dry'd a Day 
or two gently on a Kiln; which will 
make them ready for Plaining and Ci- 
phering of the outward upper Edges 
when every Piece is fitted to the Lengths 
of the Work they are intended for, they 


| 


© Hz 
| ther; the Pulp between ſhort and ten 
ther perfumed, and full of Juice; it is 
05 ripe the latter End of Auguſt and Sep- 
| : 7 : . 
5 br ON-CHRETIEN 157 is a 
55 t chick long Pear, of an hand ſom 
o Pyramid- form, like the Winter-Bon- 
* Ghretien; of a bright red Colour on the 
ind one ſide, ſpeckled with little Specks, and 
a white Yellow on the other; the 
_ Ep cats ſhort, Juice is Sugared and 
74 retty good when on good Ground 
* and perfectly ripe, and continues {0 
A; om the midſt of November till Fanu- 
0 W ONE-BREAKING; when a 
u 
o Wine, and roul it with a Cloth dipp'd 
in Oilor Wine, or Patch-greaſe, ſprink- 
1 . as there is Occafion; let it remain 
Hays, dreſs it once again, and 9 Days 
0'ti after the Sheep will go: Alſo the tender 
ilel Buds of Aſh-Trees bruiſed are good to 
it Bones; alſo Cuckoo-Spit, Comfrey, 
Ut} arBetony. | 
> >BONE-SP AVIN; a Diſtemper in 
eat 
tur n rather grows on the inf 
yu. 
and Pein, which makes him halt very much. caſion. 
ow, Jt comes at firſt like a tender Griſtle, | 
hen 
ree, hardneſs, bein 
get ther by immoderate Riding, or hard La- 
}, ii bour, which diſſolving the Blood into 
hen thin Humours, it falls down; ma- 
nel King its Reſidence in the Hoof, that 
Pul 
5. which occaſions the 
nk 
d on 
'ree- - a | 
mal fermed variouſly. 1. Take up the 
IN . . | 
gion Veins that feed it, whether Spavin or 
Curb, as well below as above, ,give it 
mer Fire, then charge the Place with Pitch 
4 Baye hot, and clap Flax upon it; four 
ood, Hays after you muſt dulcifie the Sor- 
| Gre rance with the Oil Populeon and freſh 
Vos Butter melted together upon a gentle 
8 Fire, and when the Scar is fallen away, 
\e cs. ply thereto a Kind of Stuff which is 
the: 
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BOR BOT | 
muſt be well drenched in Linſeed · oil and all Times; and to make the beſt of + 
with a Briſtle-bruſh, both the in and|it ſhould be boil'd in Broth of good Fleſh, * 
dut - ſide, and if ſome Red-Lead be ground | or in Water and an Egg added thereto. 
with the Oil, it will bind the faſter, and! BO S CAGE; a Place ſet with Tree, 
dry the ſooner; that done, they may beſa Grove or Thicket. In a Law-ſfenſ: 
put info what Colour you pleaſe, but] Maſt, or ſuch Suſtenance as Woods and 
the beſt is alight Stone-colour, by paint-| Trees yield to Cattel. Among Painter, 
ing them over with White-Lead and a Picture that repreſents much Woo! 
Umber gtound together on a Painter's| and Trees. ; | 
Stone with Linſecd-oil: They will not] BOTCH in the Groin; comes by 
only look fine, but be very durable, when] reaſon that an Horſe being full of Hu. 
dry ſet together, and firmly placed in] moure, and ſuddenly laboured, it cauſc; 
the Farth, by being faſten'd to Pieces} them to reſort to the weaker Part, and 
of ſuch Wood at certain Diſtances put] then gather together and breed a Botch, 
into the Ground, ſo as not ro be warp-| eſpecially in the hinder Parts of th: 
ed by the Sun. | Thighs, not far from the Cods: The 
The Rails muſt be 3 Inches above the | Signs are theſe; the hinder Legs will be 
Gravel-walks, which cannot be quite} all ſwollen, eſpecially from the Gam- 
finiſhed till that is done, when they 4 brels or Hoofs upwards; and if you fee 
to be filled vp with good skreened Farth. with your Hand, you'll find a great Knoh 
or ſuch as has been fifred through af or Sw2-lling, and if the fame be round 
Wire-Riddle, lay ing the Earth round and] and hard, it will gather to an Head. A; 
higher in the middle than the top of the! for the Cure, it muſt be firſt ripene! 
Rail. | with a Plaiſter made of Wheat- flour, 
BORDERS (us'd among Floriſts ) | Turpentine and Honey, a like Quantr 
ſuch Leaves as ſtand about the middle ty, which is to be ſtirr'd together to 
Thrum of a Flower. | make it ſtiff, and with a Cloth laid on 
BORD-HALF-PENN V. or the Sore, renewing it once every Day, 
BROD-HALF-PENNY ; Money till it break or grow ſoft; then lance it 
paid in Markets and Fairs, for ſetting up] ſo as the Matter may run downwards, © 
Boards, Tables and Stalls for Sale of Wares. afterwards anoint it with Turpentine 
BO RAGE and BUG LOSS; (they; Hog's-greaſe melted together, re. 
are ſo very like one another) are __ ewing it once every Day till it be per- 
gated only by Seed that is black, and of; fectly whole. 5 
a long bunchy Oval Figure, common] 2. As ſoon as you perceive the ſwel 
with a little white End towards the Baſe ling to appear, lay upon it a Plaiſter ot 
or Bottom that is quite ſeparated from Shooe-makers Wax ſpread upon Allum- 
the reſt, being ſtreaked black all along Leather, and let it lie till the Sore grow 
from one End to the other. This Plant ſoft, when you are to open it with: 
grows, and is to be ordered in the ſame; Lancet, or let it break of itfelf; the 
manner as Arrach, but it does not come Filth being come out, waſh the Sore ve. 
up ſo vigorouſly : Its Leaves are only ry well with ſtrong Allum- water, then 
good, white and young, ſo that it is taint it with Ointment called Zgypria- * 
ſown ſeveraltimes in one Summer; the! cam, tillit be whole. ? 
Seed falls as ſoon as ever they begin to! BOTTOMAGE or BOTTOM. 
ripen, and is to be laid a drying in the RV, is when the Maſter of a Ship bor: 
Sun, whereby few will be"loſt; its rows Money upon the Bottom or Kee! 
Flowers ſerve to adorn Saliets, but they of it; ſo as to forfeit the Ship it {+1 0 
are not eaſily digeſted, tho' the Leaves; the Creditor, if the Money be no: pd 
be very good, their String being firſt at the Time appointed, with the In 807 
taken away: It is hurtful to thoſe that; of 40 or 5o Pounds pry err. ot r 
are troubled with Ulcers in the Mouth, Ship's ſafe Return; bur if rhe Ship mite 


beacuſe of its Pricklinels, - otherwiſe it] carry, the Lender es his Money, d 


is proper for all Ages, all Complexions, | therefore the Intereſt is wlually fo or 1 
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BOTTLING of Beer, after the 
t manner. Firſt, Take clear Water, 
elſe ſuch as is well impregnated with 
e Eſſence of any Herb, and put into 
, Quart thereof half a Pound of 
evis Sugar. Afterwards having cauſed 
e Liquor to be gently boil'd and 
| ſeum'd, add a few Cloves ; let it cool 
order to have Barm put into it, and 


FLY 


wr 


and being well mixed together, 
him ; that done, ride and chate 


BOT 

the particular Receipts are, 1. Take a 
Quart of new Milk, and as much Hone 
as will extraordinarily ſweeten it, which 
give the Horſe in the Morning luke- 
warm, having faſted all the Night be- 
fore, and let him faſt after it a Hours; 
then take a Pint of Beer and diſſolve in- 
to it a good Spoonful of black Soap, 
fave it 

im 2 


um again. That done, while it 1s in little, and let him faſt another Hour, and 
ſmiling Condition, put 3 Spoontuls, the Worms will avoid in great. Abun- 


* brought to work, take off the 


to each Bottle, fill them up, and cork 
em faſt down. A few Cryſtals of 
Tartar do alſo very well in bottled Beer. 


rley or Wine or ſome eſſential Spirits. 
BOTTS, certain Worms. or Grubs 
that deſtroy the Graſs in Bowling- 
zreens. 
BOT TS or WORMS, in general 
Horſes, are of 3 Sorts, wiz. Botts, 
Fruncheons and Maw-worms : The 
ſt are uſually found in the ſtraight 
But, near the Fundament, Truncheons 
ear the Maw ; and if they continue 
ere too long, they'll cat their Paſſage 
rough, which will certainly bring 


Death if not kill'd : The third are plain 


orms that remain in Horſes Bodies, 
hich are of an evil E fte&t alſo, Botts 
e ſmall Worms with great Heads and 
tle Tails, breeding in the Place afore- 
id near the Fundament, which may 
taken away with your Hands, by 


| Big ten from the Gut where they 


ck: Truncheons are ſhort and thick, 
d have black and hard Heads, and muſt 
remov'd by Medicine: Maw-worms 
ute of a reddiſh Colour, ſomew har long 


id ſlender, much like Farth-worms, 
out the length of a- Man's Finger, 


Which alſo muſt be taken away by Phy- 
K; they proceed all from one Caule, 


"Which is raw, groſs and phlegmarick 


iter, engendr'd from toul Feeding. 
e Sign to know when a Horſe is 
Woub!: with them, is when he ſtamps 
With his Feet, kicks at his Belly, turns 
Ws Head towards his Tail, and torſakes 
Meat ; he will alſo groan, tumble, 
allow, and ſtrike his Tail to and fro. 


There are divers things in general for 
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ding ſome Drops of the Eſſence of. 


dance. 

2. A more eaſie way is to take Savin 
chopped and ſtamped ſmall, a good hand- 
ful warmed in a Quart of Beer, and give 
it him luke-warm, or a Quart of Urine 
given him, is very good. | 

3. Take as much Mercury calcined, 


[as will lie upon a Silver 2 pence, and 


work it into a piece of {ſweet Butter, 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Walnut, in the 
manner of a Pill, then lap it. all over 
with Butter, and make it as big as 2 
{mall Egg, and give it him faſting in the 
Morning, taking forth his Tongue, and 
putting it at the End of a Stick down 
his Throat; then ride him a little after 
it, and give him no Water that Night. 
It is a good Medicine againſt all Sorts of 
Worms; but the perſcribed Quantity 
muſt not be exceeded, for it is a very 
ſtrong Poiſon. 

4. The tender tops of Broom and Sa- 
vin, of each halt an handful may be 
chopped very ſmall, and worked up in- 
to Pills with freſh or ſweet Butter; and 
having kept the Horſe faſting over-night, 
give him 3 of theſe Pills thenext Morn- 
ing early, and let him faſt 2 Hours after 
it: Or take Roſin and Brimſtone groſly _ 
beaten, ſtrew it amongſt his Provender, 
and let it be given him faſting long be- 
fore he drinks, it's good for him. 

5. The Guts of a Chicken newly kil- 
led, wrapped np warm in Honey, and 
put down his Throat over-Night; then 
a Pint of new Milk inthe Morning, with 
about 3 ounces of Brimſtone-flour will 
do: Exerciſe him after it. 

6. To a Quart of Milk, warm from 
the Cow, put halt a Pint of Honey, and 


give it him the firſt Day: Take a Hand- 
Deſtruction of theſe Worms, but ful of Rue, and as much Roſemary the 


next, 


make her cat her own Blood, for that 


of the Foreſt, whoſe Oath will inform 


| BOW ; 
next, ſtamp them well together, infuſe 
them with the Powder of Brimſtone 


and Soot 4 Hours in a Quart of Beer, c. 


ſtrain the Liquor, give it him blood- 
warm, then ride him gently an Hour or 
2, and ſet him up warm. | 

7. Give your Horſe daily an Ounce 
of Filingsof Steel (which you may pro- 
eure at a very eaſie Rate from the Nee- 
dle- makers) mixed with moiſten'd Bran, 
till he have eaten a whole Pound; it o- 
pens all Obſtructions in the Veins, Ar- 
teries, Inteſtines and eſpecially in the 
Paſſages in the Lungs. 

8. Take a ſufficient Quantity of Earth- 


worms, and put them into clean Water 
for the * jof 6 Hours, till they have 
caſt up all their Filth; then fill an Earth- 


en- Pot with them, cover it cloſe, and 


ſet it in an Oven after the Bread is taken 


. out, till the Worms are fo dry that they 
may be eaſily reduced to Powder, then | 
give it your Horſe, from 1 to 2 Ounces 


every Morning, for 7 or 8 Days in a 
Quart of good Wine; for there are {ome 
Horſes that will not eat it with Bran or 
Oats, tho' it would doubtleſs produce 
the ſame Effect: But after either of theſe 
fore-mention'd Medicines, you mult 
purge your Horſe; for without Purgati- 
on, you can never certainly promiſe the 
Cure of this Diſtemper. 

Now as to a Mare without Foal that 
is troubled with theſe Worms, you muſt 
be cautious what to give her; you ſhould 
therefore rake her only, let her blood in 
the Roof or Palate of the Mouth, and 


will not only kill the Worms, but help 
all inward Maladies. 5 | 
BOUCHET, alarge round white 
Pear, like the Beſidery, generally about 
the bigneſs of a middling Pergamort, with 
a fine tender Pulp, and Sugar'd Juice, 
ripe about the middle of Auguſt. 
BOW-BEARER, an Under-officer 


on in the Nature of his Office in theſe 
Words; © I will true Man be to the 
« Maſter of this Foreſt, and to his Lieu- 
* tcnant, and in their Abſence I ſhall 
« truly over-ſee, and true Inquiſition 
„ make, as well of {worn Men as un- 


BOX 3 
North - bail and South · bail of this p. 
** reſt, and of all manner of Tre, 
* done, either to Vert or Veniſon, 
* ſhall truly endeavour to Attach , 
« cauſe to be Attached, in the ne 
court of Attachment, there to be p- 
* fent, without any Concealment h. 
to my Knowledge. So help me God. 
BOWER ina Garden, is a ſhady Pla 
under Trees, it differs from an Ar 
in that an Arbour is always built lon 
and arcli'd, but a Bower is always cith: 
round or ſquare at the bottom, and ma 
with a ſort of Dome or Cieling at t: 


Top. A Bower that is made with Lin 
or Linden Trees ſhould be 18 or 20 to 
high, ſupported by Iron Bars, and t 
Doors are uſually made like a Squr 
Trellis, neatly tied with wireand pain 
ed Green. | 
BOWET or BOWESS, a you 
Hawk ſo call'd by Falconers, When 
draws any thing out of her Neſt, 2 
covets to clamber on the Boughs. 
BOX; an uncertain Quantity as 


Quick · Silver 1 tor 
Prunellas 4.4 
Rings for Keys 2 Groſs, & 


BOX-TREE, tho' now almoſt |: | 
nifh'd our Gardens, yet it deſerves c o 
Care, becauſe the Excellency of the V 
makes amends for its diſagreeable Sm 
therefore our cold, barren chalky E. 
and Declivities might be furniſh'd uu 
this uſeful Shrub: The taller Sort y 
grow-of Slips ſet in March, and abo 
Bartholomew-tide, and may, be raiſed 
Layers and Suckers. The Turner, | 
graver, Carver, Mathematical Int: | 
ment, Comb and Pipe-makers, git 
great Price for it, by Weight as Wel 
Meaſure ; and by ſeaſoning, dit 
Manners of Cutting, vigorous Inſos 
ons, Politure and Grinding, the Roo 
will furniſh the Inlayer and Cabin 
makers with Pieces finely undulate: 
full of Variety. It alfo makes Wit 


or Shivers, as Ship-Carpenters call tht 
Pins for Blocks and Pullies, Pegs ' 
Muſical Inſtruments, Nut-Crackers, “ 


«« {worn in every Bailiwick, both in the 


vers-Shufthes, Collar-Ricks, Bump-ſi 
and Dreilers tor Shoe-makers, Ru" 
DS one we aye i nom on, 
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BRA 

ing · Pine, Peſiles, Mall-valls, Beetles, 

„ Tallies, Cheſs- men, Screws, Bob- 
Cups, Spoons, and the ſtrongeſt 

trees. The Chymical Oil of this 

id has done the Feats of the b-C 

acum for the Venerea! Diieaſe; it 

aſwages the Tooth-ach. 

RACE: is commonly taken for e 

ple or Pair, and apply'd by Bunt, 


ace of Gray-hounds is the proper 
m for two. 
RAGGE T; a Drink made of Ho: 
and Spice, much uſed in Wales, 
ůjre and Lancaſhire, | 
RAKE, Female Fern, or the Place 
re it grows; allo a ſharp Bit or 
Je for Hor ſes; allo a Bakers Knead- 
trough ; alſo an Inſtrument with 
th, to bruile Flax or Hemp. 
RAKING of Hemp or Flax, Sec 
ng. 
SRAMBLE-NET, otherwiſe cal- 
a Hallier, is a Net to catch Birds 
h, and of ſeveral Sizes; the great! 
ſhes muſt be 4 ſquare, thoſe ot the | 
Size are 3 or 4 Inches ſquare, and 
le of the biggeſt are 5; in the depth 
v ſhould not have above 3 or 4 Inches; 
or the length, rhey may be enlarged 
Pleaſure, but the ſhorteſt are uſually 
Foot. If you intend to have your 
t of 4 Maſhes deep, make it of 8, 
aſmuch as it is to be doubled over 
th another Net likewiſe between the 
dDoublings; the inward Net ſhould be 
fine Thread, neatly twiſted, with the 
aſhes 2 Inches ſquare, made Lozenge- 
iſe, with a neat Cord drawn through 
the upper Maſhes, and. another 

Wrough the lower, whereby you may 
ir to the double Hallier: Then, laſtly, 
ten your Net to certain ſmall Sticks 
out a Foot and an half or 2 Foot long, 
d about the ſame diſtance from cach 
her; the inward Net mult be both 
Inger and deeper than the outward, that 

may hang looſe, the better to intan- 

le the Game. 

BRAN, when wet is good for lean 
lorſes; and ſcalded, proper after bleed- 
Ing. | i 
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BRA oy 
BRANCH of a Hor/05-bit, is to be 
proportion'd according to the Delien a 
Periun has either of bringing in, or 1ai- 
ling the Horſe's Head, Ihe Live of 


the Banquet, is that part o“ anch 
whereby we judge of its Eucete, and 
which diſcovers to us ie tength or 


weaknetl, See lat 2. 1. 
A trang and hardy Branch, is that 


o Cyeral Beaſts of Game; as 2 
e of Bucks, Foxes, lia res, &c. Alloſ is plac'd on the out- He of the Line of 


whoſe Sevil-hole at the lower-end of it 
the Banquet. See lte 2. Fg. 2, 2, 4. 

A gentle rancb, is that the Sev il-hole 
of wht is ter on the inſide of the Haid 
Line. Sc Pliten, Fig. 5. 

A rude and hardy Branch will bring 
in a Horle's lead, proportionahly, as it 
is more or le!5 hardy; whereas a gentle 
Branch, oy diminiſhing the Effect of 
the Bit-mouth, nbesa Hor more eaſi- 
ly to bear the Preſſure thercot, who be- 
ore could hardly endurei!, 

There are ſeveral Svirs of Branches, 


as, I. A ſtraight Branch in form of a 
Piſtol. See Plate 2. Fig. 6. This is 


commonly firſt given to young Hoi ſes 
to form their Mouths, and make them 
to reliſh a Bit. II. Eg. 7. | 
ABranchaftcrthe Conſtableof France's 
Faſhion, proper tor a Horſe that natural- 
ly carries his Head well, and in as be- 
coming a Poſture as poſlibly he can. 
III. Fg. 8. 

A Branch in Form of a Gigot or Leg: 
This is alſo proper for Horſes which 
naturally carry well, and will prevent 
them from carrying low, when weary. 
IV. Fig. 9. 

A Branch in Form of a bent Knee, 
proper for Horſes that arm themſelves 
againſt the Operation of the Bir, which 
is done 2 Ways; 1. By bringing intheir 
leads fo very much, that the lower 
Part of the Branches reſt upon their 
Breaſts or Counters. 2. The ſecond 
way of Horſes arming themſelves, is. 
That when a Man would reſtrain them, 
they turn in their Heads ſo very much. 
that they immediately touch their Necks 
with their Chins, and thereby render 
their Branches uſeleſs. V. Fg. 10. 


A Branch after the French Faſhion, 
which is hardy about a third of an Inch 
at the Sevii-nole, and knee'd an Incl 
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and 3 Quarters at the Jarret or Ham; 
and therefore proper for raiſing a Horſe 
that carries his Head low. VI. Fig. 10. 

Another Branch more hardy than the 
former, as having twothirds of anInch 
ſo qualifi'd at the Sevil, and about 2 In- 
ches at the Ham; and therefore proper 
to raile a Horſe's Head that carries his 
Head very low. VII. Fig. 12. 

Another Branch which brings in a 
Horſe/s Head more than the preceeding. 
This is hardy about 2 thirds of an Inch 
at the Scvil-hole, and has a falſe Ham ; 
ſo that it will be good for a Horſe that 
carries his Neck ſtraight out, and has 
therefore Difficulty to bring in his Head 
to ſuch a becoming Poſture as it ought 
to be in. VIII. Fg. 13. 

Another Branch more hardy than the 
foregoing, which is hardy about an Inch 
and one ſixth Part of an Inch, and equal- 
ly hardy at the Ham and Sevil: It is fit. 
for Horſes that carry their Heads high 
enough, but thruſt out their Noſes. We 
ſhall conclude with a few Remarks on 
this Subject: 1. The farther the Branch is 
from a Horſe's Neck, the greater ſtrength 
it will have in pulling, and will bring it 
beſt in, provided it be in the Hands of a 
Perſon who knows how to make right 
uſe of it. 2. Short Branches are wider 
than long, if they have both the ſame 
ſhape and turn; becauſe the Effects 
of along Branch coming from adiſtance 
do not conſtrain 2 Hlorſe ſo ſuddenly as 
a ſhort, which beſides its great conſtraint 
is alſo unpleaſant. 3. The Branch muſt 
be proportion'd to the lengthof a Horſe's 
Neck, and a Man may ſooner err in 
choofing one too ſhort than too long. 

BRANCH STAND, a term in 
Faulconry, which ſignifies to make a 
Hawk leap from Tree to Tree, till the 
Dog ſprings the Partridge. 

BRANCHER; a young Hawk 
newly taken out of the Neſt that can 
hop from bough to bough. 

BRANDRIT IH; a Trevet or other 
Iron to ſet a Veſſel on over the Fire. 

BRANDY; is properly made of 
Wines, which are not the common 
growth of England, but it being uſual 
for Cider to burn over the Fire as Claret 


. | continually ſcum'd ; ard after the fi 


drink made of Oatmeal ground or beate: 


BRA " 
obſerved to yield an eighth part of gi 
Spirits; yea, and if cloſe kept in a RM 
frigeratory for a Year or 2, it will g 


BRASS; is made of Copper by th 
help of that Stone which they call Lay 
Calammaris, under which head ſee th F 
Operation. I 

BRAWN OF PIG; the Pig mu 
be no way ſpotted, yet pretty large am 
fat, and being ſcalded, draw and bor 
it whole, only the head is cut off, the 
cut it into 2 collars over thwart bot 
the ſides, and being waſhed ſoak ther 


them with a clean Cloth, and ſeaſon tl; 
inſide with mingled Lemmon-Peel ar; 
Salt, and roul them upeven at both end: 
and putting them into a clean Clot). 
bind them about very light; and whe: 
the Water is boiling, put them in, a6 
ding a little Salt, keeping the Pot cle!” 
ſcummed, and when they are ſufficicrs 
ly boiled, hoop them and keep them | 
an even frame, and being cold put then 
in a ſouced drink made of Whey an} 
Salt, or Oatmcal boiled and ſtrained, ar. 
then put them into ſuch Veſſel as mi} F, 
be conveniently ſtopped up from i 
Air, | 
BRAWN TO SOUCE; takef: 
Brawn, about 3 Years old, and boni, 
the fides, cut the Head cloſe to the Ear: 


. 


than on the back, bind them up equal} | 
at both ends, ſoke them in fair Wat 
and Salt a Night and a Day, put the 
into boiling Water, keeping the Po 


quick boiling, let them boil leiſure!) 
putting in Water as it boils away, at 
ſo leſſening the Fire by degrees, let the 
ſtand over it a whole Night; then be 
ing between hot and cold, take ther 
off into moulds of deep hoops ; binf 
them about with Packthread, and whe 
they are cold, put them into Souct 


and bran boiled in fair Water ; bein! 


ting Salt and Vinegar thereto, cloſe u 
the Veſſel light, and fo keep it for uſt 


or other French Wines do, it hath been | 


But if you would have this Pickle ! 
5 contin 


much more, which will ſerve for Brand 


in Water and Salt 2 hours; then an 


and cut fine - Collars of a ſide- Bone, u 
hinder-Legs, an Inch deeper in the be 1. 


cold, ſtrain it through a Sieve, and pu br. 


rough the whole Year, ſome Spirit 


non of Souce-drink. | 


p put upon the Hawks wing to tye it 


if good ſolid Nouriſhment and very 


y 


gut Salt, is very hurtful and unwhol- 


Im, but not too new, and let him have 


BRE 


ntinue good, and the Brawn preſerved 


Wine, or choice Brandy muſt be put 
erein, 2 quart to every 3 Quarts or 


* 


B RAV L. E. is a piece of Leather flit 


3 BREAD, in Lat in, Panis; fo called 
ST cauſe it feeds and nouriſhes us; or 
Bl from the Greek word Tz», becauſe 
may be uſed with all forts of Food, 

d is not inſipid nor diſagreeing with 
Heir Taſte and Savour; by the ſubſtance 
d ſeveral ways of baking it, has the 
Wference and variety thereof been di- 
Fioguiſhed ; that made of good Wheat, 
rell leaven'd and baked with alittle Salt, 
the beſt fort; that which is not 
hroughly baked, ill Kneaded, and with- 


1 


me, eſpecially in ſmoaky Cities. 

d are unleavened Bread and Cakes haked 
nder the Aſhes, for they cauſe Obſtru- 
tions, and will not eaſily be digeſted, as 
pat made of Darnel and Cockle, cauſes 
Me Head-ach, hurts and dazzles the Eye, 

d Spelt-bread is hard of Digeſtion 
And, laſtly, of the parts of Bread, which 
re 3, viz, The thick Cruſt, the thin, 
Ind the Pith, the thin Cruſt is the beſt, 


holeſome. 


But as Horſes are ſometimes fed with 
read to hearten and ſtrengthen them, 
he way to make the ſame is two-fold. 
Take Wheat-meal, Oat- meal and 
Beans, all ground very {mall, of each a 
Keck, Aniſe-ſeed 4 Ounces, Gentian and 


genug eck, of each an Ounce, Liquoriſh | 


Ounces, all beaten into fine Powder, 
nd ſearced well; to which add 20new 
id Eggs whites, all well beat, and as 
uch ſtrong Ale as will knead it up; 
en make your Loaves like to Horſe-— 
read, but not too thick, and let them 
e well baked, but. not burnt, give it 


5 or 6 Mornings together without 

y Provender, which will keep him up 
pravely. | | : 
2. Take of Wheat-meal, Rye- meal, 
eans and Oat- meal, of each halt a Peck 


BRE 


uoriſh, an Ounce of each, and white 
Sugar-Candy 4 Ounces, beat all into fine 
Powder, with the whites and yolks of 
20 new-laid Eggs well beaten, and put 
to them as much White-wine as will 
knead it into a Paſte, which then make 
into great Loaves and bake them well; 
and when 2 or 3 days old give him to 
cat thereof, but chip away the out: ſide. 
For Race-horſes, there are 3 ſorts of 
Bread nov/ chiefly in uſe, given ſucceſ- 


 hvely for the 24, 34 and 4th Fortnights 


Feeding. 1. Take 3 Pecks of clean 
Beans, and 1 Peck of fine Wheat, mix 
them together, and grind them into pure 


Meal; that done bolt it pretty fine, and 


knead it up with good ſtore of freſh 
Barm and Lightning, but with as little 
Water as may be: Labour it well in a 
Trough; break and cover 1t warm that 
it may {well; then knead it over again, 
and mould it into large Loaves in order 
to be well bak'd and ſoundly ſoak'd. 


turn the bottoms upward, and let them 
cool; at 3 days old, you may give your 
Horſe this Bread, but not ſooner, lince 


nothing is more apt to ſurfeit than new, 


Bread. 


2 Pecks of fine Wheat, and grind them 
well together; then bolt and knead it 
with Barm or Light'ning, and make 1t 
up as you did the former Bread. With 
this Bread, having the Cruſt cut quite 
away, and Oats and fplit Beans mingled 
together or ſeparately if you think fit, 
feed the Horſe as before, at his uſual 
Meals. | 
2, Take 3 Pecks of fine Wheat and 
one Peck of Peans, grind and bolt them 
thro? the fineſt Bolter you can get; then 
knead it up with new ftrong Ale and 
Barm beat together, and the Whites of 
20 Eggs or more, and no Water at all, 
but inſtead thereof a ſmall quantity ot 
new Milk; At laſt work it up, bake and 
order it as the former; and with this 
Bread having the Cruſt cut off, adding 
clean Oats and ſplit Beans, all mixt or 


ſeveral, feed your Horſe at his ordina- 
ry ſeediug- times, as you did in the Fort- 
night betore. | 
TO 


Found very ſmall, Aniſe-ſeed and Li- 


\ 


| Wc - F 
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When they are drawn from the Oven, 


2. Take 2 Peck; of clean Beans, with 


TO BREAK BULK; is to take|the better inciting of the Fiſh to * 
part of the Ship's Lading or Cargo, | without ſuſpicion, obſerve where they I 
out of the Hold. | ſtay moſt, and play longeſt, which com. 

BR EAM; of this there are 2 ſorts, | monly is in the broadeſt, ſteepeſt, or ti 
one of a freſh and the other of a Salt-leſt Part of the River, generally in deep 
water Fiſh, not diſtinguiſhed much ci-}and ſtill Waters; then plumb you * 
ther in Shape, Nature or Taſte; but] Ground, and Fiſh within half an Inch 
we only take notice here of the Frelh-} thereof; for tho' you may ſee ſome 8 
water Fiſh, which at full Growth is] Bream play on the top of the Water. 
large and ſtately, breeding either in Ponds} yet theſe ate but Centinels for them be. 
or Rivers, but chiefly delighting in the low. | 4 
former, which it he likes, he will not] You may have 3 or 4 Rods at a time 


Y 
* 


only grow exceedingly fat, but will fillſ ſtuck in the Bank-tide which ſhould le 
the Pond with his Iſue, even to the long, the Float, Swan or Gooſe Qui? 
ſtarving of the other Fiſh, he is very ſunk with the Lead only the tops bear- 2 
Broad. ſhaped, andadmirably thick ſca- ing above Water about half ay Inch, and 


led, with a forked Tail, large Eyes, but |the Rods ſhould be caſt in one above . 
4 little ſucking Mouth diſproportionate! nother about a yard and a half diſtance; ? 
to his Body: lle {pawns in June, or then withdraw your ſelf from the“ 
the Beginning of July, and is a great | Bank fo far that you can perceivenothiny 
lover of Red-worms, eſpecially ſuch as but the top of the Float, and,when you 
are to be found at the Root of a great |perceive the fame ſink, creep to the 
Dock, and lye wrapt up in a round Clew ; | Water-lide, and give it as much Line 
he alſo loves Paſte, Flay-worms, Waſps, as you can; it it be a Bream. or | 
Green-flies, and Grais-hoppers, with |Carptiey']lrun to the other ſide, which 
their Legs cut off, ſtrike gently, and hold your Rod at 1 
BREAM-FISHENG; this isa Fiſh|bent a little while, and do not pull, for 
that is caſily taken, for after 2 or 3 gentlejthen you will ſpoil all; but you muſt 
turns he'll fall upon his ſide, and 10| firſt tire them before they can be land- 
may be drawn to Land with eaſe; and|ed, for they are very ſhie ; and here, 
the beſt time of Angling for him, is from|by the way, obſerve, If Pike or Perch, 
St. Fames's-tide til Bartholomew: tid? ;|be thereabouts, it will be in vain to 
for having had all the Summer's Food j|think of killing Bream or Carp, and 
they are exceeding fat. But more par-jtherefore they mult - be fiſhed out firlt; 
ticularly; firſt bait the Ground whereſ and in order to know that they are“ 
they reſort, with a convenient quanti- |thereabouts, take a ſmall Bleak or Gud:| 
ty of ſweet ground Barley-Malt boiled | geon, and bait it, ſetting the fame alive 
but a little while, and ſtrained when it|among your Rods, two foot deep from] 
is cold, with which go to the place a-|the Float, with a little Red Worm u 
bout 9 at Night, and ſqueezing it be- tlie point of the Hook, and if the Pike] 
tween yaur Hands, throw it into the be there, he will certainly tap at it. 
River, and it will fink; but if the Stream RE AS T- PAIN; call'd by the EI 
run hard, caſt in your ſqueezed Balls a talians, Grande x xa di Petto, is a Diſtem- ] 
little above the place you intend to An- per in Horſes, proceeding from ſuperflut-Þ * 
gle in: The Ground thus baited, in theſty of Blood and other groſs Humour, 
Morning bait your Hook with thegreat- which being diflolved by ſome extreme] 
eſt Red-worm that can be got, Which fand diforderly Heat, reſort downward 
may be found in Gardens or chalky;to the breaſt, and pain him extremely, 
Commons after a ſhower of Rain, with | that he can hardly go; the ſigns where 
which ſtoring vour telf beforehand, of are a ſtiff ſtaggering, and weak go- 
k-ep them a Month at leaſt in drying with his Forc-legs, and he can very 
Moſs, changing the Mols every 3 days; hardly, if at all, bow down his Head to 
and having baited your Hook {0 that the Ground, either to Eat or Drink, 
the Worm may craw! to and fro, for s wilt groan much when he docs & 
Y ther! 
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ther the one or the other, To Cure 
him, 1. Bathe all his Breaſt and Fore- 
booths with Oil of Peter, and if that 
do not help him within; or 4 days, ther 
let him bloo4 on both his Breaſt- Veins in 
the uſual place, putting in a Rowel, ei— 
ther of Hair, Cork, Horn or Leather. 

2. But others preſcrihe an inward 
Drench for this Diſtemper, made of a 
pint of ſweet Wine, and 2 ſpoonfuls of 
Diapeute, and then to bathe all his Breaſt 
and Legs with Oil and Wine mingled 
together, and in 10 or 12 days it will 
cure him. 

BREAST-PLATE, of a Horſe, 
ſhould be of a juſt length, and the Buckles 
ſo plac'd as not to gall him. 

BREAST-PLOUGH; is an In- 


ſtrument of ſingular uſe to pare off the 
Turf of ſuch Lands as are to be improv'd | with this diſtinction, 
by Burn-beating or Denſhiring: Tis made | which 


B RE 


45 BRECNOCKSHIRE, in South- 


Jules, is an Inland-County, bounded 
Northward by Radnorſhire, Southward 
dy Monrouth(hire and Glamorganſhire, on 
the Kalt by Hertfordſhire, and on the 
Well by Carmarthunſſure, within which 
Bounds it contains 620000 Acres, a- 
Dout 5930 Houſes: This is one of the moſt 
mountainous Counties in all Wales, but 
dre lye fruitful Valleys between its 
Mountains, It returns but one Knight 
of the Sire and one Burgeſs to Parlia- 
ment for Brecknock the County-Town. 
BREEDING of Horſes; To raiſe a 
good and beautiful Race of Horſes, tis 
requiſite to chole for a Stallion a fine 
Barb, tree from Hereditary Infirmities, 
ſuch as weak Eyes, bad Feet, Spavins, 
Pur fincſs, Cheſt-tound'ring,. &c. only 
that Defects 
appen by accident are not to 


after the following manner and Figure, be accounted Hereditary, The Stalli— 


Ar Pis a little Edge turned up that 
cuts the Turf off from the 1ceit of the 
Green-{ward, by means of which, when 


the Turf is cut about a Foot and a half 


long, it may be caſily turn'd over the 
Cutting: iron, being about 8 or 9 Inches 
long. With this Plough, the Workmen 
pare the Turf half an Inch thick, unleſs 
the Land is very full of Strings, Roots, 
or combuſtible Matter: Then it pared 


thick 'tis the better, which they turn, 


over as they cut it, that it may more con- 
venientiy dry. See burning < Land, &c. 


ſo as a Man may ſhove it bciore him. on being thus pitch'd upon, three Months 


before the time he is to cover, feed him 
with ſound Oats, Peaſe or Beans, or 
with coarſe Bread and little Hay, but a 
good deal of Wheat ſtraw, leading him 
out twice a Day tothe Water; and af- 
ter he has drunk, walk him up and 
down an tour, without making him 
{weat. It he were not thus kept in 


heart before he covers, he would run a 
great ritque of being Puricy and bro- - 
ken-winded ; neither coul4 he perform 
the Task; or at leaſt the Colts would 
be put pitiful and weak; and tho' you 


in again very lean, 
| many Mares, he will not ſerve ſo long, 
fo that bis Main and Tail will fall off 


nouriſh him well, yer you'll take him 
If you give him 


thro' Poverty, and you'll find it difficult 
to recover him for the Year following; 
admit him therefore to Mares .accord- 
ing to his Strength, that is, let him 
have 12 or 15, or at moſt 20. Mares 
go with Foal it Months, and as ma- 
ny Days as they are Years old: For ex- 
ample, a Mare of 10 Years old, will 
carry her Foal 11 Months and 1o Days; 
10 that a Man may ſo order his Mares 
to be coverd, that their Foals may be 
brought forth at a time when there 
wil: be plenty of good Grals, 


8 About 


BRE 


About the end of May, you ſhould 
85 your Mares into an Incloſure, capa- 
le of feeling them the whole time the 
Stallion is to be with them, or that 
they are in Seaſon, in which Incloſure, 
all the Mares are to be put together, as 
well rhoſe which are barren as others: 
Then lead forth your Stallion, after ha- 
ving taken off his Hind-ſhooes, but 
his Fore-ſhooes muſt be kept on for the 
preſervation of his Feet: Then let him 
cover one twice in hand, to render him 
more calm and gentle; after which 
take off his Bridle, and turn him leoſe 
to thereſt, with whom he will become 
ſo familiar and treat them fo kindly, 
that at laſt they ll make love to him, 
{o that not one of them will be Hors'd 
but as they are in Scaſan. In this In- 
cloſure, there ſhould be built a little 
Lodge. into which the Stallion may re- 
tire, to ſecure himſelt from the ſcorch- 
ing Heats; and in the Lodge a Manger, 
wherein you are to give him Oats, Peaſe, 
ſplit Beans, Bread, or what elſe he likes 
beſt; and he muſt be always thus enter- 
tain'd while he is with the Mares, which 
will be about 6 or 7 Weeks. Care is 
alſo to be taken, that the Stallion and 
Mare have the ſame Food, viz, if the 
former be at Hay and Oats, which is 
commonly call'd Har- Meat, the latter 
ſhould likewiſe be at Hard-meat; other- 
wiſe ſhe will not ſo readily hold. 
Mares which are very groſs hold with 
much difficulty, but thoic that are in- 
differently fat and plump conceive with 
the greateſt eaſe. To bring a Mare in 
ſeaſon, and make her retain, let her eat 
for 8 Days before ſhe is brought to the 
Horſe about 2 quarts of Hemp-ſeed in 
the Morning, and as much at Night: 
If ſhe refuſe, mix it with a little Bran 
or Oats, and it the Stallion eat alſo of 


BRE 
have a Male Offspring ſhou'd obſerve 


experimented upon Cows, Goats, Sheep, 
c. 
in Seaſon, and cover'd very early in 
the Morning, any time om the gth 


ver in the Decreaſe; and thus ſhe'll 
* not fail to bring forth a Male-Colt, 
the truth whereot will appear from a 
little Experience, TY 

Laſtly, You may furniſh your ſelf 
with young breeding Marcs from your 
own Race; which being ſound and of 
a good Breed, will bring forth more 
beautitul Foals than any other. But you 
are not to make uſe of your Colts tor 
Stallions; becauſe they'li much degene- 
rate from the goodneſs of true Barbs, 
and at laſt become like the natural Race 
of the Country, from whence they fitſt 
come. *Tis therefore adviſeable never 
to chooſe a Stallion from your own 
Breed; but rather to change him for a 
good Barb or Spaniſh Horſe; yet til! 
make choice of the fineſt Mares of your 
own Stock to breed upon. 


Milk enough to keep her Calf; ſhe muſt 
have good ſtore of Maſhes of Malt gi- 
ven her luke- warm, alſo every morning 


Poſſet, whoſe Curd take off, and put in 
Aniſe- ſeed, Cummin, Lettice and Co- 
riander- ſeeds all;made into Powder ; min- 
gle them with Poſſet, and let them ſtand 


z hours together; then give it the Beaſt 
tor 4 days ſucceſſively, and by often 


drawing of her Paps, her Milk will be 
ſure to increaſe mightily in a ſhort time. 
BREW-HOUSE; or a place for 


It, *twill contribute much to Generati-zbrewing, ſhould be ſeated in ſo conve- 


On. 


As for the Age of the Stallion, he; nient a Part of the Houſe, that the 


* The Mare then, is to be brought 


day ot the Moon till the Full, but ne- 


BREEDING of Mill; when a Cow ] 
chances to have a Calf, and is poor, or | 
to calve before her time, and has not | 


and evening a quart of Ale made into | 


ſhould not cover before he be 6 Years!Smoke may not annoy the other more 
old, nor after he is 15; but the laſt may 'private Rooms, then the Furnace isto be 
be regulated according to his Strength made cloſe and hollow for ſaving Fuel, 


and Vigour: On the other hand, the land with a vent for the paſſage of the 


Mares ſhould not be cover'd before they Smoke, leit it taint the Liquor; and a 
are 3 Years old; but in this reſpect you Copper is to be preferred before Lead; 
may take meaſures from the goodneſs next, the Maſh-fat ſhould be ever near 
vfthe Mares, and of the Foals they bring = the Head, the Cooler near 
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| forth. Such Perſons as are defirous to 


the following Rule which may be alſo 
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and Liquors. 
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:\-fat, and the Guile-fat {under the 
Cooler, and adjoining to them all, ſeve— 


"- 


4 


al clean Tubs to receive the Worts 


BREWING; the Inpredientsbeing 


BRE 
quarters of an hour, the which may be 
hopp'd and boil'd according to difcreti- 
on; and if this Liquor be ſamewhat 
auſtere and harſh, it may be moderated 
with a little Honey, or Moloſſes, and 


ready, the Liquor or Water muſt firſt be being boil'd with Hops, Woriwood, 
made to boil very ſpeedily, and when 
boiling with the greateſt Violence, the 
Fire is to be immediately dampt or put 


gout or the Liquor preſently removed in- 
to ſome proper Veſſel, there to remain 


* 


and cool, till the height of the Steam or 
Vapour be ſo gone, as a Man may ſee 
his Face in it; afterwards it is to be 


put into the Maſhing-Tub5 to wet the 


Malt, as ſtiff as you can well row it up, 


and let it ſo remain a quarter of an 


hour; and then another portion of Li- 
*quor added thereto, and the fame row- 
Zed as before; for if the Liquor be gra- 
* dually added, the virtue from the Malt 


will be better obtained; at laſt, the full 
quantity of Liquor is to be added, ac- 


cording as the intention is to make the 


' Beeror Ale in ſtrength ; This being done, 


the whole may be left to ſtand for 2 
or 3 Hours more or leſs, according to 


the ſtrength ot the Wort or difference 


ot the Weather, and then let it run in- 


to the Recciver, and maſh again for a 


ſecond Wort; but the Liquor ſhould be 
ſomewhat cooler than for the firſt; and 
it muſt be left to ſtand but half the 


time: The 2 Worts being added toge- 
ther, the quantity of Hops that is de- 


| hhpn'd may be added thereto, and the 
* Liquor put into the Copper, to which 


we ay - 4 - 


a large blind Head is to be fitted; ſhut 
all faſt, that nothing evaporate, and let it 


| gently boi] the ſpace of an hour, or two 
| as the goodneſs or the badneſs of your 
Liquor or Meuſtruum is; then the Lead 


muſt be removed, and the Liquor let 


into the Receiver, and the Hops ſtrain- 
ed therefrom into the Coolers; and ſo 


you have a Wort wherein the whole 


virtue of the Grain and Hop is, which 


being cooled fit for Barm, let it work, 
and then be turned up, according to 


the Brewer's Experience. Now, if it 
be deſigned for Diſtillation or Small- 
Peer for Servants, it muſt be maſhed a 


third time, with the Liquor almoſt 
cold, and left to fland not above 3 


os 


or any other preſerving Herb, becomes 
excellent Drink. . 

Now for double Ale or Beer, it is 
the two firſt Worts that are uſed in the 
place of Liquor to maſh again in treſh 
Malt, and then doth it only extract the 
ſweet, friendly, balſamick Qualities 
"therefrom, its hunger being partly ſa- 
tisfied before, whereby its particles are 
rendred Globular, ſo as to defend them- 
ſelves trom Corruption; for being thus 
brewed, it may be tranſported into the 
Indies, remaining in its full goodneſs; 
nay, rather enrich it ſelf; wherefore 
it's requilite it ſhould contain 3 times 
the virtue of the ſingle, becauſe of its 
durablg qualities, and internal ſound- 
neſs; whereas the ſingle, it not well 
brew'd, ſoon corrupts, ropes and fours, 

Good Drink being not made from 
Malt only, the way to brew from Mo- 
loſſes is in this manner; the Liquor is 
to be prepar'd, as before for Beer direct- 
ed; and to every hundred of Moloſſes 
36 or 40 Gallons of Liquor is to be 
added, and they muſt be ſtirred well to- 
gether till the whole be diſſolved, and 
then up with it into the Copper, ad- 
ding thereto 3 Pounds of Lignium Vi- 
te, one of dry Balm, and 4 Ounces of 
Nutmegs, Cloves and Cinnamon toge- 
ther; next clap on the blind Head, Lute 
faſt, and digeſt 24 hours, when it muſt 
be left to run out into its Receiver; 
and as it is fit to ſet to Work, the Yelt 
is to be put in, and leave it to work fuf- 
ficiently; when it is to be turned up, and 
luffer'd to have Age, to mellow, and 
become brisk to drink, and it will be 
excellent Liquor, very wholſome for 
Man's Body, and might be of great Ser- 
vice to thoſe Iſlands where Sugar and 
Moloſſes ſo plentifully abound: Other 
[agredients there are for brewing, Buck- 
wheat being ſometimes uſed, Oats anda 
{mall Proportion of Beans mixed with 
Malt, does not do amiſs, but too great 


2 quantity gives the Drink a Smack. 
64 For 


'w3t way the ſmell of the Tilts and! 
G:ounds, as it attracts and ſtirs up the; theif Liquor and coo! it, Which is a 


BRE SEES; ov: 


For want of Yeit to ferment Drink; Prewing, in order to Diſtillation, i; 5 


withal, ſome have ujed Flour and Eggs, perform*d thus: The Water is firſt hat. 


others Caltic-1oap; but the true eſſential ed a little above blood-warm, arid ther, 


Oi of Farley will do the Work efſect- the Malt being in a Maſl-rub, to much 
ually, fo thar there will be no Deficien- Liquor is added to it, as is juſt ſu h c:- 
CY Or Sorte of Fei ment at any time, ent to wet it; and this is caicd if 


ſceing nis durable, and that a im! ing; then ww or fir it very well wer 


ma*rer e bercof will ſupply the detect ; 2 or 3 pair of Bands ſtifly, for halt an 
as wr rhe Quinteflence of Malt is not! hou together, ti:l it is all mix'd in c- 
t be defpiled. nor the me Quintel-{;cry part; taat done, add whai Nuin- 
{ence of Wine, bur mor“ cip« cially (Nat (+ i: of Liqnor you think :', but the 
called Sal rauariſius above all tupplics? tler the Maſhing is, the bes tt ie; 
the Dehciency in all a d in every part Aster warts frew it all over WII a in- 
thereof, ii it be but rig ly us d. (tle trefs Malt, and let it fan an Jour 

For the Gi Gering ot Velleis 07 the ond 4 Jug ter or thereaoouts. \ hen jt 


preſervation of Peer, they Mmu!t not atijs ro ve let off into Receivers, and 


one time be icaided, and at another Maſi cd again with ref! Ligue, letting 


waſhed with cold Water, tor that is the; it Rand about en hour, row 
direct way 10 make the Beer have a! 
tang of the Veſſel; for the ſcalding the 
VU, as it is called, does not fo much 


28 he- 
re; loa third time: Some weill Maſh 


above half an hour; but rhrice js enGugh, 
New, {ume very inge ious Perſons bol 


gum mous, roſinous aid oily part of the good way: Every Wort that comes in 
Wood in the external parts, and as that jis pumped up cut of the Under-back 


finds ſomething to operate with, it muit | into the Cooler, there to cool; and 


be going, and ſo gives an hidden Ferment, then trom he Coder into the Waſh. © 
and cavies the Ecer to receive the Ef- backs, and there let o remain, till the 


fects of that tang, which they are ſel- 3 Worts come together. And, by the 


dom ſenſible of in Holland; for the Cask way, it's to be nod, {hat you neither 
has one Head taken out by the brew- hop nor hoil 1% for Brer. When he 


er's Servants or Cooper, and ſo brought! Liquors are 


alt muſt. be 
Tubb'd with a Bruſh, and then ſet an added to work it Wel is tor Ale, and 


End, to let the Water run away; 0G4rs as rhe Yeſt ries up, bear i down 1- 
Tub them with Hop leaves that come gain rd cep the ſame all in, anc! iet 
Out of the * Gre, and 1o re nl a-,1t WOK, 35 4. 01 7 days, acco: ding 9 
gain; ther: being dry'd in the An, and the Sato otrh. Yea, and the Tempera- 


headed, they take a long piece of Can- ment of your Back, when ſet according 


vas, and dipping it in hnimſtone, make to the Diſcretion of a Diller; for a Back 
Matches thertof, and with a few Co- of Waſh, either to cold or too hot (ct, 


riander- ſceds ſet Fire there c; 2 o- may bee, h helped, by adding in hot 


pening the Bungletet! Match buen in or cold Liouor: Now, if the time of 
the Veſſel, keeping in as much as en the Waſres being come, be exactly 
can of the Sulphufteus Fume, by hy- Lnown, . the thick Veſt may be taken 
ing the Lung lightly on, and when the, Fig let other hacks with; but if not, 
match is burnt, they top all cloſe for a theſe ſigns muſt be taken along with 
little time; then bring opened and co- vou It will work itſelf down flat, 
ming to the Air, the Cask is found to and then the thick Yeſt will ſtick to 
be as ſweet as a Vicer. As to Bortling, the bottom, and what lies on the Top 
Clearing, Tuning, and reſtoring Sour and willbe a kind of a hoary or yeſty Head; 
ecay d peer, ſce their ſeveral Heads. and d it is to be obſerved, that the Waſh 
mult be neither Sour nor Sweet, but in 

| — | a Ale- 


a tourth time, but ther it muſt not ind 


own in the Backs, in a 
L Ni 4] a 1 = 0 | o 2 f 1 1 ſuf. | 
to the IK1ver, n there HHH a broom, proper COOolncts, and nt to ; alu 

v-ell waſl ed, and every Chink thereof ficient quantity of geg, 
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is tedium between both; for then it build a Wall for 18 Shillings a Pole, al- 
'. Sil} be moſt profitable tor the Diller. lowing it to be a Brick and a half thick. 
„ as for the Manner of working the Li- Note, that 4500 Bricks will make a 
nor into low-Wines and proof, Spirits ;| Pole ſquare of Walling one Brick and a 
1. muſt be pumped out of the waſli-J half thick, and 25 Buſhels of Lime will 
- Kc into the Still, till it is filled as high] icrve Where the Sand is good, that is 
! the upper Nails or thercabouts; anc]to ſay, of a large rough Grain not 
in eit is pumped vp, care multi be taken] mix'd with Soil. 

„Tat another row al} up together, ſo as| BRICK-MAKING; dig up the 
at in the bottom may come into the] Farth about Micbaelmas and Chriſtmas 
ic till thick and thin together: But theſ that it may have 1utficient time to mel- 
8 ole thereot is not yet to be put into low, ferment, or digeſt, which will 
be Worm: At firſt a very good Fire] render it more fit to tenuper about March 
r Huſt be made to caule it to, boil, andſor April, when the treading or tem- 
ir Jo a gicat part of the Gaſe will go oft. pering ought to be done more than 
d s much as poſſibly can. without, de-Idoub y what is uſual; fince the Good— 
g  Foction: Then as the Peak Leyins toPnels of the Bricks wholly depends upon 
e. ;op, the Noſe is to be put into thefthe well performance ot its firſt Pre- 
n Worm, and all luted fait with a Paſte ] paration; for the Earth in it ſelf, before. 
1d pf Whiting and Rye flour: The Stillit is wrought, is generally brittle and 
h. Feing brought thus to work, if itſduſty, but adding of tma!! quantities of 
jj] Fould run too falt; the Lie mult be Water gradually to it, and working and 
immediately damped nh wet Coals| incorporating it together, open the bo- 
in or Aſhes: And thus they procecd to the]dy, whereby the Aſtringent Sal-nitral 
k Firſt extraftion to draw of] Low-wines.|power of Nature appears and tinges the 
d Nou it is obſerv'd, that forme Mali at whole with a tough, glewy, ſtrong 
h. he beginning will run oft one Can, nay, Band, or Subſtance: But if in the tem— 
e 2 or 3 of Proof. Spirits, and then it ge- pering of Bricks you over-water them, 
1e nerally runs long; Others run not at be-jas the uſual and too common Method 
-- | Spinning fo fully proof, yet yield indif- is, it deſtroys the End for which they 
ferently well: Thus the Low-wines be-{are deſigned, and they become dry and 
Ing diſtilled, they are lett to lye 10 eras brittle almoſt as the Earth they are 
f. 14 Days to inrich themſelves: Having | made of; whereas otherwiſe they be— 
e thus done, they proceed to a ſecond |. ome imooth, ſolid, hard and durable, 
4 þ Extraction into P os, and {o on and one of them takes up as much, ve- 
to a third Redrportion. ry near, as a Brick and a halt made the 
t! BRICK-EARTH. Sec Hare) contrary Way; which laſt are ſpungy, 
o ric Eurtb. | lizht, and full of Cracks, for wart of 
. BRICKLAYERSWORK, at due Working and Management, and 
„London, where a Ericklayer has 2 Shil-| through the mixing of Alles and light 
k | 3lings and Six-pence a Day, a Labourer | fandy Earth to make them work caſy. 
t | I Shilling 8 Pence and that Bricks;and with greater diſpatch, as alſo to 
fr þ me 14 Shillings a Thouſand, Lime 4jfave Cuim or Coals in the burning of 
jf Pence half Penny a buſticl, and Tiles 2jrhem. Again, for Bricks made of good 
y | Shillings and 6 Pence a Hundred; for Earth and well temper'd, as they be- 
n | + the Bricklayer to find Bricks, Mortar, come ſolid and ponderous, ſo they will 
„ 3 Scatlolding, exc. for a Houle is 5 Pounds! take up a longer time drying and burn- 
h 2 Pole ſquare, that is, 16 foot and ajing than the common ones, and it is to 
, halt, but lor Walling: 4 Pounds 10 Shil-j be noted, that the welldrying of Bricks 
o lings a Pole, if the Bricklayer find alli before they are burned, prevents crack- 
p | | Materials, is enough; and for his Work| ing and crumbling in the burning; for 
J only, tis 1 Pound 2 Shill.ngs a Pale, when they are too wet, they are then 
1 that is 272 ſquare Foot, and à Brick andſ in extremes, which never do well toge- 
a | a half thick; In the Country, they ih ther. And for ordering the Fire for 
.. SIN, PENS l « this 
'F 8 
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this purpoſe, make it gently at firſt, and 
encreaſe it by degrees as your Bricks 
grow harder. 

But though burning of Bricks be ne- 
ceſſary for building of Houſes, &. yet 
a Wall or Houſe may be made with un- 
burned Bricks; for which end, 1. Let 
your Farth be high and well temper'd, 
{ſmooth and well moulded, as already 
hinted, and this done in the hotteſt Sea- 
ſon; then dry'd and turn'd after the 
manner of Brick making; only it muſt 
be longer expoſed to the Sun and Ele- 
ments, till they become hard and tough, 
and then uſe them after this manner: 
Take Loom or a Brick-earth, and mix- 
_ Ing therewith ſome good Lime, tem- 
per them very high ti!] they become 
tough, ſmooth and glewy; let the Wall 
of your Houſe be 2 Bricks or 2 andan 
half thick, and your unburnt Bricks be- 
ing laid in this well-temper'd. Mortar, 
they will cement and become one hard 
and ſolid Body, as if the whole were 
but one entire Brick or Stone: When 
Jon have raiſed your Wall 4 or. 5 Foot 

igh from the Foundation, let it dry 2 
or 3 Days before you proceed further; 
then build thereon 4 or 5 Foot more, 
making the like Pauſe as before, and ſo 
proceeding till the Wall is finiſh'd : Af- 
rerwards temper ſome of theſame Earth 
the Wall was made of, with alittle more 
Lime that was uſed for the Wall, which 
you muſt be ſure to temper very well, 
and with this Mortar plaiſter all your 
Wall well on the other ſide, which will 
keep off the Weather; and it you 
would have it more beautiful, it's only 
putting more Lime to it and leſs Loom; 


and when this is dry, you may colour 


and paint it, with Red, Blue, or any 
other colour that you like beſt. 
Now there are ſeveral] Terms of Art 
belonging to this Trade of Brick-making, 
which becauſe better obſerved all toge- 
ther at once, I ſhall ſet down here ſo 
far as they have come to my Know- 
ledge: As 1. Caſting the Clay. 2. Tem- 
pering the Clay. 3. The Wheeler, who 
is the Perſon that carries the Clay trom 
the Pit. to the Moulding-board foot, and 
there turns it off the Wheel-barrow. 4. 
The Staker, that puts the Clay off the 


Gaound upon the Board, 


BRT * 


5. T. 
Moulder, that works the Clay into th n 
Brick- moulds, and ſtrikes the ſuperfly 
ous Clay off the top of the Moulds. 4 
Breaker-Oft, who takes the Mould with 
the Clay in it from the Moulder, and 
lays it on the Ground to dry. . Tren 
Moulder is he that parts off the Clay 
from the Mould. 8. Off-bearer is hel 
that puts off the empty Mould inty 
the Tub of Water or Sand. 9. Sandin) 
the Brick, is to riddle or caſt dry Sand] Wil 
on the wet Brick lying on the Ground we 
10. is the raiſing of the Brick; 
on one fide, that they may dry the be 
ter and ſooner. II. Taker-up of th 
Brick, has his Work alſo to dreſs an! 
ſmooth them from irregular Edge— 
12. Walling the Brick, is to lay then 
one upon another, after the Manner d 
2 Wall, to keep them from foul We. 
ther, and that they may dry thorough. 
ly. 13. To ſod, is to cover the Brick: 
14. Setting the Bricks in the Kiln. 1; 
A Kiln of Bricks. 16. Arches of th: 
Kiln are the hollow Places at the bo- 
tom where the Fire is. 17. Pipe. e 
on-holes, are holes in the Fire-Arche: 
18. Checker-courſe, is the lower 
row of Bricks in the Arch. 19. Ty 
ing- courſe, are thoſe that cover the toy 
of the Arch. 20. Binding-courſe, is th: 
laying of Bricks over the Joints-of the 
Under-courſe. 21. — is the la. 
ing of ſlack or ſmall Coal between e. 
very courſe or row of Bricks. 22. Di 
viding-courlſe, is the diviſions or parts 
of a Kiln, 23. Flatting-courſe, is th: 
top of all the Kiln. 24. Dawbing the 
Kiln, is the claying of it all about the 
top to keep the Fire in, and ſecure the 
Kiln from Weather. 25. Viring, is to 
ſer the Fuel, put into the Arches, 61 
Fire. 26. Yearthing implies to put 
Earth about it to ſtop the Arches, thi 
the Fire may take upwards to the to 
of. the Kiln. 27. is the cooling 
of the Kiln after it has done burning 
28. Breaking the Kiln, 29. Countirg 
of the Brick. zo. And carrying te 
Brick, which is to bring them to tht 
Place where they are to be uſed fog 
building, which is either on Hott 
back or in Tumbrels. 
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KICKS, may be made of any lend faſten'd under the Horſe's Cheek s, 

th that is clear of Stones, even Sca- [and the other to the Girth between his 

„e; but all Earth will not burn red: ][Legs, to make him Rein well, and to 1 

Ney ought to be 9 Inches long, 4 In-calt up his Head, 11. Chaft-Halter; a i 

es and 2 half broad, and 2 Inches and a | Woman's Bridle is the fame, only *tis 

wt thick. To burn a Clamp of Brick | double Reined. 

# 16000, 7 Tun of Coals, 20 Hundred] BRIM, theutmoſt edge of any thing; 

the Tun are commonly allowed, or 9ſas of a Glaſs, Plate. Sg. among Floriſts, 

Padred Faggots about 3 Foot long, and |the Brim of a Flower is the outward edge 

b ſome Earth, 10 Buſhels of Coals toſ of it, or that part which turns. 

Doo of Bricks, 7 or Soo of Bricks] To BRIM; a Sow is ſaid to Brim, 

il take up a Yard ſquare of Clay, and ſor to go to Brim, that is, ready to take 

eWorkmen generally have 6 Shillings; Boar. 

| #1000 to make them. BRINE, Sait-water, or Pickle. 

F 2BRIDLE, is ſo termed when all its} BRINE-WATER, a Salt-water, 

| Appurtenances are fix d together, in the which being boil'd, turns into Salt. 

veral parts of it, for the Government} BRINE-PAN, Sce Salt. | 

F & a Horſe, and they are theſe: 1. The} To BRITE or BRIGHT, (in 
5. or Snaffle, which is the Iron-work Hub andry) Wheat, Barley, or any other 

4 into a Horſe's Mouth, of which Grain is ſaid to Brite, when it grows 
e 


1 G's 


re are ſeveral Sorts, which ſee under over ripe and ſhatters. 


e Article Bit, 2. The Head-ſtall, de. B RI 2. E, a fort of Ground that has 
do the 2 ſhort Leathers that come from lain long untill'd. 
5 top of the Head to the Rings of the BRIZ E- VEN TS, Shelters which 
| 3. Fillet, that which lies over the Gardiners who have not Walls on the 
| For:-head, and under the Fore-top ; if North Side to keep the cold Winds from 
Ic Horſe have Trappings, this is uſu- damaging their Melon Beds uſe. They are 
Wiy adorned with a Role, or the like, Incloſures about 6 or 7 foot high and 
Leather ſet with Studs, 4. The an Inch thick or better, made of Straw, 
Fhroat- band, being that Leather which ſupported by Stakes fixt into the Ground 
button d from the Head- band under and Props acroſs both inſide and outſide, 
e Throat. 5. Reins, the long Thong faſtened together with willow Twigs 
Leather, that comes from the Rings} or Iron Wire. 


the Bit, and being caſt over the Horſe's] BROCK, a Wild Beaſt, otherwiſe 
cad, the Rider holds them in his Hands, call'd a Badger; among Hunters a Hart 


A 8 he guides the Horſe as he plea-{of the third Year, is alſo ter med a Brock 


A 
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s. 6. Button and Loop at the end .ofj or Brocker, and a Hind of the ſame Year, 
eReins, by which it is faſten'd to the; a Brocket's Siſter. | 


ing of the Bit; the other end of the} B ROD-HALF-PENNY. See 
eins having only a Button ſo large} Bord Halfpenny. 


ne 
e Wat it cannot go through the Ring off BROKAGE, or BROKERAGE, 
e Bit on the other fide; this is called! the Provitions, Wages, or Hire of 2 


! Kunning Rein, by which a Horſe is] Brokery alſo a Broker's Trade or Buſi- 
Id at a Beg Diſtance, and has Liberty] neſs. 

D leap a Ditch or mount a Hedge. 7. The] BROKER; a Term commonly ap- 
oſe . band, a Leather that goes over the[ply'd to thoſe that ſell old Cloaths, and 

idle of his Noſe, and through Loops] Houſhold-ſtufi, or that let out Money to 
the Back of the Head-ſtall, and ſo] Neceſſitous People on Pawns : Brokers 
ckled under his Checks; this is uſu- are alſo Buyers and Sellers of Goods for 

ly adorn'd as the Fillet, if the Horſe others; there being ſuch almoſt tor all 
Trapped and Studded. 8. A Trench.|forts of Trades, and they are uſually de- 
A Caveran, being a falſe Rein to hold|cay'd Merchants, or Men that know 
lead a Horſe by. 10. 4 Martingal, their Trade well, but perhaps have no 
Mich is a Thong of, Leather, the one Stock, yet having great Aequaintance. 
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are employ'd by Merchants to bring 
Cuſtomers to buy their Merchandize; for 
which they uſually allow them about 
half per Cent. and upon their Word they 
often truſt the Buyers ; but there are 2 
other ſorts, viz. Exchange-Brokers and 
Stock- Brokers ; which {ce. 

BROOK, a little River or ſmal! 
Current of Water. 

BROOK-LIME, an Herb mode- 
rately hot and moiſt, prevalent againilt 
the Dropſy, Scurvy, and Stone, as alſo 
for cleanſing the Plood. 


BUC 5 
and whitiſh, Each flower conſiſt: 
ſeveral Leaves in the ſhape of a Bel, 
pen and indented into ſeveral Parts, 


which the cup is contained. The 


that its Berries when they ripen . 
black. 


ſown in too ſhady a place; and vi 
once it is ſown or planted it wil 
mam a long time without ſowing; 
gain or feplanting. | 


BROOM, 1s an improvement of 


£5 


cond ſort differs only from the ft 


It will thrive in any Soil if it be 


It is to be multiply'd either by 5.3 
or Roots, It is proper to cover Arhg,. 


barren Grounds, and a ſaver of more Palitadoes in a little time; the Po 
ſubſtantial Fuel. The Sauiſh Broom is being very long and branchy, and m4 
more ſweet and beautiful than the Ex- a tine covering. The firſt ſhoots of i: i 
gliſh, and may be ſown here with equa! eaten like Aſparagus ; they are loot: 3 
Succeſs. In the Welt of France and to the Body, promoters of Urine and 


Cornwal it grows to an incredible height, Menſes. The Root is cleanſing, di:“ 
The Seeds of Broom Vomit and Purge, ſoftfning and diſſolving. A Dram weng 


but the Buds and Flowers, being Pick- 


led, are very grateful. | 

Broom it well laid will alſo make an 
excellent Thatch for Houſes or Barns: 
But this Plant is moſt pernicious of all 
to Arable and Paſture-land, as ſhedding 
no Leaves, but continually ſucking the 


Heart of the Ground it grows upon. have Horns, which they loſe yet, 
The only way to kill it, is to root it up, 
and to plow the Land, burn-bearing; 


and manuring it with Dung, Aſhes, c. 
or rather with Chalk and Maile-lize. 
. BROWSE, BROUCE or ERUT:- 
TLE, are the tops of the Brancties of 
Trees, whercon Cattle uſually Feed. 
BRUIS E; whena Dog has received 
any outward Bruiſe, bathe the Well 


of it taken daily is good for falling ©. 
ncls and Vertigoes. 

7 K; this Beaſt, in the 6th ich, 
of his Age, WES. a great Buck, 1» 


is common infnoſlt Countries, bein: c 


pulent as an Hart, but in ſize reſembl$8 


more a Roe, exeept in colour; the Mu. 


the Females none at all. 
colour, they are divers, being mo! 
branded and ſandy, with a black Lit! 


with white, which they loſe by th: 
od Age; and the Does do more c{pe: 
ally vary in their colour, being on 
times all white, and ſo like Goats, e! 
cept in their Hair, which is ſor! 


place with ſome Chick- weed and 
Groundſcl, boyl'd in Strong Ale-dregs 
till they be ſoft; but if the hurt be in- 
ternal, give him halt a pint of New-milk, 
and half an Ounce of Stone- pitch pow- 
der d. N | 

"BRUSH. See Crape. 

BRYONY, a Plant alſo call'd Szake- 
weed, It is ot 2 Sorts; the one is a bran- 
chy Plant with {lender Stai/ks, many of 
which are tall, but of quick growth, 
having claſpers, with which they take 
hold of any thing in their way. 

This {fort of Bryony has Leaves like 
that of our Lady's Seal, or the Virgin 
Vine; only they are leſs hairy, rough 


the Horns of Bucks differ not mag 
from the Hart, except in bigneſs, ÞY: 
that they grow out of their Heads 
Fingers out of the Hand; and there 
this Fallow Deer is call'd Cerwas 18 


matus; their Fleſh is excellent for No 
riſhment, but their Blood breeds Mc: 
choly. 


BUCK of the firſt Head. thus 4 | 


call a Buck in the fifth year of his Age. 4 
BUCK-HUNTING ; their i 


ſuch Art and Skill requir'd in lodging 
Buck, as in harbouring a Hart, nu: | 
much drawing after, only judge by“ 
View, and mark what Groves or G 


verts he enters, for he wanders no- 
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along the Back ; their Bellies ſpong 


8 2 
. „ 
2 . 


29 
15 
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As tor tk; 


uch ſtrong Holds and Coverts as he is 


> nd trots, as an Hart belleth but not fo 


'BUC 
1 down ſo often as the Hart, nor fre- 
SK uently changes his Lay; but in Hunt- 
Ing they differ from one another. in this 
8 janner : The Buck betakes herſelf to 


moſt acquainted with, not flying far 
F-efore the Hounds, nor crofling nor 
*Woubling, and uling no ſuch Subtilties 
the Hart is accuſtom'd to; and tho 
he Buck will leap a Brook or River. 
Het that Brook mult not be ſo deep, nor 
Kin he ſtay fo long at Soil, he groans 


BUC 


grows in a great plenty; and the Sheep: 
in its Vales have molt excellent fineand 
{oft Fleeces. 

BUCK LE or GIR TH-BUCKLE, 
(among Sadleys) à 4 {ſquare Hood with 
a Tongue, which is made ſteady: in go- 
ing through a hole of Leather, and 
faſten'd with narrow Thongs. 

BUCK-MAST, the Maſt or Fruit 
ot the B-ech-tree. 

BUCKS-HORN, a Sallet-herb on- 
ly multipli'd by Sced, which is fo very 


like that of Borage, that they cannot 


oud, rattling in the Throat; neither will} well be diſtinguiſſd; being alſo to be 


Sheſe 2 Beaſts come near one another's 

Lav, and they have ſeldom or neverany 
ot her Relays than the old Hounds: They 
#-1{o herd more than the Hart does, and 


ie in the drieft places, tho” if they are 
i] At large, they herd but little from A. 
Sto Awurrſt. 


And now, the greateſt Sub- 


„ tilty an Huntſman need to ule in hunt— 


5 ting this Animal, is, to have a care of 
hunting Counter or Change, becauſe of 
the plenty of FallowDeer that uſe to come 
more directly upon the Hounds, than the 
Deer do. The Buck comes in ſeaſon the 


4 38th of July, and goes out the 14th of Set- 


tember; at which times the Doe comes 
in ſcaſon, and goes out at Twelfrh-ride. 

S BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, or 
the County of Bucks; is an Inlani-Coun- 
Sty, parted on the South from Barkſhire 
by the Thames, having on the North, 
# Bedford and Northamptonſhire, on the 


oh | Fall, Hart fordſhire and Aliddieſex, and 


eon the Welt, Oxfordſhire ; in length from 
North to South, 40 miles; in breadth 
1.93 from.Eaſt to Weſt, 18; in which extent 
it contains 441000 Acres of Land, and 
18390 Houſes; the whole being divided 
into 8 Hundreds, wherein are 185 Pa— 
75 T 1iſhes, and 15 Market Towns, 5 where- 
No 
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of, belides Ag mundeſham have the Pri- 


vilege of ſending each 2 Members to 


barliament. It is a fruitful; County. 


= N 
the both in Grapes and Corn, and is of chief 
Note for Grazing. 
riſes into Hils, call d. The Chiltern, which 


og 
9 


Sout h-caſtward 1t 


gaflord much Wood; the North-parts 
: are watered by the Ouſe, the middle by 

the Tame, and the South Falt parts by 
the Coln which ſeparates it from Ad- 
dleſex. It's alſo a Shire where Beech 


* 


order'd after the ſame manner: It has 
many {mail jagged Leaves, which when 
cut, ne ones ſpring up in their room; 
this Plant is eſtectual to ſtanch Bleeding, 
and to take off Warts. | 

BUCKS-HORN-TREEFE, or Vir- 
gmian Sumarch, in Latin, Rhus Virginiana, 
| grows in {ome places 6 foot high, the 
young branches being of a reddiſh 
, brown, feeling like Velvet, and yield- 
ing Milk if cut and broken; the 
Leaves are ſnipt about the edges, and at 
the end of the Branches come forth long, 
thick and brown Tufts, made of ſoft 
and woolly Thrums, among which ap— 
pear many {mall Flowers; the Roots put 
forth numerous Suckers, whereby it is 
encreaſed. 

BUCK-THORN, a Shrub, the 
Berries of which are us'd in Phylick, 
for purging Medicines, and to make a 
deep green Colour, 

BUCK-WHEAT or TRENCH- 
WHEAT, a Grain much improv'd in 
Starry, and exceeding advantageous in 
barren {andy Lands; one Buſhel of it 
will ſow an Acre. "Tis uſually fown a- 
bout the beginning of May, and yields 
a very great encreaſe; it is excellent 
Food for Swine, Poultry, gc. and the 
Flour of it being very white makes a 
fine Pan-cake, when mixt with a little 


it muſt lie ſeveral Days till the Stalksbe 
wither'd, before it is houſed; ncither is 
there any danger ot its Sceds falling, nor 
does it ſuſter much by wet. It makes 
as good a Tay for Wheat or Rye as any 
other Grain or Pulle, eſpecially if it be 
not mow'd but plough d in; but the beſt 

way 
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Wheat- meal. After this Grain is mown, 
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BUL 
way is, when tis in Graſs, juſt before 
it bloſſoms, to let Cattel, particularly 
Milch-Cows, feed upon it, which will 
cauſe them to give a great deal of Milk, 
and make both the Butter and Checſe ex- 
traordinary good. 

BUD, a Bloſſom or young Sprout : 
Alſo a weaned Calf of the firſt year, fo 
call'd becauſe the Horns are then in the 
Bud. 

BUDS, (among Gardiners) are pro- 
perly the firſt tops of moſt Sallet-plants, 

referable to all other leſs tender parts, 
Fach as Aſhen-keys, Broom-buds, c. 
hot and dry, having the virtue of Ca- 
pers, and eſteemed to he very opening 
and prevalentagainſt the Spleen and Scur- 
vy; being pickled, they are ſprinkled a- 
mong Sallets, or eaten by themlelves. 

BUGLOSS, is in nature much like 

rage, but ſometimes moreaſtringent ; 
the Flowers of both, with -the entire 
Plant, are greatly reſtorative, being pre- 
ferv'd. See Borage. 

BUGS, Iaſects or Vermin of a dark 
Cinnamon colour quite flat, very trou- 
bleſome in Summer time, both by their 


Bitings, and their ill ſmell when bruis'd. 
In order to deſtroy them, waſh Bed- 
ftcads, c. over with Oil of Turpen- 
tine, or paint them over with Verde- 
greaſe ground in Linſeed and Turpen- 
Or boil Wormwood, Rue, 
common Oil and: Water together till the 
Water is conſum'd, then ſtrain it, make 


tine Oil. 


it into an Ointment with a good quan- 
tity of Greaſe, or quick Sulphur, and 


rub the Cl inke, loints and Buggy places 


of the Bed- ſtead with it, or mix Hemp, 
Oil and Ox Gall together, and rub the 
Bed-ſtead all over with it, and the Bugs 
will not come near it. | 
Pound equal Quantities of black Soap 
and common Soap together, and mix as 
much Quickſilver with it, and make an 
Ointment and daub the Buggy places 
With it; ' 
BUILDING, is not conſider'd here 
according to the nice and exact Rules 
of Architecture, but ſo as it requires the 
proper Situation of a plain Country- 
Seat, with ſomewhat concerning the 
ſecureſt and cheapeſt way of Building 
in general Terms; Cato adviſes, 1 let 


BUL 


the Country- houſe have Air, and not , 
open to Tempeſts, ſeated in a good Soil, as 
therein to excell if you can, let it ſtarj\ 
under a Hill, and face the South in mn 7 
healthy place; let there be no want of Work. * 


men or Labourers; let there be good H. 
ter, and let it ſtand near ſome City e 


Market-Town, or the Sea, or ſome Naviga. * 


ble River, or have a good Road or Wy 


rom it. It is proper alſo to have Wood 
as well as Water near it; and it's fax 


better to have the Houſe defended b) 
very agreeable, according to the Variety 
too low ſeated, leſt the conveniency of 
built but upon low Ground, the Lower. 
want in the 
places it is very conducive to the dai. 
Floors be good and cteled underncath- 
There is a great inconveniency in 
building Barns, Stables, gc. too near the 


the like, which require to be kept neu 


and ſuch ſides as do not join thereto, 
ſhould have Courts or Yards kept from 


the Walls alſo with Vines and other 
Fruits. Not to ſpeak of more magnih- 
cent Structures, in regard to-what con- 
cerns the cheapneſs and ſecurity of Build- 
ing; it is obſervable, that Houſes built 


Wind, and not well ſecured with Hills, 
or Trees, require more Materials to build, 
and alſo more Repairs to maintain them, 
and are not ſo commodious. to the In- 
habitants as the lower-built Houles, 
which may be made at a much eaſtcr 
Rate, and as compleat and beautiful as 


and it takes up more Entries and Paſſa- 


Trees than Hills; a good Proſpect is ali N . 
it affords; neither muſt the Houſe be | 
Cellaring be loſt ; bur if it cannot be 
floor ſhould be ſet higher, to ſupply the 3 
ellar, of what cannot be. 


ſtruck in the Ground: for in ſuch low: 


neſs and healthineſs of the Air, to have * 
Cellars under the Houſe, ſo that the 


Manſion-Houſe; the Cattle, Poultry aud“ 
them, prove an annoyance thereto; a0 


for the Garden, it's proper to, let it jon 
to one if not more ſides of the Houſce, 


Cattel, & c. and be planted with Trees 
for ſhade, Refreſhment and Defence, and 


too high in places obnoxious to the] 


the other. In buildIng of an Houſe long: | F 
ways the uſe of ſome Rooms are lo!, þ | 


ges, and requires more Doors; and if 
it be 4 {quare, it's of neceſſity that tEere 


mut! 


; 


* * 
by "2 
n= 


e ſ the Roman Capital Letter H, or of 


- bein 
<q . may be had, the Walls are belt, 
nd more ſecurely raiſed with them, and 


BUL 4 
aft be Light wanting in the Middle- 


Doms more than if it built in form 


helike Figure. whereby it has a better 


1 and firmer ſtanding againſt the Winds, 
ad Light and Air comes in every way to 
Wt ; ever | 
ther; the Offices, as the Kitchen, Dairy- 


near one to the 


Room bein 


ooms, Brewing and Baking-Rooms, 
near to the Hall, c. Where 


rith little Charge, if firm and ſtrong 


| olumns or Quoins be raiſed at the 
Lorners of the Houſe, fully ſtrong to 


apport the Roof and main Beams, that 
ay be built ſquare, and between which 
alls may be raiſed of the ſame Mate- 


4 ials; and worked up together with the 


orners or Columns, leaving one halt 


pf the extraordinary breadth of the Co- 
Jumn without, and the other within the 


Wall, whereby much Coſt and Charges, 


both in Materials and Workmanſhip, 


ill be ſaved, and yet the Houſe be firm 


The heavier the Covering is, the grea- 


Fer the Expence, and the ſooner vou 


ome to Repairs; therefore, Lead or 


Stone (where Earthen Tile, Slate, Shin- 
Wles, ec. can be had) are not to be ap- 


proy'd of: Dutch Pantiles are the beſt 


and lighteſt Covering of any ſorts of 


iles. Thethin blue Slatebeing very light 


and laſting, ſeems to be good, and Shin- 
les are to be preferred before Thatch. 


des 


As ſor the Beauty of a Building, it 


conſiſts much in a regular form and a 
raceful Entrance; ſince Regularity and 


roportion are very pleaſing to the Eye. 


The being let thro' a double row of 
Trees to a Houſe, and to have fine Walks 


and Gardens behind, as alſo on as many 


Slides of it, as can well be devis'd, is ex- 
tremely delight ful and ornamental. 


BUL B, (among Herbaliſts) the round 


Root of a Plant, wrapt about with ma- 
Iny Coats, Skins, or Pills one over ano 
ther like an Onion; or elſe ſet round 


hick with numerous Scales, and ſending 


gout many ſtrings from the bottom . 
the Root. Bulbs are alſo taken for the 
round ſpired Beards of Flowers, 


BUL 

BULBINE, an Herb that has 
Leaves like Leeks, and a Purple Flower: 
Dog-leek. 

BULBOUS, full of Bulbs ; as Bul- 
bonus Plants, i. e. thoſe that have a round 
head in the Root, ſuch as Tulips, Lecks, 
Onions, c. 

2 oo L CHIN, a Country-word for a 
alf. 

BULL, for Breed, ought to be gen- 
tle, of a middle Age, of a black or red 
Colour, and of a ſharp quick Counte- 
nance, his Forchead broad and curled, his 
Hair ſmooth like Velver, his Eyes black 
and large, his Horns long, his Neck 
fleſhy, his Breaſts big, his Back ſtraight 
and flat, his Buttocks ſquare, his Belly 
long and large, that he may more rea- 
dily cover the Kine; his Legs ſtraight, 
and his Joints ſhort ; ſo that the Cattel 
that come from this ſort of Bull will be 
ſound and ſtrong, and the Oxea more 
eſpecially prove the beſt for Draught. 

BULLACE, a ſort of wild Plum. 

BULLEN, is Hemp-ſtalks pceled. 

BULL-FINCH, a Bird kept in 2 
Cape, that has neither Song nor Whiſtle 
of his own, yet is very apt to learn it 
taught by Mouth. 

BULL-HEAD or MIELLERS- 
THUMB, a Fiſh that has a broad Head 
and wide Mouth, with broad Fins near 
the Eyes, and as many under the Beliy ; 
and inſtead of Teeth, his rough Lips 
aſſiſt him in nappigg at the Bait; He 
has allo Fins on his Back, and one be- 
low the Belly, and his Tail is round, 
and Body all over cover'd with whitiſh, 
blackiſh and browniſh Spots : They be- 
gin to Spawn about April, and are full of 
Spawn all the Summer-Scaſon. 

BULL-HEAD FISHING; the 
common abode of this Fiſt: is in Holes. 
or among Stones, in clear Water, in 
Summer; but in Winter, he takes up his 
Quarters with the Eel in Mud: He is 
eaſily catch'd in the Summer, for he is 

imple and lazy; and in hot weather you 
may ſee him ſunning himſelf on a flat 
gravelly Stone; whereupon you may put 
your Hook which mult be baited witli 
2 very {mall Worm, near the Mouth, 
and he wil ſeldom refuſe to bite, ſo that 
the verieſt bungling Angler may take 
| him: 


1 * 


2 


| of 4 


BUN 
him: 'Tis indeed an excellent Fiſh for 


taſte, but ſo ill-ſhaped, that many Wo- 
men care not for Dreſling it, upon ac- 
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Baſie Ropos, 
Harneſs Plates, 
Glovers Knives, 
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count of its much refembling a young Hamboraughyarn, 20 Steans. "0D 
Toad, | Basket-Rods, 3 Foot about the Band. '< In 
BULL-WF.ED, a kind of Herb. * = 
B UI. LIMON V, or BULLI! BURDOCK, is of 2 Sorts, 1, = 


MONG, a mixture of ſeveral forts of Great and Small, the Great is of a D 
Grain, as Oats, Peaſe and Vetches. Sce phoretick, Sudorifick, Deterſive a1 
Bollimong. ſometimes of an Aſtringent quality. 1: il 
BULLING; there are many ways is us'd as a vulnerary Herb, is good fo: 
for it; but to make a Cow take Bull the Stone, ſpitting of Blood, gc. and i; 
by Milk, is done thus: If ſhe be in good us'd allo in inveterate Ulcers. The Se:4 1 
caſe, and you have any Cow that is a is accounted an excellent Lithontriptic!., 
Bulling, or any Neighbour's Cow, get a The leſſer Burdock is heating and diu. 
quartand an half ot that Cows Milk that cuſſive; the Leaves are made ule ot to 
is on the Road, and give to the Cow take out the Fire of an inflamed Can- NF 
you would have take Bull, and let the cer, and the Root is eſteem'd good tor 
Bull go ro her, and the will be a Bulling difcuſling the Piles, and all forts of Hu- 
within Gor 8 daysat the furtheſt. mours. 4 
BUNCHED CODS,famong Flo- BURN; when this betals a Bullen! 
Tiſts ) are thoſe Cods that ſtand out in his Yard, you muſt caſt him, pull ba 
Knobs, and in which the Sced is lodg'd. Yard out, and waſh both his Sheath and 
BUNCHED-ROOTS, all ſuch, Yard with White-wine Vinegar; then 
round Roots as have Knobs or Knots take the juice of Houfleck, burnt Al- BY 
in them. lum, Honey, and the juice of Lettice, 
BUNCHES, Knobs, Warts, and all which mix together, and anoint his 
Mens; are Diſeaſes in Horſes, that ariſe Yard therewith z times, and it wil 
ſometimes by eating foul Meat, by Brui- mend. When the {ame evil happens in 
ſes, by hard-Riding, and fore Labour, a Cow's Matrix, you may waſh and a- 
whereby the Blood becomes ſo putriſied noint her Bearing, and ſhe will do sech. 
and foul, that it turns into evilllumours,, BURNET; a Plant only propagated 
which occalions ſuch Sorrances. There by Seed that is pretty big, a little Oval, 
are many things good to take theſe F,x-| with 4 ſides, and as it were all over En- 
creſcences of: Bal us'd with Salt does graven in the Spaces between thoſe Sides: 
it, for hard Swellings in the Throat, It's a very common allet Furniture, ie!- 
or Wens, or Kernels therein; the Pe- [dom ſown but in the Spring, but thick: 
coction of the leſſer Celandine wonder- and put into Claret-wine to give it 1 
fully Cures all hard Wens or Tumours; |plealing reliſh. It requires watering in 


cr 


ſo does the Seed of Darnei, Pigeons— 
dung, Sallet-oil, and Powder of Line- 
ſeed, boiled to the form of a Plaiſter : 
Some tye a double Thread about theſe 
Wens, and with an Inciton-knite cut 
them croſs into 4 equal parts, to the 
very bottom; but care mult be had, that 
neither Vein nor Sinew be touched; 
then they are to be eat away with Oil 
of Vitriol or Mercury; otherwiſe they 
may be burnt off with a hot Iron, and 
the place healed up with green Ointment. 

BUND LE; the Computation is 
thus. 


Summer, at the end whereot its Seeds 
are gather'd; This Herb is hard of Di- 
geſtion, occaſions Coſtiveneſs, heats the 
Liver, and is of ſmall Nouriſument, but 
a little of it may be eaten in cold Salle!s, 
being always good, chiefly for Old and 
Melancholy Perſons, when tender. 
BURNING, as it relates to th: 
Cure of Horſes, is either Actual or Po- 
tential ; the firſt ſignifying to burn with 
Inſtruments, as the other with Medi 
cines, ſuch as Cauſticks, Corroſives, c. 
and it is to be noted, that it's ever bet- 
ter to burn with Copper than with - 
ron; becauſe the latter is of a malignant 
| Nature 


a 
y 


BUR | | BUR 
ature, whereas Steel is of an indiffe- of Ocfoler to prevent the exceſſive 
tr Quality between both; and that | ransneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, 
Mau muſt never burn or cauterize with | whereby the advantage of burning 
not Iron, or with Oil, or make an [Land niay be judged, and this alſo on * 
igon with a Knife, where there are the pooreſt Plains or Heaths. f 
her Veins, Sinews, or loints, but] Some with the parings of the Earth 
yer ſomewhat lower or higher. [burn the Roots of their Goſs, Broom, 
i BURNING of Land for Corn and the like, which they have ſtubbed 
Ar, uſually call'd Den/h;ring; qua- | up, as others do the Stubble they can 
bDevonſbiring or Denbiſhiring, (as be- | rake up. Another wav is to pare off the 
nere moſt uſed or firſt invented) or | tleath or Turf, and having made 
F- beating, is not applicable or ne- | them into little Hills, fire and burn them 
; ary to all ſorts of Lands, but that {to Aſhes, and into every one to put a 
Wich is barren, ſour, heathy, and | Peck of unſlacked Lime, which is to 1 
it ſhy, be it either hot or cold, wet or | be covered over with the Aſhes, and ſo 4 
; inſomuch that moſt of them will | left to ſtand till Rain comes and ſlack- 
eld in 2 or 3 years after ſuch Burn- ens the Lime, after which both are 
- gg, more above Charges than the In- | to be mingled together and ſpread o- | 
FE: itance was worth before. The com- | ver the Land. See Breaſt-plouneh ＋ 
on Method for it, is with a Breaſt- BURNING of Meadows or Paſcure- g 
„Pugh to pare off the Turf, turning | Land; in feveral parts where the Ground 
| i over as it is cut, that it may dry is moiſt, cold, claiey, ruſhy or moiſty, 


— EE 


* 
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e better, which yet it need not in a or ſubject to ſuch inconveniencics, 
t scaſon; otherwiſe the Turf mull | that the Paſture or Hay is ſhort, ſour, 
turned and ſet a little hollow, that | and not improvable. It is very good 
may dry more readily; and when it | Husbandry to pare off the Turſabout 
i; a8 thorough dry, let them be laid on | July or Auguſt, and burn. the fame 
| Wall heaps avout 2 Wheel barrow- after the manner ſpecified in Burning | 
in oad together, and then, if the Turf] of Land for Corn, and then let it be | 
full of fibrous Roots, or has a good | plowed up immediately or the follow- 

„ ead upon it, it will burn without | ing Spring, and fome ſowed with Hay— 

ed y additional Fuel, if not, the heap | ſeed, or with Corn and Hay-ſced to- 

al, Pould be raiſed on a ſmall bundle of | gether ; whereby that Acid Juice which N 
Ping, Goſs, Fern, or the like, that it lay on the Surface of the Earth, that q 
'5: | Way ſet the whole on Fire, and when | was of a ſterile Nature and hinder'd the | 
gduc'd to Aſhes, let them lie till they | growth of the Vegetables, will ke eva- 

a little ſodden with Rain before | porated away, and alſo the Graſs which | 
Qcy are ſpread, or elſe take a ſtill had along time degenerated, by ſtanding 4 
4 ne, that the Wind may not waſte | in a poor Soil, be totally defiroy'd and | 
eds 


5. Aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcat- the Land made fertile and capable to | 
ef ring: Care is to be had that the Turf |receive a better Species brought in he | 
e | 


& not over-burnt; for if it be reduc'd | Seed from other fertile Meadows. 

„dio white Aſhes, the nitrous Salt will | BURNING, by a Mare. Sce Co!t- | 

"Fi waſted, and the flower the Fire is, | evil. | | 

de better the Salt is fixt; the Ground | BURNINGS or SCALDINGS ; 

lo under the Hills muſt be pared ſome- | when they befal Horſes, either through | i 

hat lower than the Surface of the | Shot, Gun-powder, or Wild-fire, there ö 
| 
| 


arth, to abate the over-fertility cauſ- are divers things in general preſcrined 
Aby the Fire there; neither mull the | for the Cure of them, but more parti- 
band be ploughed but ſhallow,: and cularly to allay them in ſuch a Cafe 
ot above the uſual quantity of Seed | 
wn in an Acre, and that alſo late in | Water, beat them very well together, a1 
Year, if Wheat towards the end |then pour the Water away from the i 

| 
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BUR | 
Varniſh, and anoint the burnt place 
with a Feather dipp'd therein, and in 
a few days dreſling it will kill the Fire; 
which done d: eſs the Sore with your 
Carnifying and healing Salves. 

2. Set Hoge-greaſe over the Fire, 
take off the | th that ariſes, and when 
"tis boil'd, take it off the Fire, and 
put it into an Earthen Pan to cool 4 
or 5 Nights together in the open Air, 
wath it in fair running Water ſo often 
till it become white, then melt it down 
again and keep it for Ule. 

3. Some take Frelh-butter and 
Whites of F £98, as much of cach as 
wilt ſuſhce; and beat them well together 


Do. 


It is large, beautiful, and bears wel, 


Grounds, and with different wage 
It's ripe the latter of September, beat: 
ſooneſt on a Quince, and is ſeldom 


apt to be doughy or mealy. 


BURROCK; is a {mall Wear o. 


ver for the taking of Filth. 


bets, exc. 


that contains 4 Pecks, or 5 Gallon 
Land-mealure,. and 5 Pecks Watet- 
meaſure. 


BUSTARD, akind of great ſlug: 


till they are bronght to a forma] Oint- 
ment, win which they anoin' the 
burnt place, and it will ſpeedily take 
away the Fire, andmakea perfect Cure 

4. Others tahen Stone of Quick-l1me, 
which muit be well burned, and may 
be known by its lichtnels; they dil- 
foive it in fair Water, and when the 
Water is ſettled, ſtrain the cleareſt 
through a fine Cloth; then they put 
into the Wa ater, either the Oil of 
Hemp-ſced or Sallet-Oil, a like quan- 
tity with the W ater, and fo baatingthem 
wel] together, they'll have an excel- 
Jent Unguent for this purpoſe: T he 
nature of theſe 3 Unguents is to leave 
no Scars; for v hich reaſon they are 
apply'd for moſt Sovereign Remedies, 
as well for Man as Beaſt. | 

BURR, the round knob of a Horn 
next a Deer's Head. 

BURR-PUMP or BILDGE-PUMP; 
(ſo called, becauſe it holds much Water,) 
differs from the common Pump, in 
that it has a Staff, 6, 7 or $ foot long, 
with a Burr of Wood whereto the 
Leather 1s nail'd, and this ſerves in- 
ſtead of a Box; ſo 2 Men ſtanding o- 
ver the Pump, thruſt down this Staff, 
to the middle whereof is faſten'd a 
Rope for 6, 8 or 10 to hale by, and 
ſo they p uit up and down. See Pump. 


gilh-Fowl. 

BUST-CO AT, 
Toſted Bread eaten hot with Butter, 
BUTLERAGE of Mines, a ce: 


tain Impoſt or Duty upon Sale-Wir:ſ 
brought into the Land, which the King 


commonly every year, in all ſorts oi 


Dam, where Wheels are laid in a Ri. 


BUSHEL, a ſort of dry Meaſure, 


(Country- word 


BURROWS, Holes in a Warren, 
that ſerve as a Cov ert tor Hares, Rab 


Butler may demand out of every Shin. 


BUT Tor P-4PE 


of Wine, cor 


tains 2 Hogſheads, or 126 Gallons ; an. 


dred weight. 
BUTTER; forthe making of i! 
when it has been churn d and gather 


gather it well together, and take it fro 
the Butter-milk, putting it into a vet} 
clean bowl or panchion of Ear 
ſweetn'd for that purpoſe; and if th! 
Butter be deſign'd to be ſpent {wee 
and freſh, have the ſaid bowl or pan 
chion filled with very clean Wate! 
wherein work the Butter wit 


and fro, tiil by that labour all the Bu: X 
ter- milk is beaten and waſhed out, 20 
the Butter brought to a firm £ubilanc 
of it ſelf, without any other moifurt 

That done, the Butter muſt he rake! 
from the Water, ana with a Pat Gi 
a Knife ſcotched and liced over 2! 


BURR! „L, Or Les Hitter. pear ; 10 
called from 78 
ing, ſoft Pulp, is crafted either on a 
Free- ſto chor Quince, and cauſes great 
alterations, but it does well on either. 


{moot delicious Meit- 


over, every way as thick as is pos 
ble, leaving no part . whit > 
the Knite does not pals; for this wi 
; Cleanſe and fetch out the ſmalleſt Hai 

0 Moat, Rag of a Strainer, or an“ e 


* 
Pt 


a Butt of Currans from 15 to 22 Hut: 


your Hand, turning and toſſing it tog 


ed well together in the Churn, Jet 2] ; 
Churn be opened, and with both Hand 


BUT 

er thing that may caſually fall there- 

: Afﬀerwards, ſpread the Butter thin 

a bywl; and take fo much Salt as 

Wu think convenient, but by no means 

uch for $weet-butter, and ſprinkle 

therccu, en with the Hand work 

very well!; gether, and make it in- 

Dishes, Funds, or half Pounds, at 
Neaſure. 

ut in eipect to the powd'ring or 

ting of Butter; the gutter-mie, in 

eſh- butter, muſ he no means be waſh— 

out win V2 2, Hat ory worked 

Far with the Eto: „Vater wil! 

Ake it ruſty or ro 


anc throughly, beating it with your 


"ak: cl:2n carthen Pots exccedingly 
A" Leaded, left the Brine ſhould 
"a: through them, and caſt Salt into. 


5 
3 


1 1 
bs {cen ; and thereupon cloſing up 
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Bil over with Salt, and put the next 
2 n ſuch large Dairies, where the 


18 


7 17 muſt 

W weighed, to ew bw many 
Wunds there is of it; tor bon this 
done at; cr it's ſalted, you'll »o much 
eeired in the Weight; airerwards 
Wen the Butter, and fait it very well, 


ad till it de generally diſperſed 
Hough the whole Maſs: Afterwards 


tb bottom thereof; lay in the Butter, 
ling it down hard withinthe ſame, 
ven the Pot is filled, cover the 
thereof with Salt, ſo that no But— 


Fot, let it ſtand where it may be 
lend ſafe; But if the Dairy be ſo 
e that vou cannot at firſt fill up the 
: then after having potted up as 
Ich as you have, you ſhould cover 


— 


Wntity thereon tiil the Pot be full; 


er cannot be contained in Pots, 
W's very cloſe and well made are 
eus d for this purpoſe : When the 
Wer has been well ſalted, the Bar- 


7 "OT 


and ſo left to ſettle: Some uſe to boil 
a branch or two of Roſcmary in this 
Brine, and it's not amiſs, but pleaſant 
and wholſome ; But tho' Butter may 
be pottcd any time, betwixt May and 
September; yet the bell Seaſon of allis 
May only, for then the Air is moſt 
temperate, the Butter will take Salt 
beſt, and be the leaſt ſubjech to Ree- 
ſings. 

Now Butter being fo frequent and 
neceſſary an Ingredient in other things 
as well as eaten None witli Bread, and 
mote particulary requiring to he melt- 
ed upon ſeveral occaſions; for the 
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Ace f . . . 

„ue lied with it; then they take 
* nal Stick, f.7cvt anc clean, and 
Wer oy it!) ke divers haſes dow 
0 1 ma 101les down 
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It 


1 ugh the Butter, c 0 the bot- 
of the Barrel; a! one, they 
ea lirong Brine of Sau 15d Wa- 


* 


9 do ſan © 13 well boiled, skimmed and 

Pled, it is poured on the top of the 
* | 

er Ul it ſwim above the fame, 


x 
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hich will bear an Egg, a: when 


careful doing of it, and chat it turn 
not into Oil, fee that it be melted 
let urely, with a little fair Water at 
the bottom of the Nith or Fan, and 
by continu?! Shaking or Stirring, keep 


it from boiling or over-hcating, which 


makes it rank. Sce Churning. 
BUTTER BUR, the Root js ac- 
counted a ſingular Remedy againſt the 
Plague; and being dry'd, powdered, 
and drank in Wine, expels all Venom 
from the Heart, by cauſing to ſweat 
plentiſully ; it is alſo good for Suffo- 


cations of the Matrix and Gripes, It 


is alſo good to kill worms, cleanſe and 


heal malignant Ulcers, Farcin, FG. in 
Horſes, taken either invwrardly or ap- 


ply'd outwardly in its Juice or De- 
coction. The Bark or Rind being cut 
off and the core of the Roots ſteep'd 
in Vinegar or mixt with the Juice of 
Rus and Treacle is good in Peſtilenti— 


'al Fevers. 


BUTTER-MILK, where it can 
be afforded, ſhould be-given to the 
Poor, but in caſe of any Perfons own 
Wants, Curds may be made thereof 
in this manner. Put it into a clean earth- 
en Veſſel, which maſt be much larger 
than to receive the Butter-milk only; 
and looking to the quantity thereof, 
take about a third part of New- milk 


and ſet it om the Fire, when it is 


ready to riſe, take it off let it 
co a little, then pour it into the 
Jitter-milk in the lame manner as 
you would make a Poſſet, and ha- 
vino Hirred it about, let it ſtand; Af— 
hd > 3 + | 1 
II 2 ter Wards 
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terwards with a fine Skimmer, when yet it can hardly do in ſome Ye: N 
you would ule the Curds, (for the or elſe they may be raiſed on 2 


longer it ſtands, the better the Curds Bed in the Spring: Their trans 
will eat) take them up into a Cullen-| ing time is in April, or about 
der, and let the Whey drop therefrom, time, and that muſt be done inge 
then eat them either with Cream, Ale, very rich and well ſtirred Mould: 1. 


Wine or Beer: As for the Whey it mult 


be kept ina ſweet ſtone- Veſſel, for it is note, they delight moſt in a .- 


an excellent cool Drink and wholſome, 


and may very well be drunk the Sum- ! tering till they have rooted: But » 


mer. through inſtead of any other 
Drink, and without doubt it will 
quench the Thirſt of any Labouring 
Man, as well, if not better than Beer. 

BUTTRESSOr BUT TRICE, 
a Tool that Farriers make uſe of to 
pierce the ſole of a Horſe's Foot which 
is OVer-grown, to pare the Hoof, to fit 
the Shoe, and to cut off the Skirts of the 
laid Sole, that overcaſt the Shoe, cc. . 

BUTWINor BUTWINGK, a 
kind of Bird. 


C 


ABBAGE and Cole zworts; where- 
of there are divers ſorts, ſuch as 
the Dutch Cabbage, which is very ſweet 
and {con ripe; the large ſided Cabbage, 
that is, a tender Plant not ſown till 
May, planted out in 7aly, and eaten 
in Autumn, is the beſt Cabbage in the 
World; the white Cabbage which is the 
biggeit of all; the red Cabbage, that 
is {mall and low, the perfumed Cabbage, 
ſo named from its ſcent, the Savoy 
Cabbage, which is one of the beſt fort 
and very hardy; and the Ruſſia Cab- 
bage, which is the leaſt and moſt 
humble of them all, but very pleaſant 


Food, hardy and quick of growth: 


Bur here notice (ſhall be taken more par- 


ticularly, of the ordinary Cabbage and | 


Colewort, that being ſuſſicient for our 
purpoſe. | : 
The Seed is tobe ſown between Mid- 
ſummer and Hichaelmas, that it may 
gain ſtrength to defend itſelf againſt 
the Violence of the Winter, which 


4 


CAD 


it che largeſt Cabbages be expect 


* 
_— 


and light Soil, and require daily \\M 


great quantities of ordinary Cai:Þ| 
may be railed in any ordinary Gro 
if well digged and wrought. 

As for the Seed, if you intend þ 
reſerve it, it mult be of the beſt Ca 
ges placed low in the Ground du 
the Winter, to keep them from cM 
Winds and great Froſts; They thou 
have Earth-pots, and a warm Sou 
ver that, for their covering, and 
planted forth at Spring. If theſe 11M 
or Colliflowers are troubled with ( 
terpiliars, ſprinkle them with Me 
in which Salt has been fleeped, i 
it will kill thoſe Inſects. | 

When Cabbages are eaten 20 
boiled, they inake the Body Laxavi 
and Slippery; but if much boiled, 
are binding: And ſome will hy, 
eaten raw before Supper with Vii 
gar, they prevent. Drunkennels, 
take away the noiſomneſs of too m 
Drink, and the Hurt of Wine, 6 
en after, with many other Vir: 
However, they are injurious t0 
Tecth, the Gums, and Eyelight, c 
Stinking-breath, exc. But they ate! 
hurtful, if after they are boiled inc 
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pur into the Broth of hot Meat, . 
Fennel, Pepper, Coriander:ſeec 
Cinnamon. 

CADDOW, a Bird otien 
call'd a Chough or Jack-daw. _ 
CADE, aCag, Cask, or batt 
CADE of Herrings, a Vellc' 
Meaſure containing the quantity ol 
red Herrings, or of Sprats loco, 

CADFELAMB, a young L 
wean'd, and brought up by ha” 
Houle, | 


CADE 


= alc. 
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2 es tread altogether upon the Toes of 
eeir Hind-feet and trip; they a 


WW incloſes the [lower in any Plant. 


* nem, 


CAL 


the Straw-worm, an 


CADEW, 
ſect. 


CAD GE, round Frame of 


a 
leir Hawks, when they expole them 


CAG or KEG, of Sturgeon, 2 Bar- 
| or Veſſel chat contains from 4 to 5 
allons. 
CALAMINE- STONE. 
is Calaminaris. 
CALF, the Young of a Cow, a- 
Wong Himters, 2 Male Hart, ora Hind 
f the fir * ar. 
CALIX, the Cup which contains 


See La- 


CAI. KI NS, are apt to make Hor- 
| allo oc— 
ion Bleymes, and ruin the Eack-f1- 
News; nevertheless they are neceflary 
Wn the time of Froſt, and it is more! 
95 rpedient that a Horſe ſhould run ſuch 
dis, than that the Rider ſhould be in 
wontinual Danger eee is Limbs. 
Vhenever then you are oblig'd to ufc 
order the Sm th to parc the 
Porn a little low at the !leel, and turn 
4 0 wn the Spunge upon the Corner of 
ne Anvil, ſo as to make a Calkin in 
orm of the Point of x: Hare's Ear, 


Un 
2 + 
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Which will do site damage, whereas 
the great iquzre Caiiins quite ſpoil | 

ue boot. 0 

CALL, (in Flunting) a Leſſon 


blown upon the Heim to comfort the 
Houn: a, Among vo lers Calls are ar— 
aſcial Pipes, made to catch ſeveral 
Jortsof Birds, by imitating their Notes, 
= CALLS for Maile, More- Pottits, 
Ec. theſe Birds: are freq; 1ently taken 
uh theſe forts of Calls fe preſented in 
0 the Figur e. 


ood, upon which Falconers carry 


/ — 
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The firſt whereof is made of aLea 
ther-purſe, about 2 Fingers wide, and 
{4 long, in faſhion like a Pear, it mu 
be ſtuff'd half full of Horſe-hair; in 
the end marked with the Figure 5; 
faſten a ſmail device marked C, made 
of a Bone of a Cat's, Hare's or Co- 
ney's Leg, or of the Wing of a Hen, 
which mutt be about 3 Fingers long, 
and the Und C 1s to be formed like : A 
Flagelet, with a little ſoft Wax; alſo 
put in a little to cloſe up the hole A, 
which open a little with a Pin, to 
cauſe it o give the clearer and ſhril. 
ler Sound; this Pipe faſten in the Puric, 
and then to makeat ſpeak, hold it full 
in the Palm of your Hand, and place 
one of your Fingers. over the place 
marked 5: Yeu mult ſtrike on the 
place with the hinder part of your 
left Thumb, and fo counterteit the 
Call of che Hen- quail. 

The other Mau- Call is to be 4 Fin- 
gers long, made of a piece of Wire 
turned round in fuch a Form as the 
| Figure deſcribes; it muſt be covered 
over with Leather, and one end there= 
of cloſed up with a piece of flat Wood 
marked 2, about the middle there 
ſhould be a ſmall Thread or Leather- 
ſlrap, wherewith you may hold it, .o 
as to uſe it with one hand, and at che 
other end place juſt ſuch a Pipe as ts 
| deſcribed in the firſt Call: Now., for 
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CAL 
the Calling therewith hold the Strap nay, ſometimes 5 or 6 will come; 
or piece of Leather with your left gether, and fight with each othc: | 


hand, civic by the piece of Wood e. 
2. and with your Tight hand hold the 


CAL 


| 


! under the Net, which ot them 
have the Nen, wil at laſt forme of 11:08 


Pipe juſt where tis joined to the Bla- find themteives entaugled: But here 


gelet, No. 3 he 
this occalion, ib uld 


ſquare, wih a hole in tie midit large 


enough to fit in, fo that when the | in lic: ag of cih other; the (22 
Ouaiſ comes Within the compass of the! 

Net, your niing up will cauſe acr to 
fly, and ſo ſhe will be taken: Ihe pro- 
per place for pitching theie Nets, are 


Corn: fields of Barley, Oats, or the like. 
CALLS, NV ATA] and rtiſicial; 

this Sport is practis d every day d 

the wooing Seaſons of Pariridzes, 

which is in the Spring, from Day-break 


uring 


till Sun-riſing, and from Sun: ſetting 
till Night; and the enſuing Figure re— 


preſents how to take mem firit by the 
Natural Call, 
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Suppoſe the ſpice from H tol be a 


Hedge that encloſes ſome piece of 


Wheat, Barley, or other Grain; ſet 
your Hen Paruidge in a fine open thin 
Wire-Cage, ſo as the may be ſeen at 


a good diitance, but not the Cage; the 


Letters T, U, X, mark out the place 


where the is to be ſet; then pitch your 
Hallier-Net quite round, as you fee 
it formed by the Letters, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, Q, R, 8, each part about 
20 Foot diliant from the Cage: That 


"The Net to ke us'd fot 
e made of Silk 
or very fine Thread, about 12 yards 


_-_ 


member neverto pitc'+ n any Place il 


\. 
vio 
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W3,.7e*VOU have rea: 


; paces of him, that they may be with. 


en and call; and 1: you have we 
tamed her to tlas S ort, the will de 
induſtridus at it. 
As for-the Artic. 
following Forn:s rep. {ent them. 
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the ſecond ne infide, 
| 


hard Woods, formed as you fee lige: 
Boat, and about the height of an Hen" 
gg, with 2 Ends, A, B. bored throug! 
from end to end, and in that abou! 
the middie, D, C, there muſt be a ho!: 
about the bigneſs of a Six-pence, ho, 
lowed within to the bottom; then 
take a Pipe or Swan's-quill, and th: 
Bone of a Cats foot opened at on? 
end, which you muſt convey into ti: 
hole A, and fo thruſt it into the open- 
ing D, the other end of the Bone A 
being ſtopp'd: 'Afterwards you are to 
make uſe of a Gooſe-quill open'd 2! 
bo'h ends, which ſhould be put in atthe 


done, retire behind the Hedge, and if hole B, till the end C be near the end 


any Cock-Part!il2e call on the Ground, D of the Bone, and that blowing a! 


the Hen will preſently anſwer, nor jthe end B, you make the Noiſe of tht 


will the Cock fail to come to her; |Cock-Patridge, which varies 


much 
from 


110 Cock (2 1 
ard then to puch between Go or 


ale be grecn, and the Bar: al 
ſuch e diſtance, that the Hen na 

7 1 1 F + ON 
turu Cut her lead and Neck to he: 


Calls, the a - 


The firſt h-ws the Out-ſide, an 
They are bc! 
made of Bux and Walnut tree, or ſuc: 
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rom the Call of the Hen; and you[|it like a Bow, fallen the other end of 
uſt remove farther or ncarer the end | the ſaid ſtick in the Ground, on the 
* of the Quill, from A to the-end of | other {ide of the Furrow, having in 
Sc Bone B, till you have found out like manner tyed to it the end of the 
ne exact Note; having fixed your Call, | Pack-thread, No. 3. which paſſe 
« TW being grown expert in your Note, throughthe Buckle, No. q; ſo that the 2 
cet a bocket-Net, the Form whereof Buckles, 2 and 4 may come pretty near 
rs here deicribed. each other. That done, take one end 
mA of the Pocket-Net, No. 5 or 6, and 
caſt jt over the bended Stick, fo as it 
may lie thereon; but the other end is 
to hang on the Ground, {ov that if any 
Bird endeavour to pais that way, it 
muſt needs run into the Net; every 
thingbeing in order, and that you hear 
the Partridge call, you mutt return 2 
or 3 Antwers louder or lofter, accord-. 
ing to the Diſtance from whence you 
heard the Call, and the Partridge will 
, preſently make near you; then give 
him a ſoft call, and when he has an- 
ſwered your firſt call, he'll begin to 
run, and coming near the Net will 

| make a little Pauſe. and forthwith ruſh 

l on, ſo that the upper part will fall on 
7 him, and entangle him; this Way lalls 

0 
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only during their time of Breeding, 
which is in April, May, June, and 
uly. . 
CALVICE or CAEE VILE 
a ſweet red Apple. See Autumn - Cal- 
vile. | x 
CALVES; the beſt time for Cal- 
ving as to a Dairy, is the latter end of 
March, and all April; tor then Graſs 
begins to ſpring to its pertect goodneſs, 
To this Net fix a pliant Stick, 4or 5 | which will occafion the greateſt en— 
Foot long, and fo go abroad early in | creaſe of Milk that may be; yet the 
the Morning, or late in the Evening | Calve: thus calved are not to be wean'd, 
vhen you hear a Partridge call; the | but ſuffer'd to feed upon their Dams 
Way of putting your Net, and placing beſt Milk, in order to be {old to the 
your ſelf is thus; Suppoſe you heard | Butchers, and ſurely the Profit will e- 
a Partridge call at A, then hide your qua] the Charge: But thoſe Calves 
ſelf flat on your Belly at B, having | which fall in October, November, or 
planted your. Net juſt in the Way or [any time in the depth of Winter, may 
Furrow, betwixt your ſelf and the Par- be well enough rear'd up for Breed; 
tridge, bur within 10 or 12 Foot of ſince the main Profit of a Dairy 1s then 
the Net, eſpecially it there be any Shel- ſpent, and ſuch breed will hold up any 
ter for you ; Set your Net thus, tye Calves that are calved”in the prime 
the Pack-thread No. 1, which paſſes Days; they being generally ſubject to 
into the Buckle No. 2, of the Net, in- the Diſeaſe call'd, The Sturdy, which 
to the end of the Stick, which mul be is Dangerous and Mortal. Some uſe 
j ſtuck in the G.ound; ant to beuding the Method of rearing upon the Finger, 
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VA LD. 
(as they term it) with Fleet Milk, juſt 
warn :d a little, and do not ſuffer the 


CAM | 


In Aa 
Ti 


62 


Calves to run with their Dams: more 


with an Ox-plough, it's expedient at 
lea he ſhould breed 1 or 2 Calves, an 


a 
Cow-Calves yearly to keep up his 


i» 


154 av 
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rine may treely run from them. 


Stock, if he can {6 do, and it will; 
yield the more profit. 

Alſo for the Weaning part, it's bet- 
ter to Wean Calves at Graſs, than at 
hard Meat, and thoſe that can have ſe— 
veral Paſtures for their Kine and Culves, 
will do well, and rear with leis colt 
than others: For then he weaning of 
Calves with Hay and Water will make 
them have great Belltes; becauſe they 
fiir not ſo well therewith as with Graſs, 
and they Il be more apt to rot, when 
they come to Grals; and if in Winter 
they are put in Houſes rather than re- 
main Abroad, and have Hay given 
them but on Nights, and turned to 
Failure in Day-time, it will be the beſt 
way. 

'Then, as Calves are very ſubject to 
Scguring during their Suching-time; 
to cure them take a pint of Yeriuce 


yo, 
via 


and Clay that is burnt rill it be red, or 
very well burned Tobacco-pipes; 


CAMBRIDGE-SHIRE, is 


[nland-County, bounded on the 1:1 


* 


by Norfolk and Syjfolk, on the Welt by] 
Bedford and Huntingten-ſhire, Norte 


ward by Lincoln-/hire and Souhw. r, + 


with Harzford-(hire ; being in lena, 


from North to South about 35 ms, 
and 20 in breadth from Eaſt to Wet; 
in which compaſs of Ground it co 
taind 570000 Acres, and about 17252 i 


Houſes ; the whole is divided into 17 


Hundreds, wherein are 163 Paiiltes, W 


and 7 Market-Towns; of which Can 
bridge ſends only Burgeſſes t Parla- 
ment, 2 for the Univerity, and 2 for 
tie Town. It is for the moſt part a 
pleaſant fruitful and champion County, 


plentiful of Corn and YPafturage, ich 


and Fowl, and yielding excellent Sat. 
tron : The North-parts are indeed Fen- 
ny, Which is occaſioned by the fre. 
quent Over-flowing of the Ouſe and 


other Streams; therefore not ſo health- 


which pound to Powder, and fearfinig! ful an Air, nor fo fruitful of Corn, 
them very fincly, add a little rowder | but that defect is in a great meaſure 


* 
4 


of Charcoal, mix atogether, 


nd give{ſuprly'd by the abundance of Cattle, 


u the Calf, whereupon he'll certainly 1 Filh 2nd Fowl, bred in thuſe Fens. 


nend in a Night's-time. 


Some part or Gor-AMagog Hills fortifi'd 


For the Gelding of Caives ſome.uſe | of old: by the Daues, with a triple 


it when they are youre, others Jet 
them run a year or longer before they 
Geld, which is counted more danger- 
ous; the beſt way therefore is todo it 
under the Dams, when they are a- 
bour 10 or 20 days Old, and io kee 
them well in good Paſtures, and in caſe 
there grows an Impoſtume after Ge'd- 
ng. burn his Stoncs to Aſhes, and cit 
that Powder thereon; it will cure the 
JNlalady. | | 
I you would have the Fleſh of voi 


Trench, may be ſeen flill in this Coun- 
ty; and among the Rivers that run 


through it, the Ouſe is the Principal, 


which divides part of it from Norfo!k 
till it empties it ſelf at Lin into the Sea 
CAM ERV or FROUNCE, a 


Diſeaſe in Horſes, when ſmall Warts 


or Pimples ariſe in the midſt of the 
Palate of the Mouth, which are very 
ſoft and fore, and ſometimes breed in 
the Lips and Tongue: It's occaſioned 
many ways, ſometimes by eating wet 


Calves extraordinary White; let them, Hay, whereon Rats or other Vermin 
be keys clean, giving them trefh Litter had piſſed ; by drawing Frozen Duſt 
every Day, and let them have a large] among the Graſs into his Mouth, and 


Chalk-ſtone or 2 to Lick, which is to 


2 } . Þ 1. ” * " I * y b 5 
be bord thro', and zung ap hy a String. 
0 by 4 of 


| fomenmes by licking up of Venom : 


The ſigns are the appearing of theſe 
Pimples 


Corner of the Stable or Coo 
s allo requiſite that the Coops vil 
waerewey may have as little So 
particularly, if the Hugand man go [cums on them as is poſlible, an Xx 
hey be not made too cloſe, ſtand: 
a Yaid above the Ground, fo as the UL. 
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s letting him Blood in the 2 greateſt 
Feins under his Tongue, and walking 


i| [ urning the Pimples on the Head, and 
"PS :hingihem with Ale and Sal; till they 


"Sir big Root, and otherwiſe call'd 


3 CAMOMILE-DOUBLE, in 
ain, Camemelon fore pleno ; is like 
e common ſort, only the Leaves are 
rener and larger, as are the Flowers, 


at vellow in the middle; this Plant 
young Slips thereof in the Spring. 


aromile Oil, is Soveraign for any i 
rief in the Limbs of Horſes proceed- | iprightly, like a 8 


it remain 3 Days and 3 Nights there- 
i ; then train out the Oil from the 
Famomile, and flip into it ſome treth 


me; that done change it twice more 
ES you did before, and your Oil is 


CAM 


ailing from his Meat. They are cur'd 
Te Sore with Vinegar and Salt, or 


Necd. 


CAMMOCK, an Herb having a 


NH. barroty. - N 


ra very Double, being white and ſome- 


more tender than the common one, 
id muſt yearly be renewed by ſetting 


o from a cold Cauſe, is made atter 


Acrbs, letting them ſtand alſo the ſame 


ade. 
S#CAMPANULATE-FLO W- 
ERS; thus Borani/ts call thoſe Flow- 
©: hzt have the reſemblance of a Bell. 
= CAMPHIRE, a Gum light, white 
aid volatile, and of ſo combuſtible a 


Fature, that it will kindle and even 
Peſerve a flame upon the Water, 
here it will float till it is intirely con- 


m'd. It is good for Inflammations 


CAN 


imples and Whelks, and ſoreneſs of and Seed are goud againſt Bleeding, 
em, with the unſavourineſs of his 
od that he has caten before, and his 


Gravel, venomous Bites, Cancers; Fiſ- 
tula's, Cc. 

CANARY-BIRD, an admirable 
Singing-bird, of a green Colour, for- 
merly brought over from the Canary- 
Iſiands, and no where elle; but of late 
Years we have them in avundince 
from Germany, and they ate therefure 
called by the Name of the Country, 
German Birds; being much better than 
the other ſort. "Theſe Birds never 
grow Fat, I mein the Cocks, and 
they cannot be diſtinguiſhed, by ſome 
Country-People from common Green 
Birds, tho' the Canary-bud is much 
luſtier, has a longer Tail, and differs 
much in the heaving of the Paſſages 
of the Throat when he ſings. But, to 
make .a right Choice, and to know 
when he has a good Song; in the firſt 
place ſce that he be along Bird, ſtand- 
ing flrajght. and not crouching, but 
parrow-Hawk, ap- 


4 


pearing with Life and Boldneſs, and 


is manner: Take a good handful of not ſabject to be fearful : As to Voice, 
EEimomile, bruiſe it in a Mortar, and 
put it into a Quart of Sallet-Oil, in 
me convenient Veſſel fit for uſe; let then pleaſe his Ears, ſince one fancies 
a Song-bird, and another a very harſh. 


tis very advilable before buying to 
hear them ſing. for the Buyer will 


one; tho' undoubtedly the belt Canary- 
Bird, in general, is, That which has 
the moſt variety of Notes, and holds 
out in Singing the longett. | 

In order to know whether your Bird 
be in Health when you buy, upon the 
taking him out of the Sore-Cage, put 
him into another Cage ſingle, and let 
it be very clean, that you may ſee his 
Dung; if he ſtand up boldly without 
crouching, and have no ſigns of ſlirink- 


ing in his 'cathers, his Eyes look chear- 


ful and not drowſy, and that he is not 
ſubject to clap his Head under his Wing, 


{01 they are good ſigus; yer he may be an 
the Eyes and to allay the pain of | unhealthy Bird tl] : But the greateſt 


Burns, if mixt with Roſe, Plantain or matter is to obſerve his Dunging ; it 


Reity-morel Water, 


Ning eaſe in the Head-ach, which 
tion he is not in perfect Health, tho! 
he may ling at preſent and look pretty 


Poceceds from Heat. 5 
*CAMPIONS, an Herb that bears 


It is good for he bolts his Tail like a Nightingale, at- 


ter he has dunged, it's a great indica- 


pretty Flower, being a kind of Lych-| brisk, you may aſſure your ſelf it wi!! 


, or Batchelors- buttons. The Herb not be long before he Le Lick, 


K 


The 
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next thing is, if he dung very thin like 
Water, with no thickning, he is not 
right: And laſt of all, if he dung with 
a ſlimy white, and no blackneſs there- 
in, it's a dangerous fign that Death is 
approaching: But when in perfect 
health, his Dung lies round and hard, 
with a fine white on the outſide, and 
dark within, and will quickly be dry ; 
and the larger the Bird's Dung 1s, the 
better it is with him, ſo it be long, 
round and hard: But for a Seed-Bird, | 
he ſeldom dungs too hard, unleſs he | 
be very young. | 
Next, for the ordering of theſe Birds, 
When they begin to build, or are in- 
tended for breeding, you mull make 
a convenient Cage, or prepare a Room 
that may be fit for that Buſineſs, tak- 
ing care to let it have an outlet to- 
wards the Riſing of the Sun, where 
there ſhould be a piece of Wire, that 
they may have egreſs and regreſs at 
their pleaſure; this done, ſet up in the 
corners of it ſome Brooms, either} 
Heath or Frail, opening them in the, 
middle, andif the Room be pretty high,! 
2 or 3 Brooms may be placd under 
one another, but then you mult ſet 
Partitions, with Boards over the top of 
every Broom, otherwiſe they'll Dung 
upon one another's Heads; and alſo 
they will not endure to ſee one ano— 
ther ſo near each other's Neſt, for the 
Cock and Hen will be apt to fly upon 
an Hen that is not matched to them, 
when they ſee them Juſt under their 
Neſt, which often cauſes the ſpoiling 
of their Eggs and young Ones. In the 
next place, you mull cauſe ſomething 
to be made convenient, and of ſuch 
bigneſs as may hold Meat for a confi— 
derable time, that you may not be 
diſturbing them continually, and a pro- 
er Veſſel for Water alſo; the place 
where the Seed is intended to be put, 
muſt be ſo ordered, that it may hang 
out of the reach of the Mice, for they 
are deftroyers of them; you mult like- 
wiſe prepare {ome (tuff of ſeveral ſorts 
of things, ſuch as Cotton, Wool, ſmall 
dead Graſs, Elks-hair, and a Jong ſort 


- 
* 


big enough, ſet a P'ree in the mic 8 


taken out, than ſuffered to tarry iſ 


of Moſs that grows alone by Ditch- | 


CAN 
ſides, or in the Woods for ther, 
build withal; dry them before you? 
them together, then mingle all well 
put up them into a Net like a Cabba:Þ 
Net, hanging it ſo, that they may wi 
conveniency pull it out; Pearches ; 
to be ſet alſo about the Room, an: 
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of it, that ſo they may take the mon 
pleaſure; and remember always to pu 
portion your Birds according to . 
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bigneſs of your Room, or rather, | 4 
it be under- ſtocked than over, for the 
are Birds that love their liberty. Wk ' 
you perceive them begin to build a4 ; 


carry Stuff, give them once a Da 
or in 2 Days at lealt, a few Gree: 
and ſome coarſe Sugar, which will can 4 
a ſlippcrineſs, in the Body, that fo 1:3 
Eggs may come forth without 1njuri" 
the Birds; for they often dye in lay 
ing the firſt Egg, which is a loſs to: 
Breeder, firſt. in reſpect to his 45:1 
Breed, then to the unpairing of 
Cock, to which you thould put ag 
ther Hen, whether he will pair orn. 


4 


but that Cock would be much bene 
| mY . 
your Breeding-place, eſpecially 1f 18 
ſmall, but with pairs in a large place 
he cannot do that Injury, and it * 


7 
be very hard to diſtinguiſh, which 
the Cock of that Hen which dyed, i& 
as hard to take him in a large pg 
without doing more Injury than 
Bird comes to ; fo that tis belt io 
him reſt till the end of the Year, wii 
you drive them out to part them; b:8: 
if you have but 2 or 3 pair together, Wi 
will be the beſt way, to take him 0:8: 
and match him with another Hen, 8 


Sz. 


2 


then put him in again. Farther, wh: 
you find they have built their Net 


C 
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2 
the Nets that have their Breeding- S 
in them may be taken away, for the 4 
will be ſubject to build upon their E 


with new Stuff, if they do not lay pq 
ſently. a 

As to the time of .their breeding, 
uſually thrice a Year, viz. in Ar: 
May and June, and ſometimes in 4 
guſt; and for the ordering of the you! 
Ones, they mult not be left too 10: 
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the Neſts, for if ſo, they are very 
Wot to grow ſullen, and will not feed 
indly; therefore they are to be taken 
zut about 9 or Io Days old, and pur 
1 little Basket, and covered over 
in a Net, elſe they will be ſubject 
o jump out upon the firit opening of 
Ine Basket, and be injured if they fall 
on; they mult allo be kept very 
arm for the firſt Week, for they'll be 
Wc: tender, ſubject to the Cramp, and 


1nd when they are taken from the Old 


1: narics, let it be in the Evening, and, 
r potlible, when the old Ones are out 
re tight, otherwiſe they will be very 
cot to take Diſtalte when they Sit a- 


un, and have young Ones, ready at 


Erery fright to forſake both their Young 
nd their Eggs. For the Preparation 


r their. Meat, take ſome of the largett 
WWRape-Seeds, and ſoak them in Water 
ours or leſs; if the Water be a 
Mittle warm, 12 Hours may ſerve; then 
rain the Water from the Secds, and 
hut a third part of white Bread to them, 
end a little Canary-Seed in Flour, and 
mis, altogether: Afterwards having 
JK ſmall Stick, take up a little at the 
end of it, and give every Bird ſome, 


vou over-charge their Stomachs at 
Ifirſt, they ſeldom thrive after it; for 


| A j . ' 
Wo: digeſt their Meat if they take Cold; 
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their Meat may the better digeſt wien 
them. | | 


; Theſe Birds are ſubject tommy Di- 


ſtempers, but more cpecially Impoſt— 
humes, which happen upon their Heads, 
and they are of a yellow colour, cau- 
ting a great licavineſs in that part, ſo 
that many times they drop from their 
Perch, and dye in a ſhort ſpace: The 
belt cure is, to make an Ointment of 
freſh Butter and Capons-greate melted 
together, with which anvint the top 
of the Bird's Head, for 2 or 3 Days 
together, and it will diflolve it, and 
cure him; but if you have let it alone 
too long, then after you have anoint— 
ed him 3 or times, ſee whether it be 
loft upon his lead; aud it lo, open 
it gently, and let out the latter, which 
will be like the Volk of au Egg; that 
done, anoint the place, which will im 
mediately cure him, without any more 
ado: And if you do find the Impoſ- 
tume at any time to return, do as be— 
fore directed; you muſt alſo give him 
| Figs, and in his Water, let him have a 
Slice or 2 of Liquorith, with ſome Su- 
gar-Candy.. Lattly, not to omit the 
ſeveral Names of theſe Birds at differ— 
ent Times and Ages: Such as are above 


or 3 times over; that in regard it | 3 years Gd are called Runts, thoſe a- 


bove 2 are name Erifſes, and thoſe of 
the firll year that the old Ones bring up 


vou mnit underſtand, the Old Ones are term'd Branches, thoſe that are 
Weive them but little at a time, andthe new Flown, and cannot feed them— 


Neat they receive from them, is warm- I ſelves, they call Y4ſhers ; and thoſe that 


ed in the Stomach before they give it 
mem; and then all Rape is hulled, which! 
ies not ſo hard at the Stomach, as thoſe | Is good for Canary-Birds. If the Herb 
Jeeds that have the Skin on: Neither 
muſt you make the Meat too dry, fer 
then they'll be apt to be Vent-burnt, 
W becauſe all the Seeds are hot; for tis The Seed drank in Wine or Vinegar, 
W obſervable, the old Ones conſtantly or us'd with Honey, will bring the 
drink after they have eaten Seeds, and Stone from the Bladder, and alſo cure 


are bred up by Hand, Neſtlings. 
CANARY GRAIN or CORN. 


be pounded. and the quantity of a 
Spoonful of the juice drank in Wine, 
x . . . oY 

it will give eaſe in Pains of the Bladder. 


La little before they feed their young other Diſeaſes of it. 


1 * 
18 „* 
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Ou! 7 let mem be cover'd up very warm, that; round and uneven Swelling, bred of 
an 


Ones; and they commonly after feed-| 
ing ſ them, fit 2 quarter of an Hour or when a light flown Hawk, in her ſtoop- 
7, more, to keep them warm, that the ing, turns 2 or z times upon the Wing, 
88 Moat may the better nouriſh them: | 
8 \Vherefore, when you have fed them, | 


CANCELIER; in Falconry, is 


to recover her ſelf before ſhe ſeizes. 
CANCER, is a foul, malignant, 
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an atrabiliary Humour, coming at firſt 
without Pain. 

CANISTER of Tea, a quantity 
from 75 to 100 Pound Weight. 

CANKER; a Diſeaſe incident to 
Trees, proceeding chiefly from the 
nature of the Soil; for the curing where- 
of it muſt he picked clean off, and ſome 
Clay well mixt with Horſe-dung or 
Hogs-dung bound about the Canker'd 
place : Otherwiſe, the Cankers may 
be cut to the Quick, and the Scars 
plaiſter'd with Tar mixt with Oil, and 
over that Loam ſpread thin ; laying 
Aſhes, Nettles, or Fern to the Roots, 
exc. It the Canker be in a Bough, cut 
jr off, in a large Bough at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Tree, and in a ſmall 
one cloſe to it ; but for over-hot ſtony 
Ground, the Mould is to be cool'd a- 
bout the Roots with Pond-mud and 
Cow-qung. 

CANKER N Dogs, a Diſtemper 
that ſeizes their Ears; but does. not 
much incommode them. To cure it 
take 2 ounces of Soap, the ſamequan- 
tity of Oil of Tartar, Sulphur, Sal- 
Armoniac and Verdegreaſe, and hav- 
ing incorporated all together with Vi- 
negar and Aqua- Fortis, rub the infect- 
ed places with it, and it will cure them. 

CAN RE Ru Hawks, isa Diſtemper 
which breeds in the Throat and Tongue; 
proceeding from foul Fecding, and their 
Meat not being waſh'd, in cold Water 
in Summer unte, and in warm in Win- 
ter, which engenders a groſs ſlimy 
matter in their Guts, Which when mo- 
ved fumes up into the Head, and di— 
filling down again produces heat of 
the Liver, and fo breaks our in the 
Throat and Tongue. In order to cure 
it, anoint the Hawks Throat with Oil 
of Almonds or Olives, 2 or 3 times a 
day; and give her Lard and Beef mar- 
row for 3 days together, and feed her 
with Mutton, Pullets or Flefa dipt in 
the Oil. When you perceive tnat the 
Canker is grown white, {lt it open a- 
long the fide of her Tongue with a 
ſharp Pen-kmife, and gently ſcrape a 


Way the whiteneſs, and dry up the 


!00d with Cotton or Lint. Let her 


CAN 

Meat be wath'd in the Oil till thc; 
cured. 
CANKER in Hor/es, a very loath. 
ſome Sorrance, which, if it con inne 
long uncured, fo feſters and purrific; 
the Part, that it will cat to the very 
Bone; and if it happens to come up 
the Tongue, will eat it aſunder ; light. 
ing upon the Nolte, it devours the 


; Grifile through; and if it comes upon! 
any part of the Hleſh, it trets and gnaus! 


” we 6 ; ys 
it in great breadth : It may be eaſily 
known, for where it is, the places wi, 


be raw and bleed much, and a whit: 


Scurf will often grow upon the place! 


infected therewith. 
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It is occaſioned many ways, either 


by melancholly and filthy Blood en- 
gender'd in the Body, by unwhole- 
ſome Meat, or by ſome ſharp and (al: 
Humours, coming by Cold, not long 
before taken, which will make hi 


of Bliſters, and the Beaſt cannot en 
his Provender. It proceeds from cru: 
and undigeſted Meat, rankneſs of Food, 
Or. unnatual Heat coming from the 
Stomach, and ſometimes from Cold 
taken in the Head, where the Rheum 


the Tongue; which has, as it were, 
ſtrangled and made ſtraight the patlage; 
of the Stomach ; when the Eyes ue 
infected with it, which proceeds from 
a rank Blood deicending from the He, 
| it breeds a little Worm like a Pilmice, 
that grows in the corner next his N 
and will eat it in time, exc. It may d: 
known by the great and ſmall Pimplc 
within and without the Eye-lids, 
There are many things in genera), 
good for the curing of this Diilempyer 
in any part of the Beaſts Body ; 61! 
more particularly, firſt for that in ti! 
Mouth and Noſe, Take Hhite- ue 
half a pint, Roche-Allum the quantity 
oa Walnut, Bay-Salt half a Spoon, 
I'ngliſh Honey one Spoonſul, Red San 
Rue, Rib wort, Bramble-leaves, of call 
alike ; let them be boiled in the Whit 
aun till a quarter be conſum'd, and 
| inject this Water into the Sorrance 
j 1 
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Breath ſtink very much. When thi E 
Diſeaſe is in the Month, it will be full 


binds upon the Roots and Kernch of! 
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Or if it be in the Mouth, let the place Cantreds, as in England, into Hundreds; 
be waſhed with a Clout faſten'd to a See Commote. 


Stick, and dreſs him therewith twice 
a Day or oftner. 

2. Take the 
much Viaegar, and the ſame weight of 1 


the Powder of Allium, with which anoint but if it grow large, it will be painful, 
and make a Horle loſe his Belly. 


the Sore twice or thrice a Day. = 
2. Alike quantity of Ginger and Al- 


lum, made into fine Powder, and mixed as toon as lett by the Dam, that being 
well together, till they be very thick the beit time, if his Stones be come 
like a Salve, will ſerve to anoint the down, or elle as ſoon as he begins to, 
lace, after it has firſt been very weil |Crov : They are of 2 uſes. 


waſli'd with Allum water and Ir. 


4. Half a pound of Allum, a quarter lings, young Turkeys, Pea-hens,  Phea- 
of a pat of Honey. Columbine and Sage ſants, and Partridges 


leaves, a handiul of each, boiled toge- 
ther in 3 pints o Running- water, till a, 


pint be conſumed, is good lor the Can- dy, will caüily brood or cover 30 or 35 


ker in the Mouth particularly, Which 
muſt be waſhed Morning and Night 
therewith. 
5. Many other Receipts there are, we 
ſtall only mention one moe in this 
place proper for foul Ulcers, Leproſie, 
and to make the Hair grow : Take a 
quart of Tir, and put to it half a pound 
of Bears-greaſe, an Ounce of green Cop- 
peros, a quarter of a pound of $1i/t-perer, | 
2 Ounces of H#zx, a quart of Honey, a ; 
quarter of a pound of ken, 2 Ounces | 
of Verde-greaſ”, and a quart of Linſeed 
Ou, which muſt be boil'd till halt be 
conſumed, then ſtrain the Liquor and 
keep it cloſe in x Pot; when there is 
occaſion to make ule thereof, take of it 
warm, and apply it to the Sore. 
CANON, See Bite. 
CANTHARIDES, Spaniſh Flies, 
of a ſhining green colour inclining to 
yellow. They arc accounted poilonous 
it taken inwardly ; but very uletul it ap- 
ply'd outwardly, they are commonly 
us'd to raiſe Bliſters, to draw of and di- 
vert Humors. They are good in Apo- 
plex ies, Paliies and Diicales in the; H yes, 
Noſe and Gums, c. 8 
C ANT R F. D, or rather C AN- 
TREFF; ſignifies an hundred Villages, 
being a Eritiſſi Word, compounded 0: 


| „hen the tip of the Hock is moveable 
ſuice of Plantain, as and more {welled than ordinary; When 


[ter againkt Kites and Buztards, than the 


ley-Meal reaſonably lifted, and mixed 


CAP 


CAPELET, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, 


— 
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t is mall it does no great damage, 


CAPON; a Cock-Chicken, gelded 


1. 'The one is to lead Chickens, Duck 


Which a Capon 
Will do altogether, both naturally and 
Kindly, and thro” the largeneſs of his Bo- 


of them; nay, hell lead them forth 
more ſafely, and defend them much bet- 


Hen ; therefore the way to make him 
like them, is, with a {mall me Brier, or 
elſe ſharp Nettles, at Night beat and 
ſting all his Breaſt and ncther-parts, and 
then in the dark to ſcat the Chickens 
under him, whoſe warmth takes away 
the {mart, fo that he will much fall in 
love with them. 

2. The other uſe is to feed for the 
Diſh, as either at the Barn-door with 
Crams or Corn, or the ſhavings of Pulſe; 
or ele in Pens in the Houſe, by cram- 
ming them, which is the molt dainty: 
The beſt way of doing it is, to take Bar- 


with new Milk, made firſt into a good 
ſtiſt Dough, then into long Crams, big- 
geſt in the midſt, and ſmall at both ends; 
having wet them in luke-warm Milk, 
giving the Capon a full gorge thereof 
3 times a Day, Morning, Noon and 
Night, and he will in a Fortnight or 3 
| Weeks be as fat as any Man need to eat; 
but be {ure give not the Gipon new 
Meat till the firſt be digeſted, and upon 
inding him ſomething hard of digeſtion, 
you mult ſift the Meal finer, for it Will 
then ſooner p43 through his Body. 


the Adjective Cant, i. e. Hundred, and 
Iref, a Town or Village. In Duales, 
{ome of the Countries are divided into 


CAPRI 


| CAPREOLVUS, the Claſp or Ten- 
dril of a Vine, or tuch kind of reptile 
Plants as faſten themſelvesto thoſc Stakes 
cc, that are deſigned to ſupport them. 
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CAPRIOLF, (in Hor/err1n/hip) the jr kind of Throar-wart, or Pell-Novy: 
Goat-leap, when a Horſcat the full height [brought from America, This Plan 
of his Leap, yerks or ſirtkes out his [ears yellow green Lerves, from hence 
Hind-I.egs, as near and even together, ariſe tall, hollow Stalks, ſet with Leave: 
and as far out as ever he can ſtretch them, [ſmaller by degrees to the top, from 
in which Action, he Clacks or makes a} whoſe Boſoms come forth Flowers mad 
Noiſe with them. of 5 Leaves, 3 ſtanding cloſe together, 

CAPSULATE-PODS ; thus Bo- [hanging downright, the other 2 turned 
taniſts calllittle ſhort Seed Veſſels. up: The Root, which conliſts of may 

CAPUCIN-CAPERS, or NAS-jwhite Strings, laſts ſeveral years. 
TURCES, a kind of Freuch Beans, are] Tt muſt be planted in a Pot, in good 
Annual Plants, uſually ſown in hot Beds {rich light Earth, and in Winter, {ct in 
in March, and tranſplanted again in theſthe Groutd under a South-Wall, z in- 
naked Earth along by Walls, or at the{ches deeper than the top, and cloath. 
foot of Trecs, where there mounting {ed about on the top with dry Mos, co- 
Stalks, that are but weak and grow ver'd with Glaſs, which may be taken of 
pretty brisk, ſupport themſelves, They in warm Days, and gentle Showers to, 
are alſo planted in Pots and Boxes, with refreſh it, whichis to be obſerv'd in Ay. 
Sticks to ſupport them. Their round at vrhat time, the Pots may be taken out 
Buds are good to Pickle in Vinegar; the and ately expoſed. 

Flower is of an Orange-colour, pretty; CARDOON, a Spaniſh Plant ſome- 
large, and very agreeable: They muſt be what like an Artichoke, the Leaves of 
carefully watered in Summer, the Sccd ' which whited ſerve for a Sallet, Cc. 
which falls down as ſoon as ripe, is They are only propagated by Secd that 
to be carefully gathered. 15 longiſh-oval, and as big as a Wheat- 

CARACOL, the Half turn which; corn, and of a greeniſh and olive colour, 
a Horſe- man makes either to the Right; ſtreaked from one end to the other, and 
or Left. Sown from the middle of April to the 

CAR AGE, of Lime, is the quanti- end; or the ſecond time, about the latter 
ty of 64 Buſt els. end of May, in 2 goodand weil prepared 

CARAWAYS, an Herb, the leaves Ground, in ſmall Trenches or Pits, a 
of which ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of! full Foot wide, fill'd with Mould. Beds 
a Carrot. The Seeds thrive moſt indry'are made 4 or 5 Foot wide, in order to 
Mould inclining to Clay or rich Garden-; place in them 2 ranks of thoſe checker- 
ſoil, which are ſown the latter end of; wiſe, putting 5 or 6 Sceds into every 
February or the beginning of March. Hole, with intention to let but 2 or 2 
They arc good to break Wind, provoke, of them grow, and take away the ret, 
Urine, end help Digeſtion. it they do come up: But if in 15 or 20 

CARDIGAN in Seth Tales, is Days the geeddo not come up, they ould 
a Maritime County, Jying along the; be uncover'd, to ſee whether they be 
Coaſt of the Iriſh Sea, which bounds it;rotten, or begin to fprout, that their 
on the Weſt, as Radnorſhire does Eaſt places may be ſupply'd with new ones, 
ward, Meriont ti ſhire Norihwatd, ardltif need require: They mult be careful— 
Carmarthe Hit Sourkward; it contains;ly water'd, and when towards the end 
$20cco Acres of Ground, and 315cjot Oclober you have a mind to whiten 
Houſes ; has one Knight of the Shire, them, take the advantage of a dry Day; 
and one Burgeſs for Cardigan Torn, It's] firſt, tye up all the Leaves with 2 or 3 
a barren Soil, for the moſt part bear- Bands, and ſome Days after, cover them 
ing nothing but Oats, a little Barley, [quite with Straw or dry Litter, well 
ſome Re, aud hardly any Wheat. twWiſted about them, except at the top 

CAR DIN AI. S- FI. OW ER; which is left open; thus ordered, they 
Trachelinm Americanum, five, Planta} whiten in about 3 Weeks, and are fit to eat. 
Cordinn'ts, a Flower fo calld from its} CAR DOON or CARDOON- 
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being very red like a Cardinal's Robe; IT HIS TI. E, an Herb, whoſe Stalk is 
| | CA E. 


good to cat. 
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CARFE, (in Husbardry) Ground un- 


bone ſide gray, and on the other a little 


CAR 


ARDUUS. See Triſlie, 
CARDUUS BEN EDICTUS, 
Plant that grows in Gardens, and 
rs {mall and yellow Flowers, fur- 
Ended with red Prickles. 

SC A R E. A 6 E., 4 Term in Husbandry i 
hich ligniſies the ploughing of Ground. 


oken or untilled. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, in 
rh Wales, a maritime County, having 
Birdiganfhire on the North. St. CG orze's 

unnel on the South, Brecknockſiire and 


b/ morganſſhire on the Eaſt, and Pe- 


ork fire on the Welt; it contains Jo0000 
Icres, and about 5350 Houles, is moſt- 
of a very fruittu! Soil, and ſome Cole- 
ines therein. It {ends to Parliament 
b E. of the Shire, and one Burgeſs 
pr Carmarthen, the County-Town. 
BF CARMELITE, a large flat Pear, 


tinged with red, in ſome places allo ful! 
yr pretty large Spots. It is ripe in March. 
ARK, a certain Quantity of Wooll, 
pe zoth part of a Sarplar; which fee 
# CARMINATIVE MEDICINES, 
& ch as ſerve to diſperſe and drive out 
Wind. | 
ww CARMINATIVE:OIZ. See 
©: Carminative. X 
#CARNARVONSHIRE, in 
North. It ales, a maritime County, bound- 
ed on the North and Weſt by the Ir: 


$ca, and by the Menay, a {mall Arm 


thereof, divided from Angleſey ; Eaſt- 
ward by Dendighfhire, Southwaid by Me- 


— — 


CAR 


Goldſmiths, being the 24th part of a 


Grain. 

CAROB or CAROB-BEAN, 2 
"rut that taſtes ſornewhat like Cheſnuts. 
CAROTEET]. of 


Cloves 4 to 5 C.Mvight. 
Faser- F to 9 C. 
A 


lace, about 3 C. 

Nut megs 6 to 7 and a halt, C. & c. 
CARP, is generally taken for the 
Qucenof Freſh-water Fiſh, being ſubtil, 
and living longeſt-of all Fh (<xcepting- - 
the Fel) out of its proper Element. They 
are 0::terved to breed ſeveral Months in 
one Year; for which 'reajon you ſhall 
hardly ever take either Male or Female 
Without Melt or Spawn; but they breed 
more naturally in Ponds than in Run- 


ning- water, and in the latter very ſel- 


dom or never; and where they fre- 
quent, their Stock is innumerable, 
CARP-FISHING, a Perſon muſt 
arm himſelf with a world of Patience 
that Angles for a Carp, becauſe of his 
extraordinary Subtilty and Policy; they 
always chuſe to lic in the deepeſt places, 
either ol Ponds or Rivers, where there 
is but a {mall Running Stream: Further 
obſerve, that they will ſeldom bite in 
cold Weather, and in hot, you cannot 
be too carly or too late at the Sport; and 
it he bite, you need not fear his hold, 
for he is one of theſe Leather-mouth'd. 
Fiſh, that have their Teeth in their 
Throat. You mult not alſo forget in 
Angling for him, to have a ſtrong Rod 
and Line; and ſince he is ſo very wary, 


ionethſhire, and ſome part of it by the 
Jriſh Sea: It contains 350000 Acres of 


Ground, and about 2765 Houtes : 


it is good to entice him, by buting the 
Ground with-a coarſe Paſte: He ſeldom 


Allz refuſes the Red worm in March, the 


the middle parts {well ſo high with Candice in June. nor the Graſhopper in 


Mountains, that they may 


", OP 7 g 
be term'd they 7ily, Augu and September. 


Britiſh Alps; yet they yield ſuch plenty? This Fiſh does nor only take delight 


pt Graſs, that they have alone ſecmed' in Worms, but alto in ſw 
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Paſte, of 


uſſicient to feed all the Cartel in Hales; which there is great variety; the beſt is 


put the Eaſtern parts are more level, and made upof Honey and Sugar, and ought 
; bring forth abundance of Barley, Ithto be thrown into the Water ſome 
| only ſends to Parliament ons Knight; hours before you begm to Angle; net- 
of the Shire, and one Burgeſs for Car- ther will Paſte thrown in ſinall Pellets 
„ron, the County Town. 2 or 3 Days before, be the worſt for 
; {| CARNEY, a Diſcaſe in Horſes. | this purpoſe,efpecially if Chickens-Guts, 
when their Mouths become fo furr'd, Garbage, or Blood, incorporated with 

that they cannot car. { Bran and Cove. dung, be allothrownin. 
„ Ro, a ſmall Weight us'd by] Hut more particularly, as to a Paſte very 
= Prepor 


CAR 


proper for this uſe, you may make it 
in the following manner: Take a con- 
venient quantity of Bean: four, or any 
other Flour, and mingle it with the 
Fleſh of a Cat cut ſmall, making up the 
Compound with Honey ; then bear all 
together in a Mottar, fo long, till they 
are ſo tough as to hang upon the Hook 
without waſhing off; for the better e!- 
tecting of which, mingle whitiſh Wool! 
therewith, and if you keep it al: the 
year round, add ſome Virgins-Wax and 
Clarify'd Honey. Again, it you fiſh 
with Gentles, anoint them with Honey, 
and put them on your Hook with a 
deep Scarlet dipp'd in the like, which 
is a good way to deceive this Fiſh; Ho- 
ney and Crums of White-bread mixed 
together is alſo a very good Paſte. 

To make a Carp fat and very large, 
when your Pond in April begins to grow 
low in Water, rake all the tides of it 
with an Iron-rake, where the Water is 
fallen away; then ſow Hay- ſeeds, and 
Take it well; by this means, in the lat- 
ter end of Summer, there will be a 
great growth of Graſs, which when Win- 
ter comes, and the Pond begins to riſe. by 
Rain to the top, it will overflow all that 
Graſs, and be a feeding Place for them, 
and make them exceeding fat. As for 
the way to take a Carp in a muddy 
Pond, ſee Tench. 

CARPENTER'-WORKE, is ge- 
nerally meaſur'd by the Square, that is 
10 Foot cach way or, 100 ſquare Foot. 
At London, they il build a Houſe four 
Story high for torty Pounds a Square, 
if done with Oak-Timber, and thirty 
Pounds a Square tor Firr, that is, to 
find all Materials, and all the Carpen- 
ters, Bricklayers, Plaiſterers and Glazi- 
ers work; A good Houſe in the Coun? 
try, may be built for Twenty-five 
Pounds a Square in moſt Places, and in 
ſome cheaper. The Carpenter's-work 
to frame a Houlc in the Country, where 
the Owner finds Timber, is 7 or S Shil- 
lings a Square, if the Carpenter pays the 
Sawing; if not, tis four Shillings and 
Six. pence a Square. The Carpenter's- 
Work to build a Barn, that has one 
ſingle Stud, or one height of Studs to 


the yellow, and the orange or mor 


the Roof, coſts two Shillings 2 Foot, 


CAR 

but if it have a double Stud and 6 
tis worth two Shillings and Six-pc1.1: 

CARP-MEALS, a coarſe kind 
Cloth, made in the Northern Parts 
England. 

CARRELET, a Fiſhing Net of; 
particular ſort. | 

CARRIAGE; (in FHuibanuyy) ;| 
kind of Furrow for the conveyance; 
Water to overflow or drown th: 
Ground: It is diſtinguiſhed into tw 
ſorts; the main Carriage, which ſhoy'; 
be ſo cut that an allowance be made 
2 convenient deſcent, to give the Ware 
2 fair and plauſible current all along: 
mouth ought to be of breadth rate 
than depth, ſufficient to receive t//| 
whole Stream intended; and when par 
of the Water comes to be us'd, it mu'Þ 
be narrower gradually, that the Ware 
may preſs into the leſter Carriage 
which at every riling Ground or oth: 
convenient diſtances, ſhould be cut im:| 
and tapering, proportionably to the d 
ſtance and quantity of Land or Watt 
ou have. Theſe leſſer carriages are: 
# as ſhailow and as many in number: 
may be; for tho' it ſeems to waſte muci 
Land, by cutting a great deal of Turf 
yet it proves not ſo in the end; for th 
more nimbly the Water runs over tl 
Graſs, ſo much the better the improve 
ment, which is attained by making nn 
ny and ſhallow Carriages. 

CARROTS; are the moſt univerÞ? 
ſal and neceſſary Roots this Country: 
fords; and hereof there are two for: 
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red; the laſt of which is by much the be- 
ter; They principally delight ina warn 
light or {andy Soil; and if the Ground 
be ſo, tho' but indiflerently fertile, e 
they'll thrive therein. It's a uſual thine 
to ſow them with Beans in the inter 
vals between them, in digged, ro 
ploughed Land, becauſe of their Rog 
ing downwards; for after the Peg 
are gone, they become a ſecond Crop al 
and ſome of the faireſt of them bein; 
laid up in reaſonable dry Sand, W. 
keep throughout the Winter, and t 
fame may be reſerved till the Sprii! 
and planted for Seed, or cile oe fc 
| | then 


CAR 
m may be gathered from the biggeſt 


iriog Branches. ; 
Fro CARRY; (in Falconry) figni- 
S. 1 Hawk's flying away with the 


CAR RYING; isalſoa Term uſed 
| Hunting 3 for when an Harc runs on 
Iten Ground, or in a Froſt ſometimes, 
„ g it ſticks to her Feet, the Huntſmen 
v, She Carries, | 
CART or TUMBREL; Hain or 
In: as to theſe Inftruments, we are 
obſerve, firſt, it isa Cart when drawn 
Horſes, having two ſides called Trills,; 
t a Hain when drawn by Oxen, and 
bring a Wain-Cope; the parts there- 
are, firſt, the Tri/ls or tides of the 
Ert which the Horſe is to ſtand be- 
een. 2. The Wiin-Cope, that part 
Which the hinder Oxen are yoaked un- 
to draw the Wain, 3. The Tyill- 
Vol and Back- band, which holds the 
les of the Cart up to the Horſe. 4. 


Elly to the other ſide. 5. The Axle- 
be, that on which the Wheel turns. 
1 The Axle-tree Pius, two long Irons 
With round Heads, that hold the Axle- 
ee to the Cart body. 7, The Clouts, 
Fr Axle-tree Clouts, the Iron-plates-nail- 
d on the end of the Axle: tree, to fave 
from wearing, and the two Croſs- 
&ces, which hold the Cart-ſides toge- 
Sher. 8. The Haſhers, being the Rings 
Mn the ends of the Axle-tree. 9. The 
inch. Pin (or Lins-Pin) to keep the Wheel 
In the Axle-tree. 10. The two Cart- 
Laers, being the Rails on the Cart- oy, 
Yr. The Cart-Staves, thoſe that hold 
he Cart and the Raers together, which 
nakes the Cart-body. 12. The Cart- 
doch, is all that part where the Loading 
Js laid for Carria 
en, are the 3 pieces ſet over the 
| &art-wheelsto keep Hay and Straw load- 


„ 
a 


be Belly-6and, that is faſtned to one 
he ſides, and goes under the Horle's 


e, 13. The Cart-Lad- 


CAR 
at, to the end of the Core. 17. A 
Trigen, 2 Pole to ſtop the Wheel of a 
Cart when it goes too faſt down a 
ſteep place. 

Wheel of a Cart; it conſiſts of ſeveral 
parts, which are here ſet down »'] to- 
gether; 1. The Nave, which is the round 
piece in the middle of the Wheel. 2. 
The Hiuſhes, that are Irons within the 
hole of the Nave, to keep it from wear- 
ing. 3. Trecks, being the Iron-Hoops 
about the Nave. 4. Spokes, which are 
the Wheel-ſtaves to hold all its parts to- 
gether, that are 12 in number. 5. The 
Feliees, or Fellows, being the pieces 
which compaſs the Wheels, or ſurround 
the Rim thereof. 6. The Srrakes, that 
are the Iron-rims about the Fellows. 7. 
The Cart nails, being great Nails with 
large Heads, to nail the Strakes on the 
Fellows: And, laſtly, when the Wheel 
is ſhod with Strakes and Nails, it is a 
compleat Wheel, As for what concerns 
the Uſe and Make of a Cart in general, 
ſee Waggons, Cc, 
| CART-HORSE or PLOUGH- 
HORSE; in the choice of an Horſe 
for either of theſe purboſes, which is 
the flow Draught, chooſe one that is 
of an ordinary height, for Horſes in the 
Cart unequally ſorted, never draw at 
caſe, but the tall hang up the low ones. 
They ſhould be big, large-Bodied, and 
ſtrong-Limbed, by nature rather incli- 
ned to crave the Whip, than to draw 
more than is needful: For this purpoſe, 
Mares are moſt profitable, if you have 
cheap Keeping tor them ; for they will 
not only do the Work, but even bring 
yearly Increaſe; care muſt alſo be taken 
to have them well Forc-handed; that is, 
wich a large Body, a good Head, Neck, 
Breaſt and Shoulders, but for the reſt 
'tis not ſo material; and be ſure never 


en off them; ia an Ox Team they are 


pnder pieces which keep the bottom of 


b 


long piece that comes out from the 
Wain-body, to which Oxen are faſten'd. 
. The Copeſals and Pin, are Irons that 
aten the Chain with other Oxen there- 
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| Rape, Panick, and 


to put your Draught-Horſes to the Sad- 
die, for that alters their Pace, and hurts 
them in their Labour, For the order- 


Mermed Thriples. 14. The Sloats, are the ing of them, ſre Pack-Horſe, 


CARUCAGE or CARUAGE, 


he Cart together. 15. The Hain-Cope, is a Term ſometimes us'd in Husbandry 


for the Ploughing of Ground, either or- 
dinary for Grain, Hemp and Line; or 
extraordinary, for Wood, Dyers-weed, 
ſuch-like. 


1 CARVE. 
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ty conſiſting of 120 Foot. 
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ſel are ſo call'd. 


CAS 


CAS 


CARVE or CARUF, of Land, [trary Fore-Leg, and when you Bra 4 


as much Land as may be til]'d in a Year 
with one Plough. 

CARVIST. (in Falconty) a Hawk, 
ſo call d in the beginning of the Year, 
from its being carry'd on the Fiſt. 

CASE, of Normandy-Glaſs, a quanti- 
Ot Record- 


ers five in Number. 


CASH, a Term us'd by Merchants 
for ready Money. 

CASHIER, a Caſk-keeper. 

CASINGS or CO W-BLAKES, 
2 Country-word for Cow-dung dried 
and us'd for Fuel, as it is in many Pla- 
ces where other Firing is ſcarce, 

CAS K, a kind ot Veſſel; alſo an 
Head - piece. | 

CAS K, of Sugar, a Barrel contain- 
ing from 8 to 11 C. of Almonds, about 
3 C. 
CASKET, a little Coffer or Ca- 
biner. 

CASSEROLES, certain diſhes of 
meat, ſo call'd from the Stew-pan in 
which they are dreſs'd, call'd in French, 
Caſſerole. 

CASSOLE T, a ſmall Veſſel us'd in 
the Burning of Paſtils or other odours; 
alſo the odours themſelves in that veſ- 


CAST, a Throw; in Falconry, a ſet 
or couple of Hawks. | 

To CAST 4 Hawk to the Pearch, is 
to ſet her upon it. 

CASTING, or Overthrowing a 
Horſe; the way to do this is to bring 
him upon ſome even Ground that 1s 
ſmooth and ſoft, or in the Barn upon 
foft Straw; then take a long Rope, 
double it, and caſt a Knot a yard from 
the Bowght; put the Bowght about his 
Neck and the double Rope betwixt his 
Fore-legs about his hinder Paſterns, and 
under his Fetlocks; this done, ſlip the 
ends of the Rope underneath the Bowght 


— 
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him, ſee that the Iron be red-hot, ww 
that the Hair be both ſeared away, u 
the Fleſh ſcorched in every place betoy 2 
you let him go. 
CASTING- NET; there are 
ſorts of theſe Fiſſing - Nets, but mud 
alike in uſe and manner of caſting ou 
wherein the whole skill of the Wok 
conliſts; the Figure of it is as follow: s 


When this Net is exactly thrown eri 
nothing eſcapes it, bringing all awi 
within its extent, as well Weeds, Stick 
and ſuch like Traſh; but its thereby of 
ten broke: great care mult therefore? 
bad in what bottoms you caſt it, a 
how 'tis caſt off, that the Net nm} 7 
ſpread it ſelf in its due dimenſorÞ 1 
Draw a loop S of the main Cord or 
pre left Arm, and graſp with yo? 
eft Hand all the Net from T to U, 4 
bout three Foot from the bottom, whey 3 
the Leads hang, and let the Lexpi 
juſt reſt on the Ground; with yor 
right Hand take up about a third pu, 
as from D to L, and caſt it over youre 
Shoulder like a Cloak; then take and 
ther third part from à to i, in y0! 
right Hand. and let the reſidue remiP 
hanging down; That done, ſtand uf 


— 


of his Neck, and draw them quick, and 
they'll overthrow him; then make the 
ends faſt, and hold down his Head, un- 
der which you mult always be ſure to 
have good ſtore of Straw : It you would 
2t any time Brand him on the Buttock, 
or do any thing about his hinder Legs, 
that he may not ſtrike, take up his con- 


engaged in the Threads of your * 


right and being at the place where gef 
intend to caſt it off, incline your kÞ? 
firſt a little towards the Left, that ge 

may afterwards ſwing about your |Þ*8 
to the Right, with = more Agiltt) 

and ſo let the Net lanch out into 
Pond, and be ſure your Buttons be 10 


ef 


- 


| CAS 
For fear of endangering your being 
raven after it. 
S CASTINGS; by this term in Fil- 
Fonry is underſtood any thing that is gi- 
en an Hawk to cleanſe and purge his 
Vorge, and there are two Sorts there- 
pf; viz. Plumage, i. e. Feathers or Cot- 
ton, the latter whereof ir moſt com- 
only given in Pellets of about the 
bpigneſs of a Hazel-Nut, made of fine 
oft white Cotton, which after ſhe hath 
Jupp'd, you muſt convey unto her Gorge, 
and in the-Morning obſerve diligently 
Show ſhe hath rolled and caſt it, where- 
by you ſhall know whether ſhe be in a 
Þood or bad condition; more particu- 
it ſhe caſt it round, white, not ſtink- 
ng, nor very moiſt or wateriſh, ſhe 
na) be concluded to be ſound; but it 
Mie roll it not well, but caſt it long, 
with properties contrary to the former, 
then ſhe is unſound and full of Diſeaſes. 
? Beſides, if her caſting be either black, 
Preen, yellowiſh, ſlimy or ſtinking, it 
denotes her to be diſeaſed: The former 
raſting is remedy'd by hot Meats, and 
the latter by feeding her well, and 
. | waſhing her Meats in cool Water, as of 
þ Endive, c. give her alſo one or two 
} Faſtings of Cotton, incorporating there- 
with Incenſe and Mummy; but if ſhe 
Wil] continue in the ſaid condition, give 
| Mer upward Scowring, made in this 
manner: © Take one Scruple of Aloes 
g* pulveriz'd, Powder of Clove, and 3 


4 


ar} 7 


F #* of the Powder of Cubebs, all incor- 
F* porated and wrapt in Cotton; give 


= it your Hawk empty, having no Meat 

zen in her Pannel. 

as Then, for the other caſting of Plu- 

Par ; * * 
mage, it is to be obſerved as the former; 

ITC h * * . . . 

* at is, if in the N you find the 

jo} eathers round and not ſtinking, 'tis a 


Food ſign; but if it belong, ſlimy, with 
F Qundigeſted Fleſh, ſticking thereto, and 
| Paving an ill ſcent, tis exceeding bad. 
CASTLE GUARD-RENTS, 
Kents paid by thoſe that live within the 
FF recincts or Bounds of any Caſtle, to- 
wards the Maintenance of ſuch as Watch 
and Ward there. 

3 CASTLEWARD, an Impoſition 
zor Tax laid upon ſuch as have their A- 
; ode within a certain compaſs of any 


CAT 
| Caſtle for maintaining Watch and Ward 
therein; but 'tis ſometimes taken for 
the Circuit itſelf inhabited by thoſe that 
are ſubject to this Service. 

CASTREL or KESTREL; a 
fort of Hawk, which, in ſhape, much re- 
ſembles the Lanner; but for ſize, like 
the Hobby: Her Game is the Growſe, 
a Fowl common in the North of Eng- 
land, and elſewhere; ſhe will alſo kill a 
Partridge, but is a Bird of a very cow- 
ardly nature, and a flow pocr atore- 
head, and therefore not much in uſe. 

CAT); a well known Creature bred 
in almoſt all Countries in the World: 
'Tis a Beaſt of prey, even the tame one, 
and ſaid to be of three kinds; 1. The 
tame Cat. 2, The wild Wood-Car. 3, 
The Cat of Mountain. All which are of 
one Nature, and agree much in Shape, 
ſave as to their Bigneſs; the wild Cat be- 
ing larger by much than the tame, and 
that of the Mountain much larger than 
the wild Cat. It's a Creature that is ſub- 
til and watchful, being very loving and 
familiar with Mankind, and a mortal 
Enemy to the Rat, Mouſe, and all ſorts 
of Birds, which it ſeizes on as its prey. 
For its Eyes Authors fay, that they 
ſhine in the Night, and ſee better at the 
Full, and more dimly at the Change of 
the Moon; alſo that her Eyes vary with 
the Sun, the Apple of it being long at 
Sun-riſing, round towards Noon, and 
not to be ſeen at all at Night, but the 
whole Eye ſhining in the dark ; which 
8 are certainly true, but 
whether they anſwer to the times of the 
Day, has not yet been obſerv'd. Theſe 
Creatures uſually generate in the Win- 
ter>{eaſon, making a great Noiſe, go 56 
Days or 8 Weeks wiih Young, and 
bring forth ſeveral at a time; They co- 
ver their Excrements, and love to keep 
their old Habitations. 

C ATAP LAS M, a Poultice, a Medi- 
cine compos'd of feveral ingredients, to 
diſſolve and diſperſe Swellings and Tu- 
mours. 

CATARACT, a Diſeaſe in the Eyes, 
caus'd by a clotting of Phlegm between 
the Uveous Coat and the Chrvſlailine 
Humour. Aiſo a Diſtemper in an 
Hawk's Eyes, which is not caſily re- 
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moved, and ſometimes incurable, when 
it is too thick and of a long continu- 
ance. It proceeds from groſs Humours 
in the Head, that frequently not only 
dim, but extinguiſh the Sight; and 
ſometimes the Hood is the cauſe of 


will ſmoak ſo near the Orchard, and in | 
ſuch places, that the Wind may car: 
as much Smoak through the Tree: :;| 
may be; a thing frequently uſed in 


Hemp-ſheaves (as they are called) bein; 
the Stalk uf the Hemp, when the Tow 
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this Diſtemper. The way to cure it, is ſeparated from it; and it's certain]; 
is by flow'ring her 2 or 3 days with very good; but bad Chaff, wet Stra, 
Alces or Agarick; then take the Powder muſty Hay, or any thing of that m. 
of waſhed Aloes, bcat fine, to the quan- ture, may do. LE 
tity of one Scruple, and two of Sugar- Or elſe the Trees may be waſſ'd with} 3 
Candy, which mingle together, and Water in which Coloquintidi, Worm. 
with a Quill blow it into your Hawk's wood and Tobacco ſtalks have be 
Eyes three or four times a day; If this boil d. 8 
will not do, you are to uſe ſtronger CATERPILLAR; is alſo a kin! 
Medicines, as the Juice of Celandine- of Plant, only eſteemcd for its Scc.. 
Roots, bathing her Eyes often with warm Veſlels, that are like green Worms «: 
Ro/e-water, wherein the Secd of the Caterpillars, ſome bigger, ſome leiler, 
Fenugreck has been boiled. | Theſe Plants trail upon the Ground, 
CATARACTor RHEUM, a Di- and muſt be ſupported; the Secd is ſown 
ſemper, as in other Animals, ſo in Hogs, yearly in April. 
making their Eyes water, and a moiſ- CAT-PEAR; a Pear ſhap'd much! 
ture aſcend up into their Heads; it pro- like an Hen's Egg, with an indificrent 
ceeds commonly from their eating rot- long and thick Stalk, a very imooth, fi 
ten Fruit that tall off the Trees, or tined and dry Skin, clear Colour, ten. 
when there is a great ſtore thereof: The der, buttery Pulp, and indiiierent tier 
Remedy, is to give them old Capers in juice. Iss a pretty good Fruit, and 
their Waſh, or other Meat; and tis al- [ripe in October. 
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{o uſual to put among their Meat, both | 
red and white Coleworts ; others mix 
Marſh-mallows among their Meat; and 
ſome give them Liver-wort boiled in 
Honey-water. 

CAT-YARNT-PEAR, is in ſhape 
and bigneſs like the dry Martin, but 
diflerent in colour, one {ide being very 
ruſſet, the other pretty clear, the skin 
{mooth, pulp tender, inclining to 
- doughy, it has but little juice, a ſtrong 
core, in taſte like the Beſider y, and is ripe 
in Oclober and November. 

CATCH and HOLD; is aterm u— 
ſed by Wreſtlers, and ſignifies a Run- 
ning-catching one of another. 

CAT CH-LAND; Land which is 
not certainly known to what Pariſh it 
belongs; ſo that the Parſon who firſt 
gets the Tithes thereof, enjoys it for 
that Year. 

CATERPILLAR; an Inſet moſt 
pernicious to Trees, cating up the Buds, 
Leaves and Bloſſoms: To prevent it, 
when. in the Spring you firſt perceive 
them, make Fires of fomething that 


| 


CATS-HEAD, a very large Apple, 


by ſome calbd Go-no-further ; the Tel 


a good Bearer, 

CATS-MINT, an Herb which Cat: 
much delight to eat; good for Barren 
neſs, Stoppages in the Womb, Cc. 

To CAVE or CHAVE, to ſeparatÞ 
the larger Chaff from the Corn or {mil 
Chaft; alſo great Coals from leſſer, witk 
a Rake or me ſuch Inſtrument. | 

CAVE ON, a kind of falſe Renft 
to hold or lead a Horſeby ; the belt fr 
ſhion of which, ſee Plate 2. Fig. 1.. 

CAUSTICK, that is of a burniry 
quality, fit to burn the Skin or Fleſ\, 0: 
to bring an Eſcar or Cruſt over a Sore, 
c. as Cauſtick Medicines. 

ACAUSTICK or CAUSTIC: 
STONE, a Compound made of {ct 
ral Ingredients in order to burn gr 
holes in the Part to which it is app! 
The Perpetual Cauſtic! tor Hors 1 
made thus; © Let an Ounce of tron! 
2 3 with half an Ounce t 
“Silver-lace burnt, wall'd and dry d, 
* Put into a Matraſs; placing it on |! 
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% (on turns reddiſh, 
the Fire evaporate all the Aqui-fortis 
and there will remain at the bottom a 
brown Matter, which muſt be kept dry 
and cover d tor uſe. 
call d Lapis Infernalis. 
stone, from the exquilite Pain it cau— 
ſes in the Operation. 


4 Cauſlicł. 


flacked Lime, 


CED 
« Aſhes till the Silver be diſſoly'd. which 
Then encrealing 


This Medicine is 
or the Infernal, 


For the Liquid 
* Take the Spirits of Salt and 
„Niue, of each 2 Ounces, put them 
« into a Matraſs, and after the Ebul- 
« ljtion is over, add 2 Ounces of Mer 


« cury. and ſet the Matraſs in a mode-! is no 
rate Heat, till the Quick- ſilver be con- 


ſum'd or diſappear then add 2 Dram s 
« of gaod Opium, and you'll have an 
admirable Cauſtick, which is to be kept 


in a Glafs-Vial. 


CAU STICKS or ESCHAR®O- 
TICKS, are thoſe things that burn 


* the Skin and Fleſh into an Eſcar or hard 


as a hot Iron, burat Braſs, un- 
ſubiimated Mercury, 


Cruſt ; 


Cc. 
To CAUTERIZE, to apply a 


| Cautery, to burn with a Scaring-Iron. 


CAUTERY, a Subſtance or Body 
endu'd with a burning Quality, and theſe 


are of 2 ſorts; 1. The Actual Cautery, a 


V hich is Fire, or an Inſtrument made 


mnto any thing, 
ration. 
is, a Cauſtick Stone, which produces 
| ie ſame effect, but in a longer Space 


of Silver, Copper, or Iron, which being 


heated has an Sa Power of burning 
and an immediate Ope- 
4. 1 Potential Cautery, that 


of time. 

CAUTING-IR ON, an Iron with 
which Farriers cauterize or ſear thoſe 
parts of an Horle that require burning. 

CAWKING-TIME,} (in Falconry) 
a Hawk's treading- time. 

CrDAR, a large ever-green Tree, 


that grows in all extremes in the moiſt 


E.:rvadoes, the hot Bermudas and cold 
New-Erytand, even where the Snow lyes 


balt the Vear, for ſo it does on Mount | i 


Libauus; and therefore *tis conceiv'd to 
be for want of Induſtry that it does not 
flouriſi tn England: lt is rais'd of Seeds 
ſer like Bay berries, and the beſt kind 
in the World miphe be had from rhe 
Summer-Iilands, In Ne. Eugland, this 


CEL 

Tree grows tall, and ſaw'd into Planks 
makes excellent and everlaſting Floor- 
ing. Irs Wood is of à fragrant Smell 
and fine Grain, almoſt incorruptible by 
reaſon of its bitterne(s, which renders 
it diſtaſtetul to Worms; Some of the 
Timber was found in the Temple of 
Apollo at Utica of 2000 Vears ſtanding. 
and the Statue of Dina at Ep. eſus is 
ſaid to have been made of it; the Hie 
. ment:on'd in Holy Writ is allo tup- 
pos'd to have been a fort of Cedar; the 
Statelineſs of it for Walks and Aren wes, 
o leis remarkable, tome of them be— 
ing reported to be 200 Foot or more 
in height: They bear a Cone as the 
Pines do, but rounder and more like 
Scales; the time of terting them here 
is about the latter end of Aare, on a 
Bed of good richt Mould HRid at les o 
Foot deep, but no Dung f. uli owe 
near them; the beſt time ot tranſplant- 
ing them is at 3 or 4 years old; they 
grow but {lowly the firſt 7 or 8 Years, 
but afterwards ſo: up with as much 
{peed as moſt other Trees do, 

CELANDINEo SWAI. I. OW. 
WORT, an Herb fo call'd from a Tra- 
dition, that Swallows make uſe of it as 

a Medicine for the Eye-tight; 'Tis et- 
fectual to clear the Sight and purge Cho- 
ler. 

CE LAST RUS. See Staſſ-rree. 

CELERY; an tierb multiplied on- 
Iy by Seed which is very ſmall, yellow- 


iſh, and of a longiſh oval Fizure, but a 


little bunched; bein 7 not. Food bur in 
the end of Autumn and Winter- ſeaſon. 
"Tis firſt ſown in hot Beds the begin- 
laing of April, and becauſe of the ex- 
treme ſmallneſs of its Seed, we cannot 
help towing it too thick; ſo that with- 
out thinning it ſeafonably, before it 
be tranſplanted, ir warps and flags its 
Head too much, and grows. weak, 
[rooting its Leaves outward after a 
ſtragg]i ing manner. In the tranſplant- 
ing of it, the Plants are to be placed 2 
or 3 inches one from another, for 
which holes are made in the Nur ſery- 
bed with the Fingers only; what comes 
from the firſt ſowing, is tranſplanted 
the beginning of Fans, about which 
rime the 2d Sowing is perform'd in 
open 
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open Beds, and the ſame ſhould be 
thinned, cropped and tranſplanted as 
the other; but more muſt be plauted the 
2d time than the firſt, The tranſplant- 


ing of them in hollow Beds, is good 


only in dry Grounds, ſo that plain Beds 
are proper for them ; but both muſt be 
throughly watered in Summer, which 
contributes to make them tender: In 
order to whiten the ſame, begin at firſt 
to tye your Celery with two Bands, 
when 'tis big enough, in dry weather ; 
then earth it quite up with Mould ta- 
ken from high-raiſed Path-ways, or elſe 
cover it all over with long dry Dung, 
or dry Leaves, and this whitens it in 
three weeks or à month; But becauſe 
when *tis whiten'd it rots as it ſtands, 
it not preſently eaten; 'tis not to be 
fo carthed up or covered with Dung, 
but in ſuch proportion as you are able 
to ſpend it out of hand. Hard Froſts 
quite {poi} it, and therefore upon the 
approach thercof, it muſt be quite co- 
ver'd over; in order to which, after 'tis 
tyed up with 2 or 3 Bands, it's taken 
up with the -arth at the beginning of 
Winter, plu:tcd in another Bed, and the 
Plants ſet as cloſe to one another as may 
be; which will wake them require muca 
leſs covering. than hetore, when more 
aſunder: To raiſe Seid from them; ſome 
Plants are to be tranſplanted into a By- 
place, after Winter 15 paſt, which will 
not fail to run to Seed in Auguſt. The 
tender Leaves of the vianch'd Stalk do 
very well in our Sallet, as likewiſe the 
ſlices of the whiten'd Stems, which be- 
ing criſp and ſhort, firſt peeled and ſlit, 
long-wiſe, arc eaten with Oil, Vinegar, 
Salt and Pepper, and for its high and 


'CHA 
dred, as the Manour of Hook in Dorſet- 
ſpire pays Cert-Money to the Hundred 
of Egerton. 

CHACE, a Station for wild Beaſt; 
of the Foreſt, from which it differs in 
this reſpect; that it may be in the Pol. 
ſeſſion of a Subject, which a Foreſt in 
its proper and true Nature cannot, nei- 
ther is it commonly ſo large, nor en- 
du'd with ſo many Liberties as the Courts 
of Attachment, Swain mote, ]ultice- 
Seat of Eyre, &c. On the other Hand, 
a Chace differs from a Paik, for that it 
is of a larger Compal, having a great- | 
er variety of Game and more Over leers | 
or Keepers. 

CHAFER, a ſort of Beetle, an In- 
ſect. 

C HAF E RV. a Forge in an Iron- Mill, 
where the Iron is workt into compleat 
Bars, and brought to perfection. 

CHAFFERN, a Vetlel to heat 
Water in. 

CHAFFINCH, a Bird fo calb'd 
from its delighting in Chaff, and by 
ſome admired for its Song, tho! it has 
not much pleaſantneſs nor ſweetneſ⸗ 


therein. They are plentifully catch'd 
in Flight- time; but their Neſts are rare- 
ly found, tho they build in Hedges and 
Trees of all ſorts, and make them of 
Moſs and Wooll, or any thivg they can 
, 2]moſt gather up: They have young 
ones twice or thrice a Year, which are | 
ſeldom bred from their Neſt; as being 
'a Bird not apt to take another Birds 
Song, nor to whiſtle; ſo that 'tis re- 
quilite to leave the Old ones to breed 
them up. The Ef Fes a gene- 
rally allow'd to be the beſftart, both 
for length of Song and Variety; they 


gra: eful taſte, is ever placed in the mid- ending with ſeveral Notes that are ve- Þ- 
dle of the grand Sallet, at Great Mens ry pretty. It is an hardy Bird, and wil 
Tables. Have a care of a ſmall live almoſt upon any Seeds, none co- 
red Worm that often lurks in theſe; ming amits to him, and he is ſeldom 
Stalks, ſubject to any Diſeaſe, as the Canarj- 
- CELLS; a Name given by Botaniſts bird and Linnet are; but he will be very 
to the Partitions or hollow Places in louſy, if not ſprinkled with a little Wiue 
Husks or Pods where the Seed lyes. two or three times a Month. 
CERT-MONEY, a Tribute or CHALDREN or CHALDRON, 1 
Fine, paid yearly by the Reſidents of ſe- dry Engliſh Meaſure conſiſting of 3 Qu. 
veral Manours, to the Lords thereof, ters or 36 Buſhels heap'd up according 
Pro eerto Lete, for the certain keeping to the ſeald Buſhel, kept at Ge 
of the Leet; and ſometimes to the Hun- Hall, London; but on Ship-board 21 


Chaldrons 


f 
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Thaldrons are allow'd to the Score. 


A part of the Entrails of a Calf, are 
onmon!y call'd a Calves-Chaldron. 

CHALK, isof 2 forts, the hard, 
gry, firong Chalk, which is the beſt 
For Lime, and a ſoft unctuous Chalk 


which is moſt proper for Lands, becauſe 


Jr calily diſſolves with Rain and Froft. 
Tis a very great Improver of moſt 
Lands, and will even change the very 
pature of them, eſpecially ſuch as have 
not been chalked before: Bur 'tis moſt 
adviſable to mix 1 Load of Chalk with 
2 or 3 of Dung, Mud, or freſh Mould, 
awhich will make it a conſtant Advan- 
tage. Tis beſt, for cold, ſour Lands, and 
promotes the yielding of Corn; It ſweet- 
ens Graſs, ſo as to cauſe Cattel to fat- 
ten ſpeedily, and Cows to give thick 
Milk, 
' CHALKLY-LANDS, naturally 


produce May-weed, Poppeys, Tine, ec. 
tor Graſs-ſeed, St. Foin, Trefoil, and (if 
rich) Clover: 


Their beſt produce of 
Corn is Barley or Wheat; and Oats will 
do well on them. The proper Manure 
tor theſe Lands, is Rags, Dung, Fold- 
ing of Sheep, Cc. but if Rain happen 
to fall on them juſt after ſowing, be 


fore the Grain gets up, they'll cauſe the 
Earth to bind ſo hard, that the Corn 
cannot paſs thro it. This inconvenience 


in Hartſoraſhire, is prevented by manu- 


ring thoſe Lands with half-rotten Du 


and ſome mix it mith Sand, whic 
cauſes it to work ſhort: They genera]- 


ly ſo them there with Wheat, Mailin 


and Barley; only after Wheat, they ſow 


' Peaſe or Vetches. 


CHALLENGED Cock-Flight ; is 
generally to meet with 10 Staves of 


Cocks, and to make out of them 2 1 Bar- 


tles (more or leſs) the odd Battel to have 

the Maſtery. | 
CHALLENGING ; this is an 

Hunting-term'; for when Hounds or 


- Beagles at firſt finding the ſcent of their 


Game, preſently open and cry ; the 

Huntſman ſay, They Callenge. 
CHAMPIONS; Lands not en- 

cloſed, or large Fields, Downs or Pla- 


ces, without Woods or Hedges, Sec 
Encloſures, 


CHA 


CHAMPION-LYCHNIS,afort 
of Roſe, whereof the beſt are, 1, The 
double red Roſe like the ſingle Kind, ſo 
well known, only the Flowers of this 
are thick and double, of the ſame de- 
licate velvet red colour. 2. The dou- 
ble white Roſe, like the laſt, but that 
the Flowers are thicker, and rather 
more double, than the red; theſe flower 
the end of June, and continue till Sep- 
tember: They mult be planted of Slips 
taken from the old Roots in the end of 
Aug uſt, that they may root before Win- 
ter; for it ſet in the Spring, they run 
up to Flower, and dye in Winter as the 
old Plants are apt to do; wheretore, 
the Slips are to be ſer every Year, le:t 
the kind he loſt. 

CHANNE L, of a Horſe, is the hol- 
low between the 2 Bars, or the nether 
[aw-bones in which the Tongue is 
lodged ; for this purpoſe it ſhould be 
large enough, that it be not preſs' d with 
the Bit-Mouth, which ſhou'd always 
have a Liberty in the middle of it. 

CHAPE, (among Hunters) the tip 
at the end of a Koxes Tail 10 call'd, as 
the Tail it {elf is termed Breech or Drag. 

CHARCOAL, of this 3 ſorts are 
commonly made, one for the Iroz-work, 
another for Gun- powder, and a third for 
London and the Court; we'll begin with 
the firſt, the reſt being prepar'd much 
after the ſame manner. Good Oak is the 
beſt Wood for it, which being cut into 
LA" of 3 Foot and ſet in Stacks rea- 
dy for the coaling ; ſome level Place 1n 
the Coppice that 1s molt free trom Stubs, 
is to be choſen to make the Hearthon ; 
in the midſt of which drive down a 
Stake tor the Center, and with a Pole 
having a Ring faſten'd to one of the ends, 
or elſe with a Cord put over the Center, 
deſcribe a Circumference of 20 Foot or 
more, Semidiamerer, according to the 
quantity of Wood delign'd for coaling, 
which being near, may be conveniently 
charred in that Hearth, and which at 
one time may be, 12, 16, 20, 24, or e- 
ven zo Stacks. The Ground marked out 
muſt be bared of the Turf, and of all 
other combultible Stuff whatever, which 
is to be raked up towards the Out- ſide 
of the Circumterence for its proper uſe 3 

14 this 


25 to be formed in working up the Stack- 


on this lay on the Turf, with the Duſt 
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this done, and the Wood brought thi- 
ther in Whecl-barrows, the ſmalleſt of 
it mult be placed at the ut moſt limit or 
margin of the Hearth, long-ways as it 


ſor 2 thick. Next, provide a Scree: 


CHA 
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by making light Hurdles with ſlit Ro 
and Straw of a competent thickne!: 
to keepof the Wind, and broad and his 


lay in the Stack; the biggeſt pitched up 
on end round about azaint the ſmall 
Word, and all this within the Circle, till 
you come near or Footot the Center; 
at which diſtance you mull begin to {ct 
the Wood in a triangular. Form, ti!l it 
come to be 3 Foot high; againſt Which. 
again the greateſt Wood is to be placed, 
almoſt p ppendicular, reducing it from 
the triangular to the Circular Form, till 
being come within a Yard of the Cen- 
t'r, the Wood may be piled-long-ways, 
being carctul that the ends of it do not 
touch the Pole; which mult now be e- 
rected in the Center 9 Foot high, that 
40 there remain 2 Ground-hole, which 


woods, for a Tunnel, and the more 
commadious firing of the Pit. After that 
go on to pile and ſet the Wood upright! 
to the other, as before, till having gaincd 
a yard more, it may be laid long- ways 
again; and thus the Work is to becon- 
tinued, ſtill enterchanging the poſition 
of the Wood; till the whole Hearth and 
Circle be filled, and piled up at icaft 8 
Foot high; ſo drawing in by degrees, 
in piling, till it reſemble the Form of 
a copped brown Loaf, filled all in equa- 
lity with ſmaller Truncheons, till it lie 
very cloſe, and be perfectly and evenly 
ſhaped; then ſome Straw, lay or Fern, 
ſ:ould be laid on the ouchde of the bot- 
tom of the Heap, to keep the next co- 
ver from failing among the Sticks: Up- 
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and Rubbifl: that was grubbed and raked 
up at the makirg of the Hewth, and 
reſerved near the Circle of it; with 
which cover the whole Heap of Wood, 
to the very top of the Pit, reaſonably 
thick, thai ſo the Fire may not vent, 
but in the places where you intend it; 
and if in preparing the Hearth at firſt, 
there did not rife ſuttcient Turf and 
Rubbiſh for this work, it muſt be ſup— 
plied with ſome from near to the heap; | 
and there are thoſe that cover this again, 
with a ſandy or finer Mould; which if 
i: cloſe weil, nced not be above an inch 


Hearth, and Coals caſt upon them thi 


enouzh to defend an oppoſite {ide + 
the very top of the Pit, and ſo as to 
ealily remov'd upon occaſion. 

Things being thus diſpoſed, ſet U 
to the Heap, but firſt be provided di 
Ladder to aſcend to the top of the 
which Ladder is uſually made of a cu. 
ved Tiller, to apply to the convex put! 
of the Heap, and it muſt be cut ful 
Notches, for the more commodious ses 
ting of the Feet on, while they govr:n| 
the Fire above: Wherefore, now ther 
pull up and take away the Stake thi 
was erected at the Center to guide the 
building of the Pile, and carry off tte} 
Tunnel; then about a peck of Charco: 
is put in, left to tall to the bottom of ti: 
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are fully kindled; that when thoſe which 
were firſt ſet in, are beginning to link, 
throw in more Fuel, and ſo on, til! the 
Coals have all taken Firing up to ti: 
top; then cut a large and reaſonabee 
thick Turf, and clap it over the holeo: 
mouth of the Tunnel, ſtopped up ciole. 
Laſtly, with the handles of your Rt 
kers, c. make Vent-holes thro' th: 
Stuſt that covers the Heap, to the very 
Wood, in Ranges 2 or 3 foot diſtur 
quite round, from about a foot of it 
top, tho' ſome begin them at the bot- 
tom; a day after, begin another row vi 
holes a foot and an half beneath the 
former, and ſo on till you arrive the 
Ground, as there is occaſion; and take 
notice, that as the Pit does coal and 111k 
towards the Center, it is continually t9 
be fed with ſhort and fitting Wood, thi! 
no part remain unfired, and if it Chars 
faſter at one part than at another, thete 
cloſe up the Vent-holes, and open them 
where necd is. A Pit in this manner 
w:] be burning 5 or 6 days; and 
a5 it Coals, the ſmoke from thick and 
orofs Clouds, will grow blewer and the 


—_ 


— 


whole maſs ſink accordingly ; fo that 


hereby they may the better know how 
to top and govern their Spirables; there 
are only requilite 2 or 3 days for c09! 
ing, which the Work-men prone 

| the 
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Ie. vents being ſtopped} by taking off ſo that when boiled, they are ſerved up 
1. outward covering with a Rubber, like true Span Cardoons, but yet not 
It not above the ſpace of a Yard's ſo good; belides, the Leaves are apt to 
Neadth at a time; at firſt they remove rot and periſh, during the time ot their 
Sc coat ſeſt and groſſeſt of it, throwing whitening. 
Se finer over the Heap again, that ſo it CHARDS of Beers, Plantsof white 
Day neither cool too haſtily, nor en- Beets tranſplanted in a well-prepared 
Pager the burning and reducing all to Bed, at a tull Foot's diſtance, producing 
Ines, ſhould the whole be uncover'd great tops, that in the midit thereot 
Jexpos'd to the Air at once; and thus have a large, white, thick, downy and 
3s done by degrees. Having now all Cotton-like main ſhoot, which is the 
the Symptoms of the whole Heap s be-| true chard uſed in Potages and Inter- 
og throughly chalk'd, take out the Coals, meiles. When white Beets have been 
t round the bottom, ſo as the Coals,|ſown in hot Beds, or in naked Earth 
Rubbiſh and Duſt ſinking and falling in in March; that which is yellowiſh is 
td7ether, may choak and extinguiſh the| tranſplanted to Beds purpolely prepared, 
Fire; load the Coals when ſufficiently and being well water'd in the Summer, 
@oled, with a long toothed Rake and|they grow big and ſtrong enough to 
Vann, into the Coal-wains, made cloie|reliſt the hard Winter's Cold, if they be 
with Boards purpoſely to carry them | cover'd with long dry Dung, as we do 


— 


to Market. The groſſer fort of theſc 


Coals are commonly reſerv'd for the 
Forges and Iron-works, the middling 
and ſmoother put up in Sacks, and car- 
ric! t6 London, &c. and ſuch as are char- 
red of the Roots, it pick'd out, are ac- 
counted beſt for Chymical Fires: But 
for Coal for the Powder-mills, 'tis made 
ot Aider-wood, tho' Lime-tree were 


Artichokes: In April they are unco- 
vered, and the Earth drels'd caretu'ly a- 
hout them, and ſo produced. Their Seed 
is gathered in July and Au, uſt. 
CHARGES, (among Farriers) are 
outward Applications to the Bodies of 
Animals, but Hories more particularly; 
and are prepared divers ways, accord- 
ing to the natureot the Niſeaſe, which 


much better, cut, lacked, and laid on; may be found under their reſpective 


the Hearth, as before; but the Wood 


tieads; and to recite the manner of pre- 


Gould firtt be wholly disbark'd the Mid- 
ſummer before, and being throughly 
dry, may be coaled in theſame method, 
the Heap or Pits only ſomewhat ſmaller, 
becauſe they coal not ſuch great quan- 
tities as before; the form of the top is 
allo ſomewhat flatter, on which they 
bkewite fling all their Rubbiſhand Dutt, 


paring ſome tew oft them, ſhall ſerve 
in tius place. Wheretore, 1. To make 
a Charge tor a Wrench or Slip ia the 
Shoulder, Hip, cc. For all torts ot 
Scratches, to all wage Swellings, and draw 
(Our bad Humours, and the like: Take 
fol, Wryeat-meal 2 pounds, pour a little 
M hite- wine iuto it, and put all into a Ket- 


and begin not to cover at the bottom, tie, as if you ware to make a Poultiſs; 
45 in the former Example: In like man- when it is well mixed, add thereto halt 


ner, when they have rak'd u 


1 pound of Hole Armoniack in fine Pow- 


the Fire 
In the Tunnel, and ſtopp'd, «os bevialder, and one pouud of Envli/h Floney ; let 
to draw their Duſt by degrees round the whole Compound upon the Fire, 
the leap, as this proportionably fires, and boil it, keeping it continually ſtirring; 
til they come about to the bottom; all in the boiling ſlip in half a pound ot 
Tilpatched in 2 days. olack Pitch, keeping it ſtirring; When 


CHARDS of Artichokes; otherwiſe it is boiled enough, put thereto halt a 
call d Coſtones, are the Leaves of fair Ar- pound of ordinary Turpentine, Oil of By, 
tichoke-plants, tied and wrapp'd up in C::mmin, Althea, Dragous-Blood, Bay- 
Straw, in Autumn and Winter being co- Errries, Fenxrrech, beat to Powder, 
ver'd all over, but at the very top; which Line. ſeed Meal, of each 2 Drams; which 
diraw makes them grow white, and boi! together again, ſtill keeping them 
thereby loſe a little of their bitterneſs; ſtirring, ti 


ll they be well incorporated, 
and 
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and therewith pretty warm, charge the 
grieved place. 2. For a Reſtringent- 
Charge, to be applied to broken and 
diſlocated Bones, — firſt ſet, or to 
take moiſt Humours from Weeping- 
wounds, or to dry up bad. Humours. 
Take 4 ounces of Oil of Bay, Orpin, Can- 
tharides, and Euphorbium, 2 of each 
made all into fine Powder, mix them 
with the Oil of Bay very well, and there- 
with Charge the Part affected. 3. For 
a cold Charge, take Bole- Armoniack, 
Wheat-flour, the White of an Egg, and 
Aqua- vita, or White-wine, which beat 
altogether pretty thick, and upon brown 
Paper apply it to the Part; when it is 
dry, lay on freſh : Nore, That Part ſhould 
be kept aut of the Water, if you intend 
the Plaiſter ſhould ſtay on. 4. For Pains 
and Inflammations of the Eyes, take a 
Charge made of rotten Apples, or of 
freſh Apples roaſted under Aſhes (the 
Seeds taken out) put the Pulp beat in 
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cember, and ſometimes in Jun 
Their Pulp is fine and butter- like, , 


Juice ſugared and a little perfum's; thaw 


Ambret being leſs than the other, 
Pulp a little more greeniſh, Ker; 
blacker, and ſomewhat rougher ; . 
Chaſſery is pretty otren bunched 721 
watry, differing in Wood; The An- 
very thorny, the, other pretty lens 
and ſhooting out ſome points, bu: 4 
ſharp, delighting in dry Ground ; |. 


the Ambret on à bad Soil, has its Frag; 


of a faintiſh taſte, and a hidden dry t 
tenneſs in many of them, and is 05 
before it comes to bear. 

CHECK, a Term us'd in Falcon 


when an Hawk ſorſakes her proj: 


Game, to fly at Pies, Crows, Rooks, y 
the like, croſſing her in her Flight, 


CHEDDER-CHEESE, a for: 


Cheeſe ſo call'd from a Place near tt 


O_— 


City of Wells in Somerſerſhire, being! 
large, as ſometimes to require ms: 


a Stone- Mortar, and ſprinkled with Roſe-| than one Perſon to ſet them on the I. 


water ; apply this Charge to the Eye 
with ſoft Wax. 

To CHARK or CHARR, to 
burn Wood for the making of Char- 
coal. 

CHARTER-PARTY, an Inſtru- 
ment or Writing drawn between Mer- 
chants and Seafaring-men about their 
Affairs; or between Owners ot Ships 
and the Maſter or Commanders, con- 
taining Articles or Particulars of their re- 
ſpective Covenants or Agreements. 

To CHASE, to hunt, to purlue, to 
drive or fright away ; alſo to work 
Plate, as Goldſmiths, Repairers, and o- 
ther Artificers do: In a Law. ſeuſe, to 
drive Cattel to or from a place, as to 
Diſtreſs, to a Fortlet, cc. 

CHASSERY, or BESIDERY 
SAN D RV, and the Aribert Pear, have 
a reſemblance with each other, being 
both roundiſh, but the latter Aatter, and 
having an Eye or Crown, hollower or 
decper ſunk, whereas the other's Eye 
zets out, and is ſomewhat like a Lemon; 
they are much a like in bigneſs and co- 
lour, tho the Ambret be generally deeper 
coloured; both their Stalks are ſtraight 
and pretty long, the Chaſſery's the thick- 
eſt. They ripen in Noveraver and De- 


ble. 

CHEESE, is a main Profit that + 
riſes from a Dairy, whereof there n 
divers kinds, as New-milk, or Morn; 
Milk-C Heeſe, Nettle-Cheeſe, Flitten- Che) 
and Ediſh or Aftermath-Cheeſe ; all whic: 
have their ſeveral orderings and con 


poſitions; to begin with the firſt, 1. If 


make Morning Milł-Cheeſe, which is ot 
dinarily beſt made in our Kingdom, tak! 
Milk early in the Morning as it come 
from the Cow, and {yle it into a cle: 
Tub; then take all the Cream alſo fron 
the Milk you milked the Evening betor: 
and ſtrain it into the New-milk ; th: 
done, take a pretty quantity of clear N. 
ter, and having made it ſcalding he 
pour it into the Milk alſo to ſcald ti: 
Cream and it together; let it ſtand, ar: 
cool it with a Diſh till it be no mo 
than luke-warm : Then go to the Po 
where the Earning-Bag hangs, and tak: 


ſo much of the Earning from thenc: 


without ſtirring of the Bag, as . 


ſerve for the proportion of Milk, i. 


ſtrain the ſame very carefully there! 


tor if the leaſt Moat of the Curd of tt: 


Earning fall 1ato the Cheeſe, it wi 
make it rot an] mould: When the Ear 
ing is put in, let the Mik be co er“ 
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T. let it ſtand for half an hour or time as it is throughly dry, and fit to 
+ E88&-bouts, for if the Earning 12 go into the Cheele-treck; in this m an- 
e come in that ſpace, but if you ner of drying it muſt be obſerv'd, to 
it does not, more is to be put in; lay it firſt in a place where it may dry 
come. you muſt with a Diſh in haſtily, and afterwards where it may 

hand, break and maſh, the Curd dry more at leilure. 

ther, paſſing and turning it diverfly; 2. To make a Cheeſe of 2 Meals, as 
Th done, preſs very gently with the of the Morning's New-milk, and the 
e flaſh Paims 4 your Hands, the Curd Evenings Cream-milk, you mult do it 
In into the bottom of the Tub; then atter the ſame manner, and ſo you muſt 
a thin Diſh, take the Whay from if you make a fimple Morning-milk 
eis clean as you can, and ſo having Cheeſe, which is all of new Milk and 
F areared a Chceſe-fat anſwerable to the nothing elſe ; only you are to put in the 
Portion of your Curd, with both Earning as ſoon as the Milk is ſyled. if 
ads joined together, put the Curd it have any warmth therein, and not 
ir eon, and break it, preſſing it hard ſcald it; but if the warmth be loſt, it 
ore dcn into the Fat till you have filled muſt be put into a Kettle, and receive 
„af same: After that lay the hard Cheeſe- the Air ot the Fire. 

'bagrd upon the top of the Curd, and a 3. For a very dainty Nettle-Cheeſe, 
: | fall Weight thereupon that the Whay | which is the fineſt Summex-Cheete that 
drop from it into the under Veſ- can be eaten, you mult proceed in every 


ar 


; 


p when it has done dropping take a reſpect as before, in the New-milk 
non ue Cheeſe-cloth wet in cold Water, ' Cheeſe compound; only you are to put 
1. it on the Cheeſe- board, and turn the Curd into a very thin Cheeſe· fat not a- 


be Cheeſe upon it; then lay the Cloth bove half an inch, ora little more, deep, 
io the Cheeſe: fat, and to put the Cheeſe at the moſt; and when you come to dry 
u therein again, and with a thin ſlice thruſt them, as ſoon as they are drained from 
un iir fame down on every ſide; that the Brine, you ſhould lay them upon 
e Ane, laying the Cloth alſo over the top, freſh Nettles, and cover them all over 
hich lag on the Cheeſe-board, and carry it with the ſame, that ſo lying where they 
on W the Preſs, there preſſing it under a; may feel the Air, they may ripen there- 
cient weight: When the Cheeſe has in, obſerving to renew your Nettles 
tinued there halt an hour, you are, once in 2 days, and every time they are 
take and turn it into a dry Cloth, or; renewed, to turn the Cheeſe or Cheeles, 
t it into the Prefs again; and thus it and to gather the Nettles as much with- 
uld be turned into dry Cloths at leaſt { out Stalks as may be; for the fewer 
r 6 times the firſt Day, and ſtil] put | wrinkles your Cheeſe has, and the e- 
der the Preſs again, not taking it out | vener it is, the more curious is the Houſe- 
the next Day in the Evening at ſoon- | wife accounted. | 
the laſt time it is turn'd, youmuſt | 4. If you would make Flirten-milk 
be rn it into the dry Fat without any Chee/e, which is the coar left of all Chee- 
i Goth at all. When it has been ſuffici- ſes, you muſt heat ſome of the Milk 
. Wtly preſſed and taken from the Fat, | upon the Fire to warm the reſt; but if 


zo u are to lay it in a Kimnel, rubbing |ir be ſour, fo as that you dare not ad- 
Pop k friſt on the one ſide, and then on the venture the warming of it for fear of 
akÞ Sher, with Salt, and ſo let it lie all that | breaking, then you are to heat Water. 
nc:Þ* Might; next Morning, you muſt do the with which warm it, and putting in 
W. We again, and fo turn it out upon the your Earning, as betore;ſhev'd, gather, 
ap Brine which comes from the Salt, 2 or | preſs, fait and dry it, as you did all o- 
in} Days more, according to the bigneſs] ther Cheeſes. | 


ta et the Cheeſe; after this lay it upon a 5. Then, for your Eddiſh or Winter- 
wi.h Bir Table or Shelf to dry, forgetting | Cheeſe, there is no difference berween it 
\rn-þ Bot every day to rub it all over with a and your Summer-Cheeſe, as to the mak- 
re Clean Cloth, aud alſo to turn jt til ſuch ing of it; only becauſe the Seaſon of 


the 
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the Year denies a kindly drying or har- with a Penny-worth of Saffron, .. 
dening of it, it varies much in taſte, and dried and heaten to Powder, as 2. 
will be always ſoft; oft theſe Edd [little Cloves and Mace, and ſtir they 
Cheeſes you may make as many kinds | well together, till they appear bea 
as of Summer-Cheeſes, as of one Meal, | one Subſtance, and then put al! ing. 
2 Meals, or of Milk that is Fitten. See] Bag again: Atterwards you are to m; 


Cream-Cheeſe. a very ſtrong Brine of Water and s 
CHEESLIP, an Inſect, the fame and therein boil an handful of Saxif- 


as the Sow or Hog-Louſe. which when it is cold, clear into a 


CHEESLIP-BAG or CHEESELP- | earthen Veſſel; take out of the ba! a 


BAG, the Bag in which Houſe-wives Spoonfuls of the former curd, and 

prepare and keep their Renner for Cheeſe: it, with theBrine; that done, clone 
*Tis the Stomach-bag of a young Suck- Bag up again, hang it with the ben 
ing Calf that never taſtes any other Food and in any caſe alſo, ſteep in the |; 

than Milk, where the Curd lies undi- a fe, Walnut-tree Leaves, and lo le 

geſted ; of theſe Bags you are to pro- ,your Rennet a Fortnight after he; 

vide your ſelf with good ſtore, in the [you ule it: In this manner dreſs y, 

beginning of the year. In order there- Bags, ſo as you may ever have one n 
fore to prepare your Renner, at firſt o-|dy after anocher, and the younge! 

pen the Bag, pour out into a clean Vel- |[Fortnight old ever at the laſt, for t 
jel the Curd and thick Subſtance thereof; will make the Earning quick and (11 

but the reſt which is not curded is to] ſo that 4 Spoonfuls of it will be enoz 
be put away; open the Curd, out of|tor the gathering and ſeaſoning ot 

which pick all manner of Motes, either |leaſt 12 Gallons of Milk; and this 1s: 
of Graſs, or Filth gotten into the ſame; |choicelt and beſt Earning that pol: 
then waſh the Curd in many cold Wa- can be made. 

ters till it be as white and clean from] CHERRY-BRANDY, is uſu 
all forts of Motes as is poſſible; after- made with Black- Cherries, by filling 
wards lay it on a clean Cloth, that the Bottle half full with them, and adi 
Water may drain from it; which done, Brandy thereto, till the Bottle be ud 
lay it in another dry Veſſel, and take an quite full; let it be ſhaken ſometime 
handful or 2 of Salt to rub the Curd ex- and within a Month it will be ready: 
ceedingly therewith; then take your Bag Diink-+ Or if thelikequantity of Goot 
and waſh it alſo in divers cold Waters, berries, inſtead of Cherries, be put |: 
till it be very clean, and put the Curd it will make the Brandy very delicio!: 
and Salt into the Bag, the Bag being alſo and to have the Brandy dulcity'd, :: 
well rubbed with Salt; Salt the outſide to give it a fine Flavour, put in for 
likewiſe all over, and let the Pot that Sugar with Rasberries. 

contains the Bag be ſtopt cloſe a whole, CHERRY-TREE ; Stocks fo: 
year, before you make uſe of the Ren- are raiſed from Cherry-ſtones Sete 
net. As for hanging the Bags in aChim- Sowed, or from young wild Chen 
ney-corner, as coarſe [louſewives do, trees taken out of Woods, or Suche 


1's a Quitiſh way, and unwholſome; got from the common harſh red C7 


and the ſpreading of the Rennet while ry. The wild Stocks make hand!vn 
it is new, makes the Cheeſe heavy and Standard-Trees, but tho' crafted win 
10 prove hollow. When the Rennet or | good kind, they do not in many Con 
Faining is fit to be us d, it ſhould be, tries bear Fruit ſo plentifully as ti: 
ſeaſon d after this manner; open the; Suckers of the Red, being grafted et 
Bag, put the Curd into a Stone-Mortar| which laſt are of a much ſmaller gion 
or Bowl, and with a Wooden Peſtle or j than thoſe of the wild kind are, and! 


a Rolling- pin, beat it exceedingly ; then} fitted to graft Cherries on, for Wall 


add thereto the yolks of 2 or 3 Eggs, | Dwart-trees : But Cherries gratred 0: 
and halt a pint of the ſweeteſt and thick- Plum-trees will not proſper long, 1 
eſt C:czm ou can fleet from your Milk, Plums on Cher:ties; therefore ſeren 

lor“ 
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df Sugar on them. 
"Þ Joever the ſweet may be to the Palate, 
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« of Cherrics, 


Warp Spring, the fame hanging a Fort- 


deſt places However this Fruit. 
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of various colours, The Musked fort is one of our Sallet- 
ne early, and ſome late, are to be ſet; furnitures, and at the beginning ot the 
for the Orchard or Ficld, the Flan- Spring, vhile the Leaves are tender, is 
is the beſt. The Great bearing Cher- very agrecable, Ir remeins many years, 
tree is alſo a very good kind, and without being ſpoiled by the Froſt, and 
jom fails, tho' late ripe in a cold and runs to Seed in the beginning of Zune. 


As for the ordinary one, for Sallet alſo, 


ht after they are red, before they 'tis Annual, and a little thereot thould 
through ripe, and are firtelt for the be ſowed monthly, as there is occaſion 


for it. It runs very calily to Secd, and 


tires beſt, when gratted on the Black- it you would have ſome of it betimes, 


herry Stock, which is commonly done it muſt be forced by the end of Autumn; 


bout a Yard from the Ground, by 
@ hip-grafting 3 they may likewiſe be 


the Stalks are cut down as ſoon as they 
begin to grow yellow, and the Seed 


© Hoculated or budded on their own kind. beat out, as is done by that of other 
| Fhcadvantages of a Cherry-O:cha:dare Plants, 
Yo ry great; 30 Acres at Sttremeurg mn CHESHIRE, a maritime County, 


ent, producing above 1000 pounds in. the North-Weſt parts of England, has 


Ince; tho' thy are uſually worth 10 
Ir 15 pounds per Acre. 


are of an hard Subſtance, and they 
HPuſt be fully ripe ; the watry ones are 


Jo be avoided, as being cold, and ealily | 


putrifying, and the ſour are more Whole. 
= the ſweet move the Body, and 
Ire eaſily concocted in the Stomach 3} 
eingeaten in the Morning, they quench 
he Thirſt, refreſh and provoke the Ap- 
petite; the dry are aſtringent, but plea- 
Hunt to the Stomach, and make a Man 
Shave a good Appetite to his Victuals, 
ſpecially if boiled with a good quantity 
But how pleaſant 


they are Enemies to the Stomach, elpe- 
xcially the watry, filling it full of Wind. 
ec. So that few ae to be eaten at 
once, and immediately after Meat of an, 


excellent Subſtance. 


CHERRY-WINE; take the belt 


one Year, which yet might be but one the Eaſt Seifjordihire and Dervy/hirt,” 


on the Welt the iri/h-Sea, with the 2 


Counties of Wiles, Flint/hire and Den- 
he beſt Cherries for eating are ſuch ig hire; on the North Lancaſhire, and 

| on the South Shrop/hire : 
from Eaſt to Welt is about 45 Miles, 


It's Jength 


and it's breadch 25 from North to South; 
in which compals it is {aid to contain 
720000 Acres of Ground, and about 
24054 Houſes; the whole is divided in 
783 Pariſhes, and 12 Market-Towns, 
among which none but Cheſter ſends 
Members to Parliament. The Air of 
this County is fo heal:htul, that People 
generally live very long here; and as 
Hat as the Land of it lies, yet it has ſe- 
veral Hills of Note, particularly thoie 
which divide it from Srafford/hire and 
Derbyſhire : Here are alſo many noted 
Woods and Foreſts, as namely, Dela- 
mere and Maclegteld's Foreſts; and as 
tor Pai ks, Cheſhire has ſuch a number 
of them, that almoſt every Gentleman 
has one peculiar to himfelf. Fleaths 


Cherries, pick and ſtone them; then and Moſſes ate frequently here; the firſt 
ſttain them, and to a Gallon of Juice, add ſerving to feed Sheep and Horſes, and 
2 pounds of Sugar, which being put in- the other to make Turff tor Fuel. Its 
to a Tub, let it Work; and whenſa Country well watered with Rivers, 
done, ſtop it up for 2 Months, that done, as the Dee in the South-Weſt parts, the 
draw and bottle it with a little Sugar, Hꝰever in the middle, and the Merſey in 


and let it be kept $ weeks for uſe. 


+» CHERVIL., an Herb multiplied 


only by Seed, this is black, very ſmall, 
pretty longiſh, itriped long ways, and 
| grows upon Plants ſown the Autumn 
betore, knitting and opening in June, 


the North parts, bordering on Lauca- 
ire; the firſt whereof has this obſcrva- 


ble in it, That upon the falling of much 
Rain, it riles but little, but it the South— 
wind beats long on 1t, It is then apt to 
[well and ore How. Here are alto ma- 


ny 
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ny others, belides Pools, which with 
the above-mentioned Rivers, yield abun- 
dance of excellent Fiſh. The County, 
indeed, in general, abounds more in good 
Paſturage, than Corn; and its peculiar 
Commodities are, Salt and Cheeſe, both 
much in requeſt all England over; and 
the Inhabitants thereof, both Men and 
Women, are celebrated for their Come- 
lineſs and handſome Proportion. 
CHESLIP, a kind of ſmull Vermin 
that lye under Stones and! Tiles. 
CHESNUT-TREE; thoſe of Por- 
tugal and Bayonne are reckon'd the beſt, 
the brown and moſt weighty for Fruit, 
the leſſer ones for Timber. They are 
8 beſt by Sowing ; for which, 
t the Nuts firſt be ſpread to Sweat. 
then cover them in Sand for a Month, 
next plunge them in Water, and reject 
the Swimmers; being dried for zodays, 
fand them apain, and then try them by 
Water, as before: Being thus managed, 
till the beginning of the Spring or No- 
vember, ſet them like Beans, drench'd 
for a Night or more in Milk, put them 
into the holes with the point upmoſt 
being come, they thrive beſt unremov'd, 
for they make a great ſtand for 2 years 
upon every tranſplanting. If you re- 
move them, do it about November or 
February, into a light pliable Ground or 
moiſt Grave], yet they will grow in 
Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soils upon 
bleak places; on the North-ſides of Hills, 


and ſometimes near Marſhes and Wa- 


ters; they affect no compoſt but their 
own Leaves, and are more patient of 
cold than heat. They are to be ſow'd 
in the Nurſery, as the Walnyr. 

If you ſet them in Winter or Autumn, 
do it in their Husks, which arms 'em 
againſt the Mouſe. Plizy reckons them 
excellent Food, and ſo did Cæſur, when 
he tranſplanted them from Sardis into 
Jzaly, whence they came into Frazee, 
and thence to us. Some ſow them as 
the Acorn, and govern them as the Oak, 
breaking up the Ground betwixt No- 
vemter and February ; and when they 
ſpring, cleanſing them at 2 foot diſtance, 
after 2 years growth. Copſes of Cheſ- 
nuts may be wonderfully encreas'd and 


CHE 


the Nuts and Marrons are beſt, and yi 
thrive mightily, if the Ground be % 
red and looſen'd about their Roots 6 
2 or 3 Years, and the ſuperfluous Wa 
prun'd away: For good Trees, th: 
ſhould be ſtript up after the firſt yer; 
removal. They ſhoot alſo into pall 
Poles from a felled Stem. Thus a Cop 
may be ready for felling in 8 yen 
which, beſides other uſes, yields incor. 
parable Poles for the Garden, Vine-y! 
or Hop-yard, till next cutting; and! 
the Ground be proper, the Tree in 1: 
or 12 years time will grow to a ki: 
of Timber, and bear excellent Fruit, 

Cheſnut-Trees may be tranſplanted; 
big as a Man's Arm, with their Hen 
cut off at 5 or 6 Foot high, but thr 
come on at leiſure, In Plantation 0 
Avenues, they may be ſet from zor 
10 Foot diſtance, but they will gros 
much nearer, and ſhoot into Poles, lik 
the Aſh, if you cultivate them wii 
tender; but the dropping of their Leut 
is injurious to what grows under then 
Some ſay, young Cheſnut-Trees ſhou|: 
not be prun'd or touch'd with any Knit 
or Edge-tool for 3 or 4 years, but n. 
ther cropp'd or broke off. Others 4 
firm, That being grafted in Walnut, Ou 
or Beech, it grows exceeding fair, tc 
produces excellent Fruit; and ſome iu 
culate cherries in the Cheſnut, for 1 
ſmall Fruit. 

Next to the Oak, the Cheſnut! 
molt coveted by the Carpenter and ]oj 
ner; formerly moſt of out ancient Hoi. 
ſes in London, were built of it, ther 
being a great Foreſt near that City, in 
the Reign of King Henry II. Cheſni! 
makes the beſt Stakes, and Poles to: 
Pallifado's, Pediments for Vine-prop! 
and Hops. It is proper alſo tor Mi. 
Timber and Water-Works, or when! 
may lie buried; but Water touching!!! 
Root of the growing Tree, ſpoils bot! 
Fruit and Timber, It is fo prevalet. 
againſt Cold, that they defend otbe 
Plantations from the Injuries of the is 
vereſt Froſts. It's proper for Column 
Tables, Cheſts, Chairs, Stools, Bee 
Reads, Tubs and Wine-Casks, giving! 
the leaſt Tincture of the Wood of 


thicken'd, by laying tender young 


Whate nd 


Branches, but thoſe that ſpring fe $ 


een acide AED See oO <4 
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hatever; dipt in ſcalding Oil, or wel! 


:+ch'd, it's extreamly durable. It will 
ok tair without, when rotten within; 
but tis aid, The Beams premoniſh the 

all of a Houſe, by their cracking. For- 
merly they made Conſultatory Staves 
pf this Tree, and Jacob's Peeled Rods 
Were of it. The Coals of it are excel- 


1 at for the Smith, ſoon kindled, and as 


Joon quenched ; but the Aſhes ſtain Lin- 
Hen, Jeretore not proper for Lye. It 
5 adviſable to beat the Fruit down from 
The Tree, a little before they are ready 
Fo tall, becauſe they ll keep the better, 
or elſe they ſhould be Smoak-dry'd. 
The larger Fruit is a Maſculine Food 
For Ruſticks, at all times, and better 
than Cale and Rvſty- Bacon, or Beans to 
boot. In Italy, they boil them with Ba- 
con; and in Vrgil's time they eat them 

ith Milk and Cheeſe: They eat em 
At the beſt Tables in France and Italy, 
ith Salt, in Wine, or Juice of Lem- 
n and Sugar, being firſt roaſted in Em- 
rs on the Chapler, It were good to 
ropagate em among the common Peo- 
ple, being a laſting and cheap Food. In 
Italy, they allo boil em in Wine, then 
ſmoke them alittle, and call 'em Geele. 

n Piedmont, they add Fennel, Cinamon 
and Nutmeg to their Wine, but firſt peel 
them: Others lay 'em in Role-water. 

read of their Flour is very nouriſhing, 
and makes Women well-complexioned. 
*Fritters made of the Flour, watered 
"with Roſe- water, and ſprinkled with 
ee Parmegiano, and fryed with freſh 
butter, are a dainty Diſh. Eating of 
em raw, or in Bread, as they do much 


about Limoſin in France, is apt to ſwell 


the Body, but without any other hurt : 
Some account them dangerous tor thoſe 
that are ſubject to Gravel in the Kid- 
neys. They are beſt preſerved in Earthen 
Veſſels, in a cool place. Some lay 
them in a Smoke-loft, others in dry 
Barley -ſtravy, or in Sand. Their Leaves 

wake wholſome Mattraſſes, and are 
good Litter for Cattei. The Flour made 
uno an Electuary with Honey, is ex- 

ent againſt ſpitting Blood, and the 

Cough; and the Decoction of the Rind, 
' Titures Hair of a Golden colour, 


| 
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There is alſo another call'd the Horſe- 
Cheſnut, raiſed from Nuts that come 
from Turkey, which grows well with 
us, and in timeto a fair large Standard, 
full of Boughs and Branches, green 
Leaved, and nicked in the edges, the 
Flowers come forth at the ends of the 
Branches in May, each conſiſting of 4 
white Leaves, with threads in the mid- 
dle, that in their natural Country turn 
to Cheſnuts, but rarely with us. Theſe 
Trees are now highly eſteem d in France 
for Walks and Avenues: They are alſo 
no leſs reſpected here for their fair green 
Leaves and Flowers, and for want of 
Nuts are propagated by Layers or Suck- 
ers, Its Name came from the property 
of the Nuts, which in Turkey are given 
to Horſes in their Provender, to cure 
ſuch as have Coughs, or are Broken- 
winded. 

CHESNUTS; the biggeſt are the beſt, 
which after they have been gather'dſhould 
be kept a long time; by which means 
they become more ſavoury and whole- 
ſome. In ſeveral places —— there is 
but little Corn, they aredry'd and ſmoak d 
in the Chimney, then cleanſed, and be- 
ing {o prepar'd, ſerve inſtead of Bread: 
They afford large and good Nouriſh- 
ment; but being of a windy Nature, 
they are render'd leſs hurtful, if roaſted 
on Coals; cover'd a little while under 
Aſhes, and then eat with Pepper and Salt; 
yet the boiled arc better than the roaſted, 
becauſe they acquire a ſuffocating qua- 
lity from the Smoak. In cold Weather 
they are good for all Ages and Conſti- 
tutions, if taken well boiled in a mo- 
derate quantity, and good Wine drunk 
after them. 

CHEST); is an uncertain quantity 
of Merchandize as of 


Sugar Io to 15 C. weight. 

Glaſs 200 to 300 Foot. 

Caſile-Soap 2 and a half to 3 C. weight. 
Indigo 1 and a half to 2 C. 5 Score to 
the C. exc. 


CHEST-FOUND'RING. See 
Found ring. 


CHEST-TRAPS:; a kind of Boxes, 


r Traps, uſed to take Pole- cats, Firch- 


ets, 
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es, Marterns, and the like Vermine, that 
are injurious to Warrens, Dove-houſes, 
or Hen-rooſts ; the firſt of them being 
with a {ingle, and the other with a dou- 
bleEntrance are repreſented thus: 


Now for the making and uſing them, 
take 3 pieces of Oak, or Flm-boards, 
of an equal bigneſs, like to that which 
is in the firſt Figure, and marked with 
A, B, C, D; let them be 4 Foot long, 
one over, and about an Inch thick. 
which nail together juſt like a Coffin, 
and cloſe up one end with a piece of 
the Boards, which muſt be nailed faſt 
on, as A, C, E, F; likewiſe nail over 3 
main Boards, another piece, as A, F, 
G, II, which muſt be as large as any 


of the reſt, but not ſo long by 2 parts have a ſtroug Cord faſten d upon: 
in 3; and for the reſt of the covering, moving Plank, near the middle ot, 


CHE 


may ſeem to be a Cheſt cloſe 9. 
Then get 2 pieces of Wood, as I, "| 
P., Q, 2 Foot long, and 1 Inch and: 
half thick, and pierced at the end, 
M, with a hole big enough to turn 
little Finger therein; nail theſe on 
2 ſide Boards, about the middle of the- 
juſt oppolite to each other, with a p- 
of Wood an Inch ſquare, ſhaped at i 
ends like and Axle-tree, which put 
lily into the 2 holes, L, M; at hen 
dle ot the ſaid Axle- tree, frame a 1; 
tice, or hole, to faſten and tye a S 
O, N, which. may fall down upon“ 
moving Plank, when 'tis let down; 1: 
this is intended to prevent any ber 
from lifting up the cover, when o 
tis down. . 
Before you nail all the Boards toy! 
ther, make a hole in that Plank, nu 
ed A, B, C, D, at the place mark 
U, X; which hole ſhould be 2 lic: 
long, and half an Inch over, juſt op: 
lite thereto; and in the other Plant, 0 
a little hole with a Gimlet, as at R, t 
you may put in a ſmall Cord; at: 
end whercof, tye your Tricker, len, & 
T, made of a Stick as big as one's.it 
Finger, which tho' faſten'd at the e 
R, may however have liberty enouz 
to move up and down, and muſt g 
through the hole U, about 2 Inches 0: 
with a notch or 2 at T; about the e 
of it tye your Bait on this Tricke 
within the Cheſft-Trip, which ought! 
be appropriated to the nature of the Ye. 


nn r 
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or Vermine you intend to take. 


For the ſetting of this Trap, you m 


you mult have another piece of the marked V, towards the end; at ther 
lame ſort of Boards; On the other ſide ther end of the ſaid Cord, tye a in 
of the Boards, make a little hole with a Stick, marked U, an Inch and an |: 
Gimlet, at the places marked G, H, long, and half as big as one's Hing 
where faſten 2 Nails, which may be formed at one end like a Wedge; (ot! 
driven into the Poard that lies on the the Trap being lifted up about hi! 
top, ſo as to ſerve for Sockets, or as Foot, as you fee it repreſented in“ 
tho Axle of a Coach, fo that the Board Figure, and the Cord being paſted oc, 
may be eaſily lifted up, and let down ; the Axle-tree, Z, O, the little Stick ui 
and at the other end, I, K, nail another have one end in the notch T of 10. 
piece of Timber juſt equal to that mar k- Tricker, and the other end in the h 
ed with A, F, G, H, which muſt only X, and then is your Trap or Engine! 
- be faſten'd to the upper Board, in ſuch right as it thould be: If your Tric 
manner, that being let down, the whole be but 2 quarter of an Inch clcar fe 
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bottom Plank, when any Vermine 


ce in, and gives but one touch to 


pait which is on the Ticker, that 
es way, and down falls the moving 
Ink, with the Door fait ſhut. | 
$7} other Trap with the double en- 
W nce, is by much the bcil, becaute' 
- Vermine you intend to take, may 
through it to behold the prey, and. 
Ime in at which fide th-y pleaſe, and 
K-roforc will ſooner venture. It is, 
ic much after the ſame manner with 
former, having 2 turning Planks, and 
» Tricker ought to be in the middle, 
$ '/ {0 that there needs no further 
re*tions to be given about it. 
SCHEVERIL-LEATHER, a 
4 of ſoft tender Leather, made of 
Skin of wild Goats. 
BCHEVIN or CHUB-FISH, a 
eſh-water Fiſh, having a great Head. 
*CHEVIN-FISHING; this Filth 
awns in March, and is] very ſtrong, 
o' unactive, yielding in a very little 
me after he is ſtruck, and the larger 
is, the quieter he is taken. As for 
s Food, he loves all ſorts of Worms 
d Flies, alſo Cheeſe, Grain, black 
orms, ſlitting their Bellies that the 
hite may appear; he affects to have 
s Bait large, and variety of them at 
e Hook; but more particularly, his 
ight is in the Pith that grows in the 
Bone of an Ox-back, off which you 
uſt be caretul of taking of the tough 
dutward Skin, without breaking the 
ward tender one. Early in the Morn- 
hz angle for this fort of Filth, with 
Snails; but in the heat of the day, 
oole ſome other Bait; and in the 


CT 
CHEWING-BALLS; the uſe 
of theſe Balls is to rettore loſt Appe— 
tite, a thing very incident to Horſes, 
proceeding from a falt Humour, and 
bitter leg, which obltructs the paſla- 
ges of the Throat, and makes them 
102th their Food. For the con poſiti- 
on of theſe BAS; © Take a pound of 
Aa- ſutida, as much Liver Anti- 
mony, half a pound of the Wood 
of a Ba). tree, an cqual quantity of 
Funiper-wood, and 2 ounces of Hel- 
: litory of Spain. Beat all the Ingre- 
dients a part, to a groſs Powder : for 
which reaſon, the Woods mult be dri- 
ed, then put them all together into a 
Mortar, and incorporate them with a 
fuſficient quantity of good Grape-i'er- 
Juice, well clarified, pouring it in by 
degrees, till they are reduced to a Mais; 
of which make Balls of the weight of 
an ounce and a half, to be dry'd in the 
Sun: Wrap one of the Balls, in a 
Linen-clout, and tying. a Thread there- 
to, make the Horſe chew it 2 Hours 
in the Morning, and he will eat as ſoon 
as you unbridle him: Do the ſame ar, 
Night, and perſiſt in this Method, till 
the Horſe recovers his Appetite. When 
one Ball is conſumed, put in another; 
and they may be us'd on the Road, as 
vou travel, being tied to the Bridle. 
Balls of Venice-Treacle may be us'd 
n like manner with good Succeis. 
CHIBBOL, a kind of ſmall Oni- 
on. See Ciboules. 
CHICHLINGS, a ſort of Pulſe 
otherwiſe call'd Everlaſting Peaſe. 
CHICKENS; as ſoon as they arg 
hatched, if any be weaker than the reſt. 


cc 


ce 
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fternoon Fiſh for him at Ground, or 
Fly, and there is none he covets more 


an a great Moth with a large Head, | ſoon ſtrengthen them 


they mull be wrapped up in Wool, and 
have the Air of the Fire, and it wall 
to perfume 


$-hoſe Body is yellow, with whitiſh | them allo with a little Roſemary, is ve- 


Wings, which is commonly found in ry v-holſome : 
Gardens, about the Evening; nay, this 


Fiſh will not ſtick ſometimes to ſnap 
a Lamprey. 
# CREVISANCE, 


a Law-word 


For a Contract or Bargain; alſo an un- 
awful Contract in point of Uſury, or 


® Compoſition between Debtor and 
reditor. 


W 


So that you may keep 
the ſirſt hatched Chickens in a Sieve, 
till the reſt be diſcloſed; for they'll 
have no Meat lor 2 days; and foie 
Shells being harder than others, they 
will require ſo much diſtance of time 
in opening: but yet, unlets the Chick- 
ens are weak, or the Hen rude, it is 
not amiſs to let them alone under her 
| K for 


SH CHI 


for ſhe will nouriſh them moſt kindly: : CHIMINAGY, a Toll for wn, 
2 days being over, the firſt Meat to be fart ng or paflage thro' a Fore!! 
given them, is very imall Oat- meal, 'a Fee taken by Foreſters th: 0149 
lome dry, and ſome feep ed in Milk, their Baihwick for Timber, al 
or elſe fine Wheat-bread crums; and fc#c. 

after they have got itrepeth, Curds, | CHINA, a Country in the = 
Checſc-parings, White-bread- cruſt Eattern part of Afra, about 8. Une 
»ſoah'd in Drink or Milk, Bariey-meal, ! as big as England ; being a vail Kin 
or Wheat cad ſcalded, or the like fott j dom or Empire that contains G 20 
Meat, that is fall and may be caltiy | ties, 2000 U allcd Towns and 40 
Agel led But tarther, it is more pro- walled. The chief Towns of Tris 
pe to keep them a Fortinght in the rare, Petins, Kianguin, Hangchen, ( 
Flouſe, than to ſuſſer them to go a-, and anchen. The Commos 
broa 0 with the Hen to Worm! it's ve- ties are, God, Silver, Precious Sto 

Ty wholfom ne to chop green Chives a- Porcclane-d 1!hes, China-ware, Ou: 
Mong your ( hie ens moat, which will 1 ver, China- wood, Sugar, Cotto, 
preſerve them om the 85 and other 'S; les, Camphire, Rhubarb, Cue 


Diſcaſes in the Head; neither muiltney i Musk, Ginger, Oc, 
at any ome be fuller dio want Water; CHINA Or CHINA-WARI 
for it they be forced to drink Puddle, | Sce Porcelaxe. 


it will breed the %; to feed aiſo up- CHIN-SCAB, a Scabby Diſen; 
on Tares, Darne! or Cockle, is very in Shcep, that runs on the SKIN, 
TRIM zerous lor Young Ones; they will | | is an 10118 She 5 he rds, common! y « 
fitten by the aid means under their r ; 1he Dartars; Which will kill the 
Da: to have Fatcramimed Chickens, ! not remed;'d ; It comes by decker 
let hein de cooped up, when the Dam of the Sh het ds, when they he 
forfhles dem; the beit cram for them jthein to feed on Graſs cover'd wi: 
is Whceat-meal and oe made into Dew, c. To cure tt; 1. Take: 
Dough ; theſe crams are to be ſteep'd i ſin all quantity of Hyſſop and Salt der 
in Nik, and fo thraft down their together, in order to chafe the Sheer 
Throats; but they mut N be k Palate and ail over the Mouth; or el 
ſmall : md well wet, left they choak {rub it with Sch-heal or Cinqueſeil; au. 


them; and by that means they I be fat | waihing the Scab with Vinegar, arte. 


* 


in 14 days 8. wards anoint it with Jar and Hen 
To diſtinguiſn whether Chickens be 2 mixed together. 2. Others fla 
good or no; after they are kilPd, they C5 reſs- leaves in water, and therewi! 
will be ſliff and white; and firm in the | wath the Palate of the Mouth, an! 
vent, if frelln; but if ſtale, they are] the Sores. 3. But as ſome Shepherd 
limber and green in the Vent; for a j take this Scab to be a kind ot Poy, 
fcalded Chi cken do hut rub your Finger | which will commonly be as well 0: 
upon the Brea of her, and if ſhe feels | the Brisket, as upon the chin, and lay, 


rough, then ſhe is newly killed, but if tis got by Feeding after Hogs tit 


#ippery and himy, then flaie: Acram- | have the Swine-Fox ; they anoint | 


med Chicken, if far, will have a fat | with Tar and Hogr-greaſe melted toge 


Rump, and a fat Vein upon the ſide ther; and if not helped in time; one 
of the Meaſt of her, ke a Pullet. Sheep will infect the reſt. 4. For tit 
8 . LAN N 8, to cure them, common Scab, ſome take Peder 
melt os -1.,2ra or Go gale Ae, and | 1 ira? one, with Cybreſs roots, beat 10 
mix with i 1 good quantity of Brandy, {equal quantity, and mix them 


fir it together with a fiick till it is cold, } Eigue hea Rains, Camphire; anc H 
and anoint the Chihhlains with it Morn - | meited all tov ther, whereof they ms 
ing and Night, before the Fire, an OQinem ent, and rub the Scab e 

| wünz ent is to be washed over 51 


r r act e e uc\l/.!]o ww uouEKC r r . r  .,ec om cc a  .) 


| 
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r the ſmall Knobs that grow on the to preferve, and throw away the reſt ; 
too ot thoſe Threads. k eep the Black, | zrown, or Of one Co- 


1! Onion. 13 
cho LER, a hot and dry Hu- Tail, arc the mot principal to com- 


CHO CHO 


re and Salt- water mixed, and after Now, January, February, and 1Marchs 
1 '- with freih Water; butthe com-| arc the key} times tor Hound . Bitchess 


* # & a * 


1 hep: erds take nothing but Tar} or Bratchets, to be; Lined ms allo let 
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ICI TERLINGS, cut off the Moon is in Amari or G: tor 
1 * ck End of the great Cut of a Hog. tuch as are then engen dee, wines 


* let it lie in lteep a day or 2 in vor run . and thei or will de 
. er; then W. all It out and parboi! ti of mo W eg thin itch une : nav, 
nech water, fait, flices of Onion and} double; tis nor ale able 0 ] !erve 
3 Aſterwards llit it an. put A lit- the litſt or rcon l. but ihird: The 
de hite- vine on it to take away the Buch thoutd be 'd to akennel, that 
our; then put it: into frech wa- ſhe mav lite it after her whelpins, aud 
te and afterwards cut it to what ſhe ſhowd be kept warm wean your 
Iugchs you pleaſe to dreſs them. Boil! helps at two Months ent; and tia” 
. Ware er with flice 5 of Onions, and ie ome 1ifhinalty to: chooſo.u A lielp 
mom fuck with cloves, a little leaf under ihe un thi will prore the 
Fat out ot the belly Of the Hos, and ett of Liter vel ſomo hrove 


— COu pte Of Da\ ICaves, let them oY 1 1A * Nich 15 ast nee © rn er 


114 yu „1. 4 0 = $4 1 | 1 - _ a 1 is 1 
ntiy and ſcum them well, then heil; („thers remove the Wheips 
Pur in a glaſs or 2 of White-wine, ir mithe Kennel, and lay them ſeve⸗ 


! 


Wd having taken them 057 the fire, ral ang a-part one front the other; 
hem fand in the Liquor till then they warch which of chem the 
Dey are cold, lay a paper on a Grid- Zeh firſt takes and carries into her 
pu, broil them, and ſerve tim up Kennel again, and “at they take for 
© * a - the beſt ; Orhers again, will Have that 
FCIHIE TING; anyScedis ſaid To which weighs leaſt when it fucks, ta 
*, 8 it firſt thoots its ſmall prove the beſt; chis is certain, that the 
*. t into the Earth. ' lighter Whelp will prove the ſwifter. 

CHIVES or CHIEVES, (among As ſoon as the Bitch has Litter'd, tis 


Ber! alits\ the fine Threads in Flowers; requiſite to choo! e them you intend 


| CHIVES, tir with Pendants, is Jour; for the ſpotted are not much to 
Fin the Horn or Thread of a Flow- he eftecined, tho' of Hounds, the 
has a Seed hanging and ſhaking at ſpotted are to be valued. Hounds 
che point of it, as in Tulips, cc. tor Chace are to be choſen by their ca- 
CHIVES or CIVE'S, a fort of jours; the white with black Ears, and 
a Mack Spot at the Kung. 4 ON of the 
SEE) 
Tour contained in the Gall-Bladder.; poſe yo! ur Kenn! | of, an | © [ m_ Iſcent 
oa Diſtemper incident to eres in and con- * The black e Or 


ume ir 5 bei ng k MOWNn n by 1 1e! yellow- th * biac ' nned, (! the all liver. (= 
esche Skin; To cure which, lamp loure d, or al white, he une Talbots, 


ew EHlder- leaves, ſtran them unh are belt forthe we ng or Tine ithe re 
15 and give the ſame warm. ed, hether mixed of memixed, ty ft 
CHOOSING of DOGS; injbe Kani Ara th be? Vern 
4 er to chocie a Dog and Birch for i 4: | uple of theſe ate ggod for 
| * ” 

$000 '\ helfe, ſec that Your Birch come Kennel. In ther“, zake hee mars ol 
dia generous Kind, well profortion-} a 2905 iis Had bo of 4 
0 h aving lat g Ribe and Fl. ks: as iniddle proportfién, tather long thin 
10 that YUUur Dog g be ot: 2 good Breed 11 bis Noftri le, His Ka | ; 

A Young; for a youn? Dog aud an jhis Back bowed, HIS ge fairen 
* Bitch vrecd ex elle! nt Whe'ts = arge, Thigh well trallgd..Him 


CITU CHU 
firaight, Tail big near the Reins, the] ſhall have 20 or more of them tos: 
reſt lender, the Leg big, the Sole of; ther in a hot day, floating almoſt «; 
the Foot dry, and formed like a Foxs, the Surface of the Water; Let yur 
with the Claws large. Rod be ſtrong and long, your Linen 

CHOPS, cs or Rifts; are Diſ-| above a yard long, very ſtrong, 4. 
eales inthe Palatc of an Horſe's Mouth, an indifferent large Hook, baited un. 
proceeding either from coarle and a Graſhopper ; which bob up and dos 
rough Hay, full of Thiltles, and other on the top of the Water, and it the: 
pricking ſtuff; or by foul Provender, be any Chub near, he will riſe ; Þy 


full of tharp Scede, which by frequent ſo as you may not be ſeen, for he's | 


pricking the Bars of his Mouth, cauſes timorous Fith, and theretore the les 
them to wrinkle, and breed corrupt thadow will make him tink to the bo: 
Blood, which may turn to a Canker: tom of the Water, tho' he'll rife ag 
what cures the Canker in the Mouth, ſuddenly ; and this is called Bubbin: 
if it comes to this Diſcaſe, does hke-| When you have baited your Hug; 
wiſe effect its Cure; but to prevent drop it gently about 2 Foot betore!!: 
the former, wath his Mouth with Vize- , Chub you have pitch'd upon by you 
gar and Salt, and anoint it with Honey: Eye to be the beit and faireſt, and 
And for the removing of theſe Dit- | will inſtantly bite greedily thereat, ar; 
tempers, pull out his Tongue, flice it be held fait, by reaſon of his Leathe: 
with an Incilion-knife, and thrutt out mouth, that he can ſeldom breok }: 
the Kernels or Corruption, then waſh hold, and ſo it will be well to gu 


the place as before: But to prevent him play enough, and tire him, other 


— 


their coming at all, the moſt adviſca- wiſe you may endanger your Line. 
ble way is, to wath it often with Hine, If you cannot find a Graſhopper, be 
Beer, and Ale; and ſo (hall not Büſfters your Hook with any kind of Fly, 
breed therein, nor any other Diſeaſe. Worm; and if you will fiſh with a 

Chops or Cracks do allo happen in a  Graſh»pper, or Beetle, it muſt be at t 
Horſe's Legs on the bought of the top ot the Water; but if wich oth: 
Paſtern, accompany'd with Pain anda ' Baits, underneath. In March and - 
very noiſome Stench; being ſometimes * prit, Angle for the Chub with Irn 


occaſion'd by a ſharp malignant Hu-jin 7une and Fuly, with Flies, Sai, 


mour that frets the Skin. In this caſe, j and Cherries; but in Auguſt, and v# 
ſhave away the Hair from the ſore | tember, uſe a Valle made of Parma 
Place, in order to keep It clean, and| or Holland-Cheeſe, pounded with = 
apply the White Honey charge, or the | froz in a Mortar, adding a little hn 
Coachman's Ointment, which will ſpee- ter thereto; But others make a Pe. 
dily heal the Chops, if the Applicati-| of Cheeſe and Twrpertine for the V. 
on be conſtantly renew'd. The O1l of! ter-Seaſon; at what time the Cha 
Hempſeed, or of Lineſeed, ſhak'd in aſ at his prime; for then his forked berg 
Vial, with an equal quantity of Braz-| are either loſt, or turned into Gitte 
dy, is likewiſe very proper to qualify | and his Fleſh is excellent Meat bac 


the ſharp Rumours, and to heal and] his Spawn is admirable, and if he 


* 


dry up the Chops. See Clefts in the Heels, large, the Head, when the Thron 
and Scratches. 


CHUB, and Chub-fiſhms; this Fiſh] Fiſh. However, in hot Weather, '' 


well walhed, is the beſt part of 


is full of ſmall forked Bones diſperſedſ muſt angle for this Fiſh in the mig 


every where through his Body; eats{ of Water, or near the tep of it; J 
very wateriſh, and being infirm, is in} in cold Weather, near the bottom.“ 
a manner taſteleſs; tis beſt of any to} CHURCH-WARDENS; 07 
entertain a young Angler, as being jea-q cers vearly choſen, by conſent of! 
{ily taken; in order to which, you} Miniſter and Veſtry, to look to 
molt find ont tome hole, where you! Church, Chyrch-yard, Pariſh-acco! 


i 


my 
” 
j% 


ot Butter. 


'Y 


CHU 


. as alſo to obſerve the behaviour of ces thereof ſevered or unjoined. There 


he Pariſhioners, an4 to prelent thoſe 


That commit ſuch Otfences, as belong 


I: cclcliatiical Court. Thee are a kind 
pt Corporation, enabled by Law to fue 
Ind to be ſued for any thing belonging 


Io the Church, or Poor of the Parith. | 
CHURNING; the Cream being 


eatly and ſweetly kept, 1s to be churn- 
ed on thoſe Days that are ſet apart, 
either forthe uſe in the Houſe, or the 
next Market, according to the purpoſe, 
for which the Dairy is kept: The mol! 
uſual Days held among ordinary Houſe- 
wives, are lueſdays and Fridays; the 
firlt in the Atternoon, to lerve IWed- 
ue ſday- morning Market; and Friday- 
morning, to ſerve Saturday-Markert; 
Sor Wedneſday and Saturday are the 


principal Market-days of the kingdom ; 


and Medneſday, Friday, and Saturday 
the cuttomary Falling-days of the 
week, and ſo molt proper for the ute 
Now, for the Work itſelt, 
ſtrain the Cream, through a ſtrong and 
clean Cloth, into the churn; then co- 
ver the churn, and ſet it in a place fit 
{ for the action to be perform'd in it; 
7 ; : 

gas in the Summer, in the cooleſt 
place of the Dairy, and exceeding 
early in the Morning or very late 
in the Evening; but in the Winter, 
in the warmeti part of the Dairy, 
and in the moſt temperate hours, as 
; about Noon, or a little before or at- 
ter; So churn it with ſwift firoaks, 
marking the noiſe of the fame, which 


Vill be tolid, heavy, and entire, til! 


you hear it alter, and the ſound is be— 
0 | . 

come light, tharp, and more ſprightly ; 
$ afterwards you'll ſee, that your But- 


ter brealss, which 1s perceived hy its 


{ ſound, the lightneſs of the Churn ſtaff, 


and the ſparks and drops which appear 
& Vellow about the fide of the churn; 


then with your Hand cleanſe both the 
Lid and the Infide of the churn; and 


| having put altogether, you are to cover 
s the churn again; that done, with ca- 
> lie ſtrokes round. and not to the bot- 
tom, gather the Butter together in one 


entire Lump and Body, leaving nopie- 


CL 0D: - 


are many inconveniences that may hap- 


10 TY Ong | pen to Butter in the churning, becaute 
Jo the Juriidiction and Centure of the 


of the tenderneſs of its Body, being 
not able to endure either much heat, 
or much cold; tur if gverheated, it 
will look white, and crumble, and be 
bitter in taſte; and if over-cold, 'twill 
not come at all: To help thele de- 
ects, if you churn in the heat of Sum— 
mer, it will not be amiſs, during that 
ume, to place your churn in a Pail of 
cold water, as deep as the Cream riſes 
therein, and in churning, the ſtrokes 
ould go flow, and the churn ſhould 
be coo] when the cream is put in: But 
if vou churn in the ſharpeſt time of 
V Vinter, the Cream mut be put in 
before the churn 1s cold, atter it has 
been ſcalded; then it is to be ſet with- 
in the Air of the Fire, and churned 
with as ſwift ſtrokes, and as fait as may 
be; for the much Jabouring, will keep 
It In continual warmth, and you will 
have good Butter; for which, tee Brut- 
ter. 
CIBOULES, or CHIBBOLS; 
are (properly ſpeaking) but degenerate 
Onions, propagated only by Sceds, of 
the bigneſs of a corn of ordinary Gun- 
powder; on one fide a little flat, and 
half round on the other, and vet ſome- 
what long and oval, and white on the 
inſide. "hey are ſown in all Seafons; 
but herein differ from the Onion, in 
that 11 produces but a {mall Root, and 
ſeveral Stems, or upright Shoots, and 
ſuch as bring forth moſt of them, are 
moſt- cleemed; of theſe you ſhould 
be Carctu] to provide molt Seed, that 
will belt fit to be gather'd in Auguſt, 
if planted in March; they are ſown 
in almoſt every Month in the Year; 


they are thinned as well as Onions, 


and ſome that are tranſplanted will 
proiper well: In dry Summers, their 
Beds muſt be watered, and their plant- 

ing is to be always in good Harth. 
CID IR, an excellenr Drin made 
of Apples, which are reducible to two 
Heads, either the wild, harſh and com- 
mon Apple, growing plentifully in the 
Counties of Hereford, Worceſter, Glo- 
K 2 ceſter, 
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teſter, &c. or the more curious Table- ly with a looſe Stopper; afterwar!:» 
fruit, as the Golden Pp: „ Kent: mut be clas d With Clay on che 
Pippin, KV ten Pippin, l'carmam Gik fand a Cork or ſome Stopple put 
Jing) er;, Ge. weh zie PLeterrt-fg.1 Le Ven Ge: but kor the pae 
ahne, as aving a more Cortal and fonte Meeks or more, it ſhould be 
Plealant Juice that, her „g As a Day graben forth a liitle, len! | 
to the 40 the belt forts ten - Veel break, or the Liquor force | 


der, are the Ked-Hreng the White ang ; ocher Vent; That done, it mu 
Green Mw, anc Gen t- moll en, Hopped up clole again, and fo 


3er 
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ever, mixture of Fruits is a great ad- Winter-Fruits about the ſame time. 
vantage to this Liquor, the meancR. i If it FU found chat the Cider: ts nt 
Appies mingied together, benz ef- | fine: ar the times but now ment10% 
tectn (| to make as good Cideras the. et it be try'd again about a Month: ts 
beſt alone, aivways oblerving that they! ter; and if not fine enough, it Muli by 
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is that or Ked-Arcahs, with Golden | Place, fo as the Liquor may run! 
Rennets | a Leather-pipe, or elſe a Sy;/ 
June uit Method of ordering the Crane of Metal or Glaſs, ut of on 
Fruit is by. gemding, and the new in- into the other, without mg exp! 
vented. Engine is ron the {to the Air; which eis sry mate! 
MU COMMOIOUS, Many Of v hicha. e | be heeded at the fir, profiting; aud e. 
already pers d thioughlom the ig ven at all times, the pirits r C 
dom, made according to the nil V 10 being exceeding apt to cyano! 
del; but te have lately received to Some chooſ nher to fine Cider Dit 
great an 11::»rovement; as to appear Water 1er commonly end 7.5 
NOV QUE! mer lnven On, Ire ud 15 . A i bY Ra kin 85 lach is Pe 
they take up fo htte 100m, nom AIR 031M. ER About à Quarter. 01 2 
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to the cuſtonis and conveniences of throusſiſe dmolved; when: a great 
his native Country: but à due ma- {proportion of the Liquor that is de— 

agement Ol the ider altern L preſs inen t0 be purify'd, is to be taken, 
Out i of main importance; Frocecd; atter the rate of one Gallon to a Hol 
we therefore to ftrratn it forthwith thro head, in which the diſſolved ling-glzs 
a Sieve, and ſ unit up ina tlocthead or mut be boil'd, and thrown in to the 
Barrel that is, well feaſin'd and ſweer; | whole Ma of Liquor well ſtirred a- 
ſill it not up by 2 Cailons 7! leaſt, and bout, but the Vent left for ſome time 
tor 2 or 3 Days let it be fic pt up on- open, and this will fins any kind of 

L1que! 


cr 


$107: But the common Method of Muſt to every Pot:le of dead Cider, 
Intners is the belt, Wit > diflolve a and to; ping it agam: 1 Cider be on- 
91 {101 rabie quantity Of 15 glass I ly a little Mtg MARY be corrected 


1 
Dnite-wine, without putting it on the aud preteryed, by pi! ting 1 Gallon Oc 
re, which in about a MINUS time unground blanched Wheat imo a Hog. 
wil do, and turn to a Jeily that Will nead, and ſo pro ps to a great- 


ep 4 Lear; ER hen there is occae or or lefler guantity. e wh Klul— 
5 to make 1 thereof, 2 ip Scum tard groun g 2 om Pa the Ul der, 
© the top is remov'd, and there is t1- or rather with Canary- Wine and {lipt 
en what quantity will ſerve turn out into the Cask, is eftectual to preſerve 
W it, in proportion of a Quart to a Cider, or to reczver it when acid; 
Hos! head ; aud this with ſome of the bur the belt emedy is a Decyuct on 
E1quor tis to be put in, is beat to df Rutins of the San, orthet.c Lees 
ot!:, and mixt with fume more of of Spaniſh Wine. lier isacherence 
the lame Lig WOT - then pour c nto:he N between acid or arp Eider, and thar 
Vegel! minging it well together with! v hich is cager or turn'd; the firil has 


Hoon, and fo all luft to Work. the Spirits free, and may be ealily re- 
When your Liquor is very fine, let 1 by a Imall addition of new *pt- 
be drawn out of the Veſſel as it is rits, or fume {weet'tiing Maier; but 


grunk, or elſe bottled off, which is the 3 5 has ſlome of us Spirus walt— 
much better; and tis to be obſerved, ed or decay'd, ſo that all additions are 
ta: afterit is become fine, the ſooner but kcuitlets attempts to reſi ore it. Ci- 
i be drawn the better, ſince change of d de r that is dead or flat will oſten re- 
Weather alters it. Bottles of Cider. vive of itſelf, if Cole flopt upon the 
bay be kept all dummer in cold konn- -evotation of the Year and approach- 


(att, Or n Gellars in 3 if they ing Summer ; but Cer that has ac— 
re „ei C0 . Ned 11 Doe J, Wer niay 7 Gur a 1 dea: 1 (18 Or a oſs, by be nz 'F 


b] 


a. obe Kept m any cars in cool places, kept in a Beer or Al. 'V 
| , 191 ] ! $: 4 * 91 ” »? * 
Jt 4 cold Flcbr is mum better than to be recover'd. N. 


te , 18 not 
ward beat with 
and; as a deep Vault or place near a Sack and put to bord Cider, 1 
} 


= d Fountain is to be preferr'd before it and gives it gaod Spirits; and 2 
n 


= 


img them in Water. After Cider 3 ratten Apples willſometimes clarit ty 
5 been bottled a Week, if new, celle thick Citer; to conclude, Wheaten 

Dt te ame Of bottung, 4 piece of fine; Bran call into a Cask aner Workin: 
Lonf-Sugar as big as a Numeg, may [thickens the Coat or Cream, an 4 much 

be put into each . vel ch will conduces to its prefervarion. 

oY Me it bilsk; but L tl 120 (ider he kept As 0 the Vestel Y OUT. \ ider 18 put 
too long, 'tis apt 0 ma e It turn ſour; into, if new; it mult. be lcalded with 

in caſe the Bottles be in danger of ; hot Water, in whic] eme of the Null 
Froſt, let them be cover'd with Straw, jor Powe has been bot d ; but it taint- 
and about April tl Icy may be plac'd in ed, | {ome unflack'a L mn. i; 10 be put 

tic coldeſt Repotitories. into it with Water, and topping it well. 
| 0 reſtore aud mend thick and ſour }let it be roll'd about for a while; or 
(ider, a few Apples pared and eur quarter of a ound of Pepper to an 
are to be bruis'd, and put in at the Hogſhead, pounded and boil'd in Wa- 
bung of the Barrel, which will beget a | ter may help the ill ſavour: "Tis ne- 
nem Fermentation, but then you muli | ce! tary it fall be purity'd from all 
(it off in a few Days, leſt the Dregs; and ſome Vcdc! 5 notwithſtand— 
Murk corrupt the whole Maſs ; which ing the uſe of Mutt or Pouze of Ap- 
was be prevented in cafe you prefs ples, after all meld tainted, thatthere 
Your Apples, and only put in the juice: is no cure for them, but by taking oft 
The lame may be done in Bottles, by j the Head, and expoſing the whole O 
adding a ſpoonfu! or two of new pen Cask to the * and Air for a 
K 4 conſide- 


1 
* 


— 


; ge © 
ſelves for exquiſite Cider. | 
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CID CIN 


conſiderable time. But laſtly, in or- |Parpole; the Murk is to be put up tr, 
der to get choice Cider, and ſuchi as is to a large Fat, and what quaniny a 


extraordinary for its goodneſs, that | boil'd Water (that has ſtood till cot 


Liquor muſt be taken which comes | again) is judged convenient, ate! 
flit from the Muſt, without much | thereto; if about half the quantity thy 
preſlmg, and what comes afterwards „as of the Cider, it will be good; du. 
diſpoſed of by it ſelf, or mixt with if as much as the Cider, then but im! 


the Juice of another grinding; | The whole mult be left to infule av0wf 


whereas others have had the curioſity 
' 


43 Hours, and afterwards bc 


to pick the ripett Ipples off che Tres pred; that which comes from 


and to make uſe ot thein by thein-| Prefs, is to be immediately tunncyd vw 


2nd flopt, and it will be tit to dime 

It may not peikajs be improper to |a few Days. This Liquor being tor ti: 
cloſe this particular Acc, with fome | moſt part Water, will ciarify of it {c: 
few Obfervations rejating to Cider and | ſo as to terve inſtead of fmaii Beer int 


earn STEW. 2 


— 7 711 . * 4 - 4 * © 8 . : 
its proper Appics. 1. Ihen the beſt! Farniv, and to many 'tis mach mot: 4 


1 

| py F = 

ſorts of Cider fruit are far more juicy, | greeable: It may aiſo be imptav d by 
and the Liquor more readily divides } 1 


he addition ot the vettling or Lees 
from the pulp of the Ape, than im jthe Cider which was lait purity d, lin. 
the beſt Table- fruits. 2. dome oblerve, [ins it on the Pulp before preflure; 0: 
the more red any A pple iS, the better | by adding ſome overpius of Ciger tun 
it is tor Cider, and the paler the wore, the other Veſſels would not hoid, G 
and that no ſwect Apple having atelſe by grinding ſome fallen and retul: 
rough rind is bad for tus ute; bur the | Apples that were not fit to to ie ru 
more inc!mable to yeuow the fleſny into your Cider, and preſling then 
part of an Apple is, the hetter colour'd therewith. Ciderkin may be mad 
the C der will be. 3. Apples of a bit- keep long, in caſe it be boil'd attc: 
ter taſte will ſpoll your Cider, butthe | ptefſure, with ſuch a proportion of 
NuUce 08them and of Crabs will mare as | Hops, as is uſc ally infus'd in Beer, that 
good Spirits as the beſt Apples when is deſign'd to be kept for the ſame 
fermented; tor neither the four northe | time; but then the Water need not 
bitter Taſte aries with the Spirit. 4 be boil'd before it is pour'd upon the 
After your Apples are ground they | Murk. 2 
ſhould be made up in Straw or in a CINNA BAR or CINOPER, 
Hair-bag, and ſo committed to the Red-Led, a Mineral which is either Na- 
Preis, of which there are ſeveral forts, | tural, call'd Native Cinnabar, or el 
but the Screw-preſs is the beſt. 5. Artificial, which is a mixture of Brim: 
'Tis not expedient to grind or beat Ap-|itone and Quick-filver. This Mineral 
ples ina Stone-trough, becaule it brui- | is browniſh when in the Lump, but 
ſes the Kernels and Stalks, which give | being reduc'd to a fine Powder, it s 
an ill ſavour to the Cider. 6. Let not | of a very high ed Colour, and term 
your Apples be ground too fma'l, ſoſ ed Vermillion. + 
as too much of the Pulp may paſs with | CINNABARPILLS, for 
the Liquor, it being requilite to ſtrain | wounds in Horſes, -are thus prepar d: 
it from the groſs Particles of the Ap- ] Take the fnelt and cleareſt Aa- Hu- 
ples, before it is put into the Fat. For | rida, Bay- berries of Provence or Ital), 
other Particulars, ſee Raifun-Cider and | © and Cinnabar, all in fine Powder, 
Royal-Cider. | * of each a Pound, with a ſufficient 
CIDERIST, one that deals in or“ quantity of ſtrong Brandy: Of theſe 
tas the managing of Cider. make a Mals in a Braſs-mortar to be 
CIDERKINorPURRE; a Li- form'd into Pills, weighing 14 Drams 
quot made of the Mur or groſs Mat- each; 2 of which dry'd may de given 
rer after the Cider is preſs'd out for that * 3 Hali-pints of Wine, once Den 
þ 


CIN 


Forms and ſhedding of the Hair from 


thc 11cad and Neck; they are allo very 
oper for running Sores in the Legs, 


hrs, or once every Day, till the Horſe 
taken 8 or 10; making him ſtand 

led 2 Hours before and after the 
Sing ot every Doſe, Thele Pills are 
pt only of ſingular efficacy tor healing 
Tounds, but even againſt the Farcin, 


CIS 


Quitter-bones, Bunches, Waits, Cc. 


CINQUE-FOIL or FIV E- 
LEAVED GRASS, an Herb ſo 
call'd from the number of its Leaves 
growing together in a Tuft. 

CINQUE-PORT, is a Fiſhing- 
Net, ſo called from the 5 Entrances in- 
to it, and of excellent uſe for any 
Pond or River, ſwitt or ſtanding Water; 


ting Scabs in the Main and Tall, being repreſented by this Figure. 
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hat To make uſe hereof, provide 4 Poles, ' the very top of the 4 Poles, ſome ſtrong 
me] which muſt be ſtraight and ſtrong, and Sticks, to itrengthen each other, and 
not for length anſwerable to the depth of to keep all tight: For inſtance, oblerve 
the Þ the Water, the great ends are to be the ſame pointed Line, marked with 
ſharpen'd like Stakes, and notched with- little a, &, c, d, and you will caſily 
N, ina foot of the ends, to faſten the 4 comprehend it; but then if you faſten 
Na- corners of the Net, as E, F, G, H; 2 other Poles croſs-ways, from A, a, 
Je thc like notches make on the ſame unto great D, and little d, and-ftiom 
m- Poles, at a convenient diſtance, for C, ec, to great B, and little c, there is 
ral the talining of the 4 upper corners, in no fear, for the Water can have no 
p the ſame manner as A, B, C, D; the power over 1t. 
s| bottom of the Net is 4 ſquare, with CION, a young Shoot, Sprig or 
m- out any ent'rance ; to do well, you Sucker of a Tree. 
{ſhould have the help of a Boat, when CISTERNS for Vater; for ſuch 
for you place the Net in the Water ; for as are deſigned to be made under an 
d: that you muſt drive your Poles fait to Houle as in a Ce!lar to preſerve Water; 


«-# the ground, and at ſuck a convenient for Kitchen uſes, Brick or Stone may 
95 diſtance, that your Net may be {tiff be laid with Terraſs, and it will do well; 
r,  firetched out, each Pole anſwering his or a Cement may be made to join 
nt fellow in an exact direct Line, and Brick or Stone withal, with a compo- 
ic this. may ſuffice in any ſtanding Water : | fition made of flacked, fifted Lime, 
de But if in a ſwift Stream, the motion and Linſced-Oil, temper'd togcther, 


1s ot the Water will always move the Net, with Tow or Cotton-Wooll ; or elſe 
n, and fo frighten away the Filh 3 but, a Bed of good Clay may be laid, and 
2 tor the prevention thereof, faſten at} on that, a lay of Brick for the * ; 

oY Len 
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then a Wall raiſed round about, Ieav-\ 
ing a convenient place behind it to re- 
main Clay, which may be done as falt 
as the Wall is ratted ; ſo that when it 
is finiſhed, it will be a Ciſtern of Clay, 
walled within with Brick: and being in| 
a Cellar, the Brick will keep thc C lay 
moiſt, (altho' empty of V ater chat it 
will never crack: do that in any Gar den, 
or other Place, ſuch Ciſterns 
made in the Earth, and cover d over; 
the Rain- water being convey'd thereto | 
by dechning Channels running mio it, 
into which the Alleys and W Alls may 
be made to caſt their Water in haily | 
Showers, ſo may the Waters that fallin 
or near Hout'es, be conducted thereto, 

CISTUS; of this there are 2 ſorts : 
1. The mall, whichis a thrubby Plant, 
about a Yard hi th, with 2 leaves at e- 
very Joint. and Howers conung forth at 
the end of the Branches, 3 or 4 toge- 
ther, each conſiſting of 5 tmall round 
Leaves, like a ſingle Rule, of a fine red- 
diſh Purple, witht many yellow Threads 
in the middle, that fall away and are 
ſucceeded by round hairy Heads, con- 
taining imall round brown Sccds. 2. 
The Gun Cifl Zu, that 1: ies hig! er, and 
ſpreads more than the former, an nd is 
bedewed all over with clammy, ſweet 
1 hich prepared accolding to 
Art, is the black {weet Cum, cad La- 
danum : Its Flowers are larger chanthoſe 
of the former: They are Plants which 
continue Flowering from Aua to Scg— 
tember, and are railed from Seeds, but 
being not able to endure cold, they mult | * 
be houſed in Winter. 


by Sced+ of a flat and oval Ligure, part- 
Iy large and whitiſh, and as it were, 
neatly edged about the Sides, fave the 
bottom, where they flick tothe Cizral, 
in whole Belly they W CIC ohm d They 


the Wind, and 
| Root at the place ſo cover'd, by wn. 
means the Fruit that grows beyond 


may be . 


. 11. vie or Eye for the 
CITRULS, a fort of Pompions of | through. 18. 


a Citron-colour, are propagated only | Win: 3. is that which the crooked W: 


CIT 


begin to grow 5 or 6 foot long, fy. 
Wr els-tull of Marth are throw 1 

the! m, tO Pre Vent thelr bei ng bro! den 
to make thei n 


Al 8 
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part will be better nouriſhed, and 
grow bigger. See Pompions. 

Er Y, or Gentlewoman's Spi 
heel; fo called, becaute of its ma 
curious Make, is adorned with m 
Tricks and Devices, more to {h-\ 
Art of the Turner, © than to Md. 
goodneſs to the working of this .4', - 
It confi of the following ſe zveral | 
The Stock; or Wheel-itock, 
4 z. The Quill-box and bt 


* 
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with the Lid or Cover. 3. The v2 


dards or Stoops for the Axle-trec o. 
the Wheel to rel upon. 4. The turns 
Pins, to keep the Wheel in the m. 

of the Standards. 5. The Axle- tie 
G. The Button of the Axle- tree. 
The Nave, or middle of the Wee! 


4 The Rim 1 and E. 


e ö 


nes 5 po CES; 
to keep the String on. 10. The © 
be ing little turned Zu tons „ With 5 
between the Spokes to adorn it. 1 
The Screw-pin, and Screw-box in te 
Stock, by which the String is drawn, 
or let down flacked. 12. The ov 
erols, or handle of the Screw. 13. 1: 
Boſs or Cup. 14. The over-crois 10 
the Maidens or Damſels. 15. The Na... 
ens or Damſels, being the 2 Stands n 
Wunch the Spindie turns. 16. The Lev 
ther that holds the Spindle in. 17. 318 
piace, being the lron pin, With 11: 
Thread to pi 
The Feather: Fly, 


are {et in. 19. The Quill, that wii 
the Yarn is {pun upon. 20. Lali; 
The Warfe or Wharte, being that up! 
which the Wheel- Ning turns, | 
CLIVE 8 or Hui a- Cives, a ſort ot 


are ſown in ket Beds uſual.y about thee w 14 Lecks arc multiplied only 6: 01 - 


middle 01 March, and alt | 


* 


\ 
April taken up with the Earth about and become very big in time, fro 
which a part is taken to Replant; be: 


them, to tranſplant them in holes 2 


Foot Diameter, and one deep, and at 
2 Fathoins diſtance, Which ate fil! d 


he end Of lets that; TOW round about TI jeir Iu 


ing i11:pt out, and ſeparated into m2? 1 
irtle on e Ml nd tranſplanted ꝙ or 10 lu. 


with Mould; In Jane w nen! their Weins ches alunder, either in Borders or Bes 


| 


% 
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CL A | GLA 
pretty good Ground they' Il laſt 3 or | 
 WIROW removing Or any otner 
ie, than Weeding and Watering } 
nes, during the Hear; their! 


61 

5 g t] 35 th 

Ie: my are uſed for one of our Sal-! 5 y 
= 


proves an inveterate Diſtemper in N 
Horſe; to cure it, cut off the Lead! 99 . 
Leas of a Cat; then hein: L ript | 
er open st the Back, ay ker Ade 
un Guts, n the dit 1e W, Winer | 


LUTYCS, Fo . 
4 1. T, a Perfume made of an i f 
5 gement of a Civet-cat. | 7 
15 CLACK; to clack Wool, is to 2 
| @ of ihe Sheep's Mark, which makes! 5 
© $ wcight less, and yields lets Suſtom; 2 
% be hing. | 2 
EAN fort of a Kiln made 19 / 
ert Bricks, built above Ground; 28 | 
i :-1\ ingot Bricks, . 
$389, 55 (in Fal:snry) the nethe; | | 2p 
pe G6 ant! awk's Beak. ; a 4% 
. lr, V encrous Niicaſe; when VS 
it 
a 
a... 
h 
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ne Horſe's Leg: Let this Charge be 
yd Warmn, and ſerve ano! her e Cat 
_ 0 


* 


* - * — 
 — — —— 


1 
0 
11 4 
MF 06:2 \n the ſane manner, letting it lye 4 
Wa bours ata time: Atterwa do lake an ü 
1 Dunce of. Turpemſme- Oi, half a Gill; In 
. dt Brandy, and 2s much Sc ah as a! 755 81 
1 Egg, which beat altogether, a d rub} HF D J 
% the Sinew, drying it wi: k 4h ot ; A 
Iron, and it WII! CHect the Cur re. | 


We” CLAP N P. 1 and 1.coking-Glaſs, 

40 Le call'd Dorin? or Daren 15A 
Ecvice to catch Larks with ; for which 

12 tu YOU Are tO provide R Stick s, Very 
7 


is t and light about the bi gnels of; Sticks, - when you go about to ſpread 
pike 2 Of which thould be 4 F VOL} your Net, which 1s plainly repreſented 
© inches long, and ty uld all be notch-{1n the following Ligure. 

: I 


J at the ends, as in the Figure of the You are alſo to provide 2 Cord, a, 


| uCcks mark d with the * Intl a and. Atik, þ, g, which mult have 2 Branches, 
„ ficendd, faſlen on one fide a Stick of [a, k, one of them is to be 9 Foot and 
about a foot long. of the fame bigneſs jan Talk long, the other 10, with a 
with the other + Sticks, and on the o- {Buckle at each end; the reſt of the 

of mer ſide a mau Peg of Wood, mark- Cord, from 5, to g, mull be between 
ed A, z inches long; then get 3 Sticks 8122 and 24 yards long; and all theſe 


its More, each a 15 long, as the Letter 0 ,ords, as well the long ones, as thoſe 
each muſt have a C od 9 foot, faft- with the Sticks, ſhould be ſtrong twill- 
„en dat the bigger end thereo?, as e, , ed, about the bigneſs of ones little Fing- 
7 Every one of which ſhould fave aer. The next thing to be provided, i 18 
n- Buckle at the end e, for the col mmo- a St afl, m, n, about 4 foot long 7, point- 
1: W ious faſlning of them to the re: ſpeckiye ed ed at the end m:; ; ard at the end u, faſt- 
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figure 6 is the loweſt, and the upper 3, 


is but half an inch large; the 5 corners, r. as much as you can; then take 20 
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en a little Ball ot Wood, ſor the con- 
venient carrying of theſe many Neceſſa-— 
ries, in ſome Sack or Wallet; you mult 
alſo have a {mall lron Spade to level 
the Ground, as you tee occalion, and 
2 {mall Rods, like that marked, J, n, 
u, o, each 18 inches long, having a 
great end L, and thereto a ſmall Stick 
fixed, as p, with a Pack-thr ad near 
the end of the ſaid Rod; and about the 


Letter mz, being near 9 inches from it, 
tye another Pack-thread with 2 ends, 
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inches long, and about the bigne;,. 
one's Finger, pointed at l, and a | 
hole in the middle j, Pp; you mn 
likewile have another piece of Wos 
„, m, o, q, a foot long, and abo: 
inches ſquare, ſharpen'd at the end! 
make a little Engraving therein . 
avout 2 inches high, and 1 inch and? 
half broad; then bore or pierce a hg; 
in the ſajd piece above the end u, 
receive the Peg r, which mult cor 
down an inch into the hole o, and 


each hanging clear a foot long: at cach, turn eaſily about. 


end tye a little piked Stick, as 3, ; 


and at the ſmaller end of the ſaid Rod, into the hole j, and your Glals is finith«} 


When tis thus fixed, put a ſmall 


tye a Pack-thread with 4 doubles, | You mult place it between the 2 Ne, 
which muſt form 2 Loops, as o, which near the middle of them, at the Lene 


tye at the Legs of ſome Larks: You; 


muſt alſo have 2 ſmall Reels, as F, G, 
by the help whereof, you may make 
the Larks fly, as there is occaſion; the 
Jaſt thing you are to prepare, is a Look- 
3ng-Glajs. according to theſe following 
Figures. 


Take a piece of Wood about an inch 
and an half thick, and cut it like a 
Bone, but ſo as that there may not be 
above 9 inches ſpace between the 2 
ends, e, and c; and let it have its full 
thickneſs at the Bottom, to the end it 
may receive into it, that falſe piece 
marked, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which the 


, and carry the Line tothe Hedge, 
that pulling the Line you may mas 


the Looking-glals play in and out, z 


Apple and a Nut. 
turning, that the twinkling of the Gl 


to come to view 1t. 

When you intend to pitch your Ne 
be ſure to have the Wind either in fro 
or behind them, leſt if it be on eithe 


ſide, it hinders their playing. Choo! 


from Trees or Hedges, at leaſt a 1: 
Paces ; then the Ground being ci: 


the Net after the manner expreſs d! 
the Figure, vis. The longeſt Sticks tall 
en'd to that part of the Net which 
largeſt ; as for Example: In the Figure, 
that on your Right hand is bigger tha 
the other; you muſt drive the Peg 
into the Ground, and pals the end: 
of the Stick, into the Buckle of orc; 
the Cords of the Net, and the beg“ 
into the other loop of the fame ene: 
alſo do the ſame to the other Stick, 1 
the end J, but before you drive v0! 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5» muſt be let in, to receive 
as many pieces of Looking glaſs. In 


Peg into the Ground, ſtrain the Cord, 


the Sticks, as f, e, whereof one has: 
Cord 9 foot and a half long, and th! 


the middle of the ſaid piece of Wood, 


in the bottom, or under part thereof, of the longeſt Cord, about the end'o! 
the farther Stick, and retiring, drive 
your Peg 7, into the Ground, juſt 0 

pole 


by the Letter “, make a hole to re- 
ceive a little Wooden Peg, as !, 7, 6, 6 
| | 


Children do a Whirlgig, made of n 
Always keep 


againſt the Sun, may provoke the Lat: 


ſome open place, and let it be rem: 


from all Stones and Rubbith, pre 


other half a foot leſs; put the knot 4, 


middle, and carry the end to your Lodge; 
ſtrain it a little, and faſten it with a Pe 


faſt, tor the better ſtraining it, and that 
it may not flip again through your 
: thruſt againſt with your Heels. As for 


in ſuch a manner, that you may have a 
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Mite to the 2 little Pegs c, 2; that] 
dne, coming to the other end, pals! 
Dur Stick a4. into one of the ſhorter 
ords, and ſo drive your Pegs juſt with 
de others, in a direct line, as c, r, f, 
at you Cord, a, e, of the Net, may 


- throughly ſtrained. Being thus di— 
ted to ſet one Net, you cannot wel! 
Bil to ſet the other; only obſerve lo to 
Slice them, that when they are drawn, 
dne may clap about half a foot over the 
dther. 

The next thing to be done, is to take 
the grand Cord, which is to make your 
Net play ; place the large Branch a, a- 
bout the end of the Stick a, and the o- 
ther Branch k, about the ſtick &; then 
tyre the Knot h, ſo that it may reſt in the 


8 


A, and about B, make {ome kind of hold- 


Hands; juſt even with the ſaid hold-taſt, 
make 2 holes D, E, in the Ground, to 


your Lodge, it muſt be made of Boughs, 


full and clear view on your Nets before; 


and the ſame ſhould be cover'd over- 
head, and not very high, that you may 


have a Proſpect of all Birds going and 


coming. 


The laſt thing upon this occaſion, is 


the placing your Calls, (for ſo are the 


live Larks termed here) and the Figures 
direct you in what place to ſet them. 


Set your little ſtick p, in the firſt place, 


and let the upper part be about 6 inches 
out of the Ground ; then place the 2 0- 
thers q, r. on the right, and the other 
on the left, juſt at of the Rod, where 
the Cord of the faid Pegs is fixt ; that 
cone, tye the end of one of the Pack- 


threads of one of the Reels, about 3 or, 


4 inches from n, near the place marked 
n, and carry your Recl to the Letter F,; 
the like you muſt do with the other Rod, 
tied at the end o, and at equal diftances 
tye the Call-Larks by the Feet, fo that 
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and when they are withia yourdiſtance, 
pull your main Cord, and your Net flies 
up, and claps over them. 

CLARET, a Name generally given 
to the Red Wines of France, 

CLARET-WINE-APPLE, is 
fair, and yields plenty of a pleaſant ſharp 
Juice, from whence it has its Name, 
and not trom the colour; it being a 
white Apple, but makes a rich vinous 
Liquor, which, well order'd, excells 
moſt other Ciders, eſpecially witha mix- 
ture of ſweet Apples. 

CLARY, when tender, is an Herb 
not to be rejected in Sallets, and in Ome- 
lets, tis made up with Cream, fried in 
{weet Butter, and eaten with Sugar, 

uice of Orange and Lemon: This Plant 
is raiſed of the Seed, and ſaid to be good 
tor the Eycs, as alſo for ſtrengthening 
the Back. | 

CI. ASP E RS, (among Herbaliſts)the 
twined Lipgaments or Threads, with 
which ſeveral Shrubsand Herbs, as Vines, 
Briony, Cucumber, Ivy, gc. take hold 
of Trees or Plants that grow aboutthem. 

CLAY, is commended by many to 
he a conliderable improver of light and 
{andy Grounds ; and Examples are given 
of it by Sir Hugh Plat, &c. But it's 
good to try it in different Grounds, 
both Arable and Paſture; and for ſeveral 
times, at ſcveral times of the Year, and 
in ſeveral proportions too ; by which 
means may be found out, the true value 
and effect of it, and by the ſame method, 
even of all Subterrane2n Soil and Ma- 
nure; and thereby, a conſiderable advan- 
tage may be made, 

As to the leveral ſorts of this Clay, 
for Manure, Curiolity, or otherwiſe, the 
following Table may be of ſome uſe. 


A Tatle of Clays. 


Pure, that is, ſuch as is ſoft, like Butter, 
to the Teeth, and has little or no grit- 
tine(s in it. 


1. Fullers Earth. 
at Hricſtihill in Northampton- 


when you ſee any Birds near you, tis 
but twitching your Cords, and you force 
the Larks to mount a little, that there- 
by the others may take notice of them; 


Yeliowiſh, ſhire. 

| At under the York- 
| - ſinre-Wolds. 

Brown, about Hallfax, 


] White, 
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White, in Derbi Jure Lend minss. | which the Glaſs- pots are made a- u, 
li . tin, h. . 
2. Boli. J at Linton, upon Mar 21. Gray or Blueiſh Tobacco- pipe Chi. 
3- Pale: yellow, in the Marle-pit at Rip-) at 21: ilifax. 
ley. 22. A red C 125 in the 101 Sand-R oo 
4. Cowſhot-Clay, or the Soap-ſcale lying| at Rorkerharn. | 
in Coal-mines. CLAY-LANDS, are either |: 
5. A dark blue Clay, or Matle, at To! blue, yellow or white, of Which t. | 
thorp. black and the yellow are the beit fn 1 
Corn, and the white and blue the wo;? 1 
Har ſu and Duſty, when dry. Some Clays are more fat, and t 
more ſlippery, yet all are very tenacica 7 
6. Creta, properly ſo call'd, or the Milk- ot Water on the Surface, (where 1:1; 5 
white Clay of tne 1j/e of Hi. apt to ſtagnate and chill the Plants) au, 
7. The Potter ale yellow Clay „of Hale. bY dry Sealons coſtive, nardning with 4 
field-moor. ie Sun and Wind, till they are | 
8. The blue Clay of Buluingò rooſt- Po- Per, lock d! oy Induſtry, and made capa ( 
in Lincolnſhire. admit of the Air and Heavenly Fn! Au „1 
9. A blue Clay, in Eugthord-Brook, where-|ce5. The chief Produce of thei: 1 ? 
in the Aſtroites are found. tor Corn, is Wheat, Barley, 88 N 
10. Yellow-Clay, in the Scams of the Red Beans, oc, Their natural Product ag 
Sand-Rock, at Bio. to Weeds, is Goolc-graſe, large Daten 
11. Fine Red Clay, in S at Pilb ro. Taiſtles, Dock s. Poppeys, ec. ſoine 
1 * Red Sand-Rock, 8 them will bear good Clover and Ray 
ö 12. A ſoſt Chalky blue Trails, and yield rhe beſt Grain, efpec1.. 
Clay. at Butter- where there is a mixture of Lime-iloac 
4 13. A ſoft chalky Red cram, Clays hold Manure the beſt of any Lats 
| | Clay. and the mol! proper for them is Loe 


gung, Pigcons-dung, ſome tort of Marte, 

Stony, when dry. Folding of Sheep, Malt-duſt, Alles, 
Chalk, Lime, Soot, &c. 

Ty. A Red Stem ( in the Banks off CLAYING of GROUND; to 

Clay, IWinte-Carvoch, Heal! Clay 1 very Helit {andy Soil, has been 

Leppiuton, and ar] practiſed for mauy years, in ſome parts 

15. A blue Stony) Houſam in the Ai ot Jorſ-ſhire, tor the improvement ot 


Clay. | car. Corn; 3 and as the ſame may be of ul: 
16. 4 white ſtony C lay, in Camùridge- elſewhere, the manner of doing it, 11 
ſure. hus: The Clay they have near, hem 
eing dug hard by, in the declivity of 
Mixt with round Sand, or Pebble. [an Hill; and after they have bared aeg 
2 yards deep © f Sand, they lenk a ſquaze 
17. The Yellow Loam of 5 PI, 41th-ATor. Pit 6 yards dcop ep, and 8 or 10. Lande 


I Hire. iquare. Tha Cy is of a blusiſh brown 
18. A Red Fa 2A. Cloy in the Rioht-hand colour, nn ang, af all, ro cloſe. at, 
Bank of the Roa, beyond Collinnam. and very ponderous ;-1t burns well kor 
near the Lime-HNilns. e 8. They lay oo load of C. 
19. A Red Sandy Clay, in the Red Sand- upon an Acre of Ground; they dig i: 
Rock, near 10% on. „lid ju: Nd E! iy in a dry Summe 
they obſzren that for 3 or 4 Years, 1 
Mixt with flat or thin Sand, glitter ing! continues f1ll in clods up the Land 
With Alica. and that the firſt year the Land fo Ma 
| {nur'd, bears rank, il colour a, and Broad. 


30, Crouch white Clay, Derc) lire, of grain d Barley; but after warde, a plump, 
| [In ad Corn, like Wheat, Tais Ci2)'s 
' Dangui d. 


2 ry | — * ö * * ＋ * wen » ' ” {3 
it put for the convenience of Carriage; to the utmoſt 


C LO C LO 

Pnur'd, will, by certain experience, | out Rings: Allo pieces of Wood or the 

z years in the Ground, and in lome [!ike taſten d about the Necks or Legsot 
es more; and then the Ground mult | Beafts, to prevent their running away. 
clayed again. Now, this Sandy To CLOSE an Account, to make 

Hund, unleſs clay'd,” will bear nothing | an end of, or ut it up, by drawing a 

'r Rye, whatever other Manure or | Line. Gen whenno more is to be added. 


me your compoſt be; but once: yd, CLOSTD) bill ND, an imper— 
. 7 . * . 6 * ' * * * 
«will bear Oats, Barley, Peaſe, e-. tection in the lind-quarters of ſome 


TCLEARING of Beer; thereaie ma- [Hyries : Thus a Horle is faid 7 be foo 
ways for it; but the beſt thing, to | warb cle cd behind, when the Hams are 
bake it very fine, is fixed Nizrez as ailo |nexter each other than the Feet, etpeci- 
Huinteſſence of Alalt, and of ne, ally the Points of the Hams called the 
e of Ezgs, being made into Balls, | Hocks, and the diſtance Nill enlarges to- 
ith alittle Flory, and caſt into the Beer, | wards the Feet. Such Bow-leg'd Hor 
. cleauſe, feed and preterve ſes, are many times good, yet they ge- 
de {:me, eſpecially, it alittle Iuing— "als nerally have a weak Hind-hand, and 
de 2.ided thereto : Oil, and Quintelience in great deſcents are apt to ſtrike their 
r lg, pertorm the fame Operation Hams againſt one another, 
eficciually 3 its clear'd alſo, and ſtrength-; CLOS, or Founder; a Diſtemperin 
end tro {uch a degree, that it may be the Feet of Cartle, taken by ſome Cold, 
call d, Beer-Royal, only by adding in after a great heat or vehement Travel, 
the Fermentation, ſome burning Spirit, which has ſtirred the Blood, ſo as it 
which alſo gives durability thereto, even goes down to the Feet, and it will ſud- 
I. beyond that of Double Beer. deniy vilit their Hoots, ſo as to fret, hurt, 
CLEAR WALK; this 15 a term and pain them, that they ſhall not be able 
teluing to Game-Cocks ; and honihes, to cruſh that place. In order to the 


the Place that the Fighting-Cock is in, cure of it, if the Blood reſis nigh thel cos, 


and nonc other. above the Hoof, you ſ:ould only chafe 
CLEFTS and Cracks in the Heels, the Beaſt often, and rub him hard, to 


iſcaſe incident to Horſes, that comes make the Blood retire: I that profit 
ſ-veral ways; either by over-hard Rid- not, you mult lance his Feet rontly round 
ing, or Labour, which occaſions Sur- on the edges of the Hoots, wv 


Fits; or by giving them unwholſome, races not deep; and if the Blond bo gone 


which corrupts the Blood, and cauſes; with a ſharp Knife, in the midi, under 
tue peccant Humours to fall down, and both the Cliws; afterwards ly a Tone 
lettle where the Sorrances are; this] thereto of laut, mixed with Salt, Net 


makes the Heels very raw, and to run] tles, and Vinoar, and mah 


it; or by waſhing them when bot, doven into the Took, open it 2 Viet 


oleniively with ſtinking Water and Mat- | kin of Proom, if you cen; lot not his 
ter, which prove extremely troubleſome. Feet come to any Water, til bo be wy In, 
For the cure, ſhave away the Hair from but keep hin dy in the Stall; care matt 
the part, and apply to it the Oil of Hen. be alto taken in the cutting, that the” 
ed, or for want of that, of Led, Blood do ifte, otherwitt it will geb 


ſec, | 
which is an excellent Remedy. 2. Take to butlefickion, and to Impoſtuamate; 
Linſeed Oil, and Aqua Vita, of each an far which reaſbnit mull be opened and 
equal quantity, ſhake them tog ther ina cleapſed well an Corh,. tend in Vis 
Gifs, till they be wellmixt, and then a- neo, Salr, and Oil, boand thercto; At 
neint the Clefts, See more under the lait, take of old Gree, ond Dagr-fiet, 


icq Ya el; | ' 4 5 
ly Scratch. meitd tagetber, an gba proportion, 


* , , % * I * . * _ 8 7 . : 5 » » . - * 1 * 4 
C. OF F, is that wherein any Goods and heal ir therewith. It the Blood fall 
* , — 
arts of the (i-as, you 
A © Y.. » g . Ss. * | ig 75 LF. 3 - 4 7 4 G 
as Pepper into a Bag; Butter, Soap, Pitch, mul! then pare the eue thereof, tothe 


LUCTO) 
Ge. in Barrels. quick, and ſo let it bleed, that no Im- 


4. A _ . 4 . . 
CLOGS, a ſort of Pattens with- poſtumation may bethere, 
CLOTH 


— 


.CLO 


CLOTH-MEASURE ; thus it 
ſtands in the various parts of England. 

Kent, York, Reading-Cicths are 6 quar- 
ters and an half broad, or 34 yards long, 
and 86 pound weight, 

Srffolk, Norfolk, Eſſex, 7 quarters, 22 
yards, 8opounds, 

Worceſter, Coventry, Hertford, 6 quar- 
ters and an half, 30, or 33 yards, 78 

unds. 

Gloceſter, Oxon, Wilts, Sommerſet, 7 
quarters, 29 or 32 yards, 76 pounds. 

Suffolk-Sorting, 16 quarters, 24 and 25 
yards, 30 pounds. 

Broad and narrow Yorkſhires, 4 quar- 
ters, 24 and 25 yards, 30 pounds. 

Taunton, Dunſtable, Bridge-water, 7 
quarters, 12 and 13 yards, 30 pounds. 

Dewvonſhire-Kerhes and Dozens, 4 quar- 
ters, 12 and 13 yards, 30 pounds. 
Checker-Kerſies, Grays ſtrip'd and 
Plain, 4 quarters, 17 and 18 yards, 24 
pounds. 

Penniſtons or Foreſts, 3 quarters and 
an half, 12 and 13 yards, 28 pounds. 

Sorting-Penniſton, 6 quarters and an 
half, 13 and 14 yards, 35 pounds. 

Waſhers of Lancaſhire, 17 and 18 yards, 
17 pounds. 

Sack of Woolls, 364 pounds. 

Tod 28 pounds, to 1 Sack 13 Tods. 

A Nail, 7 pounds. 

1 Sack makes 4 Standard-cloths, 24 
yards long, 6 and a halt quarter wide, 
of Co pound weight, call'd Sortirg- 
cloths. | 

CLOVE, a term uſed in Weights; 
in reſpect to Wool}, 7 pounds make a 
Clove; but in Ee, 8 pounds of Cheeſe 
and Butter go to the Clove; and 31 


Cloves, or 250 pounds to the Wey; In, 


Suffolk, they are allow'd 42 of tholc 
Cloves, or 336 pounds tothe Wey. 
CLOVEN-PIZ Z. LE; a Diſeaſe 
in Lambs, that have their Pizzle cloven ; 
for which there is no other remedy, but 
to keep it clean, till it be big, and to a- 
noint it with Tar, and then to kill the 
Lamb, for he will dye at length. 
CLOVER-GRASS, has obtain'd 
the name, and is eſteem'd the principa! 
of Graſs. both for the great improve- 
ment it brings by its prodigious Burden, 
and by the excellency of the Grats or 


.CLO 
Hay, for Food of Cattle. A rich h 
Land, that is warm and dry, is mg: a 
proper for it; but it will alſo pro? 
if ſowyn in any Corn-land, well Manus, 
or Soil'd, and brought into perfect T. 
lage; and Old Land, be it coarſe, or tit 
long Untilled, is beſt for Corn, and he: 
and moſt certain for Clover-Graſs ; 1. 
when the Husband-man has corncd }: 
Land, as much as he intended, then 
to be ſown with Clover, in the wo 
proper Seaſon; but poor Lands W- 1 
do tor it. unleſs burnt, or Denſhired, I 
med, Marled, or otherwiſe manu: 
There are ſeveral ſorts of this Grass, U. 
the great Clover is reckon'd the he! 
the Secd of which is like that of Muſt: 
only it is rather oblong than round; t 
choiceſt is of a greeniſh yellow col 
{ome of it a little reddiſh, but the bud 
is not 10 good. 

An Acre of Ground, will take up 1: 
pounds of Clover-graſs-ſeed; but it 1t 
husky, a true proportion of it is to 
found out according to the foulneſs: 
clearneſs you make it; but care mult t: 
had, that enough be ſown, for the mor 
there is, the better the Ground is ſh: 
dowed, and that the Seed be new, an 
of the firſt fort. As for the time an! 
manner of {owing this Seed, when tt: 
Land is manur'd, firſt fow your Bart 
or Oats, and Harrow them ; then tt: 
Clover-Graſs upon the ſame Land, « 


Buſh; but the Corn muſt be thinner thu 
ordinary; and this about the end 0 
March, and throughout April; but! 
caſe this Seed is to be ſowed alone, ti: 
beſt time is about Michaelmaſs, when! 
will be more free from Weeds, than! 
ſown in the Spring, and will gain a Hen 
and ſtrength enough to preſerve It 
againſt Winter, 

You may cut the firſt crop of Hay, ? 
bout the midſt of May, which takes g 
more time and labour to dry than 0 
dinary ; but if it grow not too ſtro!! 
it will be exceeding rich and good, T= 
time of cutting it, is when it begins! 
knot ; it may yield 3 ſuch crops in! 
year, and after ail be Food for Cate 
the Winter, or till Fanuary, as yo! & 
wich other Ground, There muſt bebe 


2 Cres 


ver'd over with the fame Harrow, c 


Treins to change its colour, and t 
Fralk to dve, and turn brown ; Cattle 


Tome Shed or Out-houſe; for they'!] in- 


Fill alſo grow Fat, with what falls 


herefore ſome have preſcribed, to give 


Fic much. 


0 
E we are to expect, and certain black 


1 
4 
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crops expected. if the Seed is to be 


Preſerv'd; and about a Month after it is 


n the Husk, it” may be ripe, when it 


he 


1] eat the Stalk or Hawm, after the 


&-ed is thraſhed out; but if too old and 


If after 2 years 


dard, they will not: ; 
„you ſutter the 


anding of Clover-Grais 


utter crop fo Nel its Zeed, the Land 
Juill be new ſtor'd with Clover, fo that 


need not be converted to other uſes; 
Ind ſuch is the property of it, that. 


when it has grown 2 Or 3 veats, it will! 


ELV 

| when nearer, appear whitiſh, and the 
Seaſon is cold and dry, it {iznifies Szow 
or Hail; it the Clouds be very hich, and 
move another way than th» Wind blows, 
or than the other Clouds move, thar are 
lower, the Wind either rites, or is turn- 
ed; and if they 2ypear like Flocks of 
Sheep, or of a colour, Wind alſo 
follows: When ball wateriſ Clouds 
appear on the tops of Hills, it's a ſign 
or Rain to follow, moreparticulatiy oh- 
lery'd in Cor | 


nds 


1129 7 
+ + » + 


; the like is Hbſerv'd 
of Ro/rmmayy tof ping in York/ure, and many 


other places in #agland: Clouds moving 


o frame the Earth as to be very fit for towards the Sun, denote Winds and 


orn again. 


Tempeſt; their reſting over the Sun, at 


As for the Graſs, one Acre of it, will Sun-riſing, and making, as it were, an 
Feed as many Cows as 6 Acres of other F.clipſe, portend Winds, and if from the 


icker, more in quantity, and fatten 
ell; the beſt way of Feeding it, is to 
cut it daily, as 'tis ſpent, and to give it 
he Cattle in Racks, under Trees, or in 


zure it much with their Feet; Swine 


rom the Racks; but it tis not good 
o let Cattle that are not us'd to this 
Food, cat too liberally of it at firſt; 


lire Straw mixed therewith, in the 
ginging, or to Diet them as to the 
ua"tity. 
* About the middle of March, thraſh 
and clean it from the Straw as much as 
ny be; beat the Husk again, being 
xceeding well dry'd in the Sun, after 
he firſt thraſhing ; and ſo get out what 
Feed you can, or elſe Sun it in a hot 
nd dry Seaſon; then rub it, and it will 
{ CLOUDS; as they vary in form a- 
ne, or motion, indicate to us the Wea; 


Ones, appearing in a clear Evening, arc 
undoubted ligns of Rain to follow ; or 
if black, blue or green Clouds appear 
ncar the Sun at any time of the day, or 
Moon by night, Rain uſually follows ; 
Allo in a fair day, if the Sky ſeem to be 


$ommon Graſs; the Milk will be much | South, Winds and Rain: IF ſingle Clouds 


fly apace in a clear day, Winds are ex- 
pected from that place, whence they 
come; vrhen they grow and appear ſud- 
denly, but the Air otherwiſe free from 
Clouds, it ſignifies Tempeſts at hand, 
eſpecially if they riſe towards the Soutn, 
or Weſt, | 

CLOVES, the flowers of a Tree 
growing in India, the form, bignels, 
and leaves are like the Laurel, except 
that they are narrower, The flowers 
are at firſt White, then of a dark Green, 
and at laſt Ruddy, which grow hard and 
become Cloves. 

CLOUGH or DRAUGHT, an 
allowance of 2 pounds at every 2 hun- 
dred Weight, for the turn of the Scale 
that ſo the Commodity may hold out? 
when ſol by Retail. ; 

CLOYED or ACCLOY ED, * 
Term us'd by Farriers, when 2 Horſe is 
pricked with a Nail in ſhoving. See 
Pricht. 

. CLUNCH or BLUE CLUNCH, 
a kind of Subttance found next Coal, fup- 
on ſinking the Coal-pits at [?7dres. wry 
in St: Ford. Ii re. 5 

CLUNG, ſtuck. cloſe together or 
withered, as Fruits may be. 

CLUSH, and Swollea Neck, a Di- 
ſtemper in Cattle, cur'd in this manner; 


dappled with white Clouds, which is 
ually term'd, A Mackerel Sky, it com- 
only predicts Rain. When great black 
Clouds come out of the North, and 


firſt, let the Bealt reſt 3 or 4 days, then 
take Freſh-butter, Honey, Hogs lard, 
and Wax, all in equal quantities, meit-4 
together into a Salve, with witch anoint 
L the 
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the place; alſo, if the Neck be ſwollen 
and raw, take Honey, Maſtick, and a 
little freſh-butter, (without Salt) or treſh 
Swine's-greaſe, (without Salt) and hav- 
ing boil'd all together, make ule of it 
for an Ointment : When 'ris puffed up, 
ſwollen and raw, take Elecampane, we! 
boiled, and ſtamped with Hogs-greale, 
Weather-Fat, Honey, Frankincenſe. and 
new Wax mingled together, and anvint 
the place therewith. 

CLYSTER.. See Gliſter. 

COACH-HORSE; to chuſe one 
for a Coach, which is call'd the Swift— 
draught, let his ſhape betall, broad, and 
well turniſhd, not groſs with much 
Fleſh, but with the higneſs of his Bones; 
his Neck ſhould be {trong, his Breaſt 
broad, Chine large, Limbs ſound and 
clean, and Hoots tough ; and for this 
purpoſe your large Engliſh Geldings are 
beſt, your Femniſh Mares next, and your 
ſtrong Stonc-llorles tolerable, They 
muſt have good Dreſling twice a day, 
Hay and Provender their Belly full, anc 
Litter enough to tumblein; they ſhoutd 
be Waſhed and Walked after Travel; for 
by reaſon of their many occaſions to 
ſand ſtill, they mult be inur'd to al! 
Hardſhip, tho' it be very unwholtome. 
Their beſt Food, is ſweet Hay, or well 
dry'd Beans and Oats, or Bean-bread : 
The ſtrength of their Shoes and the gal- 
ling of their Harneſs ſhouid be look'd 
after, their Legs kept clean, eſpecially 
about their hinder Feet ; and they muit 
Rand in the Ilouſe warmly cloat hed. 

COACH-MAN's OINTMENT, 
for Sores in Legs that are not gourdy ; 
being a cheap and eflectual Medicine for 
Pains, Mules, Clctis and Rats-Tails: 
« Take common Honey and Powder of 
“ Copperas, of each a pound and a half, 
« and mingle them in a Pot over a gen- 


« tie Fire, ſtirring them conſtantly till 


« they begin to boil : At that inftant 


„ remove ihe Pot, ard when the Mat— 
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every 2 Days, after it has been ſlage 
and rubbed with a Wilp. 
COAL-FIRE, (in Husbandey); 
parcel of Fire-wood ſet out for fue 
uſe, containing when burnt, the quiz 
tity of a Load of Coals. | 
COALS-SMALL, are made oft! 
Spray and Bruſh-wood ſtripped off tron: 


the Branches of Coppice- wood, Wia 


is ſometimes bound up in Bavins . 


this uſe ; tho” alſo ir be as frequent 


charred without binding, and then +: 
This the 


one of the Bayins, or part of the Spry; 
on fire, 2 Men ſtand ready to throw «© 
Bavin upon Davin, as faſt as they tat 
Fire, which makes a very great an! 
ſudden Blize, till all is burnt that lis 
near the place; but e re they begin v 
{et Fire, they fill great Tubs or Vee; 
wich Water, which ſtand ready by them, 
and this is daſked on with a great Dil) 
or Scoop, fo ſoon as ever they has 
chroven on all their Bavins, continua, 
plying the great heap of glowing Co. 


which gives a ſudden ſtop to the fur 


of the Fire; while with a great Rab. 
they lay and ſpread it over, and ply cal 
ing Water ſtill on the Coal, which a 


now perpetually turn'd by 2 Men, wif 


great Shovels, a third throwing on t= 
Water; and this is continued to be Cor! 
til no more Fire appears, tho? they cat 
not from being hot: Then they (hor: 


them up into great Heaps, and wif 


throughly cold, put them up in Sach 
tor London; where they are uſed by c. 


versArtificers,both to kindle greater 


and to temper and anneal their ſever! 
Works: To fay nothing of the ordini) 
uſe of them in Families, to kindle the! 
Fires, when out. 
COARD; See Cordof Hood. 
COASTING; upon the tran{plant 
ing of a Tree, it ſignifies to place tit 


« ter is half cold, add an Ounce of Arſe- fame fide of the Tree to the South F 
* ih powder'd.” Then ſet it on the! c. as grew formerly that way, whe 


Fire again, ſtirring it till it begins to 


boil; that done, take it off, continuing 


to Hir it till it grows cold, but fo as to 


avoid the noiſome Smell. Anoint the 
Part ſlighily with this Ointment, once 


4 


it ſtood before. | 
COCK; this Bird, in general, 1s the 

molt manly, ſtately, and majeſtical, © 

ali others z being very tame, and Fam i. 


with Mankind, and naturally inclin, (0 
e 
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rr 


| . ſhape of a Dunghil-Cock, he ſhould 


, and yellow with yellow ; his Bill 


+; COCK-CHAFERS, Inſects burt- 


COC 
e and proſper n Habitable-houſes: | 
is hot and ſftrong in the Act of Ge- 
ration, and will ſerve 10 Hens very 
ell; delights in open and free Plains, 
nere he may Lead forth his Hens in- 
green Paſtures, and under Hedges, 
bat they may warm and bask them- 
Yves in the Sun; for to bc put UD with— 
ig Walled places, or in Pay'd-courts, 1: 
molt unnatural to them, neither wil] 
they thrive therein. As for the choice 
of a large and well ſiz'd- Body, long 
m the Head to the Rump, thick in 
e Girth, his Neck ſhould be long, 
looſe and erected up high, as the Falcon, 
anc other Birds of Prey are, his Comb- 
W2:tles and Throat large, of a great 
empals, ragged, and very Scarlet-red, 
Is Eyes round and great, the colour 
plwerable to the colour of his Plume 


» 
warm'd (till it be as thick as 
with his Bread. Four days befor 


ing, 


TIT 
2 Month, before lu. aht; for the firſt 


fortnight, let him {Le 12d with ordina— 
ry Wheat-bread, and be iſparred for 4or 
5 Days that he las been in the Pen; af 
ter wards ſpar him daily or every other 
Day, till about 4 Days before he is to 
ight: The 2d Fortnight, he is to be fed 
with fine Wheaten-bread, kneaded with 
Whites of Egge and Milk, and every 
Meal have 12 picks or Corus of Barley: 
The Water is not to fland by him, for 
then he will diink too much, bur give 
him Water 3 or 4 timcs a day. It he 
be too high-ted, ſtive him, and give 
him a Clove of Garlick in a lime et 


Oil, tor ſome few days; it too low fed, 


give him 2 Volk of an Egg, but and 
a8 N acle) 

C M1 . 

let him have the Cock-IHy top, 
Violet and Strawberry-lezves, chopt 


Mail, as gray with gray, red with mahl, in freſh butter; and the morning 


aooked. ſharp and ſtrongly ſet on his 
Acad, the colour ſuitable to the colour 
Of Feathers on his Head; his Mane o. 
Neck-teathers very long, bright and 
Ling, reaching fron-his Head to his 
wulders ; his Legs ſtraight, and of a 
rong Beam, with large long Spurs. 
arp and a little bending, and the co- 
ar, black, vellow, or browniſh ; his 
C!2ws, ſhort, ſtrong, and well wrink- 
Ed; his Tail long, and covering his Bo. 
very cloſe; and for the general co- 
pur of a Dung-hill-Cock, it ſhould be 
ted : He ſhould be valiant within his 
wn Walk, and if hebe alittle Knaviſh, 
e is ſo much the better; and he 010116 
often Crowing, and buſy in ſcratch— 
ng the Earth, to find out Worms, and 
her Food for his Hens. See Game 
Cock and Hen. 


Tv! to Trees. 
5 COCKET or COKET, a Scal 
belonging to the King's Cuſtom-houſe: 
Alto a Scroll of Parchment ſeal'd and 


Ccliver'd by the Officers of the Cuſtom- 
avuic to the Merchants, 
their Goods, 
cuſtomed. 


4 COCK-FEEDING; whena Cock 


17 upon entry ot 
certitying that they are 


he is to Fight, put down his Throat a 


piece of freſh butter, mixt with Pow- 


der of Whire-Sugar-Candy. 
COCKING-CLO'TH ; a Device 


ro catch Pheaſants with; tor which, 


ake a Cloth of coarſe Canvals about an 
Ell tquare, and put it mio a Tan pis, 
ro colour; then hem it about, and to 
each corner of the Cloth fow a piece of 
Leather about 3 Inches quatre, and fix 2 
Sticks croſs-wiſe, to keep it out as A, 
B, C, D; there mult allo be a hole in 
the Cloth to look out of, as E, Which 
this Figure repreſents. 


1 


1 E 
W 


A 


+1 1. ** 
* 


4: !3ken from his Walk, he is to be ted, 


An 
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And being provided with a ſmall ort 
Gun, when you are near enough, hold 
out the aforcſaid Cloth at Arm's end, 
and put the Noſel of the Gun out of 
the hole, which ſerves as a reſt for the 
Gun, and ſo let it fly, and you'll ſeldom 
mils; for by this means the Pheatants 
will let you come near them, and the 
Cocks willbe ſo bold, as to fly at it. 

COCKLE. See Darnel. 

COCKPIT; a Place made for 
Cocks to fight, in, being uſually a Houle 
or Hovel cover d over. The place in 
which they fight, is a Clod, that is, 
the green Sod; which is generally made 
round, that all may ſee; and about which 
there are Seats or Places for the Specta- 


tors to fit, of 3 heights, or more, one | 


above or wider than another. 

COCK-PIT-LAWS; in ſetting of 
a Cock, none are to be upon the Clod, 
but the 2 Setters choſen for that end ; 
and when the Cocks are ſet Beak to 
Beak, in the Middle of the Clod, and 
there left by the Setters, if the ſet Cock 
do not ſtrike in counting 20, and 6 times 
10 and 20 after all, then the Battle is 
loſt: If he ſtrike, then they are to be- 
gin the counting again. In Setting, if 
any Otter a Mark to a Groat, or 40 
Shillings to One, or to Pounds to 5 Shil- 
lings; if any take the Wager, then the 
Cock is to be Set, and they are to fight 
it out. Done and done is a Wager, or 
ſufficient Betting, when the Cocks arc 
caſt on the Clod, or in Fighting. 

COCKREL; a young Cock, bred 
for fiohting. 

COCK-ROADS; a fort of a Net, 
contriv'd chiefly tor the taking of Wood- 
cocks: the Nature of which Bird, is to 
lie clote ail day under ſome Hedpe, or 
ncar the Roots of tome old Trees, pick- 
ing tor Worms under dry Leaves, and 
will not ſtir, without being diſturb'd ; 


neither does he ſee his way well before 


him inthe Morning early ; but towards 
Evening, he takes wing, to go and get 
Water, flying generally low ; and when 
they find any thorough ;- fare in any Wood, 
or Range of Trees, they uſe to venture 
thro'; and therefore, the Cock-Roads 
eught to be made in ſuch places, and 


your Cock-Nets planted according tog 


11; having firſt tyed on you Pullis 
| J 


COC 


following Figure. 


Suppoſing then that your Range cg 
Wood be about zo paces long, cu; 
Walk through it about the middle, : 
bout 36 or 40 foot broad, which mu: 
be ducctly ſtraight, with all the Shiv! 
and Under-wood carry'd away, in us 
manner ſhould all the Boughs that har} 
over the ſaid Walk be cut off; then chu 
2 Trees, oppoſite to each other, as tt 
prelented in the Figure marked 4. 
and prune or cut off all the Front-bouyt: 
to make way tor the Net to hang i: 
play; next provide 2 ſtrong Legs 0 
Wood, which open or cleave at {the 12 
geſt ends, as marked C, D, the mic: 
parts tye faſt to ſome Boughs of t:: 
Tree as the Letters E, F; direct; 
let the Tops hang over, as G, H, * 
preſent, You ſhould always have 14 
dy good Store of Pullies, or Buck. 
made of Glaſs, Box, Braſs, or the is 
ceording to the Form delign'd by!“ 
Figure, which ſhould be about the Bi! 
neſs c a Man's Finger, and faſten 0: 
at each end of the Perches or Legs © 


bon 
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zur the 2 Branches marked 3, 2 cer- 
In Cord of the Thickneſs of ones lit- 
q tle Finge:; then 
tie another 
knot on the 
ſaid Cord, a- 
bout the dj- 
ſtance of an 
hands ' breadth, 
from the firſt 
knot marked 4, 
and ſo let the 2 Ends of the Cords hang 
Jown about a foot long, that therewith- 
vou may faſten them to the Pullies, 
which are at the Ends of the 2 Perches 
or Legs, as is marked by I, L, cloſe 
to the notches G, H : Clap into each 
Pulley, a ſmall Pack-thread, the end of 
each ſhould reach to the foot of the 
Trees, that by the help thereof, you 
my draw up 2 ſtronger Cords into the 
aid bullies where you hang the Net, 
and not be forced always to climb up 


into the Tree. 


Laſtly, Provide a Stand to lie concea- 
led, about half a dozen Boughs pitched 
pp rogether may ſerve for that end, 
with a ſtrong crooked Stake forced 1n- 
to the Ground, juſt by the Stand, on 
which faſten the Lines of the Net, 
When tis drawn up remember to tye 
ag Stone to the end of each of the 2 Cords, 
out 4 or 5 Pounds weight a- piece, 
that when you let go, the Weight of 
the Stones ma 
wih a ſtrong fall, and pull up both the 
Stones and upper part of the Net, cloſe 
to the Pullies I, L; the Stones are mark- 
ed M. N, and the Figure repreſents the 
whole Net, ready for uſe; The ends of 
both Lines muſt bedrawn to your Lodge 
or Stand, and wound twice or thrice 
about the crooked Stake to prevent the 
Filling of the Net; till ſome Game flies 
againſt it. | 

COCKS- WALK; the Place where 
a Cock is bred, to which uſually no o- 
ther Cock comes. 

COD, a Shale or Husk. 

CODLIN, an Apple proper to be 
codled or ſtevyd, which is very neceſla- 


ry for the Kitchen, and makes tine Sum- 
mer-Cider; the Tree is a good Bearer, 


kither in Standards or Hedges. 


torce down the Net 


C OF 
CO Ds or Stones Swelled; in Horſes, 


comes many Ways, either by Wounds, 
or by the Sting of ſome venomous Crea- 
ure, or by fighting of one Horſe with 
mother, or by means of evil Humours, 
which corrupt the Maſs of Blood, that 
falls down tothe Cods, or from a Rup— 
ure; alſo ſometimes after Sickneſs, or 
Surfeiting with cold, and then tis 
Sign of Amendment ; and ſometimes 
trom having too much Seed. There are 
various cures for it: 1. Take Bole- Ar- 
monack pounded to fine Powder, Iine- 
gar and I/7tes of Eggs, well beat toge— 
ther, and anoint the Part therewith daily, 
till the Swelling be abated ; and if it 
impoſlumate, where you find it to be 
ſott, open it with a hot Iron, or Inci- 
ſion-Kknife, if it break not of it ſelt, and 
heal it up with green Ointment, 2. It 
the Cods are bitten, or bruis'd, fo as to 
ſwyell very much, waſh and bathe them 
well with warm Whey, Morning and 
Evening, for 3 or 4 Days topether, and 
after it, anoint them with Oil or Oint- 
ment of Po uleon, till you find the Swel- 
ling allay'd, Keeping the Cods warm with 
la Linen- cloth, made like a Purſe and 
, drawn caſily over them. If you fnd 
the ſwelling abated, apply the common 
Charge of Soap and Br wy to it, very hot, 
which will knit the Strings of your 
Horſe's Cods together again; bur it ſo 
torn, as to be paſt cure, geld him. 2, 
You may, for this purpoſe, as well as 
for all manner of other Bruiſes in any 
part of the Body, make a Bath of 2 
Quarts of the ſtrongeſt Ale that can be 
got; which ſet over the Fire, in a large 
Skillet, and put thereto, 2 hands-fuil of 
the kind of the Blackberry-buſh peeled, - 
and let it ſimper away, till it come to 
a quart ; then (rain out the Liquor, and 
bathe the gricved part Night and Morn- 
ing with it very hot, and heated very 
well in by the Fire ; that done dip a 
Linen-cloth in the fame, and bind it up 

hot. See Poultis for this Diſfemper. 
COFFIN or HOOF of a Horſe, 
is all the Horn that appears, when he 
has his Foot ſet to the Ground; and the 
Cofhin-bone is that which is to the Foot, 
as a Heart or Kernel; the latter is quite 
ſnrrounded and over ſpread by the Hoof, 
L. 2 Frnſh 


1 


COL COL 


Fruſh and Sole, and is not perceived, e- and coughs grievouſly, it's 4 ſigg : 
ven when the Horſe's Sole is quite ta- may have the Glunders, or Conſun: | 
ken away, being covered on ul iides by f the Lungs. Multitudes of 
a coat of Fleſh, which hinders the Bone fi here are, tor the cure of this The 
from appearing ver; but to ſelect a few Firſt, For 
CONLING of rhe Stud; the firſt ma- taking away of the Poge or R: i 
kinp choice of a Colt or young Horſe, lin the Head; how violent ſoever, w. 
for ary Service, v-hich by no means| out giving any inward M edicine. Ti 
muſt he done too ] for tome Horſes| a tmall quantit y of Freſh Butte 
wil ft ew thei bot f ape: a! 2 Or 3 Years|Brimfione, finely powder d, which: 1 ot 
Cle, and 1040 it at 43 Others not till together, till they become one en, 
5; nay 6, but then ever keep it; ſom A /, and ot a deep yellow, Go. 
again, il do their heſt 4 Wor! ur, hen take 2 long Goole- i fic 
at 6 or 7 years old; others, not till 8 chers, ana anoint them therewith to 
or 9: very Quills, on eicher ſide; which 
COD-SWOLLEN; whenanOx'sjrow! than ino more of the Pon 
Cod, | any he eſo ver. is{wol-lof B, jniftone, and £ pu: them up u. 
len, you aretoanomr the Part with Hef to ener Nofliil one, and at the By. 
Cream, ax the lat 2 times a Cay; and jend of the Quill put a ſtrong Pack 
i it co not fall theo iale Wall-carthdif thread, „ hieh muſt be faſten d oven 
ſolv'd in Vinevar, and the Dung of 21. Ole, like the t lead-ſtall ar a Bridle, 


"TY 
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Ox, and bathe I: Ne. Ic; Ott. ly lav 1100 144 moderate 4 r it, . 880 


| 
the Dung or Pife of a Dog will cure bur; and this will Few him 
this Swe!'ingz if often rubbed with it. 10 nor? and ſnuffle datt his Noſe 2 
CORK E. "7 Pie-coa) o Sea- coal, barnt t ad much conzeacy Filth; then tr: 
or Chan d tothe natur, G: Char-coal. him to the Rack for en Hour af e 


COLT, i produced , rom the moiſt- and this will purge his Head very cle 
n*{s of the Air, and wan of the San „ Ja ter wiards dr out the . a; 
Which naturally binds and conveals MN | he willao well, ke: ping lum warm, 
wateriſh and mol Bodics. 85 ving him Maſhes, aud white V 

COLD, or Page in an Horſe's Head; bor 4 or 5 days tov. ther: But for 1 1 
is gotten by means and wzay's unk nown, Inv ard Medicine, an {.ncful of 1. 
according to the Temper and Couſtitu- boiled in a quart of ſireg Ale, it 
tion Gf an [Horſe's Pody and the beſt [comes to a pint, then \trained, an 
Keeper, cani,ot warrant his Horfe from Spoonfuls of ordinary Treacle 2:4-4ed 
this Infirmity: Nowe, accord ing as the "bans and given Blood-warm w! 
cold he has taken, is new or old, great do 
or {mall; or as the Humours abound 2. For a new-taken Cold, Wate: 
in his Head, and thote Ilumours arejand Sut well brewed together, and ge 
thick or thin; fo is the Diteaſe more or | ven the lorie blood-warm, is good. 
leis dangerous. It he has but a new-| 3. To cure a long-taken ons, tho 
taken cold, he will bave ſmall Kernelsjaccompany'sd with a dfy Cough, 
like Wax-Kernels, under his Caul, or a-|Take of the Conſerve of Elicar,;p mne, | 
bout the Root of his Tongue; but it he quarters of an OUNCE, diſſolve it un 1 
has great ones, then his cold may be PLOT q an half of ſweet S; and cit! 
ſuppos d of a longer cate: His cold may [it him in the Morning faſting; Nic 
be alſo new, if you find him rattle in him gently a little aſter, and repeat tu 

the Read, void thi n Matter out of hi, . you fee occaſion. 
Noſe or Fyes, or if he hold down Þis 4. For the ſtoppage in the Head, whe! 
Head in the Man'ver, or wher he Drink: | he Horſe voids Filth and ſtinking 52 
his Water comes up again, out of bieter out of his Noſe; take of Aur}; 
Noſtrile, or if he chew'd macera.ivc | e3tum and Coits-foot, made into Pow: 
Siuft bet vecen his Teeth ; but if hecafts er, of each 2 drams, with Venice Tir 
toul Linking Matter out oi his Noe, eutine, work them into a ſtiff row 
6 


LAST. 
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aud let him faſt an hour after Riding, 


made with White-wine Vinegar, as will 


; aſter it, ſet him up warm, and vive no 


COL 


ke them into ſmall Cakes of the 
eadth of a Six-pence, and dry them a 
ttle; put one © theſe into a Chafing- 
Tia of Coals cover'd with a Tunnel, 
nd ſo fume him, not only during his 
aking Phylick, but at other times. 
F. A Red Herring unboned, row! d 
pp in Tar, and given the Hlorſe down 
dis Throat, is very good, not only for 
Cold, but a dry Cough, ſtortucls of 
ory Purſineſs, &c. 
* For a defperate dry Cough, take 2 
dint of Burut-Sach, Sallet- Oil, and rec 
* Vinegar, of both a quarter of a 
pint: Fenupreek, Tiurmerich, leu Pepper, 
and Liqucrice, of each a Spovntul in 
Powder, and being mixed together, 
gire it him half at one Noſtril and half 
gt another; do this twice a Weck, Rice 
him alter it, let him faſt two hours, 
and keep his Head and Brcaſt warm. 
7. For a ſettled long Congh, roaſt 
2 heads of Garlich on Eml:crs, mix them 
with 3 Spoonfuls of Tar, as much P. w- 
der-Sugar, and half a pound oi Hogs: 


— 


greaſe ; then with Aniſe-ſeeds, Elicamt aue 


COL 
Hempſeed, beat very fine in a Mortar; 
chop the Herbs, and boil! them in 2 
quarts of Water to 1 quart; then adda 
piece of Batter, and give it him luke— 
Warm, and ſo order as a Horſe ſhould 
ater Drinking. | 

11. A Cough, or Gianders is curd by 
raking a handſul of Zox, cur very ſmall, 
with an cunceof L:igrieerice, and an ounce 
of Aniſe-{eed, both beaten; boil all in 
4 quart of Ale or-Becr, to a pint and a 
quarter, then ſlip in a quarter of a 
pint of good Sallet-Oil, with a quarter 
of a pint of Treacle, and give it him 
all at once; ride bim moderately a 
Mile or better; keep him warm co— 
ver'd 4 or 5 days, and give him a 
Maſh about 2 hours after the Dink, 
after 5 days, you may ride him mo- 
derately, and if you find he requires 
the ſame Drink again, you miygive it 
him. 

12. To make Palls for a Coid, take 
about a quarter of an ounce of Cloves, 
1 ounce of the Flowers of Roſezrary, or 
L.caves dryed, made into Powder, 2 


and Cummin ſeeds, make all into a Paſte, tounces of red Tir, 2 ounces of Fiuzrreck, 


and give as much at once as a Duck's 
Eog. 

8. Nothing better for a dry Congh 
one flower, Liquorice, Fenneliſecds, and 
Linſetd, of kn ounce, and of clari— 
ty 4 Honey one pound, work the PO. 
der and other Ingredients together, and 
to a pint of ſweet Mine add 2 ounces 
of this Compound; give it your Horle 
Morning and Evening, ride him after it 


9. To break a feſter'd Cold, or dry 
Glanders, ec. Take a pint of Verjztce, 
and put it to ſo much ſtrong Muflard 


maxe it ſtrong; then take an ounce of 
Kech?-Allumin Powder, and giving this 
to the Horſe, as you fill the Horn, put 
in ſome of the Allum, and give him 
part at both Noſtrils, but eſpecially at 
that Noſtril which runs moſt; ride him 


cold Wster, but with Exercite. 
10. To cure 4 Cold and Surfcir, take 
2 handfuls of allows, 1 of Celandine, 1 


: 57 
| Cults-foor, and 2 of Eugliſh Honey, with 


Or rotten Lungs, than Elicampaue, Brimm- | 


| 


of Herb of Grace or Rite, a pint ol] 


% 


ounces of Paptite, 2 Of the Syrrp of 
a little Malr-forr, work them up into 
a Paſte, make Bail: i hercot, ad give the 
Horſe two of them at a time Faſting. 
tor 3 Mornings together, with Exer- 
ciſe after it. 

13. A mol! excellent Remedy for adry 
husking Cough, or Conſump ion of the 
Lungs, is, to take about 3 ounces of 
the Fat ot I, Bacon, 2 OUnces of Tar, 
1 ounceand an half of god Honey, and 
half an ounce oi the Flour of Erimflone, 
which mult be all worked vp together 
to a ſtiff Paſte, wirha little H heat Hour; 
a Ball or 2 is tobe given the Horie for 
3 ſucceſſive Mornings; let him reſt 2 
or 3 days, if nced be, and repeat the 
Doſe again. 

14. For a Summer-Cold, or when 
you find a Horſe does not fill himlelf, 
but looks gaunt and thin, diſſolve about 
2 quarter of a pound of Red Stone Sugar 
in a pint of Sz over the Fire, and 
when it's indiſterent cold, put into it 2 
Spoonfuls of the beſt Sallet-Oil you can 
get, give it him luke-warm, and ride 
L 4 him 
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him afterwards, ordering him ſo as you 


COL 


ceſſively one after another; or elſe th, 


do ſick Horſes, with Maſhes, Burſten Flower may be cut off, before it is tu!) 


Oats, and warm Water. 

15. To curea Coldaccompany'd with 
a violent Cough, take Honey of Koſes, and 
Juice of Liquorice, of each 4 ounces, Fe- 
augreek ſeed, Grains of Paradiſe, Cum— 
min ſeed, Cinaion, Cloves, Ginger, Gen. 


. eo , ©7140 
tian, Birth-wort rote, Anni ſecd, and Co— 


riander-/ od, of eich z drum, reduce all 
the hard In-wedicnts to ana 
give the: whole to the Sick 1'9:fe in 1 
pint of ite lie, veith fix 
Caruuits hiunt dis Mater, 

16, Laſtiy, for a Cold, Conſumpti- 
on, or any invrard Diſtemper, the tol- 
lowing Remedy is much recommend— 
el, © Take of heat- meal 6 pounds. 
& Amiceds 2 ounc.s, C:mmin-{ceds 6 
4 dams, Carthazi one dram and a half, 
% Fenugreek Seeds 1 ounce and 2 
% drams, Brimſone 1 ounce and à half, 
© Liquorice. 6. ounces, Flicampane 3 
© QUiiccs, Bay-berrics,”Juniper-Perries, 
« of each an ounce and a half, Sallet- 
Oil a pint, Toney a pint and a half, 
« the Volks of Egge, and White-wine 
« 2 quarts. Alltheſe Inpredients being 
« finely powder'd, mingled and work d 
into a Paſte, are to be made up in 
Balls as big as a Man's Fiſt, in order to 
give the Horſe a Ball diſſolv'd in Water 
Morning and Evening for i5 Days to- 
gether. Sec Gliſter for a Cold. 

COLE or CALF, a Country Word 
for Cole worts, a known Plant. 


ty. pf 
Powter. 


u7.Cccs of 


even and fine. 
an Acre, and the Seeds ſhould be mitt 
with ſomewhat elſe, as has been fail 


be gathered in Sheets, or the like, and to 
carried into the Barn, «or Floor; thit 


8 Stalk and ſer in t. 
Ground as far as may be, and it 1 
tard its ripening: but it muſt be ages 
aninivealittle watering, Lt ir wither, 
| COL F-SEE D; as »lfo Rap2-jeed, i 
oftecme'! a very good picce of Husbu. 
dry, an Improvement ot Land; an: 
thy ate to he fown more eſpecially in 
NMarſh or Fen-Tand, or newly recover | 
dea Lands; ©: indeed, any other, Land 
ther is Rank and For, whether Arabicg 
Paſture, Tue ſir! ſort is the beſt, th: 
brett, ond thefaireſt S-ed ſhould al ſo be 
got, wiz), mutt be dry, and of a {ron 
colour like the beſt Onion- Seed; its uſi. 
ay brought from Holland, but a gre 
deal that is very good grows here. |! 
is to be ſown about Mid immer; te 
Lang firſt plouphed very well, and dad 
About a G2!lon wil. ſerve 


ripe. with a long 


under Clover-graſs, for the more end 
diſperſing of it. Tis time to reap !!, 


, whenone half of the Seeds begins to 190k 
brown, which, muſt be done as ufd 


Wheat is; and 2 or 3 handfuls of it, laid 
together till it be dry, which will be neu 
a Fortnight before it is throughly done, 
it muſt neither be troubled nor tus ned. 


leſt the Sced be ſhed; it ſhould theretore 


* 


which is very large, to be immediate 


COL. E-FLOMW ER or CoOLLV. ly threſned out. 


FLOWER, is an excellent Plant, and © If this Seed be good, it will bear 5 
deſerves place in the Kitchen-Garden; ' Quarters on an Acre, and is worth 49 
their Seeds may befown in Auguſſt, and Shi lings per Buſhel more or leſs, 'Tis 
earefully preferv'd over the Winter, or [ſown cfly for 2 uſes, for the Seed, 
elſe they may be raiſed into hot Beds or for Winter- ſood to give Cattle, When 
in the Spring; and when they have in- other Food is wanting; it is alſo com- 
diflerent large Leaves, remov'd into monly us d to make Oil, and is a very 
good Lands, preparcd for that purpoſe; good Preparative of Land for Barley ©! 
tho' the beſt way is to dig ſmall Pits, | Wheat. 
and fil! them with rich light Mould, COLELING, 2 long pale Apple 
waerein the Co!!y-fomer is to be planted, "that graws about Ludlow, and is an en- 
and afterwards carefully watered; theſe traordinary Bearer. 
that are of one grow!h, uſually flower] COLEWORTS, See Cabbage. 
eas het ag Tt to prevent wich, I COLICK, a violent Pain in the Ab. 
ome of the Plan >C „„ eee 4 : 
e Parr: = 3 3 are 5 lower Belly, that takes its name 
DEP Ar, 4. S n the Gut Colon, the Part chicfy 
Pleaſure, and ſo they may be had ſuc- aftcced: This Diſtemper is incident to 


Horlcs 
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uses as well as other Animals, and anoint your Hand and Arm with Sallet- 


&oceeds from Wind, or from a glaſſy oil, Butter, or Hogs-greaſe, and put it 
hlegm in the Entrails. or from Worms, into his Fundament, in order to draw 
trom a Stoppage of Urine, or from O- out his hard-baked Dung as you can: 


- 


E ger-feeding. 1 he moſt pecul ar Sign ofthe | Atter wards peel a good big red Onion, 
1nd:Colick, is a ſwelling of the Horſe's | (cotch it croſs-ways with a Knife, and 


Body, as if it were ready to burſt, ac- roll it well in Salt and Brimſtone; that 
@mpany'd with tumbling and toſſing; done, cover it over with freſh Butter, 
I is allo known by his ſtretching his; put all into his Body as tar as you can 


Keck or Legs, by his ſtriking at his 


Nelly, by his lying down, and riling of- 
ten, ſtamping with his Feet, exc. There 
de many Remedies proper for this Dit- 
ic, among which theſe in particular, 
1. Take halt a pint of Myite-nune War m- 
&. add 6 ounces of Oil, with go drops 
ot Spirit of Harts-horn, and give it the 
but if he be tull of Blood, let 
him bleed firſt; if this Doſe will not 
do, give him another, into which you 
may put 100 drops of the Spirit ot 
E:ris-horn. 
2. Take a quart of White-wine, Fenu- 
eh 4 ounces, Bay berries, Cinamon, 
Pepper and Ginger, of each 1 ounce, 


Hater. creſſes 2 handfuls, 1 of Sage, Sen- 


en 1 pound, Mint an hardful; ſtamp 
th: Herbs, pound the Spices, put them to 
the Wine and boil it; then {lip 2 Spoon- 
fu's of Honey into the ſtrained Liquor, 
mdoive it to your Horſe luke warm. 
3. Take Cloves, Pepper, and Cinatmon, 
of each an ounce, all powder'd fine and 
well mixed; put theſe into a quart of 
Sack, and let it boil a while; that 


done, take it off, add 1 ſpoonfulof Ho- 


fley, and give it lukewarm; whereup- 
on the Horſe is to be cloath'd up and 
ltter'd, letting him faſt 3 or 4 Hours; 
then give him Hay, and an Hour after 
that, a ſweet Maſh, or white Water. 

4. Provide a pint of White-wine, 8 
gunces of Burdock-Seed, beat to a fine 
Powder, 2 of Parſ{ey-Seed, and 2 of pow: 
gerd Hiſſop; unſet Leeks and Hater-creſ- 
. of 2 handful, and halfan cunce 
of Elack-Sozp: Stamp theſe weil, and 
friin them with the Wine; throw in 


Nur Bur, and Pariley-Seeds, and give 
the Liquor blood-warm. 


F. For the Gripes and fretting in 2 
Horſe's Belly, you mult firſt bleed him 
in the Mouth with a Cornet; then ſtrip- 


Ping your Shirt as bigh as your Elbow, 


** 


well thruſt it, tying down his Mell or 
Tail cloſe between his Legs to the Sur- 
ſingle or Girths, and walk or ride about 
a quarter of an hour, or more; then 
untie his Tail, and you ſhall find he 
will purge treely: Next morning give 
him a comfortable Drink warm, made 
ot an ounce of Horle-{pice, boil'd a lit- 
tle in a quart of ſtrong Beer, and. 
{werten'd either with Honey or com- 
mon Treacle; or elic you may give him 
2 Cordial of 3 pints of ſtrong Beer, with 
2 Toaſt of Houthold Wheat-Breadcrum- 
med in it, and boil'd together with a 
little Mace, having dillolv'd therein 
when taken off the Fire, 2 or 3 ſpoon- 
tuls of Honey with a good big Lump 
of {weet Butter. 

6. The Wind-Colick is cur'd by bleed- 
ing-the Horſc in the Flanks, and under 
the Tongue; afterwards walking him 
frequently ſometimes upon a Trot, and 
ſometimes upon a Foot-pace; if it con- 
tinues,inject the following Gliſter ; Take 
2 Ounces of the drols of Liver of Anti- 
mony, boil it a little, but very briskly, 
in five Pints of Beer, or 3 or 4 ounces 
of good O1 of Bay; make a Gliſter to 
be us'd luke-warm, and repeated every 
2 Hours. 

A Colick taking riſe from a ſharp 
glaſſy Phlegm, is more occult and gene- 
rally more fatal than the other kinds: In 
this Diſeaſe, which is often preceeded 
by a Looſeneſs of a Day's ſtanding, the 
Horſe ſwears in the Flanks and Ears, 
endeavouring in vain to Dung; the Ex- 
crements he voids with exceſſive pain 
are few and moſtly Phlegm ; after ſuch 
an evacuation, he has eaſe tor a Mo- 
ment, but his Torments return in an 
inſtant; attended by a loſs of Apperite, 
a frequent lying down and ſtarting up, 
and a looking upon his Flanks. For 
Cure; Take 2 quarts of Mk, or Tripe- 


| broth, 
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broth, Oil- Olive and freſh Butter, of each er, mixt with Turpentine, difly!, 1 
4 or 5 ounces; the yoiks of 6 Eggs, and the yolks of Eggs, and the Carmy,. 
2 or 3 ounces of Sugar; Make a Gliſter 0% preſcribed tor Wind-Colicks: Tt. 
of theſe to be repeated every 3 hours; make ule of the following Medici, 
to which when the pain is ſomewhat “ Take about 4 ounces of dry Pie 
aſſwag' d, aid 2 ounces of Diaphoretick © ons dung in Powder, and boi! 11 
Antimon in order to diſſolve the Hu- © a quart of Water; after 2 or; W., 
mours, and remove the Cauſe. The ſtrain out the Liquor, and give it 4. 
following, Mixture is alſo an eaſy Re- Horſe blood-warm ; that done, let h. 
medy of good uſe to allay the Pain. as walk for half an Hour, and he will f: 
alſo ro attenuate the thick Humours and if poſſible. In caſe a thick tough Phe: 
qualify their Heat and Sharpneſs. Take ſtops the Urinary Paſſages; this Re 
common Or! and Oil of Roſes, of each a dy will certainly afford Relief, eiche 
pound, Roſe- water, a pint, and 8 ounces Urine or Sweat. Let an ounce of 
of fine Sugar; mingle all together, and ſaſras-Mocd, with the Bark, be cut fu. 
pour a Glaſs full down the Horſe's and infuſe in a quart of White-wire, 
Throat with a Horn every 3 Hours. {4a large Glaſs-bortle well ſtopt, fo x: : 
Violent and unſufferable Coltck- Pains, zd: of the Bottle may remain emp! 
are often occaſion'd by certain broad, | Afterwards having ſet it on hot 4/ 
thick and ſhort Worms call'd Irunche- about 6 Hours, ſtrain out the Wine u 
ons, that gnaw and pierce the Guts, and give it your Horſe in a Horn. 
ſometimes cat holes thro' the Maw;] The Colick, occaſion'd by over 0 
the ſigns of ſuch a Colick are Red- Worms, ing is cur d by purging with Carton 
voided with the Excrements, (tor the tive Gliſters, and ſtrengthening Nu 
long White-Worms ſeldom gripe) the | with Cordials, whereof the Eſſence 
Horſe's biting his Flanks or Belly in the [Vipers and Orvietan are the molt cn 
extremity of Pain, or tearing off his|ual; which ſee in their proper Place 
Skin; and then turning his Head, and | Laſtly, for thecommon Bell y-ach, I 
looking upon his Belly, his ſweating [or Gripes; Take Aqua-Vite 4 ounce 
all over the Body, his frequent throw- i Sallet-oil 6 Spoonfuls, with 2 Nutme: 
ing himſelt down, and ſtarting up a- grated. and 2 drams of Saffron; g 
gain, with other unuſual Poſtures. For |the Horſe this Doſe, ride him after 
theCure; Take half an ounceof Mercurius and ſet him up warm: If theſe Mi 
dulcis, with an ounce and a halt of old | cines prove ſucceſsleſs, give him 2 |, 
Venice-Treacle: Makeup the whole into ing Pills in a pint of Mine, and au 
3 Pills, to be given in a pint of Claret: iter an hour after; repeating the i 
About an hour atter, in order to entice} Courſe a 2d or 3d time, if the Pain: 
the Worms to the Straight-Gut, inject |[continues; but this is only proper # 
a ſweet Gliſter of Ak or Tripe- Broth, ter other Remedies. For other P 
with the yolks of Eggs, and halt a pound lars relating to the Colick, ſee Cam 
of Sugar. [native Oil, Effence of Vipers, Powder: ht 
Sometimes a Hoſe is ſeiz'd with a|cifick, Oil Purging, Orvietan, and 5; 
Colick in which there is a ſuppreſſion of | Daulciſind. | 
Urine, proceeding either from Ob.. COLLAR, a kind of Harneſs mii 
ſtructions in the Neck of the Bladder, or of Leather and Canvas ſtuff'd wi 
an Inflammation of that Part, or from Straw or Wooll, to be put about h 
Sand and Gravel, tho' the laſt very rare- Neck of a Draught or Cart-Horſe. 
Iy happens. This Colick, without time-! To COLLAR (in Wreſtling) is ! 
lyaſſiſtance, proves Mortal, and i: known fix or lay hold on the Adverlary's Ce. 
by theſe Signs, the Horſe tumbles and lar. 
riſes often ; he offers in vain to ſtale;  COLLARAGEF,. a Tax or Fil 
his Body frequently ſwells, and ſome- laid for the Collars of Wine=dravi!! 
times he ſweats about the Flanks. The | Horſes. 
Cure, is to begin with a ſoftening Glilt- | 
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S&T, COLOUR Stranger, Goods, is 
hen a Freeman or Denizon permits a 
\reizner to enter Goods at the Cut- 

Im- houſe in his Name; hereby the 
Borcigner pays but lingle Duty, when 
ſhould pay double, againſt which A- 
ſe there are many ſevere Laws. 
COLOURS of 4 Horſe, are theſe 
it follow, with the Explanation of 
ch as ſeem obſcure; 1, BAY. the moit 
zmmon of all Colours, alight, whitiſh, 
own Red; ſome Hottes have dark 
bots on their Croup, and are call'd 
pale Bs. The dark or Blick-Bay, is 
deep colour d browniſh Red, a Cheſ- 
ut- colour; or: elſe almoſt Black, only 
with alittle brown Hair upon the [']anks 
ind tipof the Noſe, and therefore ſome- 
mes call'd Brown Bay. Ai t heit ſorts of 

Bis have their Manes and Tails Black; 

deither was there evera Eay-Hlorſe that 

# not his Extremitiesblack, 2 .ÞLACK. 

DEER- COLOUR, which is futticient- 

| þ known, if ſuch Horfes have their 
lanes, Tailsand Legs black, they prove 
ood; and if they havea black Lillalong 
heir Back, they'll be ſo muchthe better. 
DVU N, a light Hair-colour, next to a 

White; Mouſerdun is a Mouſe colour: 

Many of theſe Horſes have black Liſts 

dlong their Backs, and are termed Eel. 

_ others have their Legs and Hams 
ited or rayed with black, with their 
Manes and Tails quite black; ſome are 

f a bright Dun-colour; but the dark 
re moſt ſerviceable, eſpecially if their 
om icebe black. FLEA-BITTEN, 
White ſpotted all over with fad reddiil, 


4-$pots ; there is a gray Flea- bitten. 6. 
PR AV, a darkiſh White of ſeveral 


nds: The branded Gray is when large 
$pots are diſperſed here and there; the 
afp.ie-Gray, a light Gray ſported or ſha- 
ged with a deeper Gray; the light or 
$:iver-Gray, when there 1s a very ſmell 
ture of black Hairs, and only 10 
Huch as may diſtinguiſh it from the 
Mhite; the ſad or powd:r'd Gray has a 

ery great mixture of black Hairs there- 

„ and 1s a pretty Colour, when the 
Mane and Tail are white; the black 
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| [airs whitiſh; the & rowniſh or ſandy 


Gray, when Bay-colour'd Hairs are mixt 
with Black, is a very good Colour. 7. 
CGRISSEL, a light Rount or light Fleſh- 
colour. 8, PEACH-FLOWER, or 
Bloſſom- colour: theſe Horſes are very 
ſeldom ſenſible of or obedient to the 
Spurs, but their Colour is exceeding 
fine and delighttulto the Eye. 9. PYE- 
BALD; a Horſe of two Colours, having 
tome part of the Body white, and the 
other Parts, Elack, Bay, Sorrel, Iron- 
gray, or Dun-colour; the leſs white 
they have, tis ſo much the better token 
of their goodnels, 10. ROAN, a Bay, 
black oc Sorrel-colour, intermixt all o- 
er With gray or white airs; there is 
allo a Roan ot a Wine-like Colour, co- 
ming near that of pale Claret; and a 
Roan Horte witha black Head, that has 
allo his Mane and Tail black. 11. 
ROUNT, a kind of Fleſh-colour; or 
eli: a Bay mingled with whitc and Gray. 
12. RUBICAN, is when a Black or Sor- 
rel-Horſe has white Hairs here and there 
{catter'd over his Body, more eſpecial- 
ly upon his Flanks. 13. SORREL, 
2 dark reddiſh Colour intermixt with 
red or white Hairs; or a Colour light- 
er than a light Bay, inclining to a Vel- 
low. The Common Sorrel, being, as it 
were, a Medium between the red and 
bright, is generally call'd Sorrel, without 
any other diflinftion ; There are alſo ſe— 
veral other kiads, and their difference 
chiefly conſiſts in the Colour of the 
Manes and Tails; as the Red or Cow- co- 
lour'd Sorrel, with the Mane and Tail 
white, or of the ſame Colour as the 
Body; the Bright or Light-colour'd Sorrel, 
commonly has the Mane and Tail white, 
and is of no great Value; The Burnt- 
Sorrel, is of a very deep, brown and 
reddiſh Colour, and ſhould always have 
the Mane and Tail white, being rarely 
of another Colour. There are but few 
Sorrel Horſes that do not prove good, 
eſpecially if their Legs, Manes and Tails be 
black; the greater part of theſe, except 
ſuch as have their Flanks ofa pale Colour, 
and their Extremitives white, readily an- 


. is almoſt the ſame, with a great {wer tothe Spurs, and arc generally of a 
*Real of black, and but little White; the 


| Cholerick Conſtitution. 


14. STAR- 


LING- COLOUR, which {omewhat 
reſembles 


: ven Gray, is black, with the tipsof the 
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reſembles the browniſh or black Glay; 


only 'tis more freckied, and has a great 
deal more White, like the colour of 
that Bird's Breaſts and Back-feathers. 
15. TIGER-COLOUR, almoſt the ſame 
with the branded Gray above defcrib d; 
only the Spotsare not by far{o big. 16. 
WHITE. 15. WOLF-COLOUR,; of 2 
kinds, Bright or Dark; it very Bright 
it reſembles the I/abella-colour : Such 
Horſes ſhould have a black Liſt along 
their Backs, with their Manes, Tails 
ard Legs likewile black; and are for 
the moſt part very good. Other Co- 
lours chiefly eſteemed are the Bay, Cheſ- 
nut, Dapple-gray, Roan with a black 
Head ; the burnt and dark Sorrel, and 
the Black with a Blaze or Star in the 
Forehead ; there are alſo {ome admirable 
Iron-Grays, tho' it be no good Colour, 
and ſeveral very good White Horſes, 
that are black all about their Eyes and 
Noſtrils: The Flea-bitten Gray that have 
good Eyes ſeldom tail to prove well; 
yet there are but tew Horſes of this Co- 
our till they become ſomewhat Aged; 
thoſe that are Flca-bitten in their fore- 
parts are often excellent, and if they are 
10 colour'd all over their Body, the Mark 
is ſo much the better; but if they have 
them only upon their Hind quarters, and 
none on their Fore, then they arc rarely 
tolerable, 

COLTS, in order to tame theſe 
unruly Animals, from the time they 
have been firit wean'd, when Foals make 
them familar to you; and ſo Winter 
after Winter (in the Houſe) uſe them to 
familiar Actions, as Rubbing, Clawing, 
Haltering, leading to Water, taking up 
his Feet, knocking his Hoofs, and the 
like; and ſo by degrees break him to 
the Saddle; the beſt time is at 3 Years 
old, or 4 at theutmoſt; but he that has 
the patience to ſee his Horſe at full 5, 
all be ſure to have him of longer con- 
tinuance, leſs ſubject to Diſeaſe or Intir- 
mity, and much hardier. Now, it you 
would Bridle and Saddle a Colt ; when 
he is made a little gentle, take a ſweet 


Watering-Trench, waſhed and anoint- 


cd with Honey and Salt, which put in— 
to his Mouth, and ſo place it, that it 
may hang about his Tuſh ; then offer 


| 
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him the Saddle, but with that caret. 

neſs, that you do not aftright him, f. 
tering him to ſmell at it, to be rue 
with it, to feel it; ſo as in the eng, +, 
hx it on, and pirt it faſt ; and at wi. 
part or motion he ſeems moſt coy, wy! 
that make him moſt familar. ei, 
thus Saddled and Bridled, lead him to; 
to Water, bring him in again, when, 
has ſtood alittle Rein'd upon the Tren 
an hour or more, take away the brit 
and Saddle, and tet him go to his Mer 
till the Evening; when, you are to ler. 
him out as before; and when he i; © 
up, gently take off his Saddle, and Dre; 
him, Cloathing him for all Night. Th 
way to make him endure the Sade, 
the better, is to make it familiar to him, 
by clapping the Saddle with your Hint 
as it ſtands upon his Back, to ſhake | 
and {way upon it, to dangle the Str. 
rups by his Sides, to rub them on hi; 
Sides, to make much ot him, and tobe 
familiar with all things about him, ; 
ſtraining the Crupper, faſtening an; 
looſening the Girts, and taking up, ani 


letting out of the Stirrups. Then, for 


the Mouthing of him, when he wi 
Trot with the Saddle obediently, yo! 
are to waſh a Trench of a full Moth, 
and put the ſame into his Mouth, throw: 
ing the Reins over the fore-part of th: 
Saddle, fo that the Horſe may have! 
full teeling thereof; then put on a Mu. 
tingal, buckl'd at ſuch a length, thi 
he may no more then feel it, when be 
jerks up his Head; that done, take 1 
broad piece of Leather, which put abou! 
his Neck, and make the 2 yi thereo! 
faſt, by platting, or otherwiſe, at th! 
Withers, and the middle part before hi 
Weaſand, about 2 handfuls below the 
Thropple, betwixt the Leather and hi 
Neck; let the Martingal paſs, fo thi 
when at any time he ſhall offer to duck, 
or throw down his Head, the Cavezu 
being placed upon the tender Griſtle 0! 
his Noſe, may correct and puniſh him, 
which will make him bring down [i 
Head, and faſhion him to an abtolut 
Rein; then Trot him abroad, and if yo! 
find the Reins or Martingal grow flick. 
ſtraighten them; for where there is 0 
feeling, there is no virtue. Sce Bachl. 
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COLT-EVIL, a Diſeaſe that hap⸗ come of a ſelt-golour ſhould be nipt of, 
efy. tas both to Horſes and Geldings; com- ſand only variepated ones left tor Seed, 
_s to the former by an unnatural ſwel-|which being ſown in April, in the Nur- 
IX „of the Yard and-Cods, procceding |lery, will bear the ſecond year. the beſt 
eu zom Wind, filling the Arteries, and hol- [whereof is to be remov'd into the Gar- 
„br \w Sinew or Pipe of the Yard, or elfe den, and the reſt thrown away, 10 as 
Id rough the abundance of Seed; and to hey may not encumber the Ground. 
=__ eldings, for lack of natural Heat to CO MB, in ſome places ſaid to be 
ont &pcl their Seed any farther. There are |a Valley between [ills - and in others 
"*F givers things very good for this Diſtem- |taken fo a Plillor Plain between a Val- 
oy r, ſuch as the Juice of Rue, mixed ſley. : 

e fich Honey, and boiled in Hogs-greaſe,} COME ; the ſmall Fibres or Tails 
ler. Bay-lexves, with the Powder of Fenwgree!: ot Malt, upon its firſt ſhooting lorth, 

107 ded thereunto, in order to anoint and] COMETS, or bsανιαον s ars; are 
* Kath the Part affected. A ſoft Salve, unuſual and extraordinary Appearances, 
rei; made of the Leaves of Berony, and tlie and ſometimes prognoſticate preat Rains 
Thi erb Art, ſtamped with Wizirte-wine, is do ſucceed, as it was after the Comet, 
ae proper to anoint the Sore; the Shcath| A. D. 584, inſomuch, that it was then 
u, aw muſt be waſhed clean with luke-|believ'd a ſecond Deluge, or Univerlal 
lar, warm Vinegar, and the Yard drawn out Flood, to have been prepared or the 
© and waſhed too, and the Horſe rode e- Drowning of the whole . At o- 
dtr. yery day into ſome deep running Water, ther times, great Heats and Urcught 
| ay | toſling him to and fro, to allay the heat bare follow'd, as did tae next Summer 
0 W bf his Members, till the Swelling diſap- after the Comet in January 1472, which 
paar, and to Swim him now and then | was of that ſtrength and vehemency, 
vill not be amiſs: But the beſt of Cures that the Fire burſt out in ſome places; 
i, to give him a Mare, and to Swim to {ay nothing of mortal Maladics, loath- 
him after it. For the Colt-evil, or for ſome Sicknelles, c. | 

wa n Horſe burnt by a Mare: Take a pint] COMFREY, an Herb of good uſe 
ot White-wine, in which boil a quar- both for Diet and Phy ick, being very 
ter of a pound of Rock-Allum ; and good to knit broken Bones, cloſe up 
„When tis cool, ſquirt it with a Syringe Fleſh, ſtop Fluxes, che. 

de into his Yard, as far as is poſſible. If COMMANDRY, was a Manour 
© * WF he ſheds Seed give him every Morning |or Chief Meſſuage, with Lands and Te- 
Mac a Ball of Turpentine and Sugar ; ſome |nements appertaining thereto; beionging 
1 anoint the Yard with a Salve of Powder to the Priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
1 i of Avent, and of Betany leaves ſtampt near London; and he who had the Go- 
with White-wine. vernment of any ſuch Manour or Houſe, 
COLUMBINES. Aquilegia; there was call d a Commander, tho he could 
* are divers of them; the double being of not diſpole of it, but to the uſe of the 
he 4 Colours, blue, white, purple and red; Priory, only taking thence his own Suſ- 
„and the double-inverted with the heels ,tenance, according to his degree. Thus 
u inwards, are alſo various in their Co- ' New-Eazle, in the County of Lincoln, is 
| ours : But there arc double Roſe ones, {till call'd The Commandry of New-Ergle, 
rs that have no heels, only they ſtand on and did ancientiy belong to the ſaid Pri- 
1 itheir Stalks, like little double Roſes ; ory ; fo were $S{ehach in Pembrokeſhire, 
* and the degencrate ones are like theſe, and Sheagay in Camoridgeſhire, Comman- 
: a only the outermoſt larger Leaves, arc «ries, in che time of the Knights Temp- 
ov commonly of a purple but the linge lars, from vrhomtheſe, in many places of 
4 - Flowers of the Virginian, have long yel- E:zeland, were Call'd Ten:ples; as Lple- 
wee lowiſh heels, ſhadow'd red, exc. Bruere in Lincoli Tire, Teiiple-Newtou in 
F. p They Flower in the end of Ma); when [Work/pire. ä _ 
„% err other Flowers fle themſclves, COMME E. C K, Trade or Traffick 
3 {ard all bear Seeds, but ſuch Flowers as in buying and felling, allo interooune 
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of Society, Correſpondence or Converſe. 

COMMISSION of Bankrupt; a 
Commiſſion from under the Great Sea! 
of England, directed to 5, or more Com- 
miſſioners, to enquire into the Particu 
Jars of a Man's Circumſtances, that is 
Failed, or Broke (as we cal: it.) Theſe 
Commiſſioners are to act according to 
certain Statutes, made in that behalt ; 
as 34 and 35 Hen. 8. c. 4. 13 Eliz.c. 
&. 1 Tac 1% IF. 11 Fac. i; . 19. 
14 Car. 2. c. 24. for the Relief ot Cre- 
ditors, 


Who may be Bankrupts. 


All Perſons (by the Statutes above 
recited) uling Trade, by way of Bar- 
gain, Exchange, Barter, Cheviflance, or 
otherwiſe, in Grofs, or Retai], or ſcek- 
ing Trade, or Living by Buying or Scl- 
ling, Subject, or Denizon, Scrivener, 
&c. that obtains Protection, unleſs by 
Parliament; that exhibits a Bill againll 
a Creditor, to take leſs than duc, and 
to procure longer time of payment 
than was given at the time of the Ori— 
ginal Contracts; or being indebted 1007. 
or more, ſhal] not pay, or compound 
for the ſame, within 6 Months after due, 
and the Debtor be Arrcited for the ſame; 
or within 6 Months after an Original 
Writ, ſued out to recover tne 141d Debt, 
and notice thereof given to him, or left 
in Writing at his Dwelling-houſe, or 
place of Abode ; or being Arreſted for 
Debt, ſhall after his Arreſt lie in Priſon 
2 Months, or more, upon that, or any 
other Arreſt or Detcntion in Priſon tor 
Debt: Or being Arreſted for 100 J. or 
more, of juſt Debt, ſhall at any time 
after ſuch Arreſt, eſcape out of Priſon, 
or procure his Inlargement, by putting 
in common or hired Bail, hail be ac- 
counted and adjudged a Bankrupt ; ex- 
cept as by Stat. 14 Car. 2. c. 24. ſuch 


COM 


of Bankruptcy, may (by the Majori, 
within 6 Months, convey all Lands, &, 
to the ule of the Creditors, unleſ; t.. 
mainder be in the King, by his Gi⸗ 
and they may ſell what the Bankr,, 
poſſeſſes as owner, tho? ſold before, 4, 
Commiſſioners (as aforeſaid) may A. 
thorize to break open Houſe, Sh: 
Trunk, ct. and ſeize. | 
Cammiſſioners (as above) may ex. 
mine Offenders on Interrogatories, 22. 
alſo the Witeof the Bankrupt. 
Commiſiioners may aſſign Debts di 
or to be due, and properly alter, ur 
made to them, t 
Commillioners (as aforeſaid) may er 
amine the Bankrupt upon Oath, and u 
t 
b 
0 
; 
1 


— — reren 


notice thrice at his Houſe, to be dec 
ed a Bankrupt, and on 5 Proclamatior: 
not appearing, cauſe him to be Appre 
hended. 

Commiſſioners may proceed to F 
cution, on Death, after Commiliior, 
and betore Diſtribution. 

Commiſſioners being Sued, may per 
this general Iſſue, and give the Statute i: 
Evidence. 

Commiſſioners may commit ſuch x 
refuſe to anſwer fully. | 

Commiſſioners to allow Charges u 
Witnefles ſent for. | | 

Commiſlioners to declare (on reque 
che beſtowing of Bankrupts Money, 

Commiſtioners arc to ſce that Crea 
tors be rclicv'd pro Rata, without reg: 
to greater or leſs Security, 

Commiſſions of Bankrupt to be fu: 
forth within 5 years after being a Bank 
rupt, and any Creditor, within 4 Monti, 
after the Commiſſion, and till Diſtrib. 
tion, may partake, paying ſhare of Clu: 
ges. 

A COMMON, common Paſture 
ground; according to the Lawedefrniti! 
that Soil or Water, the uſe of Which! 
common to a particular Town or Los 


| 
| 


as have Stock in the Eaſt- India, or Roy- 
al Fiſhery, or Guinea- Companies, who 
ſhall not be eſteem'd Merchants or Tra— 


ders. 
Commiqioners, kow to act 


Commiſſioners, in the Commiſſion 


ip, as Common of Paſture, Comm 
of Fiſhing, exc. And Common is c: 
vided into Common in groſs, Comm 
Af pendant, Common Appurtengut, ll 
Common by way of Neighboui h006; 
I. Common in groſs, is a liberty to hit 
Common alone, that is, without 
Land or Tenement, in another Ns, 
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Iod, to himſelf for Life, or to him and COMPOST or CO MPAS, (in 
Heirs ; and it is commonly paſſed | Husbandry) Soil or Dung tor the im- 
& Need or Grant, or Specialty. 2. Com- |p:oving of Land, Trees, Cc. 
» Appendant, and Common Apfurte- ]! COMPOUND FLOWERS, 
„ are in a manner confounded, and (among Floriſts ) are thole that conſiſts 
B6ncd to be a liberty of Common, ap- | of Leaves and a Trunk of {mall Threads, 
taining to, or depending on ſuch or [and Cen pound Leaves, tuch as are 3 or 4 
ha Freehold, which Common muſt together. 
5 with Beaſts commonable, as] CON COC TION, is digeſtion or 
res, Oxen, Kine, and Sheep, being the Fermention of the ſmalleſt Parti- 
ounted fitteſt for the Ploughman ; cles that Food conlilts of, that they may 


n not of Goats, Geeſe and Hogs; but | be fitted and made proper for the Nou- 


nc diſtinguiſh them thus, That Con- rihment and increaſe of an annual Bo- 
1 Appurtenant may be {eve cd from dy. There are reckoned 5 Concoctions, 
the Land whereto it appertains, but not] The uit is made in the Stomach (as 
Gun mon As pendant. 3. Common by rea- moſt ſuppole) by a kind of Ferment, 

%a NeigHhou¹,ꝭAMhood, is a liberty that which partly remains there from the Re- 
the Tenants of one Lord in one Town licks of the former Food, and partly 
tave to a Common, with the Tenants flows thither from the Celiack Arteries. 
of another Lord in another Town; and The 24 is made in the Guts, by the 
thoſe that claim this kind of Common Gall and Pancreatick Juice. 


(which is uſually call'd Iatercommoning) The 3d is in the Glandules, of the 
may not put their Cattle into the Com- Meſentery from the Lympha, or Water 


mon of the other Town, for then they which mixes it ſelf with the Chyle. 

we diſtrainable; but turning them into The 4th is in the Lung, f om the 
their own Fields, if they ſtray into the mixing the Air in ſome Meaſure with 
Nei: bor Common, they muſt be ſuffer'd. the Blood there. 

COMMOTE (Brit. Cwnmmwd,) in The 5th is in the Veſſels and Bowels, 
Miles, is a Cantred or Hundred, con- in the Liver, Spleen, Teſticles, exc. 
ning 50 Villages. Males was ancient-| CONEY, or RAB BET; the Na- 
Iy divided into 3 Provinces, North Hales, ture of this little Animal is {uch, that 
eh Wales, and Weſt-Hales ; and each ſhe begins to breed a+ a Year old, and 
of theſe again were ſubdivided into Can- bears at leaſt 7 times in a Year; if ſhe. 
(res, and every Cantredinto Commotes: litters in March, ſhe carries young in 
Tic Word ſignifies alſo a great Seigno- her Belly 30 Days, and as ſoon as ſhe has 
and may include one, or divers Ma-|Kennel'd, goes to Buck again; neither 
nours. can they ſückle their young, till they 
COMMUTATION; See Barter. | have been with Buck. | 
COMPANY, an Aſſembly or Meet] Theſe Creatures are very profitable 


[2 


gp 2 Society or. Corporate Body, for their great encreaſe, and their being 


Ur pantes of Merchants, are either, 1. kept on dry barrea Gravel or Sand that 
Wcicties in joint Stocks; as the E- will maintain nothing elte, which the 
Min Company, Greenland. Com any and drier 'tis the better for them, beiides 
Worea-Company, or 2 Regular Compa- that ſuch Lands are much improv'd by 


nas thoſe of Eaſt-land, Hamburgh, their Dung for Rye. 


/co2yand Turkey, They may be kept as well tame as 
COMPOSITION, (in the way | wild, and above all other Beaſts delight 
rade) is when a Debtor not being in Impriſonment and Solitarineis; they 
ab'- to diſcharge his whole Debt, com- are violently hot in the Act of Genera- 
ends or agrees with the Creditor to, tion, performing it with ſuch vigour 
him a certain Sum of Money, to be and excels, that they ſwoon, and lie in 
Nen in ſtead of all that is due; for Trances a good ſpace after the Deed is 
lich part he obtains a Receipt in full, done. The Malcs are given too much 
V or the whole Debt. to Crucity, and would bill the young 

O:1C5 
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' ſhould be kept, are to be made of thin the Houſe, and as many fold in: 


—— 
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ones they come at, whence it is, the [bringing forth more than any wi'd c 
Females after they have Kennel'd hide| ney does: Beſides they are ever re; 
their Young, and cloſe up the Holes, ſof hand for the Diſh, Winter and Sumn 
that the Buck may not find them. They without Charge of Nets, Ferrets. 
encreaſe wonderfully, bringing forth e- and give their Bodies Gratis, their &, 
very Month ; therefore when they are always paying the charge of their i 
kept tame in Boxes, they muſt be watch- ſters, with Intereſt. 
ed, and as ſoon as they have Kennel d. The heſt Food you can feed them w. 
put to the Buck; for other wiſe they'll is the ſweeteſt, ſhorteſt. and bel 55 
mourn, and hardly bring F up their that can be got; of which i Lo! « 
Young. : 5 ſerve 209 Couple a year, and ou: of 

The Boxes in which tame Conies Stock of 200, as many may be ſpere 


Wainſcot-boards, about 2 foot ſquare, Market, yet maintain a good Stock. 
and 1 foot high; and that ſquare ſhould anſwer all Caſualties. This Hay 8. 
be divided into 4 Rooms; a quarter be put to them in little Cloven 8: 
with open Windows of Wire, thro' that they may with eaſe reach aud; 
which the Coney may feed; and a leſs it out of the fame, but ſo as not t9 f 
Room without Light, wherein ſhe may ter nor waſte any; and in the Troy 
Lodge and Kennel, with a Trough, under the Boxes, ſweet Oats and Wy 
wherein may be put Meat, and ot her , ſhould be put for them; and this is tr 
Neceſſar ies tor her, before cachot them; their ordinary and conſtant Food, 2. 
thus may be made Box upon Box in di- ther heing to be uſed Phyſically, a3 tw; 
vers Stories, keeping the Bucks by them- or thrice a Fortnight, to cool their! 
ſelves, and the Doc ſo likewiſe, except dies, give them Mallows, Clover-1: 
it be ſuch Does as have not bred, with ſour Docks, Blades of Corn, Cabbare, 
which you may let a Buck lodge. And Cole wort leaves, and the like; all uche 
farther when a Doe has Kennel'd one both cool and nouriſh exceedingly, | 
Neſt, and then Kennel d another, the firſt | \weet Grains ſhould be ſeldom uv 
muſt be taken from her. and be put to- fince there is nothing rots them ſoor: 
gether in a ſeveral Box, amongſt Rab-| Great care muſt be taken when! 
bets of their own Age, provided the Graſs is cut with Weeds, that no E. 
Box be not peſter'd, but that they have, lock grow among it; for tho' they! 
eaſe and liberty. eat it with greedineſs, yet 'ris a preſ 
For the choice of theſe tame Conies, | Poiſon, and kills them ſuddenly. Tit 
there is no need to look to their ſhape, Boxes alſo are to be kept ſweet ande 
but to their Richneſs, only the Bucks every day; for the ſtrong favour of th 
muſt he choſe by their Largeſt and Rich- Piſs and Ordure is ſo violent, that it 
eſt Conies that can be got; and that Skin both annoy themſelves, and thoſe t 
is eſteemed the richeſt, which has the! come near them. 
moſt equal mixture of black and white} But for the keeping of tame Con: 
Hair together, yet the black rather ſha- Mr. Mortimer rather recommends a |: 
dowing the white; a black Skin witha| Barn, contrived after the fame nw 
few Silver Hairs being much richer, than | as thoſe that are built for pres. 
a white Skin with a few black ones; Corn and keeping out Vermin : Pc! 
but equally mixt is beſt of all. Then| they muſt lye dry and warm, or 
tor the Prot of rich Conies, every one|they will not breed in Winter, w. 
of them that ore killed in Seaſon, as is the chief time of their Pro 
from Martiemaſs till after Candlemeſs, is hat makes them preferr'd bci vic 
worth 5 other Conies, as being much] wild ones; belides that they prove 
better and larger: and when another's better Meat, when they have thcir 
Skin is worth 2 Pence at the moſt, they 'berty, eſpecially the white ſhock 7 
are worth 2 Shillings or more. Again, Rabbet. 
the encreaſe 15 oftner, at one a L3{il;, For the Inſirmities Rabbets! 
ſub e 
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ac, they are two-fold, T. Nor, 
ich comes by giving them Green 
u, or gathering them Greens, and 
hing it them with the Due on; there- 
e let them have it but ſeldom, and 
en the dryneſs of the Hay will ever 
up the moiſture, knit them and 
kep them ſound without danger. 2. 
Kere is a certain Rage of Madneſs, 
Sc:ſioned by corrupt Blood, ſpringing 
Um the Rankneſs of their keeping, 
d 'tis known by their wallowingand 
imbling with their Heels upwards, and 
peing in their Boxes; the Cure where- 
Fi to give them Tare-thiille to eat. 
SCONEY-CATC HING; there 
be divers ways of taking theſe Crea- 
res; particularly, ſuch as ſtraggle 
m their Burroughs, may be taken 
Min ſmall Grey-hounds, or Mungrels, 
ed up for that purpoſe ; and their 
ces of Hunting are among Pulhes, 
edges, Corn-fields, and freſh Pa- 
res: and tho' you ſhould miſs kil- 
e of them, yet they are thereby 
* back to their Retreats, over 
hoſe holes you may lay Purſe-Nets ; 
en put in a Ferret cloſe muzzled, 
hich will quickly make them bolt 
gut again to the Net, and ſo you take 
cn; neicher are the drawing Ferrets 


be deſpiſed, when they are young; 


ere is lkewiſe excellent Sport to be 
ade with Tumblers, who will kill 
a abundantly. 
CONIFERO Us, bearing Cones 
51 ½, to Trees, Shrubs, or Plants that 
bear a ſcaly Fruit of awoody Subſtance 
ad Conical Figure, containing many 
Feds, which being ripe, drop out of 
3 ſeveral Cells or Partitions of the 
one, that then gapes or opens for 
It purpoſe. Such are the Beach-tree, 
th: Fur, the Pine, the Alder, Sc. 
$# CONSERVATORY, a Place 
D lay up ſafe, or keep any thing in; 
pccially a Store-houſe for Plants, 
Fruits, & c, ; 
CO NS ERV. A TO RL, for 
lants, See Green: houſe. 
CONSERVATORY, for 
ui, muſt be expoſed to the South 


\ 


1.085 a Term applied by Her- 


CON 


or Faſt, or at lea!l to the Weſt-Sun, 
the Northern {ſituation being pernict- 
Ous to it; and its Walls at leaſc 24 in- 
ches thick, otherwiſe the on cannot 
be kept out; the Windows, b li \cs the 
common Quarrels, muſt have good 
double Paper-Safhes. very cluſe, and 
well ſtopt together with a double Door, 
that the cold Air may not he able to 
enter; but as the Air and Froft is de- 
ſtructive therein, ſo likewiſe, Fire will 
cauſe a diſorder; there mull therefore 
be a double care to keep out the one 
as well as the other: So that it is requi— 
ſite, conſtantly to have forne Water in 
an Earthen Veſſel in the Store-houſe, 
to give certain notice, whether the 
Froſt approaches or no; neither will 


it be leſs uſeleſs tochave a good Wea- 


ther- Glaſe, ſhewing the ſeveral De- 
grees of Heat and Cold, p):ced on the 
out-lide of the Northern I:xpoſure, to 
give timely Warning of the appro»ch 
of the Froſt; and upon the Symp oms 
thereof, all caretul means are to be uſed 
to cover the Fruits with Quilts or Blan- 
kets, or elſe a great deal of dry Moſs, 
to preſerve them from periihit,g ; but 
in molt violent Froils, it wi.t be mate— 
rial to carry them into Cei ullihey 
are over; and In thoſe caſes, care mutt 
be had to replace them all in the faine. 
Order they were in before in the Siore- 
houſe ; and as ſoon as the Wi ather 
grows better, ſuch as are ripe or taint- 
ed, are to be removed. 

The Fruits are alſo as well to be ſe— 
cured againſt all ill taites as againſi cold, 
from the Neighbourhood of Hay, 
Straw, exc. For which reaſon, the 
Conſervatory muſt not only have goud 
Overtures, an high Ceiling of ig or 
12 foot, but the Windows are often 
to be kept open, when there is no 
fear of Cold, either in the Night or in 
the Day: But neither Cellar nor Car- 
ret are fit to make a Conſervatory ; 
the former inclining the Fruit to Rot- 
tenneſs, and the other is ſubject to the 
cold, which eaſily penetrates the Roof; 
ſo that a Ground- room is beſt, or ar 


* 
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leaſt, a Firſt-ſtory, accompany'd will; 
| N Other 
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Other Lodging Rooms, over and un- 
der it, as well as on the ſides. 

And farther, the Conſervatory ſhould 
be furniſh'd with many Shelves, tramed 
together, in order to lodge the Fruits 
ſeparate one from another, the fi 
neſt on the beſt ſide; and the Shelves 
diſtance ſhould be 9 or 10 Inches aſun- 
der, and 17 or 18 broad; but they 
muit be made alittle ſloping on the out- 
fide about an Inch in breadth, with an 


edge 2 Fingers high, to keep the Fruit 


from falling; and for the preventing 
of rottenneſs, every Shelf thould be 
viſited every other day, without fail, 
to remove whatever may be tainted: 
They ſhould be allo covered with ſome- 
what as dry Moſs, or fine Sand about 
zn Inch thick, to keep the Fruit flea- 
dy and aſunder; for they ſhould by no 
means be allow'd to touch one ano- 
ther: And laſtly, care muſt be taken 
to ſweep the Conſervatory often, to 
fuffer no Cobirebstherein, and to keep 
it from Rats and Mice; neither will it 
be amis to allow ſome ſecret entrance 
for Cats, otherwiſe the Fruit will be 
in danger of being gnawed by thoſe 
pernicious little Nomettick Animals. 
To CONSIGN Goods; is to pre- 
fent, deliver, or make them over; eſpe- 
cially, Goods are {aid t be conſegned ro 
4 Faclor, when they are ſent to him by 
his Employer to be told, c. Or when 
a Factor ſends back Goods to his Em- 
ployer, they are ſaid to be conſigned 
to that Employer, X 
CONSTABLE; this word is di- 
verily uſed, there being a great Officer 
formerly, who was called H:2h-Conftable 
of England; 
Hundreds and Franchiſes were firſt or- 
&1ncd by King Edward I. for the Con- 
{ervation of the Peace, and view of Ar- 
mour; 2 Conſtables in every Hundred 
and Franchiſe, who in Latin are call'd 
Conſtabularii Capitales, Hich-Conſta- 
dles; yet continuance of time, and in- 
creaſe both of People and Oftences, 
ave under theſe made others in every 


but the Conflables of 


- 


(Rcaft droops and pines away, andth 


CON 


are Officers of particular Places cut 
by this Name, as the Conſtable of 1, 
Tower of London, of Windſor-Cafl, 
Dover-Caſtle, &c. 
CONSTABLE's OINTMENT 
an experienc'd Remedy to make a Ho 
ſes Hoot grow, and render it loft ar; 
tough ; * Take new Wax, Goats-great 
* (or for want of that, freſh Slice, 
e ſuet} and the fat of Bacon, cut 17 
to ſmall pieces and ſteeped in M. 
ter 24 Hours, till it groves treſ 
the Water being changed every 3 0 
4 Hours; of each a pound, me 
theſe together, and add a large Hand 
ful of the ſecond Bark of Elder, ar! 
if it be in the Spring, 2 Handy; 
of Elder-buds, when they are abou 
the bigneſs of your Thumb. be 
the Ingredients over a ſtow Fire a qua: 
ter of an Hour, ſtirring them from une 
to time: Then ſqueeze the Matt: 
thro” a coarſe Cloth, and put the ſtrair- 
ing into the ſame Baſon or Pot, wit 
2 Ounces of Oil of Olive, 4 Ounce 
of Turpentine, and the like quantityd 
Honey. Afterwards remove the Ve: 
{el from the Fire, and ſtir the Oint 
ment till it be quite cold. Anoint tte 
Hoof therewith once a Day, ttt 
breadth of an Inch round the Har; 
or if the Hoof be much worn, ſprea! 
the Ointment on Flax, and wrapi 
carefully about the Hoof, renew!!! 
the Application twice a Week, bit 
ſtill continuing the ſame Flax. 
| CONSUMPTION, in Hora 
is of 2 ſorts, one call'd a dry Malacy, 
the other a Conſamption of the Fe 
The firſt comes by violent Heats an4 
Colds, with fretting and gnawiig He 
mours that deſcend out of the Hz, 
and fall upon the Lungs, cauſing ad 
thin Matter to run from the Noſe; b 
after ſome certain time, it growsS1115 
tough and viſcous, which ceales, 4s 
is ſucceeded by a Maceration and Let 
neſs of the whole Body, fo that ti 


cc 


ne eats and drinks, yet he does note“ 


» p- 8 " 8 : ; , ] 
{Own or Paiiſn, calf'd Pet?y-Cenfia-ygeft his Meat kindly to do him good, 
ties, wad are of like nature, but of} The figns of this Diſeaſe, which is ha. 


Moor Authority. Beſides theſe, there 


to be cured, are, That his Fleſh (00 
| 10 1.7 
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q es away, his Belly is gaunt, andthe 
In thereof is ſo hard itretched, orra- 
r ſhrunk up, that if vou {trike it with 
ur Hand it will ſound like a Tabor; 
ther will his Hairs ſhed in due Sea- 
. as other Horles do, andhe'll have 
kind of husking Cough as it he had 

lowed ſome {mall Bones. The 0- 
er Conſumption of the Fleſh is allo 


— N 
ſhort Ribs that are againft the Lungs, \ 
and that often, but bt chip of the 
Hair; tis a good Remec / 


4. There are many Prelctiir:i ns for 
the preſervation of the LIV no 
abſolute Cure; at firſt let the : ie 


have a pint of Sack, with the tame 
quantity of the Blood of a young Fig 
luke warm to dimk, or for 3 days to- 
gether give him no other Food than 
warm Woit, and baked Oats, and keep 
him faſting the night before he receives 
his Medicine; or, put into the Wort 
which he drinks, 2 or 3 Spovnfuls of 
the Powder of Agrimony, Red Boſe- 
Saccaruim Roſaceum, Diarca- 
don, Abbatis, Diaſantalun, Liquorice, 
and of a Wolf's Liver. And laſtly, 


you may give Sulphur and Myrrh, 
beat into fine Powder, mixed with a 
'new-laid Egg, in half a pint of Ma!m- 
ſey, and ſeparate him from other Hor- 
for the Niſzaſe is Infectious. 
See more in the laſt Receipt under the 


CONTRABAND or CONTRA- 


Kingdom, or conveyed into Foreign 
as Bone-lace, Buttons, 


CON TRA-ESPALIER, a name 


Edges of a Square, along a ne:ghbour- 


CONVAL-LILY, May Lil), or 


tod, like little Bottles with open Mouths 


thof 
J hear beit 


M 2 
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8 ' Wec:fioned by a Cold, which for want 

Va #2 cure in time, occalions this Ma- 

teh rion or Leanneſs throughout the 

> © Whole Body; and comes ſeveral ways, 

eber by violent Heats, or immode- 

lane de Labour, or riding him into the 

„rer before he is throughly cold, } leaves, 

0. d ſetting him up negligently atter- 

ed. 

ba There is a multiplicity of ways and 

que emedies preſcribed for the Cure of 

de is Diſtemper, the chief are, 

Aatcr WP r. Take AS ep head wirh the Wooll 

trait a, waſh it cleon, and boil it in aGai- ſes, 

11 Wn of fair Water, vil the Fleſh come 

Unc om the Bones, then ſtrain it and put Article cold. 

he Broth half a pound of refin'd | | 

Vet Pear with Cinnamon, Conſerve of BANDED GOODS, ſuch Goods as 
Our, Conſerve of Barberries, and of ate forbidden by Act of Farlhiament or 
nt tit W@/erries, of each 3 ounces, give the Proclamation to be brought into this 
— 1 ore a quart every Morning faſting, 

Hat, d let his Drink be either ſweet Maſh- Countries; 

pre? Bs, or white Water; but take no Blood Thrown-Silk, Sword- Blades, Oc. 

ab om him in this Diſeaſe ; and be not 

oro bulie in adminiſtring Purges, but given to Trees that are plac'd on the 
da WCorgials. 

TY 2. But more particularly for the ing Alley, or Walk ot |paliers and 
Jorg Lungs, Take ſome Horſe Lungwort, or ſignifies the tame as Trees oppoßte to 
aach Mullet, ſhred, ſtamp and ſtrain it, then an Elpalier, and imitating them in 
* good Spoonful of Fenugreeh, and as Form. 
5 ry Much of Madder, made into fine, 

Ib Powder, give your Horſe this with a Lily of the Valley ; has a firong Root, 
1 5 * of good Ale or Beer every other that runs into the Ground, and comes 
ee, for 12. or 14 days, ſprinkle his Hay up in divers pla ces with 3 or 4 long 
1 With Water, and let his Oats be wath- and broad Leaves; and trom thence 
ch ea in good Ale, his Drink white Wa- riſes a naked Stalk, with 10ers at 
* ler, and ſometimes ſweet Malhes. 
Lew 3. Others take a Snake, whoſe Head of a comfortable ſweet Scent; anoiner 
al ” Ind Tail they cut off, and flea it, then is different from it only in Fowers, 
qi Cutting the ſame to pieces the length which are of a fine pole red; bo 
10-"" ok one's Finger, they roaſt it like an them Flower in May, ar 
gore Ec) upon a Spit, baſte it, keep the Oil in a ſhady and mean Soi. The Flow 
* of it in a Glaſs, with which they a- ers and Leaves of this Plant ale goo. 
— tint the Horſe's Breaſt, and the 4} 
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CO 
in the Apoplexy, Falling Sickneſs, Pal 


fie, ec. | 

COOM, the Soot that gathers o- 
ver the Oven's Mouth. 

COOMB or COMB, H Con, a 
Meaſure containing 4 Buthels, or halt 
a Quarter. 

COP, the topof any thing, a Tuft 
en the Head of Buds. 

COPE; a Cuſtom or Tribute duc! 
to the bang, or Lord of the Manour, 
ont of the Lead-mines in the He tale 


Of 11 ch u orth in the 25 OUnty Of Der by, | 


of which Mr. Manlowe, in his Treatile 
Of thoſe Liberties and Cuttoms : 


— 


Egreſe, a Regreſs, to the King's High- 


Way, 

3 he Miners have. and Lot and Cope 
they pay. | 
the Thirtecath Diſh of Oar within their 

Aline, 7 9 


10 the Lord fer Lot, thy pay at mea- 
ſuring tin 

33:-pence a Load, for Cope, the Lora 
demands, 

And that is paid to the Beroh- ina ers 
5. 1nds, QC. 


COPFS-MATE, a Partner in 
Merchandizing. 

COPIN G-I RONS, Inſtruments 
uſed by Falconers, in Coping or Par- 
ing a Hawks Beak, Pounces or Talons, 
* ken Over grown. 

COPPERAS, Green - Engliſs; Cop— 
peras-Stones, which ſome call Gold- 
Seines, are found on the Sea-thore, in 
f. ſſex, Fa: 7 Ire, and ſo Weſt-ward, 
there being great quantities thercof on 
the Clitte, but not t good as thoſe on 
the ſhore, where the Tides Ebb r 
low overttem : They are of a brig} 
lining, Siiver-Colour ; the next racks as 
are of aruſty deep yellow andthe worſt 
uch as have Gravel nd Dirt 1n 'em, 
of a ſullen umber- colour. In order to 

Be are Copperas Beds according as the 
Gt und inn permit ; the Be eds l ould 
* ied very well, firſt with ſtrong 
Jay, and then with the Rubbiſh of 
SES whereby the Liquor that drains 


vu of the Diſſolution of the Stones, 


the Work men => on the Stones abo, 


COP 


is convey'd into a wooden, ho! 
Trough, laid in the middle of the be 
and cover'd with a Board; being 2 
| boarded on ali ſides, and laid lower: 
one end than the other, by vols 
means the Liquor is convey'd img 
Cittern under the Boiling-houſe. W. 


i 


the Beds are indifferently well dies 
2 {00t thick, which Stones will b. 
or 6 years before they yield any ce: 
ſidcrable quantity of Liquor; and | 
fore that, the Liquor they yield b, 
weak; they ripen by,the Sun and Ras 
yet cxperience thews, that watet; 
the Stones, tho' with Water prep: 
by lying in the Sun, and pourcd tin 
very imall holes of a Watering-pot, e. 
tards the Work. In time, ,theie Ste 
turn into a kind of Vitriohick Ear: 
which will ſwell and ferment h 
Leven'd Dough. 

len the Bed is come to Trig 
once in 4 years they retreth it, by lay 


— 


ing new Stones on the top; and ut 
they make a new Bed, they ket 
good quantity of the old ferment 
Earth, and mingle with new Stone, 
whereby the work is ſoftened, ſo thi 
the old Ifarth never becomes uſclc 
The Ciitern before- mentioned, is mit 
of ſtrong Oaken Boards, well jon 
and cha ked, and great care is to: 
taken, that the Liquor do not dun 
through the Beds, or out of tix ( 
ſtern: The belt way for the prevert: 
on thereof, is to divide the Ciitern 
the middle, by Oaken Boards cake: 
as before, ſo as one of them nay be 
mended, in caſe of a Defect : Ti: 
more Rain falls, the more, but 1: 
weaker, will be the Liquor; the got 
neſs ot which is tried by Wetghts 7 
155 ed for that purpoſe; 14 Penny-wes” 0! 
is rich, or an Egg being put into! 
Liquor, the higher it {wirns above 
the ſtronger it is; within one Nu 
; aſter tlie Egg is put in, the Tic 
will boi! and "froth ; and in 3 Mu 
the Shell will be quite worn of. 

Out of the aforeſaid Ciilern, 1! 
quor is pumped into a Boiler ot Li £20 
about 8 foot ſquare, containing 


T1. 


COP 


uns, which is thus ordered ; firſt they 


4 


12 iy long pieces of Cait Iron, 12 lu— 
34 ies ſquare, as long as the breadth of 
ere Boiler, about 12 Inches one trom 
wh Mother, and 24 inches above the Sur— 


F:ce of the Fire : then Crol>-Wwaysthey 


1 My ordinary flat Tron-bars as c:ule as 
dre ey can, the fides being made up 
0% eich Brick-work. In the the middle 
| by £ the bottom of this Boiler is laid a 
c eough of Lead, wherein they put at 
id enn 100 pound weight of old Tron, 


he Fuel for boiling is Newcaſtle Coals, 
and in the Boiling by degrees, they 


tert pit in more Iron, amounting in all to 
ae pound weight 10 a botling, and as 
1; Wake Liquor waſtes they pump in fieth 
Ot, Liquor into the boiling ; but that was 
ena bund too tedious, and rhe Work has 
Ear: When ſince facilitated. fo that the Work- 
tien have boiled of 3 Boilers of or- 

Einry Liquor in a Week ; which is 
ic Went, 1. By ordering the Furnace ſo, 
by lr es that the heat is conveyed to all parts 
1; the bottom and tides of the Fur: 


18 cold 41 


E107 into the Boiler, they ſuppiy the 


take ire; and inflead of pump) 


nente | | 
zone ite, whereby the Boiler is checked 
ſo e ometimes tor 10 hours; by a aden 


eifel, called a Heater, {ot Arie end 


uſcic 
Mi the Boiler, and a little lugher, ſup— 


S Mice 


Joe! ported by Bars of [ron, as before, and 
"to Fed with Liquor, which_by convey- 
t dance of Heat trom the Furnace, is Kept 


COP 
quor run, ſo ſoon a: 'tis boiled enough; 
The Copperas hereiti, will be gather- 
ing Or working 14 or 15 days, and ga- 
thers as much on the ſides as in the 
bottom, about 5 inches thick. Some 
put Bulhes into the Cooler, about which 
; the Copperas will gather; That winch 
Iiticks to the lides, and to the Buflies, 
Is of a bright Green: that in the bot» 
tom, Of a toul dirty colour. After 
1.4 Days, they convey the liquor 1n- 
to another Cooler, and reſerve it to be 
bulled again with new Liquor. The 
Copperas they thovel on a Floor ad- 
joy ning, fo that the Liquor may drain 
{from it into another Couler, Copperas 
may be boiled without Iron, but with 
difficulty; and without it, the Boiler 
will he in danger of melting: Howe» 

ver, ſometimes in firring the Earth an 
the Beds, they find pieces of Coppe— 
ras produc'd, by Iving in the Sun. 
COFPERAS-WATER; is 3 
Medicine uſed for Hortes ; and the wav 
of making it, is to take 2 quarts of 
fair Water, to put n into a Clean Pole 
net, and thureto half a pound of green 
Copperas, a handful ot Salt, 2 


2 ? 
9 


* 


C 


vy*! 
I; 


| 


Sp. 40 5 


ful of ordinary Honey, and ⁊ 0 3 
Branches of Roſemary ; al which bon, 
til Hh tit the Water be conſumed. and 


| 


4 


little betore you take it am the 
line, add the quantity of a Dove's gg 
Of Allum; that done, tale it from the 


= 
+ % 


ne ear boiling-hot, and fo continually | Fire, and ſtrain it ino a Pan, and when 
erer pplies the waſte of the Boiler, with- tis cold, put it into a Cats coſe ſlop— 
tern ü hindring the boiling. 2. By put- }p2d up, to be reſerved tor ute: When 
ale ing in due proportions of Iron from |you are to dreis any Soic, wath it 
nay be me to time into the Boiler; as ſoon |clean with this Water, and if the 
. T they perceive the Liquor to boil | Wound be deep, inject it with a Sy- 
ot 2-0 ly, they put in more hon, which ringe, if vou think fir, you may boi! 
> goct l ſpecdily quicken it; beſides, if fit in Verjuice or Chamber-lve, one be— 
rs ey do not continually ſupply the|ing a great ſearcher, clcauier, and hea 
1 boling Liquor with Iron, the Coppe- ler, aud the other a great dryer. 
ato us will gather to the bottom of the COPVYHO Lb, (in Common-law) 
ore Boller and melt, and ſo it will do, ifſa Tenure for which the Tenant has 
Nin de Liquor be not preſently drawn off nothing to ſhew, but the Copy of the 
* From the Boiler into a Cooler, as i002 | Rolls made by the Steward of the 
ina ds enough. Lord's Court, who among other things 
The Cooler is oblong, 20 foot in|enrols and keeps a Regiſter of ſuch 
the Li leneth, 9 over at the top, 5 decp. ta-| Tenants as are admitted to any par- 
Leser d towards the bottom, and made | cel of Lands or Tenements helongirg 
bern Carrafs, into which they let the Li- to the Manour. This is called a Bc {2 
= 
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COP COP 
Tenure; becauſe it holds at the Will of [ing left high. will be a ſhelter for g. 
the Lord, and formerly Ienure in Hil-] young Trees, the firſt Winter. The 
lenare; However, 'tis not imply atthe | may alſo be planted about Autun: 
Lord's Diſcretion, but according to with young Sets or lants in ros, 
the Cuſtom of the Manour; ſo that if bout 10 or 15 foot diftance, Wach 
the Copy- Holder does not break that Cuſ may be had the benefit of Interv 
tom, and forteit, he ſecms not to ſtand | by Ploughing or Diggius, and Sowing 
at his Lord's Courteſy ; theſe Cuttoms | til] the "Trees are well advanced; (ar 
are Infinite, varying in one point or may alſo the better paſs between, : 
other almoſt in every Manour. Cupy-|the time of Feliing, without Inv; 
holders upon their admittance pay a| to the Stems, or danger of the Car! 
Fine to their Lord, which Fines in] And if the Copſes happen to grow tv: 
ſome Manours are certain, in others|rthin, the beſt way of thick'ning ther 
not fo ; but ;tho* the Lord rates theſe] is to lay ſome of the Branches or Ly: 
laſt as he plca'cs, yet if it exceeds 2|ers of the Trees, that lye nearcli;; 
ycars Valve, the Courr of Chancery, te bare piaces, AR the Ground, or! 


King's Bench, Cc. hive in their {ever utile in ie round, giving eich 
ral Juriſdictions, Power to feduge ity che) near the Foot, tize better to mas; 
line to that value. In many Piaccsji: vield 3 this detained with a Hoe: 


Copy-holds arc a kind of Inheritance, [or 2, and cover'd with freſh Mou! 
and termed Cruffomary ; becyruſe the tar a competent depth, will produce: 


the cuſtomary Fine, as 2 Stulungs tor] As to the cutting or Copſes, wie 
an Acre or the like, maß pot be de- they are of 2 competent growth, as 
ny'd Admiſtion. Again, ne Copy tz or 15 Years, they ate eſteemed f 
holders have by Cuitlom, the Wood for the Ax; but tho of 20 yen 
growing upon their own Land, and |ftanding are better, and as many like 
others hold by the Verge in ancient ly Trees for Timber, are to be ſpare! 
Demeans, ſo that tho' they hold by ] as with diſcretion may be; but tt: 
Copy, yet are accounted a kind ot| growth of Coppices is ſo various, . 
Free-holders. Laſtly, others hold by | cording to the nature of the Soil, c. 
common Tenure called Meer Copy-|that no time can be preſcribed, 0: 
hold, whoſe Land upon Feiony com- | the Seaſon of the Year to Fell andC!! 
mitted Eſcheats to the Lord of the|is from Midſummer to Mid- march, u. 
Manour. to be avoided by Mid-may, at farthe! 
COPPICE, or COPSE, calFd|elſe much Injury may be done hyti: 
Sylva cadua by Farro, is a little Wood | Teams, in bruiſing the young Ciom 
conſiſting of Under-woods, and may | and injuring them with their Feet; 
be raiſed both by ſowing and planting: [alſo the removing of the Rog“ 0 
When they are intended to be raited | Braſh, will break off many a tenc! 
from Matt or Seed, the parce] of; Sprig : The manner is not to cu! 
Ground that is pitched upon for that bove half a foot from the Grouns 
parpo'e, is dug up or ploughed, ſo as] and that flopewiſe, trimming up fas 
you would prepare it for Corn, and | as are ſpared for Standards, as they 
with the Graſs either in Autumn or | from their extravagant Branches, V. 
Spring. good ſtore of ſuch Maſts, Nuts, | ter-boughs, cc. that obſtruct . 
Seeds, Berries, cc. are to be ſown ; | growth of others; and when the “ 
then cut the Crop of Corn, and lay ling and removing of the Wood ge 
the Land for Wood; and tho' ſevera] ver, all the gaps about the Cople it 
of the Seeds come up firſt yet they l to be ſhut up, having a ſufficient Hedg 
receive but little Injuiy by reaping at about the ſame before the Spring, 1! 
the Harveſt; and the Stubble allo be- £9 kept fenced and defended from ( 
| my 
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uh Hay, wet in the ſame fora Fort. 
night or more together: Or, take Au- 


CON 


de, till it be above their reach ; then 
Shout July, Beaſts may be put in 10 
end the Herbage in tuch weil-grown | 
Lopfes; but if it ſo happen, that the 
Copſes have, through negligence, been 


Þruiſed by Cattle, and kept under, ſo 
as not to be apt to thrive, at Feiling- 
time, the beſt way is to new cut them, 
and keep them more ſecure from Cat- 
ae, and they will be reduced to a bet- 
ter ſtate than betore, and thrive be- 
ond expectation. | 
CORAL, is a fort of a Sea Plant, 
Thich is found in the bottom of the 
sea, {ticking to the Rocks, there is 3 
ſorts of It Ked, White and Black. 
CORD, is a Rope or Line: Alfo 
a Sincw in the Fore-legs of an Horſe, 
which comes from the Shackle-Vein, 
to the Griſtle of his Noſe; or a cou— 
ple of Strings that lye above the Knee, 
and run like ſmall Cord through the 
Body to the Noſtrils, which cauſes an 
FHoric to flumble, and ſometimes fall; 
tis a Defect very common among 
young Horſes, being known by a Hor- 
e's ſtiff Going, and flumbling without 
Vany viſible Sorrance : In this caſe, tis 
C expedient to bathe their Legs with the 
Grounds Of Ale, and rope them up 


Gard Seed, Aqua-vite, and Sallet-O1l, 
bol them together, aud make a Plaiſter 
to be apphed to the place grieved : 
But, the beſt and ſurc{t Cure is, to 
make a fit, on the very top of the 
| Horſes Noſe, and with „o Cornet, 
take up his 2 great Sinews, which you 
all find there; cut theſe in ſunder, 
© and ſo heal the Sore with ſome pro— 
per Salve; this will do him no harm, 
| but good, for it will give him the uſe 
or his Legs ſo perfectly, that he'll ſel- 


COR 


Coal-fire, and contains, by meaſure, 4 
booten breadth, as many in height, 
and 8 foot in length. 

CORDACG YH, the Tackle or Rig- 
ging of a Ship; as alſo all kind of Stu 
tor the making of Ropes. 

CORDIAL, a tort of PhyC{.cal 
Drink to comfort the Heart. 

CORDIAL-POWDER, Tt 
verſal, ſo call'd; by reaſon of 11s uſz- 
tulneſs, to prevent ſeveral conliderab'e 
Inbrmities incident to Horſes, is thus 
compounded : Take Saſſafras, Zedo- 
ary, Elecaripane, Gentian, Carline 
Ih:ftle, Angelica, Cubebs, Spaniſhi Scor- 
zonera, Maſter- ort, and Marſh-mal- 
lows, Of each halt a pound; Bi wort 
round and long, Bay-berries, Kind of 
Oranges and Citrons and Savin, of each 
4 ounces ; Cardamum, Liquoriſh, 
Myrrh, Shavinis of Hurts horn, and 
Ivory; Coriander j2:d, Seeds of Carra- 
way Cunimin, Aniile and Fennel, of 
each 2. ounces, Cina1mm an Ounce, 
Cloves, Nut Meg, and Oriental Saffron, 
of each halt an ounce, all freſh and ga- 
thered in due time; tor a Root dug 
up in Summer is of no value, and 
therefore they mult be gathered in the 
Spring when they begin to ilroot forth, 
or about the time of Advent, beiore 
the Froit. Beat ail the Ingredients fe - 
Darately, reducing them to 4 groß Puw= 
der: then paſs them taro' a Hair-ſicve, 
mix the whole Powder exactly. and 
weigh it, for you mult not weigh the 
Druzs before they are beat and ſearc'd 
a-part, The Powder may be pre- 
ſlerv'd a long time, without any dimi— 
nution of its efficacy, if it be preſſed 
hard in a Leather- Bag, which mult be 
kept cloſe-ty'd: However its Virtue 
decays, if it be kept too long ; and 
therefore the beſt way, is to prepare a 


dom or never atter Trip or Stumble. 
There is alſo a Cord or Hollow 
made in a Hotles breathing by draw- 
ing up the Skin of his Belly where the 
Ribs fail, forming as it were in a Chan- 
ne] or Grove all along them ; which 
lnews that his Flank begins to alter. 
| and is a fore-runner of Purfine®, exc. | 
CORD of Heod; is ſet out as the 


ſmall quantity of it, that you may al- 
ways have ſome of it freſh. The Dole 
is 2 OUNCES in a Quart of Wine, keep- 
ing the Horſe bridled 4 hours before 
and 2 hours after. 

2. Take Bay berries, Gentian, round 
Birthwort, Myrrh, Flower-de-luce of 
Florence, Shavings of Harts-korn, and 
Flecarmpane, of each 4 Ounces, Zedoary, 

M 4 Cummin, 


COR COR 


Cummin, Aniſe-ſceds, and Savin, of on of the Mucilage of the Juniper pn. 
each 2 ounces ; Cinamon half an ounce, ries, which ſerves for cement, to. 
Cloves 2 Drains, Flowers of Corn-pop- nite the parts of the Powder, docs: 
pres dry d 2 Ounces 3; beat albthe In- very much augment its Efficacy; f, 
gredients a-part ſcarte them thro' a thoſe Berries alone are endow d v, 
Hair ſtrainer, m'«them throughly, and admirable Virtues : They are goods 
keep them hard preis'd in a Leather- the Stomach and Breaſt, provoke |. 
bog, tyed clole. The Doſe is 2 oun- rine, and may be Jultly cali'd, 1, 
ces iniuled all night in Wine; or you Treacle of the Germans. But the Po. 
may vive only ounce In a quatt of der may be made up into Balls, e. 
8 9ũõ αgù ih Mine out any mucilaginous or glewy $i 

3. lie Cordial- Powder, common 
Iv ned by barrier is compoled of the put the Powder into a large Mor; 
Seeds of Anife, Fennel, and Cammin, and mingle it with a little Cord:al-r: 
Liquoriſh, Bay-berries, and Shavings of ter of Srorzonera, or ſuch-like ; 4. 
Ivory, becauſe all theſe Ingredients after you have beaten, and mixed tle 
may be had at low rates, which we; with the Peitle, pour in more We, 


mult acknowledge to be uſctul, but, 
the firſt Remedy preſcrib'd, does far 
Exceed theſe 2 laſt. 

CORDIAL. BALLS, or TREA- 


CLE-BALLS ; fer the Compoſition 
ot which, take a Buchel of ripe and 


black 7rniter-Berries, gathered in the 
end of .4121f, or the beginning of Sep- 
bat them and put them into 
a Kette with S ory quarts of Water; 
jet It over the Fire to boil, ſtirring it 
ſometimes tal it grow thick, then preſs 
It Cut, and reſerve the Liquor, pals 
teremaning ſubſtancs through a ſcarſe 
as they uſe to ſtrain Caſta ; throw a- 
way the Husks and Berites, and m1: 

the ſtrained Pulp with the above men 

toned Liquor; boil it again over a 
Clear Fire, firring it from time to time 
rill it be red..ced to the rhickneſs of 
Broth; then take it from the Fire, 2r.d 
when it is half cold, mix it in a Mor- 
tar, with a full quanticy of the Pow- 
er preſcri' cd under the lift mentioned 
Head, adding a pound of the C1. 
of Kermes Powder'd, make up he 
whole Mals into Bails, weighing 12 
Drams each, Which muſt he dryed on 
the Stiainer, with its bottom turned 
vpwards : Theſe Balls grow little and 
very hard; but they mutt be made in 
Summer. for they are not eatily cried 
in Winter; and defides, they grow 
mouldy if they he not kept in aitove 
or Skillet. After they are dry, they 


* 
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ole net their Virtue; and the addit! 


and continue to beat, mix and add nes 
Water by turns, till the whole Mat 
be of a ſufficient conſiſtency to 
made up into Bails. Theſe Bails hu 
the ſame virtues with the Cordial-I'vx 
der. 

CORIANDER, an Herb fon? 
hat like Parſley, but of a very fir"; 
Scent, the Seed of which is uictul i: 
Phyſick. 

CORK-TREEF, {1 atin, Ster) 
of divers forts ; there are 2 more ee 
markabie, one of a narrower less 
ged Leaf, and ever-green ; the 0!:: 
of a broader, and falling in Wine 
It grows in the coldeit parts of B:jc4. 
the North of England, and the Sls 
Weſt of France, eſpecially the iec 1: 
Species, which is fitteit for our G. 
mate, It thrives in all forts of Grone 
dry lieath, flony and rocky Mot 
tains, where there is ſcarce Fartlic 
nough to cover the Roots. Ie, 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. 15. cap. 18. ſays, ti! 
were none of them in France in! 
time; whence it would ſeem they 1: 
been tranſplanted thither; but the: 
are large Woods of them in Lal. 1: 
mamerot Deconicalion is thus ; (5 
in 2 or 3 Years ſtrip it in a diy > 
ſon, otherwiſe the Wet will enuvanst 
the Tree, and rainy Weather is ve! 
prejudicial: When the Bark is off, ef 
unwarp it before the Fire, and pics! 
even, with weights on the conver pits 
and ſo it continues being cold, !“ 
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e of it is ſo well kuown, that its 
geedleſs to inſiſt upon it. Of one ſort 
1 Cork, there are cups made, good 
- Hectical Perſons to drink out of, 
he Egyptians made Coffins of it, 


Which being lin'd with a reſinous com- 
poſiion, preſerv'd their Dead uncor- 


quptcd. In Spain they ſomeumes Caſe 


Eheir Stone- Walls with it, which ren- 


ders them very warm, and corrects 
the moiſture of the Air. Beneath 
the Cork or Bark ot this Tree, there 
arc 2 Other Coats, one of them red- 
dh, which they ſtrip from the Bole 
"hen fell d, and is valu'd by the Tanner 
Ther ſt of the Wood is good Firing, 
and applicable to many other ules of 
Bulding ; the Aſhes drunk ſtops the 
$loody- Flax, 

CORN, fored ub, is uſually kept 


either in the Straw unthrathed, or in 


Granaries when thraſh'd out : The 
common way of keeping it in the Straw 
z to make it up into Stacks; but in 
mn Caſe the Owners often ſuſtain great 
ots by the dampneſs of the Ground, 
which commonly rots and ſpoils it 
ſometimes near a Yard thick ; as alſo 


by Rats, Mice and other Vermin 
brerding in the Stack, which eat up 


conſiderable quantities: To prevent: 
both Inconveniences, where Timber 
b plentiful, they ſet 4, 6, or more 
Poſts into the Ground, according to 
the bigneſs or ſize the Stack, Granary, 
Or Barn, is deſign'd to be of; on theſe 
Polis Ground-plots and Floors are laid 
or Croſs-pieces to bear up the Stack, 
Which is cover'd with Thatch ; But it 
a Granary or Barn is to be made, they 


ercct Sides and a Roof over it, and 


ſometimes line the Poſts that ſupport 
tie whole Pile with Tin near the top, 
about a Foot in breadth, to hindcr the 
Vermin from getting up; yet this may 
be done to better purpoſe, with Dutch 
Tiles, ſuch as are fer in Chimneys, 
which will always continue {ſmooth 
and ſlippery; whereas Tin is apt to ruſt 


and ſo looſe its ſmoothneſs. But in 


Hampſhire and other Countries where 
there is good ſtore of Stone, they 


"Make their Supporters of 2 Stones in | 
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way, 


this form, which is apparently the beſt 
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Ground; ſo that Corn 1 


you ſtack mult be bound 
and the Straw-ends out 
will preſerve your Corn 


Crows and other Birds 
from the Rain that beat 


blow off, 


broad, ſtiff and green | 


ple, haying deep red F! 


The lower Stone at A is about 3 
Foot high, 2 Foot wide at bottom, 
and 1 at the top; over this they lay 
another Stone, as at Bof abouta Yard 
ſquare, and ſome make it of a round 
Figure, which is moſt convenient: 
This not only prevents the climbing 
up of Rats and Mice, b. 
noyance from the dampneſs of the 


it even all an- 


nay be kept as 


long as you think fir without much 
Inconvenience or Dammage, except 
what is dimini{h'd in the firſt Year's 
ſhrinking and loſs of weight. 
you are to obſerve, that what Corn 


Only 


up in Sheaves, 


ſo as the Fars may be turned inwards 


ermaſt, which 
from Pigeons, 
„ and likewiſe 
son the Sides: 


And farther, if your Stack be of Wheat, 
Oats or any other coarſe Grain may be 
laid on the top of 1t, underthe Thatch; 
the greateſt danger of Wet being from 
that part, if any of the Thatch ſhould 


CORN-FLAG, (in Tatin Gla-) 
diols) a Plant very fit for By or Out- 
borders, by reaſon of its rambling with 


caves, full of 


Ribs, iſſuing out by the fides cf each 
other, and join'd at the bottom; the 
Stalk riſes from among them, and bears 
many Flowers one above another, 
ſtanding all one way like the Fox- 
gloves. The molt remarkable of theſe, 
are, 1. The Corn-flag ot Conſtantino- 


Owers, With 2 
Wie 
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white round Spots within the mouth. 
of each; the Root netted over, and 


yielding many Off-ſets, 1f long unre- 
mov'd. 2. The Corn-flag with a bright 
red Flower. 3. That with a white 
Flower; beſides the Aſh-colour'd one, 
and ſeveral others. They flower in 
June, and the beginning of 7, the 
Byzantine being the lateſt: If theſe 


Flowers of various colours be inter- 


mixt, they make a very fine Shew; 
when blown, they all loſe their Fibres, 
as ſoon as the Stalks are dry; and may 
ot that inſtant be taken up and kept 
out of the Ground, free from their nu- 
merous Ofi-ſets, and ſet again in Sep- 
tember. 

CORN- FLOWER or BLU E- 
BOTTLE, (in Latin, Cyanus;) of 
theſe there are many diverſities raiſed 
from Seeds differing in colour. After 
the Flowers are paſs'd, the ſcaly Heads 
wrapt up in downy Stuff, contain 
ſmall, hard, white ſhining Sceds, which 
are ſown in the Spring, the Roots year- 
Iy periſhing ; ſome of them flower in 
June and Fuly, and others in Augnſ8. 
The diſtilled Water of this Plant is good 
for Inflammations in the Eyes. 

CORN-LAN DS, may be thus 
order'd to very good purpoſe: At the 
firſt Ploughing up of Layes, ſow the 
firſt Crop with white or black Oats ; 
according as the Land 1s either dry or 
moiſt ; the next Summer Fallow, and 
fow it with Rye, Wheat, or Barley, 
and the next Crop call'd the Etch— 
crop, with Oats, Beans, Peaſe, Sc. 
Where Land is rank tis not adviſeable 
to ſow Wheat after a Fallow, but 
Cole- ſeed or Barley, or both, and then 
Some after a Fallow, fow 
their Land with Wheat; the next 
Year they Fallow it again, and ſow 
It with Barley, the Year enſuing with 
Peaſe, then Fallow again, and {ow it 
with Wheat, in Suſſex, where there 
are very ſtiff Clays ; after a Fallow 
they ſow 2 Crops, and lay down their 
Lands with Clover and Ray grass for 
3 Years; and then lay on 20 Loads-of 
Dung upon an Acre, or elſe the, Lime 
or Chalk it while it 1s Grafs. 


| CORN-SALLET, (in Latis; 


is deſign'd, and that with great 1: 


for its greater ſtrength; and made i! 
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lerianella) a looſening and retr(}- 
Herb, the 'Vop-leaves of which 
a Sallet of themſelves, ſeaſonahly ex; 
with other Salletting, the whole M. 
ter, and early in the Spring: is ; 
ed of Seed at firlt, but afterwards jy; 
ſow it ſelf. 

CORN-SET TING ENGINE 
not to multiply he number of Inf; 
ments contrivd to diſperſe (+ 
Grain, or Pulſe, of what kind fo; 
at what diſtance, and what propor: 


oe we” a,” 
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dition, and very little extraordig 
F.xpence or Hazard, the follow; 
Deſcription gives the eaſieſt and n. 
feaſible of any for that purpoſe. - 
Let a frame of Timber, of abou: 
or 3 inches ſquare, be made, wy: 
breadth mult be about 2 foot, t 
height about 18 inches, and the leng: 
about 4 foot, more or leſs, as y1; 
pleaſe ; this you are to place on 29 
of ordinary Wheels, like Plow-whe: 
whereof the Axle-tree of the 2 fi 
moſt Wheels mult look to either lil, 
as the fore Axle-tree of a Wag 
does; the hindermoſt Axle-tree ber! 
of Iron, and ſquare in the mid! 
muſt be fixed to the Center of t: 
Wheels, that the Axles and the Whe: 
may move together: Then in ti: 
bottom, about the middle of the trim 
let an Inſtrument of Iron or Wor: 
pointed with Iron, be fixed, like 
Coulter, ſomewhat ſpreading * ! 
bottom, in the nature of a Share, mas 
to paſs thro' 2 Mortiſes on the i 
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to be wedged higher or lower, acc 
Ing as you would have your Furr" 
in depth, the uſe thereof being 6: 
to cut tne Furrow ; ſo that you i. 
make the point of, it of breadth on) 
remove the Earth, and caſt it, or for 
it on either ſide, that the Corn mi 
fall into the bottom of the Furtos 
that done, a Wooden Pipe is 0 
ſet over this Share or Coulter, a l. 
behind it, to come from the top © 
the Frame, to the lower end of!“ 


Share, tapering downwards, and! 
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as can be to the Share, to deliver 
Fe Corn immediately as the Ground is 
Ppen'd, and before any Earth falls in, 
lat what Earth afterwards does (lip in, 
uy fall on the Corn, This Pipe is to 
proceed out of a large Hopper, fixed on 
he topof the Frame, which may con- 
ain about a Buſhel, more or leſs, as is 
hought fit, but that the Corn may gra- 
ualiy deſcend, according to the quan- 
ti intended to be beſtowed on an Acre; 
it the very Neck of the Hopper, under- 
neath in the ſquare hollows thereof, it 
muſt be fitted in the edge of a Wheel 
or Wood about half an inch thick, and 
WW porportionable to the cavity ot the 
Neck; the Wheel necd not be above 2 
or 3 inches Diameter, .and fixt in an 
Axis, extended from one fide of the 
Frame to the other ; on which Axis, 
another Wheel is to be,. with an edge 
on the cireumference thereof, like the 
Wheel of a Spit or Jack, which mult 
anlwer to another Wheel of the like 
nature and form fixed on the Axis of 
the hindermoſt Wheels; Then fit a Line 
of Silk, which is beſt of any, about 
theſe 2 Wheels, that upon the motion 
of the Inſtrument on the hindermoſt 
Wheels, the ſmall Wheel (by means of 
the Line) at the neck of the Hopper 
may alſo move; which leſſer Wheel, 
in the Neck of the Hopper, may have 
© ſhort pieces of thick Leather fixt in 
the circumference thereof, like the 
Teeth of a Jack-wheel, that upon its 
motion, it may convey the Corn out 
of the Hopper in what proportion you 
pleaſe ; For in caſe it comes too faſt, 
you may by a Wedge at the Tenor of 
the picce whereon the Hopper reſts, or 
Eat the end of the Axis ot the leſſer 
Wheel, like as in a ®zern, force the 
Wheel and Hopper together; and if it 
feeds too Now, then they may be re- 
mov d by the fame Wedges to a farther 
citance. Again, in caſe the Line be 
too ſlack, or too hard, either extreme 
may be prevented, by a Wedge in the 
Pace where the Axis of the Wheel 
moves, or a 2d Wheel, about the mid- 
Cle of the Line, made to move farther 
or nearer, as there is occaſion for the 
| ane, By means allo of alſo an Iron- 
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Rod, fixt to the foremoſt Axis, that is 
made to lock, the Engine may be gui- 
ded at pleaſure; which Rod is forg'd 
crooked at the neck of the Hopper, leſt 
that ſhould injureits motion. 

The great convenicacy of this En— 
gin2 is, That 1 Horſe and 1 Man may 
Work with it, and Sow Land rather 
faſter than 6 Horſes can Plough ; yea, 
in the ſame Frame you may have 2 
Shares at 12 inches diſtance, more or 
leſs, as you are minded to have the 
rows of Corn diſtant from one another, 
and 2 Pipes out of the ſame Hopper, and 
2 {mall Wheels an{werable, every whit 
to be preform'd as eaſie as one; and 
then the proportion of Land may be 
doubled in aday. In order to an equal 
diſtribution ot the Sced, your Engine 
muſt be ſet in this manner ; firſt know 
the breadth of the Furrory you are to 
Sow, then compute how many of theſe 
Furrows, at ſuch a diſtance as your In- 
ſtrument is made tor, will amount to 
an Acre; allo how much to Sow on an 
Acre, as ſuppoſe a Buſhel, which is to 
be divided into fo many parts, as there 
are Furrows, or diſtances in the ſaid 
Acre; That done, take 1 or 2 of thoſe 
parts, and put into the Hopper, ob- 
ſer ing whether it would hold out, or 
{uper-abound, and accordingly proceed 
and rectifie the Feeder; which it it 
feed too faſt, the Wheel at the lower 
Axis, wherein the Line moves is to 
be made leſs than the upper; then will 
the motion be ſlower, and ſo proceed 
as low as may be, by augmenting the 
upper, and diminiſhing the lower 
Wheels, wherein the Line is; and by 
the contrary Rule, makeit movetaſter. 
It feeds anſ{vecrably, whether you drive 
faſt or flow ; and in turning at the 
Lands-end, if you lift up the hinder- 


molt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe 
Wheels touch not rhe Ground, the 
feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſes; 
alſo, all the Corn you ſow lies at an e- 
qual depth, and there needs no har- 
rowing of it; bur having a piece of 
Wood, on each ſide of each Furrow, 
ſomewhat broad at the end, ſet it a- 
{lope, to force the Earth on the Corn; 
and this may be fitted juſt behiad the 


Share 
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Share and Feeding- pipe of the Inſtru- 
ment. | 

Any ſort of Geain or Pulſe, by this 
method of Sowing, may be ſaved one 
halt, ard in ſome places more; the ſame 
being neither forced too deep, nor too 
ſhallow, nor yet in cluſters, but even 
every way, and that in the very midile 
or convenient depthot the Mould, hav- 
ing the ſtrength of the Land, both be- 
low and above the Root. The Grain 
or Pulſe allo, by this way of Sowing, 
may be cover d with any rich Compoſt, 
prepar'd for that purpoſe; ſuch as dry 
or granulated Pigeons-dung, or any o- 
tuer Saline or Lixivian Subſtance; and 
tis done by having either another Hop- 
per, on the Frame behind that for the 
Corn, wherein the Compoſt may be 
put, and made to drop ſucceſſively at- 
ter the Corn; or it may be ſown by a- 
nother Inſtrument, to follow the for- 
mer, which is the better way, and may 
both difpeiſe the Soil, and cover both 
Soil and Seed: And for the rectifying 
your Inſtrument, that it do not deviate 
out of its right coarſe, the 4 Wheels 
being. made to lock to and fro on ei- 
ther ſide; you may have an upright I- 
ron-pin fixt to the middle of the Axis, 
extended to the top of the Frame, and 
from thence a ſmall rod of Iron to come 
to your Hand, with a crooked neck 
juſt apain!t the neck of the Hopper, 
with vhich Rod, the Wheels may be 
locked or iurncd any Ways. 

Laſtly, if the Land be near either Wa- 
ter, Clav, Sand, Rock, Gravel, Cc. 
and that in ſuch a caſe it be not con- 
venient to Sow the Corn within the 
Land, becauſe it may not haue depth 
for Rooting, you may then by this In— 
ſtrument, in placing the Share near the 
top of the Land, only to remuve as it 
were the Clots, drop your Seed in rows; 
and by certain Pins, or piece Wood, 
or Iron, made flat at the end, and a lit- 
tle ſlope-wiſe, fer on each tide, ſuch 
rows of Corn or Grain, the Faith may 
be caſt over it, and laid in ridges, above 
the ordinary level of the Land. 

CORNET-TREE, is much e- 
Reem'd for the durableneſ of its Wood, 
when usd in Wheei-works, Wedges, 
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Pins, ec. in which it laſts like he h 


eſt Iron: It grows in England ig 
good Bulk and Stature ; its Prefer; 
an pickled Berries are moſt refre\;., * 
and an excellent Sauce: The ben 4 
theie for Food are the-biggeſt, aud p 
too ripe: This Fruit being of an 24+, . 
gent and drying quality, is an eg, 
Remedy for all forts of Logſeneh . CE 
the Body, eſpecially when pickles ne 
like Olives; And if Conſerve be . 
of theripe Berries, with Honey a: 43, 
gar, they are good apainſt the B. 
flux; but in regard of their als 
little nouriſhment, and being hard 0 
digeſtion, they are to be eaten at 1 6 | 


cond Courſe, a few only, and with $ 
8 
CORNICULATE PLANT: 
(among Herbaliſts) ſuch as atter eig 
Flower produce many diſtinct and hom. 
ed Sced-pots, or Siliquæ; whence th; 
are alſo termed Alwlrifuliquons ; 45 (a. 
lumbine, Houſlcek, Lark-ſpur, cc. 
CORNWALL, the fartheſt Cu. 
ty on the Welt of England, being {ur 
rounded on all tides by the Sea, excer! 
Eaſtward, where the River Tamar i: 
parates it from Devonſhire : Its lenyt 
from Eaſt to Weſt is about 70 le, 
and the broadeſt part, next to Dez: 


«* 


it contains 960000 Acres, and abo 
26760 Houſes; the whole divided ig 
9 Hundreds, wherein are 161 Pais, 
and 27 Market-Towns, 16 whereot 
priviledg'd to fend Members to Puls 
ment. This County, for the mol! pu, 
is full of Rocky Hills, cover'd vw! 
ſhallow Earth; the parts towards t:: 
Sea are the moſt fruirfal, the Soil bein? 
there Manur'd with Sea-weed call d re 
wood; the middle- parts except the 1'- 
clofures about Towns and Villages, 
generally waſte and open, and er"? 
chiefly for Summer-Cattle, yielding oe. 
lides good Game both tor Hav-k 4 
Hound. The Air is very keen, and 1 
ſubject to Winds and Storms, more ,. 
to preſerve, than recover Health, 
Spring tomething more back ward, 00 
the Harveſt conſequently later thin 
the Eaſtern- parts, eſpecially in the nus 
dle of the Sbire, Where che) $2120 
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ia their Corn before Michnelmas ; 
the Winter is ſaid to be milder than 
where, for Froſt and Snow come 
er ſeldom; and then ſtay not long. 
he Farthof this County is but ſhallow, 
B:iderncath which, are Rocks and 
Khelves, ſo that it is hard to be Tilled, 
End apt to be parched by a dry Sum- 
wer; but the middle Shire lies open, be- 
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[when the Country for want of Manu- 
ring lay waſte, had generally ſmall Bo- 
dies, and coarſe Wooll; but ſince, they 
are become but little inferior to the 
Eaſtern Flocks, for bigneſs, fineneſs of 
Wooll, often Breeding, fatting, and 
price; and belides, are iweeter Mutton, 
and treer from the Rot; moſt of them 
having no Horns, tho' in {ome places 


jg of a blackiſh colour, and bears 
Neuh and Spiry-praſs: There is but 
Ii:tlc Meadow-Ground, but ſtore of Pat- 
ture for Cattle, and Sheep, and plenty 
of Corn- Ground. 

The Husbandmen in this County a— 
bout May, cut up all the Grats ot that 
Ground, they intend to break up and 
ib into Turfs, which 1s call'd Bearing, 
and raiſe theſe Turfts fo, that the Sun 
and Wind may dry them the ſooner, 
then pile and burn them to Aſhes; after 
which, they bring in Sea-Sand, and a 
liitle before Ploughing-time, ſcatter 
thoſe Aſhes abroad, and the Sand heaps 
upon the Ground, and Plough it in, 
which gives Heat to the Root of the 
Corn, and makes the Ground rich, but 
it ſtrewed too thick, the Ground will 
be too rank, and choak the Corn with 
Weeds: But notwithſtanding the 
round be thus Sanded, and ordered, 
the Tiller can commonly take but 2 
Crops of Wheat, and as many of Oats, 
and then is fain to give it at leaſt 7 or 8 
Vears Layer or Fallow, and to Till elſe— 
where; nay, the Tillable Fields are in 
ſome places ſo hilly, that the Oxen can 
bardly take ſure-footing ; and in ſome 
Faces fo tough, that the Plough can 
E icarce cut them; while in others tis ſo 
ESncity, that the Corn can hardly faſten 
us Roots. Here they have 2 forts of 
heat, 412. French Wheat, which is 


they have 4 Horns a- picce: Their Black- 
Cattle are but mall; neither is the 
Country over-ſtock'd with Wood, there 
being very little that grows therein, 
except in the Faſt-quarters, wherethere 
are tome Coppices. They have good 
Stone and Slate here; but, in ſhort, the 
County is more remarkable for 3 Things, 
URL, Its Iinn-Aſines, Diamonds, and Pilch- 
ard: The firſt yielding the fineſt Tinn 
in Furobe, and not much inferiour to 
Silver; its Diamonds, tound in Rocks, 
want nothing but Flardnets to bear the 
Price of the beſt, being of great Beauty, 
and ſome as big as a Nut, ready ſhap'd 
and poliſh'd by Nature ; then for Fiſh- 
ing of Pilchards, (which is an excellent 
little Fiſh, and a great multiplier) this 
is the chief place; the Neighbouring 
Sea yieliing ſuch abundance of them 
from July to November, that enough 
can be ſpared to ſupply therewith, in 
great ſtores, France, Spam, and Italy, 
where they paſs for a great dainty, be- 
ing Smoaked. 

CORONER, an ancient Officer of 
the Realm ſo call'd, becauſe he acts al- 
together for the King and Crown, and 
his Office chiefly concerns Pleas of the 
Crown: He is uſually aſſiſted by a Jury 
of 12 Men, and its upon the Bodies 
of Perſons found Dead, 10 enquire whe- 
ther they dy'd a violent or a natural 


Death, hc. There are commonly 4 of 
bearded, and requires the beſt Soil, and [theſe Officers in every County. in ſome 


1 brings the beſt Crop; and another kind fewer, and in ſome but 1, and they are 
tat is not Bearded, yielding leis, and! choſen by the Free-ho!ders, according 
1 wien in worſe Land; and where thel to the Direction of the King's Writ. 
round vo ill bear neither, they fow Rye; The Lord-Chist-Juſtice of the Rin s- 
zd in the Weſtern parts, near the Sea.| Bench, is the Soveraign Coroner of the 
4 "Cy, which they carry to the Mil | whole Realm, or wherefever he abies. 
er 9 Weeks after they have ſow'd it There are alto certain ſpecial Coroners 
N heir Draught-Oxen in this County] within divers Libertics, as well as theie 
WE each his Name, which he knows ordinary Officers in every County ; and 
ben be is at Work; and their Sheep. lome Colleges and Corporations are im- 


power d 
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rower'd by their Charters, to appoint 
their Coroner within their own Pre- 
cincts. 

CORONET or CRONET, of 
4 Horſe's Foot, is that part on the very 
top of it, where the Hair grows, and 
falls down upon the Hoof. The Coro- 
net ſhould be no more raiſed than the 
Hoof; for if it makes a ridge or height 
round it, 'tis a Sign either the Foot is 
dry'd up, or there are a great many Hu- 
mours in the Coronet, that may occa- 
ſion the Crown-ſcab and other Sores 
to which that Part is ſubject. 

COP.RECTIONS and Helps for 
a Horſe; before he is Taught any Leſſon, 
you mult know there are 7 Helps to 
advantage therein, or to puniſh him for 
faults committed in his Leſſons. 1. 
The Voice, which when {ſweet and ac- 
company'd with cheriſhings, 1s help- 
ful; but when rough and terrible, and 
accompany'd with ſtroaks or threat- 
nings, a Correction. 2. The Rod a 
help in the ſhaking, and a correction 
in the ſtriking. 3. The Bit an help in 
its ſweetnels, the Snaffle in its ſmooth - 


be Correſpondents. 


COS 
Letters, Invoices, exc. they are ſaid 7, 
CORROSIVE. See Canter, 
CORVETor CURVET, an 4; 
in which the Horſe's Legs are mor: 
raiſed than in the Demi-volts, being: 
kind of Leap up and a little forward, 
wherein the Horſe raiſes both his Fore. 
legs at once,. equally advanced (when 
he is going ſtraight forward and not in 
2 Circle) and as his Fore-legs are fi. 
ling, he immediately raiſes his Hind-leo; 
as he did the Fore, that is equally 20. 
vanced, and not one before the other; 
{o that all his 4 Legs are in the Air x 
once, and as he ſets them down be 
marks but 2 times with them. Hor; 
that are very Dull or very Fiery areim- 
proper for Corvets, being the moſt dit 
ficult Air that they can make, and 10 
quiring a great deal of Judgment in 
the Rider, as well as Patience 1n the 
Horſe to perform it. 

COSSET, a Lamb, Calf, Colt, &. 
taken and brought up by Hand withou: 
the Dam, 

COSSTs, a kind of 


Worms that |. 


neſs; and are corrections, the one in its ing between the Body and Bark of Tree: 
hardneſs, and the other in its roughneſs, are very prejudicial to them, and poi: 
and both in flatneſs and ſquareneſs. 4. ſon the paſlage of the Sap; but th: 
Calvesof the Legs, which being gently | Holes where they lye being found ou 
laid to the Hor ſc's ſides, are helps; but are to be open'd, making a ſmall ſit 
corrections when you ſtrike them hard, trom the bottom of them, to let an 
as giving warning that the Spurs fol- moiſture that may fall in, run out, an! 
low. F. Stirrup, and Stirrup-Leather, then the Place muſt be cover'd wi! 
which are corrections when ſtruck a- Loam. | 
E the hinder part of the Shoulder; COSTIVENESS, (in a Ho 
ut helps when thruſt forward in a is when he is ſo hard-bound in his he 
quick motion. 6. The Spur, that is ly, that he cannot Dung, but with great 
helptul when gently deliver'd in any pain and trouble; being a Diſeaſe vt! 
motion that asks quickneſs andactivity, dangerous to him, and the original 0 
whether on or above the Ground, and divers Maladies ; it may be known ©] 
a correction when 'tis ſtruck hard in ſeveral! Symptoms ; ſometimes it p 
the ſide, upon any floath or fault com- ceeds from glut of Provender, or ove 
mitted. 7. The Ground, that is an much Feeding; ſometimes by ca! 
help, when plain and ſmooth, and not too dry and hard Meats, which tes 
painful to tread upon; and a correcti- and dry up the moiſture of à H 
on when rough, deep, and uneven, for Body, ſuch as Peaſe, Beans, Whent, e. 
the amendment of any Vice concciv'd. Tares, &c. not but that they ate e, 
A CORRESPONDENT, one wholetome Food, and rhe heœartieſt “ 


that holds Correſpondence or Com- a Horſe can eat, but feeding too nit 
merce, or with whom it is kept : In upon them, over-heats his Body, i 
the way of Trade, when 2 Men hold a ſhuts up the Office of Nature, 4 
mutual inte:courſe or tamiliarity * cannot Dung; beſides which, U. 

vl 
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COU COU 


ea very windy Food, that cauſe ma- ſof that wild Beaſt is call'd, Rearing the 
dr bad Humours, and ObſtruCtions in | Boar, 
e Body: But this Diſtemper comes COUGH, or Hoarſneſs; a Diſtemper 
„ W&rctimes alſo from too much Faſting, in an Ox or Cow, that muſt becareful- 
b the Dicting of Horſes for Racing ly looked to, for it will grow in time 
qr Hunting, which like a Spunge ſucks [to a worſe Diſeaſe; if newly taken, it 
pp the Phlegmatick Moiſture of the | may be ſoon remedy'd, by a Drink made 
Body. of Water mixt with Barley-Meal; but 
The Cures for Greaſe, Molten, and | the general Cure per ſcribed, is to take 
is, are, 1. To take a pint os old the Diſtilbd Water of Hy/op, or elle a 
ie wme, and fer it on the Fire, dif- Decoction of Mint and Hyſfjop, with the 
blue into it a lump of Caſtle-Soap as Juice of Leeks, and give it with Oil of 
de 25 an Hen's Egg, and ſtir them well | Olives and a little Garlick : This has 
ether? then take all off, and put in- [cured along-ſtanding Cough, but if the 
it 2 good Spoontuls of Hemp-ſeed | Hoarſheſs be eaſy, you may give him 
beaten, an ounce of SH ar- Candy reduc'd | Tar with Honey-water, and jt will do 
© Powder, and brew all together; af. :ftefually. Others, for this Coup h, or 
tr having warmed the Horſe to ſtir up | ſhortneſs of Breath, preſcribe to take a 
js Greaſe, and other foul Humours, [quart of new-churn'd Milk, beat in Tar 
te Nie it him to drink, and walk him up | and a head of Garlick peel'd with Ele- 
kd down after it, that the Potion may campane made into Powder, and a little 
ork: then ſet him up warm, and at- | brown Sugar- Candh; mingieall together, 
&er 2 little ſtirring him in his Stall, if | and give it the Beaſt 3 Mornings one 


grows fickiſh, give him liberty to [after another; and this will cure him, 
_ down; after 2 hours faſting, give ſif curable. 


im a ſweet Maſh, and let him feed as | For the Cure of Horſes in this Di- 
other times. But more particularly, ſtemper, take Fenugreek. a Flour of 
r Coltiveneſs, take out his hard Dung, Briniſtone, of each an equal quantity, 
Wen boi} of Aniſe-ſeeds, Fenugreek, and mix them with moiſten'd Oats. 2. 
V ſced, and the Powd.r of Piony, ot caci. A pound of Honey put into a pul-tull of 
| ounce, in a quart of Beer, and give Water, and uſed for ordinary rink, is 
im a pint 9 excellent for a Cough. 3. A {mall hand- 
2. Another Remedy in this particu- ful of Hemp-ſeed may be beaten, and in- 
, is (o take a Decoction of Mallows fuſed in White-wine all night, and both 
v1 a: Quart, of Sallet-Oil half a pint, or the Wine and the Seed given to the 
ta pound of Freſh-Butter, Benedicta Horſe in the Morning: The ſame quan- 
Ixatva, I ounce, and give him Blood- ' tity of Hemp-ſeed mix'd with Oats, and 
am, Gliſterwiſe; then clap his Tail | given to a far and fleſhy Horſe, cures 
bis Tue!, and hold it cloſe, and make| the Cough, if the uſe of it belong con- 
m keep it for half an hour at the leaſt; tinued. * Take the Wood and Leaves 
« when it has worked, give kim a of Tamaris, either dry or green, ſtamp 
dert Maſh, and fo keep to Maſkes and them, and give them your Horſe with 
ite Water for 2 or 3 days. moiſten'd Oats or Bran, beginning with 
ver but this Diſtcmper in Oxen and Cows, | a ſmall quantity, and encreaſe the Dole 
t makes them ſwell again, is curedſ every day to a large Spoonful. 5. Take 
this manner; Chate and drive them | a pour:d of rew-churn'd Butter, before 
Fe! up and down a good pace; and if it is waſh'd, and a like quantity of Ho- 
Gy then do not Dung, anoint your ney, with 2 ounccs of Juniper berries 
ard with 0:1, or Greaſe, rake them, ; beaten ; mingle alland make Pills, rolling 
de out the Dung, ard give them of | them up in Powder of Liguoriſh ; give 
e Herb Mercury in Drink. your Horſe a Doſe with a pint, or a 
(COUCH IN G,the lluntſman's tern; pint and 4 halt of Hhite- wine, keeping 
"+ Boar's Lodging, as the diſlodging] him brid!'d 2 hours before, and 3 hours 
wy | after; repeat the ſame 2 or 3 times, in- 
v! | | terpoſing 


COU 


terpoſing a day or 2 between the Do- Ballance, as when one thin 
6. Take of clear Oil of Walnuts, | againſt another. 


es. 
new-drown, 1 pint, common Honey a 


COU 
8 is weiphy 


COUNTESS, the Wife of a con 
or Earl. l 


ound, and 30 grains of white Pepper 
3 incorporate them all together, 


| 


Then make up Pills weighing 10 Drams 


each, dry them in the ſhade in a hair- 
Sieve turn'd upſide-down, and give your | 
Horſe one of them in a pint of Red, or 
White-wine, once A day, till the Cough 
be wholly cur'd : If the Diſtemper be 
inveterate, the Cure will at leaſt require 
20 Doſes: You muſt always remember 
to walk your Horſe an hour after the 
Pill is given ; and then you may Ride 
or Work him, or put him in a Coach; 
or it not, you pol keep him bridled an 
hour before, and 2 hours after the Dole. 
8. Two or 3 Nutmegs grated, with 
half a pint of Brandy, will cure a Cough 
in one Doſe, unleſs the Hor ſe be old: 
In that cafe, it may be repeated; or 
elſe let a ſmall Porrenger of dry P:ige- 
0n5s-dung, beaten in a quart of Mhite-wime 
infuſe all Night; the next Morning 
heat it till it begin to boi!, and ſtrain 
out the Liquor, to which add z ounces 
of juice of Liquorice; give it your Horſe 
{ſeveral times, interpoſing i day be- 
tween the Doſes. See Pills Purg ing. 
COUGH, in Sheep. a Diſtemper 
that happens moſt commonly in the 
Spring. The Cure is, as oon as you 
perceive it, warm White-wine with 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, and cauſe them 
to ſwallow it; and give them Colts foot 
to eat. Ir will alſo be proper to rub 
their Noſes with the ſame Liquor, 


COUNTER-POISE,. att 2! 


N 


Apply this Oi: 
ment cold on a little Cotton or Flix: 
above that Charge the whole Foot wit 
a white or black Reſtringent ; thus tk 
SOre will be healed, and the Hoot fit. 
cnd to the Skin, after the firſt or fh 
cond Application. 

COUNTY, ſignifies the ſame thin 
with Shire; the firſt deriv'd *:om tt 
French, and the other from the Sn. 
Tongue: It contains a Circuit or Ports 
on of the Realm, into which, the who! 
Land is divided, for the better Govers 
ment of it, and more calie Adminilty 
tion of Juſtice; ſo that there is no put 
ot this Nation that lies not withinſone 
County; and every County is govert 
ed by a Yearly Officer, whom we il 
Sheriff. Of theſe Counties (where! 
there are 52, in England and I 
there are 4 of ſpecial Note, which 
therefore termed Counties Palatine; 1 
Laucaſier, Cheſter, Durham, and E, 
Pembroke alſo, and Hexam, were ant! 
ently Counties Palatine, which lift © 
belong to the Archbiſhop of York, 21 
was ſtript of its Privilege in the Re!! 
of Qucen Elizabeth, and reduc'd to! 
a part of the County of Nori uu her 
The Chief Governors of theſe Count 
Palatine, heretofore, by a ſpecial C 
ter from he King, ſent out all Vit 
in their own Names; and did al! thi? 
touching Juſtice, as abſolutely 2“ 


COW 


» himſelf in other Counties, only 
gowledging him their Superior and 
-ernor, but in Henry the VIII's Time, 
did Power was much abridg'd, 
COUNTY CORPORATE; a 
F given to ſeveral Cities or antient 
Foughs, upon which the Engliſh 
E.:rchs have thought fit to beſtow 
E-:ordinary Liberties; Franchiſes, and 
reges; annexing to them a Parti- 
Ir Territory, Land or ſuriſdiction: 
e chiet of theſe is the famous City 
London, with York, Canterbury, Briſ- 
| Clefter, Norwich, &c. the Town of 
n upon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tine, 
erford- Heſt in Wales, &c. ; 
COUNT Y- CO URT, is divided 
lo 2 ſorts; one retaining the general 


0 me, as the County- Court held every 
ae erh, by the Sheriff, or his Deputy, 
Ober- SVeriſf; the other called the 


m, held twice every Year. * 
COUPLE, 2 things of the ſame 
{ ſet togethet; A Pair : Thus a Cou- 
of Coneys or Rabbets is the proper 
m for 2 of them; ſo it is likewiſe 
en by Hunters, for 2 Hounds, and a 


the de and an half for 3. Couple is 
e 2 ſort of Band to tie Dogs with. 
CURSE, Running, Race, Order, 
pon nn, Cuſtom, Way or Means ; alſo a 
„bee rice of Meat ſet on a Table. In 
vere iP andry, every Fleece or turn of Hay 
nir 0n the Cart. 
COURTESY. SceCurteſygf Eng- 
r 1 | 


COW, a well known Beaſt z © a 
good one (in Columella's Opinion ) 
ought to be large and long-bodigd, as 


171 ao gentle, having a large and decp 
hel, a broad Forehead, and black o- 
e; en Eyes, with fair and black poliſh'd 
i borns, her Ears rough and hairy, her 
e ana jaws well ut, the Fan of her Tail 
it e eteat, the Claws and Horns of her 
, feet ſmall, her Legs ſhort and thick, 
Reel ler Breaſt deep; and eſpecially ſhould 


be young; for ſhe will not ſo well 
bear Calves after the Age of 10 Years. 
cording to modern Agthors, a Cow 
icht to have a broad Forchead, black 


uns, large clean Horns, her Neck long 
c ſtraight, Breaſt wide and deep hang- 


| cet 


& Jaws narrow-ſet, Muzzle great, a 


n 

large deep Belly, thick Thighs, round 
Legs, ſhort Joints, a white large deep 
Udder, having 4 Teats, and ker Feet 
broad and thick. As for Colour, the 
red Cow is faid to give the beſt Milk, 
and the Black to bring forth the beſt 
Calves ; but the Cow that yields Milk 
longeſt, is the moſt beneficial, both for 
Profit and Breeding, and their calving 
in March or April, is the moſt proper 
Seaſon for the Dairy. 

COW-DUNG or OX-DUNG ; 
Ot [this by reatoh of its being looſe, a 
Water is often made to fteep ſeveral 
Sorts of Grain in, whereby many have 
been deceived, for there is not that Vir- 
tue and richneſs therein for that end, as 
ſome have imagin'd : It is with Horſe 
or other Dung, of very great Advantage 
to Land, if kept till old, and not laid 
abroad ,expos'd to the Sun and Wind, 
but in Heaps mixt with Earth, letting 
it ſo lietill it be rotten, by which means 
it will be brought the ſooner to a con- 
venient Temper ; on Piſture-Grounds 
it- produces a ſweeter Graſs, and goes 
much farther than the common way; 
and gpread before the Plough, produ- 
excellent Corn. Judgment alſo 
muſt be exercis'd in making uſe of it; 
for the ordinary Dung us'd the com- 
mon way, does hurt, and ſometimes 
makes Weeds and Trumpery grow; 
but being order'd as before, tis not fo 
l'able to ſuch inconveniences. 
| COW-BLAKES. SeeCaſmgs, &c. 

COWL; a Tub or Pall. 

COWRING; a Term us'd in Fal- 
conry, when young Hawks quiver and 
ſhake their Wings, in token of obedi- 
ence to the old Ones. 

COWSLIP; a Flower of various 
kinds, as the hote in hole, double Cow= 
lip, the double green one, the ſingle 
green, the tufted, the red, the orange- 

colour'd, ec. beſwes ſome of a hne 
ſcarlet, and very double, whoſe Flows 
; 


ers muſt often change their Earth, or 
they will degenerate, and become ſingle; 
The Seeds are to be fown in a Bed of 
good Earth in Seftember, and they'll 
come up in the Spring, 
COWSLIP-WINE; to make this 
ſort of Wine, to every gallon of Water, 


Put, 


cRA 


Pat 2 pounds of sugar, boil it an hour, 
and ſet it to cool; that done, ſpread a 
ood brown Toaſt on both ſides with 
Teſt ; but before you make uſe of it, 
beat Syrup of Citron therewith, an ounce 
and an halt of Syrnp to each Gallon of 
Liquor. Then pur in the Toalt while 
hot, to promote its working, which 
will ceaſe in 2 Days, during wich time, 
caſt in the Cuwllip flowers a little 
bruiſed, but not much ſtamped, to the 
quantity of halt a Buſhel to 2 Gallons. 
(or rather 2 Pecks) and 4 Lemons ſliced 
with the rinds. Laſtly, add 1 Bottle of 
white or KHeniſh- wine, and after 2 days, 
Tun it vp in a {weet Cask. Some leave 

Out all the Syrup. 

CRAB, a Wilding or wild Apple; 
theſe kept till mellow may be recxon'd 
among Apples, and being ground with 
ot her mellow Fruit {:rve to enrich the 
Cider, and are beſt of all for renning it 
when foul. The Brombrry-Crav, tho 
little better than the common, yet laid 
on keaps till Chriſimaſs, yields a brisk. 

ad mirable, and very ſtrong Cider. The 
Crab tree is alſo ſerviceable with the 
ck and white Thorn-Shrubs, in mak- 
ing very good Fences. : 


CRABBING, (in Fa 


3 
lraonrs) when 


Hawks ſtand too near, and fight one 


with another. 


CRADLE, a Bed for a young Child. 


in Hausbandry a wooden Frame txt to 
a Scithe for the Mowing of Corn, and 
the better laving it in Order; and then 


| 


Back, and almoſt univerſally over h, 
whole Body, 


— 
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which proceeds cin 
from a great Cold that may be c1+-, 
or from the loſs of Blood, whe: 
great Windinels enters the Veins, ; 
o benums the Sinews. This 
known by his Head and Neck #11! +, 
1-wry, his Ears upright, and. 7. 
hollow, his Mouth dry and cluns, +; 
his Back will riſe like 2a CamePs; vhs 
is to be cured, by giving him fene 
what to make him {weat, and b 
ing him with warm Woollen-clonb 
But beſides the general Methods, + 
particular ways are, 1. To che 
rub the Member contracted wilt |; 
gar and common Oz, and to win; 
all over with wet lay, or rotten 
or elſe with wet Woollen-c!oaths, e. 
ther of which is a preſent Remy. 

2. When you have Sweated yo, 
Hörſe well in an Horſe-lungſull, v 
with the Head out, take a pound 
Hogs-greaſe, a quarter of a pound g 
Turpentme, half a dram of Peper, 0 
new Wax half a pound, aid one point 
of Sallet- Oil, boil them together, 4 
anoint him therewith. 

3. Others take Pimpernel, Priums 
leaves, Camomile, Crow-foot, Mu 
Fennel, Roſemary, 6 handtuls of © 
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lively, Morning and Evening, ap7.7il! 
the Herbs to the Place, with a 5 


„ 
+4 


is call'd 23 Cradle-Scithe. 

CRAMP and Convulſions, all pro- 
cecd iroin one Malady, and in Horſes, 
25 well as other Animals, are the forci- 
ble contraction of the Sinews, Veins 


and Muſcles, in any Member or Part of 


the Body; which take rife ſeveral Ways 
either from ſome Wound, or Sinew cut 
aſunder, or for Want of Blood, or elle 
come by. over heats, and ſudden cool— 
ings; or laſtly, by over-much Purging : 
Ine Signs to know which are, that the 
diſeaſcd Beaſt will be fo ſti, that the 
waole ſtrength of a Man is not able to 


A 
4. is 


how him; he will be lame and well as 


* 


it were in Moment: There is alfo ano- 
ther kind of Cramp, that ſeizes upon 


en Horſe's Neck, and the Reins of bis 


— 


band of Hay wet in the ſame [1guor; 
and anointing the ſaid Member eve! 
Day at Noon, with Petroleum, Nerc4s 
and Oil of Spike, mixt together. | 

A 4th Remedy, is to boil 2 quz'* 6 
ſtrong Ale, and 2 pounds of Bla / 
together, till they look like Tay, Wi" 
Brandy, and to anoint the place guss 
therewith. | 
In Sheep, the Cramp is cured bj b. 
ing Cinque: ſoil, Or 5 leav 4 Gra TR 
Hine, and giving it them to drink e 
but they muſt be kept warm, and ts 
Legs chafed with Oil and Vinegar. 
CRANAGE, Liberty to u# 5 
Crane for drawing up Wares out e. 


Ship, Hoy, & c. ata Cicck or Whit 


__ — A 1 n 
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make profit thereof; alſo the Money 
Nen or paid for that Grant. 

EF CRANE, a kind of Bird; alſo an 
reine that ſerves to draw up any 
| eight or Burden 3 a crooked Pipe 
Bide of Metal, for drawing up Liquors 
ou of a Veſſel. See Sit hon. 

CRANES BILL, (in Latin, Ge- 
Punm) an Herb ſo call'd from the ſhape 
its Seed, reſembling the Bill or Beak 
pf 1 Crane: Of which there are ſeve- 
| forts, but the only one worth our 
= is that which ſmells in the 


Minated, It has a great Root, like a 
Hh with large jagged Leaves, and 


Flowers in Juh, the leaves being ſmall, 
Found, painted, and of a purple colour, 


$04 about with yellow. It is a ten- 
ger Plant, and for that reaſon, muſt be 


ich much care, as being houſed, and 


Kept dry, for any Moiſture rots the 


Root. 

CRAPAUDINME, or Tread upon 
e Coronet, an imperfection in a Horie's 
Foot, being an Ulcer on the Coronet, 
hence iſſues a filthy Matter, which 
dy its Sharpneſs dries up the Horn, be- 
heath the Part where the Tread is made, 
nd forms a kind of Groove or Hollow 
Nowy to the very Shoe. 

 CRAY; a Diſtemper ina Hawk al- 
Fnoſt the ſame with the Pantas, pro- 
teeding from Cold, but through ill Diet, 


nd long Feeding with cold ſtale Meat; 


the Symptoms are, that her Muting 
ul not be plentiful, nor come freely, 
mor with eaſe from her, bur ſhe will 
Wrop ſome part thereof ſhort and dif 
Prrled, and her Body will be bound. 


Foung Rabbets, Chickens, Sheeps-hearts, at the {mall end, marked I; wherein you 
* uſe her alſo to our contection of may 
hen Sweet-butter, made up with Rue, Guts of Chickens, or the nhe; vel 


2 . . 
Werewith: It were not amiſs likewiſe, 


to give her with her Meat ſometimes 
got the Diſtil'd Water of Sorrel, Wood- 
Pine, Hore-hound, and the like cooling, 
ſceinting, and opening Medicines. 


ET; Cray-Fiſh, or 


CFAY-FISH-N 


aht only, and is from thence deno- 


& in a Pot, and govern'd in Winter 


In the cure you mult firſt remove the | your ſtick may fand wprivht on the 2 
f . a . . 7 © g : | 
Luſe, letting her Diet be high, eaſy of , Forks ; alſo prepare 
Digeſtion, and cooling Meat, ſuch as | or Sticks, about 5 or 6 foot lang, clelg 


Coves, and Mace, and anoint her Meat | the Sticks arebaited, go ot, and where 


CRA 


Creviſes, are readily taken with the 


following ſort of Net, and other In- 
ſtruments repreſented in the Figure. 


/ 1 .. 
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You mult. provide 4 or 5 little Nets, 
about a foot {quare, which tye to {&-1e 
round Withy Hoop, or the like, as you 
ſee C, D, E, marked in the Figure; 
then get as many Staves, as A, B, eacty 
5 or 6 foot long, with 3 Forks at the 
end, which taiten the Circle at 3 cual 


diſtances, in ſuch manner, that when 
you lay your Net flat on the Ground 
the 3 
a dozen of Rods 


lace ſome skinn'd Frogs, rhe 

5 A 
you find any likely Hoie in the Water, 
there leave it; and fo after this manner, 
lay the reſt in the moſt Ikely places 
and walk in and out, viftting vou 
sticks; when you perceive ary {xe 


! 
co the Baits, genily move your balted cad 
T . » 


2 towards 


. 
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towards the middle of the Water, and 
doubt not but that Cray-Fiſh will keep 
their hold; that done, put your Hand 
Juſt under the Bait, which Bar ſoftly 
litt up, and as ſoon as the Cray-Fiſh 
feel the Air, they lct go their hold, and 
full into the Net. | 
CREAM, is the very heart and 
ſtrength of Milk; and in order to make 
Butter ot it, or otherwiſe, muſt be ga- 
thered very carefully, diligently, and 
ebe, ; and the Houſe-wives ſhould 
e more particularly clcanly in doing it, 
which 1s performed in this manner : 
From the Milk that is milked in the 
Morning, you are with a fine ſhatlow 


CRE 

CR EDITOR; one that gives. 

dit; one that lends, or truſts and 
with Money er Goods. 

CREEPER; a creeping Crea; 

alſo an Apple, ſo called from 2 

that grows low, and trails its Pra: 


ts it 


near the Ground. 
CRENATED-LEAVES, 4:5» 
uſed by Botaniſts, for ſuch Ly 
Plants as are jagged, or notched, - 
CREPANCE, an Ulcer in . 
fore- part of a Horle's Foot, abou: x 
inch above the Coronet, caus d by ; 
hurt in leaping over a Bar, or other 
'Tis curd by waſhing it with win 
Wine and Urine, (and if accomo:ny; 


3 0 


thin Diſh, made for that purpoſe, to 
take ↄff the Cream about ̃ in the Even | 


with a Swelling or Inflammation, 1. 
plying the White Honey-Charoe; 4 


ing; and from the Milk that is milked Soap with Spirit of Wine, is alto a very 


in the Evening, you ſhould fleet and 
take oſt the Cream about 5 in the Morn- 
ng; to be put into a clean, {weet, and 


_ well-leaded Pot, cloſe cover'd, and ſet 


in a cloſe place: But you muſt not keep 
the Cream fo gather d above 2 days in 
the Summer, nor above 4 in the Win- 
ter, if you ++ ould have the tveeteſt and 
beſt Butter, and that your Dairy con- 
tain bur 5 Kine, and no more; but be 
the number what it will, you muſt by 
no means exceed 3 Days in the Sum- 
mer, nor 6 inthe Winter, for the keep- 
ing of the Cream, that is then to be 


C:.urncd; for which purpoſe, ſee Chrurn-4part of the Foot that is the Sole andi 


ing. 
"CREAM-CHEESE; the way to 
make it, is to take 2 quarts of Milk 
warm from the Cow, and half a pint of 
blanch'd Almonds beat ſmall; to which 
add a pint of Cream, and Reſewater, half 
2 pound of fine Sugar, and a quarter of 
2 pound of beaten Cinnamon. with as 
much Gmzer: 'Then put the Runnet to 
the Milk and Cream; when it is curd- 
ed, preſs cut the Whay, and what re- 
mains heſides ſerve up in Cream. 

CREAM-WAT E R; ſuch Water 
as has a kind of Oil upon it, or fat Scum, 
which being boiled, turns to ſeveral 
Nledicaments. 

CRE AN CE, a fine ſmall long Line, 
of ſtrong and even-wound Pack-thread, 
which is faſten'd to a Hawk's Leaſh, 


eftectual Remedy. 

CREPINE, a ſort of farce wipe! 
up in a Veal-caw]. 3 

CRESCENT, (among Farm”), 
Horſe is ſaid to have Creſcents, whe 
the point or that part of the Cothin bort 
or Little Foot which is molt advance 
falls dovyn and preſſes the Sole out ward 
and the middle of the Hoot above t. 
Toe ſhrinks and becomes fat, by rt 
{on of the hollownels beneat! it; tho 
thoſe Creſcents be really the Bone « 
the Little Foot, which has let: irs pi 
and fallen downwards, fo as the une 


Toe, appears round, and the Hoot 490! 
ſhrinks in. 

CRESSAN, (otherwiſe call'd t! 
Bergamot Creſjan ;) is of the nature il 
colour of the Butter-Pear, but diticre: 
in ſhape, and like Monſieur 70% 
different ſizes, greeniſh, but growl! 
yellow when ripe, and almoſt [peck 
over with red Spots. The Stax! 
pretty thick, Skin rough, Pulp ve! 
tender, but not always fine, full of ſuits 
but ſometimes bitingly ſharp. It . 
keep a Month, and not grow put! 
perithes leiſurely, and grows ripe in & 
veinber. It may be gratted cichere 
a Pear, or Quince- ſtock. 

CRE S SES, Garden, Indlian, or, 
{ow Lark-Spurs, are ſown in many 0 
dens for Culinary uſes; and the ht 


ven ſhe is firſt lured, 


from a Flower, are now become 1" 
C! 


CRE 


cchent Sallet, as well the Leaf as the 
3ofom ; for early Sallets, they arerail- 
ed in Hot Beds; but if ſoven in April, 
they grow very well on ordinary Car. 
den- ground, and their Leaves and Blot- 
ſms plentifully encreaſe. Miter-Creſſes 


CRO 


this Infirmity, is to let him Blood, and 
keep him very well; for the Strength 
and Fatneſs, will cver raile the Cott, 
CRIANCE or CRIANTS, the 
fame as Creanre, which fre 
CRICK in the Neck, 1 


* 


5 When: 


4 | * | 1115 
ee eaten boil'd or raw, but raw are Horſe cannot turn his Nek any man— 
dad tor the Stomach, and therefore the ner of way, but holds it fore-rig hit, in— 


other way is beſt, unleſs they be mixt ſomuch that he can't take his Ment from 
in Sallets with Lettice, Sorrel, and ſuch | the Ground, but with greac Trouble 
e Herbs. and Pain. The Cure is, to thruſt a 
by CREST-FALLEN, is when tlic ſharp liot Iron through the Fleſh of the 
wil vpper-part which an Horſe's Main Neck, in 5 teveral places, at 3 inches 
V grows on, called the Creſl, hangs either diſtance: Have a care that no Sincw be 
e to one {ide or other, not ſtanding up- touched; and Rowel all of them with 


reeht as it ouglit to do; and it procecds Horle-Hair, Flax, or Hemp, for 15 days; 

18 moſtly from Poverty, occationed by ill let the Rowels be anointed with 107 5- 
2 . * . * 0 * . 

ver ping. and eſpecially when a fat Horſe! greace, and the Neck will ſoon be re- 


fas away ſuddenly upon any inward|itor'd : Or elfe, bathe his Neck with 
107 i Sickneſs. To remedy which, you muſt Oil of Pepper, or Oil of Spike, very hot, 
fiſt raiſe it up with your hand, and then rowl it up in wet Hay, or rotten 


„ WF place it where it ought to ſtand; then Litter, and keeping him very warm, 
ha having one ſtanding on the tame ſide without uſing any Burning, Wounding, 
doe the Creſt falls from, let him with one or other Violence, he will do well. The 
ace hand hold up the Creſt, and thruſt out; Leaves or Roots of Down or Cotton- 


are the bottom of it with the other, ſo as thiſtle, Eringo or Sea-holly, or Vinegar and 
ei may ſtand upright ; atterwards on|Pazcy/-greace, melted together, and cloſed 
te that fide to which it falls, with an hot in very hot againſt the Hair, and alter- 
te lron, ſomewhat broad on the edge, wards bathed in with S and Hear 
ne i (drawing his Neck firſt at the bottom | mixed together, is very good, 

pg of the Creſt, then in the midſt of it, CRINETS or CRINITES (a- 


and laſtly, at the ſettirg of the Hair) 
draw it thro' the Skin, and no deeper 
than on the other file, from whence 
the Creſt falls; gather up the Skin with 
your Hand, and apply 2 Plaiſters of Shoe- 
makers-wax, laid one againſt the other, 
| at the edge of the Wound, and with 


mong Falconers) ſmall black Feathers in 
Hawhs, like Hair about the Sere. 
CROCHES (among Hunters) the 
little Buds that grow about the top of 
2 Decr or Hart's Horns. | 
CROCK, a kind of Farthen Pot; 
as a Crock of Butter, or of Veniſon, 


„, ſmooth Splints to ſtay the Skin, that itf CROCUS, or S Plant, where- 
oi may ſhrink neither upward nor down-jof there are divers forts, ſome flow 
ecke ward : That done, with a ſharp pair of fring in the Spring, others in Autumn, 
A 0 Sciſiars, clip away all the ſpare Skin, | the moſt valuable of the former are, 1. 
ven which you had gather'd with your| The great white Crocs, riſing up with 
Jui nd; then with a Needie and red Silk, | narrow, long, green Leaves in the mid- 
It 1 ſtitch the Skin together in divers places; dle; from which come up, Imall, white 
pul WW ad to keep it from breaking, ſtitch the lows Flowers of 6 Leaves, cover d wit! 
in edges of the Plaiſter alſo; at laſt, anoint a white Skin, and long Saſtron pointed 
ner 0 the Sore with Turpentine, Honey, andiin the middle, with ſome Chieves a— 
| Var meltcd together, and the places} bout it, not opening but when the gun 
or 1 which you drew with an hot Iron, with! ſhines. 2. The white Crocus of Alaſta, 
y 0:08 Piece-greaſe made warm, and thus do like, but bigger, and tending more 
e wice every dan till it be whole; but Flowers from the Root than the lat 
ane ke great care that your Splints rink! yet not ſo pure white; 1 of wich ku, 
«| 2: ; Tho! after all, the beſt Cure for has the bottom of the Flower, and part 
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cd, dark bottoms, near black. 


CRO 
of the Stalk, of a bright blue. 3. The 


pale-feather'd Crocus, ſomewhat like 
the laſt, but larger and ſharper pointed, 
bottom and Stalk blue; the 3 outfide 
Leaves all white, the inlides ſtriped 
with bigger and leſſer ſtreaks of pale 
blicih Purple, the 3 Leaves ſtriped 
Wir the ſame colour on both tides; 
tliis is one of the rareſt we have. 4. Bi- 
ſl ops Cro-us, of bigger Roots and 
Fierbs than the former, longer and 
ſlarper-peinted Flowers, variable in co- 
lour ; ſometimes white ſtriped with 
blue, tometimes 3 Leaves white, and 3 
black. F. The Imperial Crocus, with 
many Flowers on 1 Root, ſilver colour- 
ed, and the backs ot the I.eaves ſtriped 
with Purple. 6. The Royal Crocus, like 
the laſt, but better ſtriped on the backs 
of the outward Leaves; theſe are Fiow- 
ers wherein the white has the maſtery; 
next to the Purple. 9. The ſmall Pur- 
ple- Cretus, with narrow green Leaves, 
{mall low Purple Flowers, round point- 
8. The 
greater Purple-Crocus, ſharp pointed, of 
the ſame colour, but bigger and taller 
than the former, in Leaves and Flowers. 
©. The greateſt Purple-Croctis, bleak- 
er-purpled,, and rounder-pointed than 
the former; and i of this kind has 
Leaves edged with vrhite. to. The 
luce Neapolitan Croctis. only diſters from 
the laſt in Flowers, of a deep Sky-co- 
our, with a darker bottom. 11. The 
pure Feather'd Crotus, a little bigger, 
nd rounder pointed than the great Pur- 
die; the 2 outward Leaves of the Flow- 
er ot the tame colour, but feather'd 
with vhite on both ſides; the minor 
Leaves thick firiped with white, on a 
paler Purple on each fide, 12. The 
i-Ner Purple ſtrip'd Crocs, of a reddifh 
Purple vein'd through every Leaf on 
both ſides witn' a deeper Purple. 13. 
The greater Purple ſtrip'd Crocus, hav- 

3 great ſtripes down the backs of 
the 3 utmott Leaves of a deeper Pur- 
ple, ſomewhat higher on the intide, has 
2 minor Leaves alſo, but ſtriped on 
the backs, near the bottom. 14. The 
great Purple fiamed-Crocus, having 
treſſer green Leaves than the other Pur- 
tles, middle: ſiz d Flowers, whitiſh pale 


ing 
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Purple on the outſide, and deeper g 
the inſide, ſtriped and flamed throy 


each Leaf: Its Seed is good. 15. Th, 
yellow Crocus, whereof there are thy 
of Maſ:a, the greateſt yellow Crecy, 
ard the yellow ſtriped Crocus. 16, T's 
Cloth of Gold Crocus, that has (+ 
whitiſh green Leaves, and fair «gy 
Flowers, with 3 Purple ſtripes on the 
backs of the 3 utmoſt, the reſt all e. 
low, bearing 2 or 3 Flowers from | 
Root; which Root is difterent tron 
others, as being cover'd with an hut 
netted Shell, or Peel. 

The Autumnal Ones are the true c. 
cus, of which ſee Saſfron. 2. The Pur. 
ple Mountain-Crocus, riſing before the 
Leaves, with 1, ſometimes 2 Flowers| 
after the other, of a Violet-purple, with 
yellow Chives, and long feather d top: 
painted in the middle; the green [.eave; 
ſucceed the Flowers ſometimes betore 
Winter, but not uſuaily before Spring; 
the Root ſmall and white 3. The St 
ver coloured Autumn- Crocus, with 
out ward Leaves, {ilver-colour'd, the o- 
ther 3 whiterand lefs. 4. The Autumn: 
Mountain-Crocus, of a pale blue, at fr! 
ſcarcg, appearing above-ground, which 
2 laſt flower not till October. 

Thoſe of the Spring, Flower from 
the middle of February, to the midde 
of March, one after another, and many 
of the beſt together; and the Autumnu 
ones, in like manner, from the begin- 
ning of September, to the end of Octover, 
all the forts of the one, and the other, 
lo{e their Fibres with their Leaves, an! 
then may be taken up, and kept ry; 
thoſe of Autumm till Auguſt, and thote 
of the Spring till OZodber, they are hardy, 
and will proſper any where; the Ver. 
nal encreaſe exceedingly, if they ſan 
any while unremoved, as the true Si. 
fron does, which is taken up every 34 
Year; the other Autumnal ones en— 
creaſe but little. The beſt place t9 
plant Spring-Cro:#5, is cloſe to a Wa. 
or Pale, or on the edges of boarded Þor- 
ders round about the Garden, minz1ing 
the colour of thoſe of a Seaſon toge- 
ther, as the White wirh the Purples, the 
beſt Cloth of Gold with the Royal, . 


The Seed muſt be kept in the Lucke 
| (1 


of 


CRO CRO 


"(01 be ſowed, and light rich Ground CROW-FOOT, a Flower, being 
22h be choſen for them; and they ſa kind of Anemone. See hanunntulbus. 
Tie not be placed too thick, which] CROWING-HENS, an ill and 


ti encourage their better marking. unuſual Sign, which may be prevented 


u, ROE or CROME, an Iron-bar [by plucking their Wings, giving them 
_ Leaver, with a flat end; alſo a Notch Jetther Barley or ſmall Wheat to terd 
one Side-boards of a Cask or Tub, upon, and Keepin? them cloſe trom o. 
re the Head-picces come in. ther Poultry. 
te CROFT, a little Cloſe adioyningf GROW L ING, 2 Diſtemper in Cat- 
ve. 1 Houſe, either for Paſture or Til-Itle, called by ſome, e crying and fegt. 
m. | ge. ting of the Guts, th: Signs whe Treat arc 
TOM CRONE, an old Ewe or Femalejthe lux of the Beily and abundance of 
Hud .  [Phleom. The common Romedy is, to 
0 RO NF T, See Coronct. take Cypreſs Ag weich © many Gall- 
Cr. CROSS-TRIP (2 Term in Myeſt- nuts, and old Ie , to the weight of 
Pur. 14 \ when the Legs al e crolled ; within bo: h the other 2, which beat well all 
the Wb: 0: her. together, and put into 3 pin's of red 
ers i CROSS-WO RT, an IIerb, whoſe Wine, giving it the Ro: if by even Poti- 
With n 765 and Flowers! LO! T gr 10 the! , ON 5 4 Mornings: and 1 muſt not be 
2 de of Croſles. forgot to add Lentils; Peat C, Myrt. And 
Ave; 1 ROT Cl. the forked part of a ; Cro; ps of wild Olives. 
fore ee, which ſerves for feveral ules in But if the Flux of the Pe'ly encreaſe 
ing; Mucbandry. by little and little, fo a5 at {on th to go 
Jil CRO TE LS, or CRO TENINGIthrough the whole Belly of the Beaſt, 
h ; {Wnono Hunters) the Ordure or Dung he muſt be kept 3 Days from drink! ng. 
e o- Fa llare and the firſt day give him noth! ing to 
mu- N CROUP of a Horſe, ſhould be large. tat; then let him have the Crops of 
hrt round, ſo that the tops of the 2 wild Olives, or of Reed, or Leatd-x eds, 


hich Ninch-Boncs be not within View of! or Mjrts, to ct, 


ch other: The greater diſtance be- 2. Another Remedy, is to give him 
rom NNecn thoſe 2 Bones the better; but tis the Kernels of Raus, ſteeper J aillinznt 
ddie Impertection if they be too high, in 718 [1ine, or Gall: and C:pre '5 mixt 
any ed Horn- hipped, tho that B temiſh will and beaten together in red 175 „e in a 
nn Þ 2 great mealure np 4% ar, if he can}? forme, 
gin. e made far and luſty. The Croup fhou! a} Some bruiſe a quantity of the dry- 
v0; W-"c its Compals trom the Hanes bones, | ed Kernel of Grapes, and vive it the 
her, the very Dock or on- ſet of the. Tail, | Beaſt,, mixt with 3 pints of red Win. 
and n ſhould be divided in 2 by a Chan- a: id let him drink nothing elt but the 
ry; Wc! or Hollow all along to the very tops of Hays and Southorn-wood Nev ped 


10 Jock, A Rocking Crot'p, is when atin warm Water, fo lor gas the Flux 
dy, orte's Fore- quarters go right, but his; continues, or as you ſhall we cauſe, 

Fer. my in walking, ſwings from tide to] 4. If the Flux do not cently, let him 
and e; when ſuch a Horſe Trots, 1 of theyhave but little Mear for the ſpace of 3 
Sat. uch-bones will fall, and the other jor 4 Days; for his eat bein Z theu 
za ie like the Beam of a Ballance; which [charged with a ware; itt 1} mour, he 
en WW 2 Sign that he will not be very vi- will by cating little, void more caſny 
10 Norous. the Water out of his Eyes, an at lis 
Val i CAOUPADE, (in Horſmanſſip) a Noſe, than ot her vy iſe he ſhonll o: And 
or- WW in which the Horte pulls up his}for an extreme and ſpeedy Remedy, 
103 F.c-legs, as if he drev/ them up to {you muſt burn him in the midſt of his 


ge-. is Bully, Forchead, with an hot Iron, to the 
the CROW, a wel known Bird, See, Bone, and al ſo flit and race his Fars, and 
ss,. fter rub the place twice a Day with 
5ks | Piſs vearmed on the ire, uſing th's 
til N 4 Med;- 
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Medicine till it be whole; the burnt 
place may alſo be anointed with Tar 
and Oil of Olive mixed together. See 
Flux. | 
CROWNED-TOP, or Tops, the 
firſt Head of a Deer, ſo called, becauſe 
the Croches are raiſed in form of a 
Crown. | 
CROW-NET, an invention for 
taking Wild Fowl in Winter, wlich may 
be uicd in the day time; the fame be- 
ing made of double-twiſted Thread, or 
fine Pack-thread; the Maſhes ſhould be 
2 inches wide, the length about 10 
yards, and 3 in depth; it muſt be verged 
on the ſides with good ſtrong Cord, 
and ended out very ſtiff upon long 
Poles made for that Purpoſe : When 
come to the place of ſpreading, open 
your Net, lay it out at its full length 
and breadth, and faſten the lower-end 
of it all along the Ground, ſo as onl) 
to move it up and down ; but the up- 


per- end ſhould ſtand extended on a long 
Cord, the further end thercot being ſtak- 
ed faſt to the Earth, by a ſtrong Cord 
about 5 yards diſtance from the Net; 
which Cord place in an even line with 
the lower edge of the Net, the other 
end of the Cord muſt alto be at leaſt 25 
yards, to reach ſome natural or artificial 
Shelter, by the help whereof, you may 
lie concealed from the Fow], otherwiſe 
no good Succeſꝭ can be expected: The 
Net ſl-ovid allo be in exact order, that 
ig may give way, and play on the Fow; 
upon the leaſt pull of the Cord, which 
is to be dont {martly, leſt the Fowl be 
too quick tor you. 

This Device may be uſed for Pigeons, 
Crows, and the itke, in Corn fields 
rew!v Sowen, or in Stubble fields: It 
Ina turther be uled at Barn-de OTS, for 
mal]! Birds, and tpread Mornings and 
Evenings for Flocks ot Fowl, which in 
hard Weather vie to fly, to aud from 
the Land, with and againſt the Wind, 
or fly cloſe tothe Ground in open Coun- 
ties, and iow Lands; when they are 
within the reach of your Net, let go 


=—_ 
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having a great round fox- ſcented Roy 
a long Stalk, long-ſtained green Lan 
with a tuft of ſmall ones at top, 2 
under them 8 or 10 Flowers, accord 
to the Plant, of an Orange colour; en 
ry Leaf whereot has a bunch ot a f 
der Orange than the reſt, which on 
inſide is filled with ſweet-taſted cl 
Drops of Water, Pcarl-like. There u 
other ſorts alſo, as 1. The Double Cros 
Imperial, of a later Diſcovery, that d 
fers only from it in the doublenel; g 
the Flower, and is of more eſtecn thi 
the other. 2. The yel/ow Crown-Ine 
rial, differing only from the fir{t 0 
ſcribed ſingle one in its Flowers; which 
are of a fair yellow colour; its ac 
Plant, more rarcand valuable. 

Theſe Plants Flower in Afarch and 
beginning of April, being propagrel 
by Off-ſets, which that year came trom 
the old Roots, which loſe their Fibre; 
and therefore they may be taken uy 
after the Stalks are dry, which wille 
in June, and kept out of the Ground h 
Auguſt; at which time, they are to de 
let again. The double Orange-co:our, 
and the yellow, ſhew finely internus, 
and very well become the middle of 1 
Flower-Pot. The double bear Sceds, 
from the common lingle one, there 1s 
but ſmall hopes; but the Seeds of the 
yellow, v:hen attainable, anſwer t: 
greateſt expectations, if ſown, ot nc 
varieties, 

CROWN-SCAB, (in Hoſe) 1 
white or mealy Scurt, cauſed by a buru!, 
yellow and malignant Matter, th 
breaks forth at the roots of the Ila, 
where it ſticks to the Skin, and mak 
it friz:)cd and ſtare, and at laſt fcais!! 
quite off: There are 2 ſorts theres!) 
the 1 dry without humidity, and ti: 
other moiſt by reaſon of a ſtinking V 
ter that iſſues out of the Pores, and com. 
municates its ſtench and moiſture ““ 
the neighbouring Parts: It appears ol 
the Coronet, and often all over the Pat 
tern to the Joint, the part being mu 
ſwelled, and (if not timely prevent] 


and 1t willriſe over them, {ec rs to bring 
them {martiy tack to the Ground. 
CROWN-IMPERIAL, the lar- 


gcit aud moſt beautiful kind of Daffodil, 


* 


of this Diſtemper, Take 2 ounces 0! 
Braſil-Tobacco cut ſmall, or at leaſt fp. 


run almoſt to the Knee. For the Cute 


rated from the Stalks, and infuſe x 1 
0UIs 
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dars in half a pint of ſtrong Spirit of 
u, ſtirring them every hour, that 
e$;irit of Wine may penetrate its Sub- 
ace, and wholly extract its Tincture; 
In chafe the Scab, without taking 
the Skinz and afterwards rub it ve- 
L hard with a handful of the Tobacco, 
pntinuing to do ſo once every day. 
notwithſtanding the uſe of this Re- 
bedy, the Scratches are not dryed, or 
k forth again after an imperfect 
re, uſe the following Medicine: Rub 
e Part with a Hp of Hay till it grow 
Lt, but without flaying off the Skin, 
LT drawing Blood; then touch it 


* 
Rog: 
„Cape 
, at! 
1; 
TN 


; exe. 


mol, repeating the Application the 
cond time, if the firſt be not ſufficient; 
ut you muſt have a particular care, 
| you apply too large a e of 
Þ Spirit of Vitriol; for it is ſafer to re- 
wthe Application 2 or 3 times, than 
endanger the Horſe, by an over-pro- 
prtioned quantity at the firſt. This 
orrance is ſometimes cured by dreſſ— 
g with Neat-heards Ointment, or by 
thing with Spirit of Wine impregna— 
} with as much Sal-Armoniack as it 
il diſſolve. 

CROW S, Ravens, cc. Theſe 
irds are great annoyances to Corn, 
th at Seed-time and Harveſt: Beſides 
e ordinary way of ſhooting them, 
d pulling down their Neſts, there are 
yeral pretty Devices for Scare-crows, 
d keep the Corn free from them: Of 
ſicle the moſt effect ual is to dig a Hole 
| ſome convenient place where the 
rows, . Rooks, Magpies, &. ule to 
&/0rr, about a foot deep or more, and 
boot over; round about the edges of 
col; lich are uſually ſtuck long black Fea- 
ers of Crows or other Fowls, and 
pme alſo at the bottom; ſeveral of 


am. eſe Holes may be made according to 
e largneſs of the Ground, and 2 
5 00 e are thus dreſs'd, the Crows, c. 
not dare to feed. Dead Crows 
gd up do alſo much terrify them; 


among Cherries and other Fruit- 


ure es, a Pack-thread or {mall Line may 
n from 1 Tree to another; and 
b. ck Feather faſten'd here and there 
1e lulhicicnt, 
ma 


bently with Cotton dipt in Spirit of 
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CRUDITY of the Stomach is 
when Meat by reaſon of the defect of 
Nouriſhment, or ſome other cauſe, is 
not rightly fermented and turn'd to 
Chyle. Crudity in Diſcaſes, is when 
the Blood is not duly fermented, and 
brought to a right conſiſtence, as in 
continued Fevers, 

CRUPPER, the Buttocks of a 
Horſe, the Rump: Allo a Rollof Lea- 
ther put under a Ilorſe's Tail, and 
drawn up by Thongs to the Buckle be- 
hind the Saddle, io as to kcep him from 
caſting the Saddle forwards on his 
Neck. 

CRUPPER-BUCKLES, larpe 
ſquare Buckles fixed to the Saddle-tree 
behind, to faſten the Crupper, each: 
Buckle having a Roller or 2 on, to 
make it draw calily. 

CRUST-CLUNG, or SOII- 
BOUND; is an hard flicking toge- 
ther of the Earth, fo as nothing will 
grow on it. 

CUB, a young Bear, or Bear's Whelp. 
Among Hunters, a Fox and Martern 0“ 
the firſt year, are alſo call'd Crbs. 

CUCUMBERS; there are 2 forts 
of them; the large green Cucumbers, 
commonly call'd rhe Horſe Cucmmdber, 
in French, Parroquet ; and the ſmall, 
white, and more prickly Curtmber ; 
which laſt are beſt for the Table, green 
out of the Garden ; but the other to 
preſerve. They are planted and propa- 
gated after the fame manner as Melons, 
only they require more watering, and 
are withal much more hardy; but tho' 
watering makes them more Fruitful,. 
yet they are more pleaſant and whole- 
ſome, if they have but little Water, 
they are an excellent thing for the cool- 
ing and refreſhment of thoſe that are 
thirſty in Summer; but being ufcd too 
often are very bad Nouriſhment; and 
therefore it is not proper to cat them 
before Meals; for, like Radiſhes they 
riſe in the Stomach, but they are less 
noxious afterwards, and more eaſily di- 
geſted. To pickle Cucumbers, wipe 
them clean, put them into a Pot, and 
ſtrew over every lay bruiſed Pepper, 
Cloves, and large Mace; that done, take 
the beſt Wine-Vinegar, Salt, Cloves, 


| Mace, 


. ** 
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Mace, bruiſed Pepper, a little whole|Roots of Plants, whether ſingle, ,. 
ble or treble, | ; 


Ginger, a little Fennel, and a little Dill; 
boil theſe together, and ſcum the Li- 
quor ; then take it off the Fire, and 
pour it on the Cucumbers, which ftow 
in very cloſe; when the Pickle 1s ſtale, 
take them out, and put in treſh Vine- 


gar, Cloves, Mace, Pepper, Salt, Fen- on or Dove; and thence Culver-ho: ; 


nel and Dill: 
and mcans of 


There are other ways 


boil'd too much, which abates their 
grateful Acidity, and palls the Taſte; 
they may theretore be pared and cut 
into thin ſlices, with a Clove or 2 of 
Onion 10 correct the Crudity, alſo ma- 
cerated in the Juice, often turn d, and 
moderately rained ; others prepare 
them, by flaking the ſlices between 2 
Diſlies, and dreſs them with very little 
Oil, well beat and mingled with the 


Juice of I,cmon, Orange, or Vinegar, Air, and Hilly, yet is neither uniruic 
Again, ſome whoſe 


Salt and Tepper. 
Opinion is molt approved eat them as 
ſoon as they are cut, retaining their Li- 
quor 3 which being exhauſted by the 
former method, they have nothing re- 
maining in them to keep the ConcoCtt- 
on. 


lets, without the leaſt dammage, con- 
trary to the common Opinion, it not 
being long ſince Cucumbers, however 
dreiled, were thought ht to be thrown 


away. as being little better than Poiſon. ſaid Heads, the People thereby prog. 


CU D. I. OS T. Cattle ſometimes 
Ivſe the Cud by chance, when they re- 
ally mourn; and ſometimes by Sick— 
neſs and Poverty. To Cure this, I 
Take four Leaven of Rye-Bread and 
Salt, and beat it in a Mortar with Man's 
Urine and Barm; then making a big 
Bail or 2 thercof, put them down the 
Throat of your Beaſt. 2. Others tak- 
ing part of the Cud of another Deaſt, 
mix it wich Rye-Bread, tour Leaven, 
and Salt, pounding them in à Mortar, 
in order to make them into Balis; which 
thev give the Beaſt, 

CULLIONS, an Herb of the Na- 
ture of Dog-ſtones. Amorg Gardia:rs. 

zillions or Stone-roots, ure the round 


of any ſort of Meat, and other thin 
pounded in a Mortar aud pats'd thr, , 
Hair-ſieve. 


reparing Cucumbers: North-Weſtern County of England, his 
Some inſtead of extracting the juice Scotland on the North, the Tri, Sen 5; 
trom them, would have them rather the South and Weſt, and on the [43 
fourcd therein; neither ſhould they be Lancaſter, Hiſimorlind, Duriaja, ut 


Laſtly, the Pulp is gently retreſh-! 
ing, and may be mingled in moſt Sal- daw, Hard-knot, Blockcoom, and !!r 


CUM 


CULLESS, a ſtrained Liquor, M. 
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CULVF.R; an old Word for 3 Pipe, 


W 


C UM B E R L AN D, the 1198 


Northumberland; its length trom Ng; 
to South, is about 50 Miles, and 29 ©, 
breadth from Eaſt to Weſt; in which 
compats of Ground tis faid to con'ty 
[040000 Acres, and about 14825 Hy 
tes; the whole is divided into 5 Wards, 
wherein are 58 Pariſhes, and 14 Mari 
Towns, of winch none but 2 fend Mem. 
bers to Parliament. 

This County, tho'of a ſharp piorcin 


= 


nn ©, ww Ya Tez as 


puns gw a As Wh 


— 


— 


to its Inhabitante, nor unplea unt: 
Travellers: Beſides its abundunce 0 
Corn and Paſturage, Catte! of a'! torts 
Fiſh and Fowl, it yields plenty of Cos 
for Fuel, Lead and Copper for ot): 
uſes ; ſome of its Hills are boi wot 
high, and very ſteep, namely, the vl. 


Gan os 


noſe; the firſt whereof riſes up wh! 
mighty high Heads, and beholds Sc 
hill, in Auuandale, within Scotland, and 


1 


r cr” = 8 by ww fo Tod co. 


according as Miſts rife or fall upon tit 


noſticate the Weather, as is intimvcc 
theſe 2 Lines, 


If Skiddaw have à Cap, 
Scruffel wot- full well of that. 


Then for the laſt, I mean M7y-29/e; 0 
che top of it, towards the Hlighway- H 
are to be {een 3 Shire-Stones, with 
2 foot of each other, one in this Cour 
, another in Heſimorland, and the 3: 
in Lancaſhire, Among the Rivers, tt 
Eden is the principal; but belides R- 
vers, there are many Meres, or Lake, 
yielding great plenty of Fiſh, eſpeci2} 
chat called Ulles water, bordering upol 
Cumberland and Vijtmoriand, Neat G 
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on the Eden, is a Trophy erected, 
Lan known by the Name of Long- 
ind her Daughters, conliſting of 
ones, each 10 foot above-ground ; 
4 1 of them, to wit, Long-Meg, 15 
L. Here allo the Pics Wall is to be 
er with, of which, {ce an account un- 
&: tht Head. | 
ECUM MIN, an Herb like Fennel. 
+ leſs ; the Garden one is by far the 
bd with Seed, like Aniſc-ſeed : It's 
ant in the Mouth, and gives a good 
g to Victuals, Cc. but if uſed too 
er, makes the Face pale, and is too 
a Food; it ſhould therefore be 
n ſparinꝑly, only in Winter, and by 
{that are Phlegmatick, or of a Cold 
fitution. The Seed of this Plant 
ecrſes Wind, and is good for the Co- 
K as alſo for a Tympany, dizzinets 
© the Head, c. 
EF CUPS, (among Herbaliſis) are taken 
r thoſe ſhort Husks in which Flow- 
grow, ſome being pointed into 2, 
19 5, or 6 Leaves, 
CRB of a Horſe-bridle, conſiſts of 
e Parts, 1. The Hook fixed to the 
Pe of the Branch. 2. The Chain of 
Fes or Links. 3. The 2 Rings or 
ils. See Plate I. Fig. 9, 15. 16. 
Ege Curbs, provided they be round, 
ge always moſt gentle. But care is to 
taken that it reſt in its proper Place, 
E''tle above the Beard, otherwile the 
mouth, will not have the effect that 
be expected from it. 
CB, alto a long Swelling, that 
Eicmbles a Pear, beneath the Elbow of 
Wn !!orie's Hoof, in the great Sinew be- 
Wil, above the top of the Horn, which 
aces him halt, and go lame, when he 
Ws been heated: It befals him ſeveral 
either Hereditary, or by ſome 
Palle, or Strain; or by having loaded 
Wn when he was too Young. For 
We prevention of which Diſtemper, 
i otherwiſe is not ſo eaſily cured, 
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„natural Balſam, and having firſt 
ed away the Hair, anoint the place 
N Fin it, for 2 or 3 days; and when you 
ker, e thereby repreſs'd the Humours, 
ez ounces of the Ol of Roſes, Bole- 
100 BP crack 1 ounce, Heat. flour half an 
ace, and the White of an Fog ; all 
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[which, make into a Body, and every 
day, after you have anointed the place 
with Balſam, lay on the ſaid Charge. 
Otherwiſe apply what is good for a 
Spavm, or bind the Hoof ſtraight with 
a broad Incle a little above the Curb, 
then rub and heat the Curb with a 
(mooth Hazel-fick, thruft out the Cor- 
ruption, and put into the Hole 2 Barley- 
Corns of white Mercury, for 24 Hours; 
that done anoint it twice a day with 
melted Butter. 

CURLED GARDEN COLES, 
a Plant which the Germans by way of 
Excellence call Kreul, i. e. The Herb. 
It bears yellow Flowers, and a Seed, 
like that of Rape, inclos'd in a Cod of 
a dark Red, or a little obſcure colour, 
the Leaves are round and curl'd. It is 
now culuvated in ſcveral Engliſh Gar- 
dens. 

The Germans preſerve it in Vinegar, 
with Pepper and Salt, and {carce make 
any Meal without it. It is of a molli- 
tying and cleanſing Quality. It 15 good 
or the Stomach, provokes Urine, and 
being caten after Meals prevents being 
intoxicated with Liquors. The raw 
Juice drank in Wine 15 good againſt the 
ſtinging of Vipers. | 
CURRANTSorCORINTHS, 
a Fruit that firſt took Name from their 
likeneſs to the ſmall Grapes or Railins 
brought from Corinth, a City of Ge 
They are raiſed by Suckers, of which 
you have plenty about the Roots of old 
Trees; when they have ſtood tor ſome 
| Years, ſuffer not many Suckers togrow 
about them, nor cut the tops to a 
round cloſe Buſh, as many Garuiners do, 
whereby they grow 1o thick, that they 
neither bear, nor ripen their Fruit ſo 
well as if they grew taller and thinner. 
The Engliſh red Currant, formerly trant- 
planted to England, and in eſteem, 1s 
now caſt out of all good Gardens, as 
is alſo the blacker ſort, which was ne- 
ver good for any thing. The white 
Currant, till of late, was moſt in eſteem; 
when the red Dutch Currant became 
Native of our Soil, which has been ſo 
far improv'd in ſomerich moiſt Grounds, 
that it has obtain'd the higher Name of 
the greateſt red Dutch Currants ; Las 
ſides 
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fides theſe, there is again, another ſort 
propogntes among us, to be eſtecm'd 
only for Curiolity, and not for Fruit, 

CURRANT-WINE, is made by 
gathering the Fruit thorough-ripe; brui- 
ting and ſtraining them, in order to be 
diluted with an equal quantity of Water, 
boil'd with refined Sugar ; allowing a- 
bout 1 Pound to a Gallon of your Wine 
when mixt with the Water: As ſoon 
as the Water and Sugar ſo boil'd is cold, 
mingle it with the Currant-juice, and 
purify it with Iſing-glaſs diſſolved in 
part of the ſame Liquor, or in White- 
wine, to the quantity of an ounce for 
8 or 10 Gallons. This will raiſe a ſcum 
of a preat thickneſs, and leave your 
Wine indifferent clear ; which may be 
drawn out either at the Tap, or by a 
Siphon into a Barrel; where it will fi- 
niſh its working, and in 3 Weeks or a 
Month, become fo pure, that it may 
be bottled off with a piece of Loat- 
Supar in every Bottle. At that inſtant, 
and for ſome time after, it will taſte a 
little ſweet ſour ; but after it has ſtood 


| ing that part which is plain, an! vr 
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out Teeth, 3. The Teeth, 4. 7. 
Shank, which holds the Barrel g 
Handle, 5. The Handle. 6. The B. 
that it hangs by, | 

To CURTAIL, to dock «w- 
off a Horſe's Tail: Curtailin i; »; 
in no Nation whatever ſo much 1:- 
England, by reaſon of the great Cu 
age and heavy Burdens our {lorf:; ; 
continually exercis'd with; our Pe 
being ſtrongly opinionared, thy 
taking away of thoſe Joints, makes 
Horſe's Chine, or Back, much {915 
and more able to ſupport a baten 
which we find experimentally trus 
very day. The manner of doing i; 
hrſt with your Finger or Thumb, gr 
till you have toufſd out the 34 [oi 
from the ſetting on of the Horie'sT: 
that done, raiſe up all the Hair, 
turn it backwards; then taking a vx 
{mall Cord, wrap it about that co 
pulling it both with your own, 4nd: 
ther Man's ſtrength, as ſtraight 1: pr 
ſibly you can; afterwards wrap it 9, 


in the Bottles 6 or 8 Weeks, 'twillprove 


a delicious rich Wine, tranſparent as er than before; and thus do 3 or 4 tn: 
the Ruby, and of a full Body; and the 


longer it is kept in a Refrigeratory, the 
more Vinous will the Liquor be. 
CURRIEFR, a Drefler of Tann'd 
Leather; ſo as to make it ſoft, gentle, 
and ſerviceable for many- uſes. The. 
terms of Art in this Trade, take all to- 
gether, 1. Scouring or Waſhing. 2 
Shaving, which 1s the taking down of 
the thickneſs of the Leather. 3. Oil- 
ing, or Liquoring. 4. Drying. 5. Rol- 
ling and Beating, which is the beating 
it on the Pin-block. 6. Scouring, that 
is, to cleanſe it with Scouring. 7. Co- 
louring, to make it either black, red, 
yellow, blue, c. 8. Graining, to 
York it into rounds and tquares, by 


making ſmall creviſes, or veins in the 
9. Slickening, 
which is to make the Leather ſmooth. 
See Grain- 


ſurtace of the Skin. 


and bright, as if skinucd. 
ing- board. 
CURRY-COMB; an Iron- tool, 
to comb or dreſs Horſes with; it con- 
lifts of theſe parts, 1. The Barrel, or 
Back of the Comb, 2. The Plate, be- 


Cord: After that, take a piece ot Wor. 


Horſe's Hinder-legs, having 
mell'd all his 4 Legs, fo as he cant 


' 


again, and draw it as ſtraight or fragt 


about the Tail, with all poſlible ſt12g) 
neſs, and make faſt the ends of t 


the end of which is ſmooth and eg 
of juſt height with the Strunt ot! 
Horſe's Tail, and ſet it between“ 


"wo 171 971 
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way ſtir; then lay his Tail thereups: 
and taking a main ſharp ſtrong ku! 
made for that purpoſe ; {et the ez 
thereof, as near as you can guets, be 
tween the 4th and 5th Joint; and w. 
a great Smith's Hammer, ſtriking u; 
the back of the Knife, cut the Tai. 0! 
If you ſee any Blood iſſuc, you 3 
know that the Cord is not ſtraights 
nough, and therefore ſhould be di 
ſtraighter; but if no Blood fol. 
'tis well bound: That done, take 40 
hot burning Iron, made of a 19% 
form, of the full compaſs of the |: 
of the Horſe's Tail, that the Bone tis 
of may not go thro' the Hole; with! 
you are to ſear the Fleth, till it be 
tit) d, and in the Scaring you. cler 
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he ends of the Veins ſtart out like 
«heads; but you mult ſtill continue 
aring, till you ſee all to be moſt 
oth, plain, and hard, ſo that the 
100d cannot break thro' the Burning; 
Pen you may boldly unlooſe the Cord, 
Id after 2 or 3 days, when vou per- 
Fire the Sore begin to rot, fail not to 
Lint it with freſh Butter, or elſc with 
Pogs-greaſe and Turpentine, till it be 
hoc. 
LCURTESY or COURTESY 
f England, a Tenure by which a Man 
Purying an Heireſs poſſeſs'd of Lands 
fee- Simple, or Fee-Tail general, &. 
he have Iſſue by her, either Male or 
F-male, which comes alive into the 
vorld, tho' the Mother and the Child 
je immediately; yet it ſhe were in 
bollefion, he ſhall hold the Land during 
Sis Life, under the Title of Tenant by 
be Courteſy of England; becauſe this 
priviledge is not allow'd in any other 
ountry, except Scorland, where 'tis 
id Curialitas Scotie, 
CURTILAGE, a piece of Ground, 
rden -· plot or Yard, belonging to or 
Iying near a Houle. 
I CURVET., See Corvet. 
| CUSTOM, a Duty paid by the 
zudject to Kings or Princes, for pro- 
Pecting them in their Trade from Ene- 
mies, ec, But in reſpect ro the Go- 
ernment, tis a Law, or Right not 
Written; which being Eſtabliſh'd by 
ong ule, and the conſent of Anceſtors, 
us been, and daily is practiſed; but we 
cannot well ſay this or that is a Cuſtom, 


r 


Hold being void, the next of kin is ad- 
mitted upon payment of the Cuſtoma- 
ry Fine of 2 Shillings for an Acre. 
CUSTOS ROTULORUM, an 
Officer who has the Cuſtody of the 
Rolls or Records of the Seſſions of rhe 
Peace, and of the Commiſſion of the 
Peace itſelf : He is always a Juſtice of 
the Peace and of the Quorum, in the 
County where he has his Office ; and 
by his Office, he is rather termed an 
Officer, or Miniſter, than a judge. 

To CUT. See To Interfere. 

CUTTING e Neck (among Rea- 
pers) 2 cutting the laſt handful of ſtand- 
ing Corn, which being done, they give 
a ſhout, and fall to Merry-making ; it 
being the end of ſuch a Man's Larveſt 
for that Year, : 

CUTTINGS or SLIPS; the 
Branches or Sprigs of Trees, or Plants, 
cut, or ſlipped off to ſet again; which 
is done in moiſt, fine Earth, and in 
molt kinds. The beſt time is from the. 
middle of Auguſt, to the middle of A- 
pril; but when *tis done, the Sap ought 
not to be too much in the top, leſt it 
dye or decay before that part in the 
Earth has Root enough to ſupport the 
top; neither muſt it be very dry or 
ſcanty, for the Sap in the Branches aſ- 
fiſts it to ſtrike Roots. If done in the 
Spring, let them not fail of Water in 
the Summer. In providing them, ſuch 
Branches as have burrs, knobs, or joints, 
are to be cut off, 2 or 3 inches beneath 
them, and the Leaves are to be {tript 


nels we can juſtifie the continuance 
df 1t, for 100 Years, Criſto is ei- 
her general, or particular; the firſt is 
urrent throughout the Kingdom, and 
ve other is that which belongs to his 
Ir that County, as Gavelkind, to Kent, 
dr to ſuch a Lordſhip, City or Town; 
and Cuſtom differs from Preſcription ; 
Ince this laſt, tor the molt part, ap- 
pertains to this or that Man, and may 
*ailo for ſhorter Years than the other, 
Ut, for 5 Years, or lels. 

CUSTOMARY- TENANTS, 
ſuch Tenants, as hold by the Cuſtom of 
lhe Marour, as their ſpecial Evidence; 
% at when 23 Tebam dying, and the 


off, ſo far as they are plac'd in the 
Earth, leaving no Side-branch ; and ſmall 
Top-ſprings of 2 or 3 Years Growth 

are the belt for this Operation. 
CYCLAMINE. Sce Sow-bread. 
CYPRESS-TREE (in Latin Cy- 
prefſus) is of 2 ſorts, the Sative, or Gar- 
den-Tree, the moſt Pyramidal, and Beau- 
tiful; or that which is prepoſteroutly 
calld :e Male, and bears Cones, It 
was formerly reputed ſo tender aud 
nice a Plant, that it was only to be 
found among the curious; whereas ir 
is now in every Garden; and there 
| were lome ot 'em of as goodly a bulk 
{and ſtature, at the Royal Garden at 7% 
ea, before that Scat Was demoliſi d 
FE 
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as moſt were to be found in Itah. The 
Tradition is, That the Cypreſs is never 
to be cut; and therefore, ſome impale 
and wind them about like ſo many 
Egyptian Mummies, which heats the in- 
ner Branches, for want of Air, and pre- 
vents their coming to perfection; and 
is beſides excgeding troubleſome and 
chargeable; whereas, there is no Plant 
more governable than the Cypreſs, 
which may be cut to the Roots, and 
will ſpring afreſh, Raiſe them from 
the Nurſery of Seeds ſown in September, 
or rather March; tranſplant them 2 years 
after, and after 2 years moie, cut the 
Maſter-Stem ot the middle Shaft a hand- 
ful breadth below the Summit; ſhear 
the ſides and ſmaller Sprigs into a co- 
nick or pyramidical Form ; and keep 
them clipped from April to September, 
as there is occaſion; by which method, 
they'll grow furniſh'd to the foot, and 
be the moſt beautiful Trees in the 
World, without binding or ſtake ; ſtill 
remember to abate the middle Stem, 
and raiſe the Collateral Branches to what 
height you pleaſe; tho the middle Shoot 
is to be ſhorten'd, yet it muſt not be 
dwart'd, but done diſcrectly, ſo as it 
may not advance over-haſtily, till the 
foot thereof be perfectly turniſh'd. 

Or, you may ſpare the Shaft, and"cut 
away all the forked Branches, reſerving 
only ſuch as radiate from the Body, 
which being ſhorn in due ſcaſon, ren- 
ders the Tree beautiful. This is a ſe— 
cret worth the Gardiners Learning, 
and may fave the trouble or ſtakes and 
binding, Thus they may be form'd 
into Hedges and Topiary works, or 
elſe by ſowing the Seeds in a ſhallow 
Furrow, and plucking up the ſupernu— 


CYP 


If you would have your Cypref, n 
ſtandard, and grow wild (which my 
in time come to be of a large ſy311,. 
fir for the moſt immortal of Tin. 
and, indeed, are the leaſt obnoxioy: 1 
the rigours of Winter, provided they, 
never clipp'd or disbranched. Plaut g 
the Male-ſorts. It proſpers won. 
fully where the Ground is hot anden. 
velly; and of this Tree, the Vn: 
make preat profit. 
Great Plantations of them may b 
made in the following manner. 1: yo 
receive the Seed in Nuts, which use 
be gather'd thrice a year (but {con 
ripening with us) expole them tog 
Sun till they gape, or lay them neu! 
gentle Fire, or put them in warm + 
ter, by which means the Seeds wi! |; 
ealily ſhaken out; for it you have then 
open before, they do not yield halfthe!; 
co About the beginning of An 
or {ooner, it the Weather be ſhowerr, 
prepare an even Red of fine Earth, 200 
clap it down with your Spade, as Gar 
ners do for Purſland- ſeed: Upon th: 
ſtrew the Seeds pretty thick, then lit 
{ome more Mould over them about hat 
an inch deep; water them duly er 
Sun-liet, unleſs the Seaſon do it; and 
ter a Years growth, for they wil bean 
inch high in little more than a Mont, 
vou may tranſplant them. In wwytcrin?, 
it's better to dew them with a Broon 
or Spergitory, than to hazard the ber! 
ing them out with the common V2 
tering-pot. When they are wel come 
up, be ſparing of your Water, and wess 
them when the Weeds are young, |! 
you otherwiſe pull them up wit! tte 
laid Weeds. | | 
The Timber of the Cypreſs-tree! 


meraries; for it is ſufficient in this 


Work to leave them within a Foot off and other Utenſils; for it rclilts rae 


each other ; and when they, are about 
a Yard high, cur off their tops, keep 
the ſides clipp'd, that they aſcend but 
by degrees, and thicken at the bottom 
as they chi mb; thus in 6 or 8 years, 
they make the beſt Hedges in the World, 
Holy excepred. Donut clip your Cy- 
preis late i Autumn and clorhe them 
if young, againſt the coll Vaſtern Winds; 
for the firſt only diſcolours, but ſeldom 
or never hurts them. 


uſetul for Cheſts, Muſicab Inſtrumen' 


| Worm-moth, and all putretaction, be. 
cauſe of the bitterneis of its Juice. | 
never rifs or cleaves, but with g1& 
violence. The Venetians forme! mee 
2 conliderable Revenue of it ou! of Cat 
dy, till the Foreſt of it there being le. 
on Fire, either by Malice, or Accu» 
in 1400, Burnt 7 Years together, 9 
reaſon of the unctuous nature 0 ts 
Timber. The Gates of 8. 5“ 


n 
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varch at Rome, were fram'd of this 
titerial, and laſted 600 Years, as freſh 
-if they had been New, till Pope Eu- 
order'd Gates of Braſs in their 
The Cheſts of the Egyptian Mum- 


3 
ed. 
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to 2 Glaſs Bottle, having firſt laid there- 
in ſome of the moiſt Farth from 
whence you gather'd them, with ſome 
of the Roots ot the Grats- of the {aid 
Hillock, and laying a clod of Earth o- 


Fits ate many o 1 
The Inhabitants of Crete and Alult ha 
rake uſe of it in their Buildings. The 
Root of the wilder fort is of incompa-— 
Iible Beauty for its criſpd Undolations. 


f thera of this Material. 
| 


| 


Whereof the blackith we the beſt, found ther, and ſo thin, that in Rainy Wea- 
n Molc-hiils, in Fane, July, Aug ne, ther they Nick to one another, and ne- 
ind September, which may be preſerved; ver open: but otherwile the Flower ap- 


ver the Bottle; but if you would pre- 
ſerve them above a Month, put them 
into a large Runlet, whole intide is firſt 
waſhed with Water and Honey, and 
they'll keep 3 Months : But the bett 
time to make uſe of them 15, when 
they Swarm, which is generally about 
the latter end of 7uh, and beginning of 


This ſort of Fiſh, in a warm day, 
rarcly retules a Fly at the top of the 
Water; but remember, when you fiſh 
under Water for him, 'tis beſt to be 
within an handful, or ſomething more 
of the Ground; But if you would find 
Dace, or Dare in Winter ; then about 
All-hollantide, wherever you ice Heaths 
or Sandy Ground Ploughing up, follow 
the Plough, and you'll find a white 
Worm with a red Head, as big as the 
top of a Man's little Finger, very ſoft, 
that is nothing but the Spawn of a 
Beetle; theſe gather, and put them into 
a Veſlel, with ſome of the Earth from 
whence they were raken, and you may 
keep them all the Winter for an excel- 
lent Bair. | 

DAFFODIL (in Latin, Narciſſus ;) 
of this Flower there are 2 great many 
ſorts variouily diverſified. 1. The in- 
comparable Daffodil, with a ſingle Flow- 


er, or 6 pale, yellow, large Leaves, 
with roundiſh points, a deeper yellow 
Cut in the middle, and the edges In- 
2. That with a double Flower 
or Cup. whoſe out-leaves are like the 
laſt, but the middle, large, thick, and 
double, of larger yellow Leaves, the 
ſnorter and deeper yellow Cup, broken 
and mixt among them, forming a large 
and beautiful Flower. 3. The great 
French Dattodi}, whoſe Leaves 
and Stalks are ſhorter than the former. 
bearing 1 fair double Flower, with 
pointed Leaves, fo much crouded toge- 
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A 
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Amoſt 


Lam I: was formerly made ule of for Ship- 
Whine, by 4 xander, and others; and 
Y de = will have it that Cop. 7 whereof 
02 Nos Ark was Built, was Cyprels.| Aug uſt. 
% preterr d it to Bras irfeli for Writ- |. 
ie his Laws on. The Chips of this 
. Mod are precious tor the improve— 
— nent of the Air, and give a curious 
Be, Wivour to Mulcadines, and other rich 
' * WM ines. It is a Specifick for the Lungs, 
then g ſending forth moſt {weet and aroma- 
"OY $. Emillions, when clipp'd or handled, 
Ar, gd the Chips or Cones being burnt, ex- 
wal $:12uih Moths, and expel Grats and 
e, Neither is the Gum of it much 
* Juicriour to Turpentine, 
en lite 
1t hat 
wer — . 
nd 2! 
be 20 
lonch, 
crin: D 
roo) 
ber. ACE, and D A R E-FISHING; 
n Va theſe 2 Fiſhes, as allo a Roach, 
coe Re much of a kind, both in manner of 
we eeding, cunning, goodneſs, and com- 
2 i vonly in ſize. They will bite at any dented. 
n tee, but eſpecially at the Stone Caddice- 
„or May-Fly, the latter end of 4pri, 
tree ad moſt part of May; 'tis an excellent 
men e, floating on the top of the Water, 
its deer which you may gather great quan- 
on, 0 ities from the Reeds and Sedge by the 
ce. : Witer-fide, or from Hav-thorn-Buthes, doub! 
a ge thit grow near the Bank of a ſhallovy 
y 00 ravel-Stream, whercon they very 
of wo” puch delight to hang; alſo at Ant-Flies, 
ing Ke 
ident 
27 
of ti lor your uſe, by putting them alive in- 
Per 


| | Pears, having a pale yellow colour 
| White. 
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white. 4. The leſſer double French Daf-! 
fodil, having a weak Stalk, and fine 
double Flower of ſharp-pointed Lcaves, 
ſhorter by degrees to the middle, like 
a Star, with 6 points, yellower than 
the former, yet pale, and opening fine- 
ly. 5. The double white Daffodil of 
Virginia, riſes from between 2 ſmall 
green Leaves half a foot high, with a 
fair double white Flower, like the laſt, 
but a ſmall, long, white Fork comes 
from the middle of it. It cannot en- 
dure Winter, and muſt be ſet ina warm 
Place, 6. The double white Daftodil, 
which needs no deſcription, being ſo 
common ; and every other Year, in 
June or July, is to be taken up. keep- 
ing the biggeſt Roots to be ſcet again 
Theſe generally flower in March and 
April, and are the beſt kind of Legiti— 
mate Daflodils, that bear 1 Flower on 
a Stalk. 
The next that follow, are ſuch a5 
bear many Flowers on a Stalk, but the 
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Crown, bearing 4 or 4 ſmall u. 


1484 


ers. 
The next in courſe, are thoſe ca. 
Sun-quills, or Ruſh-Daffodils. And. 
The white Imperial Daffodil, which het 
a ſmall, round, black Root, wh: 
ſpring 3 or 4 ſmall Ruſh-like Leave, 
and on whole Stalk grow 3 or 4 lit: 
Flowers, of 6 white Leaves, and 1 
round Cup in the middle of the fn; 
colour. Another there is, the I,car: 
of which turn back again; another of 
the {ame faſhion, but of a Gold-c9lour; 


Flowers ſingle. And, 1, The great ycl- 
low Daffodil of Africa, which 1s the 
beſt of the kind, having orecner and 
longer Leaves than the other; and on 
2 Stalk ſhorter than the Leaves, it the 
Root be old, are 10 or 12 great, fair, 
ſhining, yellow colour d Flowers, with 
large Cups, of a deeper yellow, Sweet - 
ſcented. 2. The great Brimſtone-colour'd 
Daffodi!, with narrower Leaves, bear- 
ing 4 or 5 Flowers on a Stalk, of a 
bright Lemon-colour, at firſt opening 
a2 round Saftron-colour'd Cup, but the 
Flower afterwards turns to a ſullen 
Brimſtone-colour, the Cup paler, {weet 
like the former. 3. The French Datto- 
dil, white-Leaved, and yellow-Cupped, 
ſweeter-icented, and bearing 8 or 10 
Flowers on a Stalk. 4. The white Dat- 
fodils, with many Flowers, like the 
laſt, but all white, in Flower and Cup; 


1 3d turning back, the Flower pale ze. 
low, and the Cup white ; and a yi, 
whoſe Flower is white, and Cup ye. 
low. 2. The Ruth-Daffodil, with 1 
great Gup, being bigger in all its parts 
than any of the former, uſually with; 
Flowers on a Stalk, but larger than tt: 
reſt; the outer Leaves yellow, turning 
ſomewhat towards the Cup, which it 
big in proportion, but of a deeper pe. 
low colour. 2. The double Ruſh-Dit 
todil, every way like the common ore, 
only the Flower is thick and doubt 
made of ſeveral rows of Leaves, wil 
the pieces of their Cups betwixt eve!) 
row of bigger Leaves, all of a tar yt 
low colour. a 

The next fort which goes by it ., 
is the great Sea-Daffodil, or MA 
3d Daffodil, which has a far bigger 
Root than any of the reſt, Leaves ge 


AP 
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of theſe, the greateſt is of moſt value. | 
As for the many flowered Daftodils 
that are double, the principal are, 1. 


The double ak Daftodil of Gris, 


with many Flowers, bearing 4 or 5 


nerally 6, of a whitiſh green, thick 
and broad again as any other, but 10: 
ſo long as tome of them; from te 
middle and tides whereof, ſometin® 
come up 2 or 2 great Stalks a foo. 


ſmall, double, pale, yellower Flowers, high, with ro or i2 Flowers, or moe, 
Strong-ſcented; and being tender, muſt|on the top, each of 6 {pread whit 
be defended from the Winter-Froſts. 2. Leaves, with a white ſhort Cup in te 


The Turkey Daffodil, with a double middle, being flat or the Leave! 
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Filed into 6 corners, ; from whence 
oceed white Threads turning up 
heir ends, and ſome others in the 
dale, tipt with a yellow Pendant, 
om ſpringing till Aril, and not 
kowering till May, or beginning of 
ne: It ſhould be planted under a 
5ith-Wall, and needs not removing 
or 20 Years ; and if at any time ſet 
q:ain, let it be preſently. 
is fer the Baſtard kinds, ſome of 
e beſt of them, and ſuch as are big- 
gel! and moſt known ſhall be taken no- 
tice of. 1. The great yellow Spaniſh 
dard-Daffodil, whoſe Root affects 
dc» ground; Leaves thick, ſtiff, and 
r1yiſh-green, Stalk 3 foot high, bear- 
I” 1 large yellow Flower of 6 (hort 
Lees, and a great Trunk in the 
u adle, a little crumpled, wide-open 
ume mouth, and turning up the brims. 
. The grear white Spaniſh Baſtard— 
Daffodil, leſs than the laſt every way, 
flower Milk-white: There are 2 
$a: ones more of this kind, but 
EL. 3. The greateſt double Ballard, 
dt Tradeſcants double Daffodil, the 
Negeſt and beſt formed of any, with 
Kalk about a foot high, bearing a 
Ai great Flower, largely ſpread open, 
fontaining a multitude of pale, Itttle, 
low Leaves, of a deep yellow, 
towing in rows one under another, 
erer and ſhorter by degrees to the 
„de of the Flower. 4. Twp/ce's 
* double Baſtard-Daffodil, very 
e the laſt, but not ſo well ſpread 
ren, nor Cups broken into ſuch good 
 Wtings. 5. The leſſer Baſtard, or 
cs Daffodil, of a longer ſhape, 
aeſfer Flower, ſeldom opening a- 
, having a great double Trunk, in 


CS 
— 


bme unbroken, in others half-broken,! 
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ble Flower of 6 ycllow outer Leavess 
and many ſmaller, ot a deeper yellow, 
thick let together in the middle, point- 
ing forth, different trom all the reſts 
as rare and preterable as any. 9. The 
| white Baſtard, or Ruh . ada, the 
Stalk of which is about a tvot lu , bears 
r ſmall white Flower, of, wall and 
ſhort Leaves, ſtanding avout the 
Trunk, that is very wide-open at the 
brims; the outmolt ſmall ones ſome— 
what greeniſh, the great Trunks Milke 
white. 10. The great yellow Bailard 
Ulh-Daftodil, has a bigger Trunk, 
longer, and of a yellow colour; there 
are 2 or 3 of the kind, differing only 
in bigneſs, and one flowering a Month 
later than the reſt. 

As to the Nature of Daffodils, in 
gencral, they are hardy, great encrea- 
ſers, tho' ſome of them are very ten— 
der, and ought to be planted in good 
Earth, and a warm place, freed as 
much as may be from the Winter's an- 
noyance; they are moſt of them to he 
taken up in une, and kept dry till 
Septeml er, and then ſet. To make va- 
rieties of them, the Secds of the beſt 
ſingle ones, for the double bear none, 


are to be ſown in September, in ſuch 
places where they may ſtand 2 or 3 


taken up, but preſently ſer again in 
good Ground, at convenirnt diſtances, 
The Root of Daffudils provokes Vo— 
miting, and the I eaves bruiſed are 
good for St. Anthiny's Fire 

DAIRY or DAIRY-HOUSE ; 
a Place where Milk and Milk meate, 
as Butter, Cheeſe, Whay, Cc. are 
made or kept. Sec Calvee, Kine Milhe 
ing, &c. 


DAISY, Dou le, in Latin, (Tellis 


Years e're removed; and then in Trne 


- Wed throwing itſelf among the other; fore pleno) a Flower of which thore 
p Leaves, 6. The leaſt double Paſtard, are various forts, principally the greater. 
2 Parkinſon's double Daffodil, like) White, the all Red, the great Red 
.  lalt, but leſs, and of a greeniſh | and White Daiſic, abortive, za, 
„e. 7. The double Fngiifh Baſ- double, green Dailic, c al which 
5 T-Daffodil ; the Flower double, of flower in April, and my eafly be n- 
yellow outer Leaves, but ſomeſcreas'd, by parting the Roots in the 
fs [ Won ſides of rhe Flower of a green-; Spring or Autumn; but i they fand 
; 7 <0w. 8. The golden double; too much in the Sun, untels often wa- 
od Aro lead Daffodil, bearing [ dou-/ | C1) tor'd 


4 
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ter d, it will ſoon ſcorch and deſtroy | 
em. 

DANDE LEON, in Tatin, Den, 
Leonis) an Herb, which if ſoak'd in 
ſeveral Waters, to extract the Biiter- 
neſs, tho' ſomewhat Opening, is very 


and even together, that when they . 


wholſom, and little inferiour to Suc- 
cory, Endive, Cc. Tis alſo good to 
ſtrengthen the Liver, and to provoke 
Urine: The French Country-People 
eat the Roots of Dandelion, with Oil, 


Vincgar and Salt, and count it a de- 


licious Sallet. 

DARNEL or COCK LE, a 
Weed that grows amidit, and is Wan- 
ful to Corn. 

DART ARS. See Cbix-Scab. 

DA .Y-N ET; 
for the taking of Larks, Buntings, 
Martins, Hobbies, or any Birds which 
play in the Air, and will ſtoop, either 
to Stalc, Prey, Gig, Class, or thehke; 
"tis made of fine Pack- th read, the Maſh— 
es ſmall, and not above half an inch 
ſquare each way; the length muſt be 
about 3 Fathom, and the breadth 1 
and not more; the ſhape is like the 
Crow-Net, and muſt be verg'd about 
in the ſame manner with a ſtrong 
ſmall Cord, and the 2 ends extended 
upon 2 > ſmall ! long Poles ſuitable to the 
breadth of the Net, with 4 Stakes, 
Tail-ſtrings, and Drawing-lines, as 
aforeſaid. Theſe Nets are to be laid 
oppoſite to each other, yet ſo cloſe 


20 Or 30 paces beyond them, you 


tis generally utedy 


DAY 
drawn and pulled over, the {ide 74 
edges may meet. Afﬀterwatd; 
Neis being ſtaked down with ſto 
Stakes, very ſtiffly on their I.. 

as with any nimble twitch you wy 
caſt to and fro at pleaſure, you lnoug { 
then faſten to the-upper end ot 
foremoſt Staves, your Hand-ln 
Drawing corus, which matt be n xt the 
leaſt a dozen !. athom Hong, at 
tend them of ſuch a reaſonable rasen 
neſs, as with little ſtrength they 
raiſe up the Nets and caſt them orc 
when the Nets are laid, place 300 


Staves, decoys, or playing wartor 
upon perching*Boughs, which willng 


only entice Birds af their own Feather y 
* ( 

to floop, but even Hawks, and bis 
of Frey to ſwoop into your Nets, . 
The Seaſon tor theſe Nets, 13 fon p 

L 410 to November, and the time 1 F 
plant them, mult be before Sunn, 1 


and the milder the Air is, vrichte if 5 
Sun, and pleaſanter the Morning, “ 
better will the Sport be, and ot long 
er duration: And the place thy 
mould be pitch'd upon for this.pur 
poſe, (ſhould be Plain and Champai 
either on Barley-Stubbles, green Lay 
or level and flat Meadows; aud th 
places muſt be remote from any a 
ges, but near adjacent to Con-. 


See Clap-Net. 
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F DEAD-TOPS, are Diſeaſes in 
tees; for big Plants that upon their 


y:moval have had their tops cut off, 


Ie apt to dye from the place they 


were cut off at, to the next Sprig or 
danch upon them: For the Curing 
whereof, theſe dead parts ouglit to be 


Ft off cloſe to the next good Twig or 


©cot, and Clay'd over, as in Grating ; 
at the Head may be Well grown o- 
ver by ſuch Twig or Shoot, and the 


Vet prevented getting into the Vith, 


to. dammage the Tree. 
DEANS-APPLE, a Fruit much 


deem d in Devonſhire upon account of 
Wh: üngular Virtoe for making Cider, 

EF DEAN-PEAR, or Alichael Pear, 
about the bigneſs and form of tne 
Kay Butter-Pear, With a thick {hoit 
Pa, ſmooth Skin, greeniſh Colour, 


Which comes to yellow, when ripe ; 


We Juice is ſweet, but not well relith'd, 
Wo a little perfum'd: It ſhould be ga- 
Nerd pretty green, and eaten betorc 
Rs quite yellow. 


It's fruitful in all 
Foils. beautitul when ripe, and bears 
boneſt, if grafted on a Quince. Tis 
pe the latter end of September and 
oder. ; 
DEAFFORESTED, diſcharg- 
ed from being a Foreſt, exempted 
tom the Foreſt- Laws. 
DEB ENT U RE, (in Trafick) the 
Nowance of Cuſtom paid inward, 
Ruch a Merchant draws back, upon 
Eportation of thoſe Goods, that were 
Jormerly Imported. Delentures are 
%o given at Court to the Servants in 
hne King's Houſhold, for the payment 
| their Wages, Salarics, O. and the 
Ie Bills are us'd in the Exchequer. 
| DEBTOR, one that is indebted 
ſo another. | 
DECEMBER; Tis a proper 
ume in this Month, to Houſe old Cat- 
We, to cut all ſorts of Timber and o- 
ker Trees for Building, or other U- 
ſenſils; to fell Coppices, to plant all 
pots of Trees that ſhed their Leaves, 
dad are natural to our Ergliſh Climate, 
aud not too tender, to Blood Horſes, 
Iten Swine, and Kill them; to 


FA Tougu up Land for Beans, to drain 
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Corn-fields where Water offends, to 
watcr or overilow Meadows, and to 
deſtroy Ant-Hills: To put Sheep and 
Hoggs to the Peaſe-rick, and fat them 
tor the Market: Now is allo the time 
to Dig a Weedy Hop-garden, to carry 
Dung into it, and to mix it with 
Harth; as allo to feed weak flocks of 
zCCS. 

The Operations of the Orchard and 
Kitchen-Garden, are to prune and nail 
Wall-fruit, which yet may better be 
deterr'd longer a Month or 2; to 
prune. Standard- Trees that are hardy, 
to plant Vine Stocks for Grafting, to 
low Pomace of Cider-preſlings, to raiſe 
Nurſeries, and to ſet all forts of {Ker- 
nels, Stones, Sc. to {ow likewiſe for 
early Beans and Peaſe, tho' that is bet- 
ter deferr'd, unleis the Winter prove 
very moderate, but no other freſh Sal- 
let is to be expected than from the hot 
Bed ; you may continue to trench 
Ground, and prepare Dung for Bor— 
ders, or the planting of Fruit-trees 
during all the Month ; towards the 
end whereof, or the beginning of the 
ſucceeding Month, your Vine-ſhoots 
are to be prun'd and cut off to the 
very Root, fave 1 or 2 of the ſtouteſt, 
to be left with 3 or 4 eycs of young 
Wood; neither muſt it be forgotten 
to turn and refreſh the Autumnal-Fruit, 
leſt it taint, and to open the Windows 
where it lies, in a clear and ferens 
day. 

Ir concerns us now to make an end 
of Houling and Covering, what could 
not be Houted or Covered in Novem- 
ber, viz. Endive, Cardoons, Cellery, 
Artichoaks, Roots, Colly-flowers; 
Chard-beets, Leeks, Fig-trees, exc. And 
above all things, care mult be taken 
to preſerve thoſe Novelties which have 
been begun by Art; as Peaſe, Beans, 
Cabbage, Lettice, and little Sallets ; 
and likewiſe at the beginning of the 
Month. you may continue toes Care 
ly Peaſe, upon ſome Banks made of 
Earth, rais'd in double Slopes along 
by ſome Wall, plac'd in a good cxpo- 
ſition, and eſpecially that towards the 


OUR: and now rotten Dung is tranſ- 
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ported to thoſe places deſign'd to bez; In the Parterre and Fiower-Gy 
Mucked, where tis ſpread abroad, Hoſtility is to be exercis'd again 
that the Rain and Snow- Waters may min, the choicelt Anemonies, K 
the better penetrate it, and carry its cala's, Carnations, Cc. are to ben 
Salt a little below the Surfice ot the ſerv'd from too much Rain and! 
Earth, where the Sceds are to be ſown. and the Doors and Windows d 

But one of the principal Works of! Conſervatories matt be well sli 
this Month, is to make an hot Bed ot; and Guarded from the pizrciy; . Wi 
long new Dung, 4 foot broad, and 3} which is to be temper'd will a 
high ; upon which, as ſoon as its great! coal-lire, as you'l! find directed. 
heat is ſpent, fume good bright curl'd; vember ; but yet the Plants are: 
[cttice is to be ſown under Glais-Bells;! to be accuſtom'd to it, unleſs i: 4 
and as ſoon as tis grown ſomewhat molt ſeverity ot the Scaſon r.-.- 
big, it muſt be taken up, and planted} Set Laurcl-berries, Bay berries, 
in a Nurlerv, upon another hot Bed, dropping-ripe, and look to vour! 
and under other Bells, to the number! rain pipes, which are to be c 
of 20 or more under each; and when! with ircth and warm Litter ©: 
they are grown reaſonably» big there; Stable, a good thickneſs, lei 
alſo, the largeſt with a little Earth a- crack them. We now have 
bout them, thould be tranipiantecd to; Laurel, and Time flowers, wit: (yn; 
the number of 5 or under each Bell, Anemonies, Perſian, and © 
to remain their till they be quite Cab-| Winter-Cyclamen, black Fel, 
bag d. The 1ame. is done in the next; ſingle Primroſes, ſtock Glllidus; 
Month : And here 'tis to be noted, and ſome others. 
that when we are raiſing and forcing! Fruits in prime or yet laſting, 13 
Lettice in the Winter jealun, upon] Apples, are the Refferin, P:pjn, 
hot Beds, and under Bells, you mull! ther-Coar, Hinter- red, Chef 
often lift up the Bells carefully, to take Grear-belly, and the Go- no- fa,, 
away the Dead Leaves, and to have Cars-Head, with ſome of the pieces”; 
their inſides allo cleanſed from the; Month: For Pears, we he 
filth and moiſture that gahers there in Squid-pear. SSiudle-pear, Dc." 
abundance; and in a fair Sun-thiny! Firgin, Gaſcoigue, Bergamt, (i. 
day you mult not fail to lift up the pear, Stoptle fear, White, Hel 51 
Bells, fo as the moiſture may be dryed French Wardens, to Bake : 7 
up that ſticks about the I.caves; but Dead- man's Pear, c. 
the main buſineſs of all is, to keep] DECO CTIO N, a kind ct 
me Beds moderately hot, by recruit- fick-broth or Diet-drink made“ 
ing, new heating, and. fermentingi Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Drugs, C 
them from time to time, as occaſion boil'd together, ſuch as commu! 
requires. lows, Marth mallows, Camonu, ie 

For the Proviſions and Products off litory, White Lily- roots, cr. 
this Month, from both tlie Orchard, DECOCTION, LIKUTENAST 
und Olitory Garden, we have, by the] of ſingular efficacy againſt Vere: 
aſtiſtance of our Store-houſe, and Con- | founder'd Horſes, is thus prepz's 
ler vatory, almoſt the fame things as] Take Carduus henedictus, and Hs! 
are mention'd in the Month of No- ]“ of each a handful, Liquors 
de. er We may allo now begin to]“ 2 ounces, Gentjan-roots lamp! 
have ſome forced Aſparagus, and ſome | ** Mortar an ounce : Boil thee 
very green and tall Sorrel, in ſpightj© pint and a half of Watc: !. . 
of the hardeſt Froſt, with Spinage, and;“ an hour; then removing ! 
Winter-Cabbages, as well of the bright!“ the Fire, add a pint of Wiitt% 
and long-ſided fort, (which are the! * and as much Saffron, as y0" © 
mul delicate) as of me green fort, i take up with 3 fingers. 84 
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be Liquor for 1 or 2 Doſes: the next 
Dir atter this Decoction is taken, let 
Lor Horſe blood in the Flanks, and 
ow him in a temperate Place, 
ECO, a Place made fit for the 
cuching of Wild-Fowl. 

DEL COV-DUCK, a Duck that 
„es abroad, and lights into company 
0: wild ones; and being become ac— 
duainted with them, by her allure— 
ment, the draws them into the Decoy— 
place, wacle they become a Prey. 


DER 


DENBIGH, {in North Wales) 2 
Mariume County, lying betwixt Tut 
(hire on the Katt, Carnarven hire on 
the Weit, the Jrih Sea on the Noth, 
and Mes jonethſhire on the South. It 
contains 410020 Acres of Ground, and 
about 64:0 Houſes. The Air is pret- 
ty coid, but good; the Soil barren, 
particularly the Welt-part; the middle 
where the Clrryd runs is plain, and very 
fruitiul ; the reſt, except what lies 
upon the Dee, is not ſo fertile; and 


DER, a wild Reatl of thc L'oreſſ. 


Ld 5 7 f 
"of 1 Ho, e. 


Muh. : 
[) U. E R-N I, 
N. 1. * 

PEL, a Quarry or Mine where 


CKS, in !!orſes. Sce 


garon Word Delwan, to NC or dig. 
Dr Coal, Coal lying in Veins un- 
der-ground, before it is dug up; and 
2 Delve of Coals, is a certain quantity 
of Coals, digged out of the Mine or 
Pit. 

DELIRIUM; a depraved Adtti- 
on, as well in regard to the Imagina— 
non and Thoughis as to the Memory. 
DEMAIN or DEMI AN, in 
common SVeech, is the Lord's Chick 
Minour-place, with the Lands thereto 
belonging, which he, and his Anceſtors 
bue from time to time kept in their 
bn Manual Occupation; but in a 
It ſenſe, all the parts of the Manour 
(excepting what 1s in the Hands of 
Free-holders) are ſaid to be Bemeans. 

E DEMIEAIRoDEMIVOLT, 
cal Motions of an Horſe: being an 
Air in which his I'ore-parts are more 


* oy 
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| dee lerra a Terra. 

EF DUMURRAG E, (in Traffck) an 
owance to the Mailer of a Ship, by 
e Merchante, for Having in a Port, 
langer than the time firit appointed 
ion ius departure. 


FEN COLOUR. Sce Colours Hille, reſembli 


tone or Coal is digged, from the 


n Horſernanſhip) one of the 7 artiſi- 


indeed, is in many places very full of 
ng the Battlements of 
Walls; on the tops of which, when 


DEL RH AV HS, Engines, or large the Vapours riſe in the Morning, in 
Nets made of Cords, to catch Deer 


| the Summer-time, it fore-ſhews a fair 
| day to follow. It returns to Parlia— 
ment but 1 Knight of the Shire, and 

1 Burgeſs only for Denbigh the Coun— 
; ty- Town. 

DENMARK, See Swedelanl. 

DENSHIRING, See Biuruing 
of land. | 

DENTED VERGE. (among 
Herbaliſts) ſuch Leaves of Plants as 
are notched avout the edges or bim, 
whercot ſome are fine denred, others 
large or deep-dented, or Cut into the 
Leaf. 

DFH PILATO RL, a Compoſtt— 
on to take off Hair from any part of 
the Body. 

DERBYSHIRE, an Inland- 
County, bounced aſtward by Not- 
tinghamſhire, Weſtward by Stafſord- 
ire, Northward by Lorhſhire, and 
Southward by Leiceſlerſhire. Its length 
tram North to South, being at leatl 
30 Miles; its breadth from Eaſt to 
Weit 25; in which compals oft Ground 
It is ſaid to contain 680-55 Acres, and 
about 21150 Houſes; The whole is 
divided into 6 Hundreds, where are 
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Nied than in Ferra a Terra; but the 100 Parithes, and 11 Market-Towns, 
Wotion of the Horſe's Legs is more 
cuck in the latter than in the Demi-| 
| lament. 


among which, the County-Fown on— 
ly is privileg dito ſend Members to Par- 


This County enjoys a wholſome 


Air, the River Derwent, Witch runs 


through it Southward into the Trent, 
divides it into 2 parts, the one Fat 
and the other Wen: The Eall-fide, is 

| 03 Flan 
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Plain and Fruitful; the Weſt, Hilly, 
and not ſo Fertile, except in ſome 
rich Valleys. In general, the County 
abounds in Coal, Lead, and Iron- 
Mines; neither is it deficient in Ma- 
terials for Building; for here is not 
only gocd Clay tur Bricks, excelleni 
Free- ſtonc, and Lime-ſtone, but even 

Alabatter, and Marble both black and 
gray; here is allo plenty of Crylia), 
and whole Quarries of Mill flones and 
Whet-ilones, in the Working whereof 
there are a great many Hands em 
ploy'd, before they come to be di 
peried over the Kingdom. 

More particular mention ſhould be 
made of the wonderful Peak in the 
North-Weſt parts of this County, fo 
famous for its Lead-Mines, Quarries, 
and admirable Caves; Which laſt, are 
3 in number, and diſtinguiih'd by the 
Names of, The Devil's Arſe, Eldin- 
Hole, and Pool's Hole, being of prodi- 
gious Dimenſions ; From the firſt of 
them comes a Water, which, they fay, 
ebbs and flows no leſs than 4 times in 
an Hour, and keep its Tide; Elden- 
Hole, is very ſpacious, but with a low 
and narrow Entrance, and the top full 
of Ificles, hanging down like a Taper. 
Neither is the wonderful varicty of 
Wills in this County to be paſſed over 
in filence, nor the Virtue of their Wa- 
ter in the Cure of many Diſcales; par- 
ticularly, Baxton- Nells, which are 9 
Springs iſſuing out of a Rock, within 
the compals of 8 or 9 yards; whereof 
8 arc warm, and the gth exceeding 


and ſo near each other, that a Mn 
may put 1 Hand in the Cold, and hz 


Ll 


forſaken by the Sea ; wherever {uc; 
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ſwect-Meats, uſually ſerv'd up lad yg 


DEV 


ther in the Warm. 
DERELIOT LANDS, Lane 


zappen they become the Property ct 
he Crown. 


DESERT), a Banquet of Fruit at 


Table. 
DETERRATIONS, a remorz 
of the Earth, Sand, exc. from th 
Mountains and higher Grounds, dgy1 
into» the Vaheys and lower parts. 
DETERGENT or DETER. 
SLVr., that 1s of a ſcouring, cleatin; 
or pmifying Quality, 

A DETERGENT, a ſcouting 
or cleanſing Medicine. The following 
particular Detergents for a Gangrewn 
in Hiorſes are thus made. 1. Tale 
of Crude Allum, a pound; German 
Copperas in coarſe powder, half 
% pound; and Verdegreaſe pow: 
fine, 3 onnces ; boil all together 
a Gallon of ſtrong Vinegar, to :!. 
conſumption of one halt; Reſeric 
the unſtrained Liquor for uſe, in 
Glaſs-vial, ſhaking the Glaſs as often 
as tis apply'd; and in caſe it prove; 
too weak, add to each quart 2 vince; 
of Aqua- ſortis. 12. Take of tte 
e ſtrongeſt White-wine, 2 0unc-s 2! 
a halt ; Brandy, half a pint ; a! 
Spirit Of Vieraol, 2 OUNces. Ing 
theſe in a 2 quart Bottle; and 2 
hour after, add 2 ounces of Vas 
greaſe in fine powder; white Mug 
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Cold: About 100 yards off, is ano- 
ther hot Spring: and not far from it, 
a cold One. Thedlaſton-IWell, in Ihe d- 
laſlon-Pariſh, 1s (aid to be ſingular in 
the Cure of old Ulcers, and even the 
Leproſie itſelf. Qrarnden- Springs, near 
Derly, are much of the ſame nature 
with Tzabridce Waters in the County 
of Reut, and the Haus in Yorkſhire ; 
being as ſirong of the Mineral, and as 
effectual in the Operation : Neither 
are Srantley-Springs much diſſerent, on- 
ly they are not altogether ſo ſtrong: 
Near Wirkſworth are 2 Springs, of 
which 1 is Warm, and the other Cold; 


ol, 4 Ounces, and green Coppens 
1 pound; the 2 laſt in coarſe pov 
der. Stop the Bottle very Cu 
with a Cork and Hogs bladder ; the: 
let it ſtand in infuſion upon hot H. 
bers, 24 hours, ſhaking it every 6kouts 
and applying as above. Note, it u. 
keep 3 Months. 

DEVILSARSE, à Peak, 
Derbyſhire. 

DEVIL's BIT, a Plant that has 
veral Roots that are black, notch d, # 
it were gnaw'd, from whence it t00: 
its name, as if the Devil envying 1: 
| virtues of it, did gnaw them, Bol l 
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ing open to the Sea both on the North 
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zn Wine it is good for a Plague Sore, 
and againſt the Peltilence, S. | 
FF DEVILSMILK, a kind of 
0 an Herb. 
pfEU XA NS. fee John-apple. 
DEVONSHIRE, a NMamime 
County, in the Weft of Frgland, ly 


ry vw (72 2 
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and South; being bounded Northward 
by the North Channel, but on the 
Fast, it borders upon Somerſet and 
Horſttſhire; and Weltward, upon 
Cornwall ; its Length from Halt to 
Weit is about 50 Kliles, and its Breadth 
tom North to South 4; ; in which 
compaſs of Ground are contain d 
1926000 Acres, and 56310 Houtes; 
me whole divided into 23 Hundreds, 
wherein are 394 Pariſhes, and 37 
\larket- Towns, 4 whereof are pri— 
viicdg'd to ſend Members to Paria- 
ment. This County has tharp and 
wholome Air, and hilly Son, but 
yet abounding in pleaſant Meadows, 
good Harbours, and rich Towns; and 
ſuch places as are nor fo Fruitful, are 
capable of good improvement, by Sca— 
Find, and otherwiſe, with the Hul- 
bandman's Induftry: But it is in ge- 
neral of ſpecial Note for its Wooll and 
Cloathing Trade, the beſt and fineft 
kericys in the Kingdom being made 
here; as tis alſo, for its Tin and Lead 
Mines. 

DEW- BORN; a Diſtemper in 
Cattel; being a Swelling in the Body 
as much as the Skin can hold, very 
dangerous to ſome for Burlling : It 
proceeds from the greedinels of a Beaſt 
to Feed, when put into a rank Paſ- 
ture; but moſt commonly, when the 
Grafs is full of Water, tis alſo full of 
Wind, ſo that the Beaſt takes up both 
Wind and Water, which cauſes the 
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together, in ordert © be put down 
„ the Beaſl's Throat, Shell and all; 
that done, Walk him up and down, 
and he'll mend preſently. Obſerve 
Yon Occalion to bring of this Diſtem- 
per, there is leſs danger in putting 
Cattle to a wet Fddige, than there is 
to a dry ; for the dry will not go 
through their Marys fo well, eſpecially 
when the Beaſts are hungry. 

DIEWS: arc a fort of thin Liquid, 
cold Vapours, drawn from the Water 
or Harth, that have an affinity to Frolt, 
a: Rain has to Snow ; they are con- 
ceivd to be earthy and ponderous, 
for they do not rue high, but are chang'd 
into a Watery Subltance, as ſoon al- 
moſt as extracted, being obſerv'd to 
be much more upon low wet Grounds, 
than upon high and dry Hills; and 
thicker upon the humble Shrubs than 
upon Trees, or any lofty Plants. The 
uſual time of their falling, is in the 
Evening, in round drops, when the 
heat of the Sun declines, as being un— 
able to ſupport the Meteors it 
and deſerting the Hemiſphere ; thote 
that were morerated,inult like wiſe falls 
and the hotter the day, the grcaterthe 
F.xhalations; and tte nights are then 
utually cooler, tolnunn them into Wa— 
ter. All Dews are generally obſerv d 
to be greater at the E.ncrcaſe, and e- 
ſpecially the Full of the Moon; but, 
as they are Prognolucks of Weather. 
ce Weather. 

DIAHEXAPLA or DIAHEX- 
ATE, (among Tarriers) a Drink made 
for Horſes, ** Of the Roots of round 
„% Birth-wort and Gentian, well waſh- 
« ed, ſcraped, and made as clear as 
„ pollible; then take Jumper-bernes, 
„with their outward rind or husk on, 
„ and Bay-berries having the rind 
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dwelling; in that caſe they thould be 


« pull'd off, with the pureſt drops of 


liirred up and down, and made to]“ Myrrh, and the lineit Ivory-thave 


Purge well: But the proper Cure is to 


Blood them in the Tail; © then take 
* a Nutmeg grated, with an Egg, 
and breaking off the top of the Shell, 
put out ſo much of the White, as 


you may have room to ſlip the Nut- 


:* Meg into the Shell, and mix them 


«*« ings, of each an equal quantity. 
te which are to be pounded together 
(except the Myrrh and ſearced fine; 
% [aftly, beat the Myrrh by itſelf, and 
&« ſcarce it alſo; then mix them all to- 
„ gether, prefling the Compound hard 
'« into a Galley-pot, and ſo keep it 
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for uſe. This Remedy takes Name 
from its 6 Ingredients, and is moſt ex— 
cellent again {t all manver of Po:ſon, 
cither Inward or Outward; Cures the 
Biting of venumous Bza'is, and help: 
Short Winds, and Purlineſs. Tis of 
a cleanſing quality; Cures Colds, and 
1s good againlt C onſumptions Pllegm 
Staggers, cc. It recovers Wearinets, 
takes away Cramps, drics the Scur- 
Vey, breaks the Stone, helps the Yel- 
lows, 1s good tor all Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, giwes cafe to Gripings, pro- 
Vokes Urine, kills Worms, Cc. 
DIAPENTE; a Drink made 
for Horſes, * of Gentian, round Birth- 
vort, Barberrics, Myrrh, and Lvory- 
0 ſbavings, of each a ike quantity, 
** which are to be pounded ſeverally, 
** and finely ſearced, then weighed 
* ſo as the quantity may be jull and 
«« even; and when they have been 
med well together, put them into a 
Call. y pot cl ie ſtopped, 0 that no 
Air can get in. Now, as to the uſe 
of this Medicine, ſo calbd from its 5 
Ingredients, it the Horſe be Drenched 


: " > x 2 
for a Cold, or the Glanders, give it 


him in Muſcadine; if fer other Difea- 
ſes, then in ſweet Sack, to the quan- 
tity of a pint and an half ; but for 
want of either, uſe ſtrong Ale, or Beer 
the quantity of thi; Powder of Dia- 
ente, muſt be 2 cr 3 SpoonfFils. The 
Vittues of it are great againſt all in 
ſections Nlalndies, as Fevers, Coughs, 
Clanders, Surfeits, Inſlammatione in the 
Blood or Liver, Frenz. les, Vellows, c. 
Puritying, refining, and purging the 
Blood from all miectie on and Cor:upti 
on; it alſo bates the overflowing 0. 
the Gall, 8 o1King of the SIpeen, exc. 
DIARY, a Journal or Day-Book 
ccount of very Day's proceedings 
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n Triade, r. 

DIA-TESS ARON, Horſe-trea- 
being a Medicine made “ of 2 
Cunces of Powder of Diapente, and 
the jame quantity of clarify d or 
live e Honev. work'd together witha 
a ooden Peſile, in a hot ſtone Mor. 
'* tar, till ir come to the conſiſtence 


„ Of Treacle; aterwards it is do be 
Wy) 
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taken out and kept cloſe ſtopped is, # 
Galley-pot. The manner of ure 
is to lake half an ounce thereof.“ 
ſolved in a pint and a half of NI 
dine or ſweet Canary, land to g red | 
the Horſe blood warm; to Wind ch u 
ounce of London-Treac le may be: 
ded. Tis good for all Poitor 5 ard 
Infectious Diſeaſes, Fevers, and : 4. 
ther deſperate Illneſſes, takin! 
Blood from the Horſe, if ine 
cauſe. As for making the 7. 
of Diateſſaron, ſo nam'd from it: 
giedients; take Gentian, Bay. her "6 
and round Birth-wort, of cach 2 
ces, all beat to very fine Powder; u. 1 
put into a Stone Mortar, asbetore, 
2 pounds of clarify'd Honey, and » 
them together to a Treacle; th at dore 


put it into a Galley-pot cloſe { opred 


and uſe i as tne other. Its virtue ist9:; 
ſiſt the Peſtilence, and Poiſon, to © 
the Biting of any venomous Beaſt; 
good for the Falling-Sicknels, Cn 
ſions, and cold Diſtempers of the Brin; 
as alſo, for Colds, Coughs, urtcis, 
a! ders, Inflammations of the oc 
and Liver, Yellows, ec. 

DIBBLE,-a Setting-too!, or fork 
ed Stick, with which Plants, eſpeciu 
Beans, are ſet in a Garden. 

DICKER of Leather, is 10 Tit 
or Skins, and 2o Dickers make a Lat. 
Of Gloves, Io Pair; of pan 
Bundles, each Bundle containing 
Neck-laces. 

To DIG, to break or open the 
Ground, with a Spade, Mattock, C. 
To Die a Ban in the Hunde . 
Language, to diflodge or ralle him 0 
of the * arch. 

DIMNESS of Sight, or Blind", 
in Horſes, is occaſion'd ſeveral ways; 
either by ſome Strain, violent Riding, 
nard Labour, and over-charging hn 
with a Burden beyond his Strength, 
whereby the Strings of his Eyes we 
:tretched beyond their due natur 
compaſs; otherwiſe, by ſome Blow, 
Wound: The ſign is, want of Sigl, 


or the Il affected colour of the . ve: 
For the Cure, See Bloodſhotten yes. 
But if you meet with a Horſe, Whose 
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| be lids are ſo ſwell d, that the inſides | 


Fich remain may grow the larger. 


DIS 


hem are turned out wards, look very 
, and are as it Were full of Blad- 


&::, vet the Ball of the Eye found 
. 2004; there needs no more than 
to ehem warm, with a Hood made 
ft (0; his Head, 01 ſome Lincn- Cloth; 
Doming the Eye-lids twice A day, 
in sugar Candy, Honey, and White 
Ro water, and m 2 or 3 days time, 
Der tuen into their proper places a- 

n- atter which he is to be blooded: 
1 to clip or meddie with the 
Niaders, or auy part of the Eye, lelt 
ou do not only put out his Eyes, 
1 endanger his Life; or at leaſt, 
mate him Blear-ey'd. 


N10 CESS, tgathes with us, the 
Circuit. Extent or Bounds of a Biſhop's 
Þv::(0iR:on ; this Realm having 2 ſorts, 
of Diviſtons; 1 into Shires or Coun 
ties, in reſpect of Temporal Policy; 
an0ther into Dioceſles, in order to Ju- 
nnction Eccleſiaſtical ; of which we 
reckon 22 in England, and 4 in Wales. 

DISAFFORESTED, the ſame 
& Dcafforeſted ; which ſee. 

DISBOCATION, a turning of 
wood ground into Arable or Paſture. 
dee Aſſart. 

DISBUDDING of Trees, is 
the taking away the Branches or Sprigs 

at are newly put forth, that are il! 
Ned, exc. 

DISBURTHENING PFruit- 
Ticcs, is the taking off the too great 
zumber of Leaves and Fruit, that thoſe 


To DISCLO SE, to diſcover, re- 
x5, or open; to put forth as a Hen 
des her Chickens; to bud, blow, or 
& out Leaves. In Falconry, the Term 

cloſed is likewiſe apply'd to young 
wks that are newly hatch'd or juſt 
pecming thro” the Shells. 

To DISCOUNT, to abate or 

o from an Account or Reckoning. 
It ſraJe, it is to ſet off in conſidera- 
ton of Payment in ready Money; 


ö DIS 


to have the Intereſt of 100 Pounds, 
for 6 Months diſcounted to me, that 
is, Jam but to pay 97 Pounds. 
DISEASES in Cattle: 
cannot find out what the Diſcaſe ie, 
„Take Wormwood, Rue and Roſe- 


[f you 


„mary, of each an handful, bruiſe 
„ thele Herbs in a Mortar, and boil 
them in a Quart of Ale; add to the 
ſtrained Liquor the Juices of Gar- 
lick and Houfleek, of each 2 Spoons 
tulls, with as much London-Treacle; 
* mix all together, and give rhe 
* Drench luke warm: To know whe- 
ther any Diitemper be coming upon 
them, view the top of their Noſes in a 
Morning,andit Þ carls hhe drops of Dew 
hang upon them, they are in Health; 
but if they be hot, dry and ſcurfy, 
ſome Diſeaſe is beginning to grow. 

Io DISEMBARSK, to go of 
from on Ship-board, to Land; or to 
take Goods to Land out of a Ship. 

DISPLANTING, is plucking 
up a Tree or Plant out of the Ground 
where it grows. 

DISPLANTING SCOOP, 
an Inftrument to take up Plants with 
Earth about them. | | 

DIST AFP, an Inflrument about 
which Flax is tyed, in order to the 
Spinning of 1t ; and all the parts there- 
of are thus termed ; 1. The-Diſtaff- 
body, which is the Standard ſet in the 
Wheel-ftock. 2. The over-croſs piece, 
is that fixed into an hole on the top of 
it. 3. The Diſtaff-Shank or Arſe, is 
ſet in an hole of the over-crols piece. 
4. The Diſtafi-head, which has the 
Tow rolled ahout it. $5. The Buttock 
on the Head, at which an Inkle, Fil- 
let or String is tyed, to roll about the 
Flax or Tow, to keep it on. 

DISTILLATION. See Brew- 
ing for Diſlillation. 

DISTILLUATIONS; are thoſe 
wateriſh Vapours that the Sun draws 
up into the Air, and which, when the 
Sun is down, fall to the Earth again; 


hich is uſually what the Intereſt 


cmes to: As if I owe 100 Pounds | 


the ſame that we call Dew 
To DISTRAIN, to attach or 


able at the end of 6 Months: upon i ſeize upon one's Goods, for the ſatis- 


Rompt-payment of that Sum, Lan 


faction of a Debt. 
| - DIT- 


DIV DOG 
DITTANY, in Latin Fravinella) Univerſity : Alſo an equal Shan; 
a Plant of which there are ſeveral ſorts: | the Profits of a Joint-Stock in a K 
1. Baſtard- Dittany, with a reddiſh | pany or Corporation. ; 
Flower, that grows about a foot high,, DOCK, (among Hunters the ban 
at the upper part of whote Stalks, part of a Boar's Chine, between 
grow many Flowers in a Spike, at| middle and the Buttock ; 
certain diſtances one from another, | Stump of a Beaſt's Tail. 
each containing 5 Leaves, of a. pale] DO CK, an Herb, the Ryg 
red colour, ſtriped through with a| which is good againſt the yellow ng 
deeper red; a Taſſel in the middle of | dice, Itch, and other Breaking v4 
or 6 long purpliſh Threads, that] DO CK, call'd Patience, a 0. 
ow down with the lower Leaf, and Sorrel, raisd a'ter the fang mus 
turn up the ends again with a little | and multjply'd by Seed like Some 
freez at the end of each; theſe are ſuc- only ſomewhat bigger. We 
ceeded by hard and clammy Husks, | content ourſelves with a few Borte 
pointed at the ends, containing, black | or perhaps 1 ſingle Bed of it, o hy 
Seeds; and the whole Plant is of a ſome of its Leaves to mix now 
ſtrong Reſinous Scent. 2. Baſffard-| then with thoſe of common Sone 
Dittany, with a red Flower, which} DOCK OXYLAPATHUY 
differs from the other, in that it is big- or ſharp-pointed Dock; is of a. 
ger in all parts, and has a longer ſpike | ing aſſwaging Quality, and the Ko; 
of Flowers, of a deeper red. 3. Ba- brew'd in Ale or Beer, are rde 
ſtard-Dittany, with a white Flower, | for the Scurvy. 
whoſe Stalks and Leaves are ot a treſh-] DOCKE-PIECE »f a H 
er green, Flowers white, and not ſo] be large and full, rather than too t= 
big as the other. There are 2 ſorts] and let it be greaſcd every day, 1t &: 
more, 1 Aſh-colour'd, and the other] gall bencath the Duck; wallang fs 
raiſed from the Sceds of this, of a|Sore with Water and Salt, or 38 
black blue colour, but leſs in all its] Brandy, but the latter ie the mol 
parts than any of the other. All of i fectual Remedy, it the Holde wii 
them continue in Flower from the | dure it. 
end of June throughout Fuly, their} DOCKET, a litle Bill ty 1 
Seed being ready to gather in Auguſt, Goods or Wares, and directed 14 !t: 
which will be all loſt, without care Perſon and Place, they are to be. 
taken to prevent it by the ſpring of to. 
the Buds. Tis an hardy Plant, that] DOE. See Buck. 
endures long without removing, and] "DOG ; among other itration: 
yields many new ones, which ought | Creatures, Dogs may deſervecy Cul 
to be taken from the old Root, the a moſt particular preference, both! 
beginning of March; they are raiſed | their Love and Services to Manus 
of various kinds by their Seeds ſown | uting Humiliations, and Prof!ratiot 
in rich Earth as ſoon as ripe, eſpecially | as the only means to pacific che *. 
of the deep Red, White, and Aſh-co- gry Maſters, who beat them; andtit 
lour. Revenge after beating, into a mot 
DITTO, the aforefaid or the fervent Love: And as there | 1« 
ſame; a Word much us'd in Merchants Country in the World, where there ! 
Accounts, and Relations of foreign not plenty of them; ſo no Anime 
News, to expreſs the ſame Commodi- can boaſt of greater variety, both 
ty or Place with that immediately be- Shape, and Kind; ſome being for but 
fore-mention'd. | others for Bear, Bull, Boar, aud lo: 
DIVIDEND, a ſhare of the year- for the Hare, Coney, and Hedges, 
ly Salary equally and juſtly divided a- | while others are for other ules acc! 
mong the Fellows of a College in an ing to their various Natures, 0" 
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DOG 


ind Kinds; neither are the uſes 
ass of them 1o general, but their 
Ning ups allo as caſie, there being 


Nat regard to be had to their Food, 


DOG 


of the Branches, without ſcent ; the 
Root only conſiſting of many ſmall 
Strings: They are encreas'd by ſetting 
the Slips in the end of Auguſt, and nip- 


7e g 


2 ho 


dor be dreſſed ſo by the Art of Man, 


ger weill cat any thing, but the ping olf the Buds tor Flowers, as ſoon 
ot their own Species; yet that as they appear. | 


DOGGER-BANK-FISHING; 


ber' fint it our by their Note, Cod is that they Fiſh for here, and are 
b avoid it. The following is an beſt catch'd in ſmall light Veſſels call'd 
uon Remedy ro cure Madneſs in Deggers, of about 80 Tun Burden, 
. Take white Hellebore grated with a well like a Colander in the mid- 

to Powder, mix it with Butter, and dle, wherein the live Codiſiſh are put to 

ve a Doſe thereof according to the lu ing them to the Shore, or Rivers- 
133 of the Animal, 3 grains are mouth, in which, without any Suſte- 


"WW. ficient for a ſmall Lap-dog, 16 nance, they'll live a Fortnight, or long- 


Ki 4 firongy Vomit, and will 1r:kethem 


. 


=, 


Pre any cold Wa 2: ; when it has done 
Porking, towards rhe Afternoon give and fomewhar leſs than an inch about; 
Im ſome warm Broth ; as alſo the to cach of theſe are faſten'd 20 Snoods, 
Morning, before they are ler out: or Nolltls, Which are ſmall Lines, with 
Elis is likewiſe an extraordinary Reme- | 
for the Mange, and : Doſes will cer- | 


grains for a large Maſtiff, and fo in er, in Salt-water, but preſently die in 
proportion for Other fizes: Put ſince Freſh. 


They may be catched in the 
lame manner as in the Jſeland-Fiſhery, 


ers lick for a fort time, they muſt which ſee under that lead; but ſome 
kept warm the Day is given, and ot our Daggers, and the Dutch, take 
e next Nicht, not fuffering them to them thus : 


Every Dogger is furniſh'd 
with 100 Lines, of 150 foot long each, 


Hooks and Brits at them. 


The Baits 


about Azrhcinaſs, (when this Fiſhing 


i cure any Dog that is annuyed begins) we Herrings, with which you 
hp MIR in that Caſe ler him blood, may bait to the end of November; then 


er. If you would know more 
Poncerning their Breed and Choice. See 
-d, Blood-hound, Gaze-hound, 
[Gr 1-hownd, Harrier, Spaniel, Terrier, &c. 
ind CHooſing of Dogs. | 
DOG-BIT E. See Biting of a Mad 
Dog. 

+ DOG-BRIER, or SW EE T- BRI- 
ER, awell known Shrub. 

{ DOG-DAYS, certain Days in 
hich the Dog ſtar riſes and ſets with 
tte Sun; the Weather being then exceſ- 
bye hot and ſultry , they begin about 
uy 24, and end about Angu(t 28. 


ON, 
ate 
tal 


e%-Law, us'd when a Man is found 
Crawing after a Deer, by the ſcent of 
a Hound which he leads in his Hand. 
See Back-berond. 

D OG-FENNEL, double, a Plant 
| calld in Latin, Cotyla flore pleno, having 
ccep, dark, green Leaves, and a broad- 
piead double white Flower, at the top 


DOG-DRAW, a Term in the Fo- 


Wn" wont him 2 or 3 times over with! till Lady-day with Lamperns. The pla- 
Gun powder and Soap well beat up LO- | CCS where they arc commonly taken, 


are upon Banks, where the Dogger may 
Anchor, the principal whereof is call'd 
the Dogger-Bauk againſt Flamborough ; 
the manner thus: The Dogger being un- 


der Sail, fails to the Windward, and 


veers, or ſhoots theſe Lines out a-Stern, 
faſten d one to another, with 12 Can- 
buoys to them all, and an Anchor to 
each Buoy, to catch hold in the Ground, 
with Ropes to weigh them, fitted to 
each ſuitable to the depth, beſides a 
great Buoy at the upper-end, ca!l'd, The 
Ship's-Buoy. When all are veered out, 
the Dogger comes to. an Anchor, and 
veers out her Cable, to which the for- 
mer range of Lines is faſten'd, and af. 
ter ſhe has rid 10 or 12 Hours, (begin- 
ning commonly at Night) the Men be- 
gin to hale in their Lines, which they 
may be 6 Hours in performing, and 
ſometimes meet with a great Draught 
of Cod ; that which they catch firſt, 


1 ſuch as die in the Well, they Salt and 


Barrel 


DOG | DOR 


Barrel up, as ſoon as dreſs'd and prepa- | Cahiaus) another ſpecies of $2241;;, 1. 
red for Salting. They Salt them well] a foot high, with a ſingle J 
with refined Salt, laying them circular- | hanging down the head, of 6 b 
ly round the Barrel, with the Tails to- | long Leaves, which turn up a 
wards the middle, where, to ſupply the | the ſtalk, ſhewing a 3 forked {,/.,; 
deſcent, a whole Cod is laid in; be |2 white colour, fet with 6 Cr 
tween each Lay of Fiſh, they put in a | with purple Pendants, rooted long + 
Lay of Salt, and ſo fill up to the Head, | white, like a Dogs-reorh; of which}. 
which is well cover'd with Salt; where, are 3 forts, bearing a white, pas 
after 24 Hours the Fiſh will ſettle, and | red or yellovi Flower. All of +: 

make room for more; and when the] flower in the end of AM urch or en 
Barrel is full, the Men head them up full | ning of April; affect not a dun 

of Pickle, and they are ſuſſiciently cur- | out good freſh Earth, and to be pig. 

ed for theſe Climates , but if they are in Auguſt, e're they put forth tee 
to be long kept, and carry'd into an Fivres; tor tho? they looſe the 11d, + 

hot Country, they ought to be packed | quickly recover new ones ; hes 5 
very cloſe, with more Salt between each | not there:ore be long kept out of, 
Fiſh than is uſual, filling up the Cask] Ground; and when ſet, are toes 
at the top with Pickle ; or they may | fended trom Rain a Fortnioht , + 
rather be repacked with freſh Salt and | much Wet will rot and {poil them. 


Pickle. DOK E, a Term us d in EHC x jr 
DOGS-BANE, an Herb ſo call'd SH, tor a deep Ditch or Furrors, 
becauſ: it kills Dops. DOLE (in the Ca»07 Tongue, 1 Pim 


DOGS-GRASS, a Plant common | or Portion; the Word ſtill lin.! 
in Gardens and plough'd Fields, good | Share, a diſtributing or dealing ot 
to provoke Urine, and waſte the Stone, | or a liberal Gift made by a Novlemuny 

OG'S LUGGING, a hurt done | ihe People. 
to Swine; to cure it and prevent Dan-; DOLE-FISH, that Fiſh whic! ! 
ger, anoint the place that is bitten with | Fiſtkermen, employ'd every Year 'n 
a mixture of Vinegar, Soap and Tal- | North-Scas, uſually receive for chend, 
low, and it will prevent the Sore from | :0wance. 
impoſthumating, and cure it, DOLF-MEADOW, a Mey 

DOGS-STONES, a kind of Sa- wherein ſeveral Perſons havea Share. 
#;r102, or Rag-wort, an Herb of great} DOLLAR, a foreign Coin : Ty 
virtue in provoking Vencry, and otner- Zealand or common Dollar, is wi? 
Wile call d Adders-graſs. | 35. Sterling; the Specie Nollir 53. Tie 

DOGS-TONGUE, is a Plant Dollar of Kiga 45. 8 d. Of Lune 
which grows in Sandy plices; bloſſoms fand Briſgaw, 45. 2 d. Of Han a. 
in June, and the Seed ripens in July.|35. 2d | — 
The Leaves of it reſemble the great] DO O. S, certain Balks or $:'p: 0 
Plantain, except that they are ſmaller, | Paſture, left between the Furro\ws 0 
and narrower, covered with a ſort of jpiouch'd Lands in common Fields. 
Cotton, and pretty plump and roundiſh. | DORES or BLACK CLOCK) 
The Leaves of it pounded and apply'd a fort of Inſects very deſtruttive to 
to Burns, and St. Autſhony's-Fire, Wounds, kind of Corn, while it lyes dry in!“ 
Inflammarions, ec. is very good for] Ground, and before it ſprouts ; t. 

them; the Juice of them makes a very | when it begins to ſpring up they . 
good wound Ointment, mixt with Roſe- | no longer touch it: Their manner d 
Honey, and Turpcntine. The Root be- proceeding, is like Piſmires, to creed ll 
ing boil'd in Wine, and the Decoction } at the {mail cracks of the Earth, 
drank Morning and Evening; looſens | eat up the Grain, where they {114 
the Body, ard is good tor a Diſſentery. tho' they are no Hoarders, yet the) t 

DOGS-TOOTH, or DOGS-| great Feeders, and ever chooſe out itt 
TOOTH VIOLET, (in Latin, Dens | tulleſt and beit Corn, leaving the We 
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1 uch is a double injury to the Hus- 
man. The proper means ior pre— 


Fencing theſe Intects, is to make a 
r Smoał in the Corn-Fields in Sced- 
„ which will ſoon chaſe them from 
e, but if that be not ſufficient, 
mediately, before the Corn 1s 
Dun, let the Land be lightly ſowed 


Perce; 


DRA 


Sth part of a Stiver, being of leſs value 
than our Farthing. 

DOTTEREL, a Bird fo call'd 
from its Doting fooliſhneſs, in imita- 
ting the Actions of the Fowlers, till it 


there is good ſtore in Lizcolnſinre. 


| To DOUBLE, to make double, to 


be catch'd in the Net; of theſe Birds 


will sharp Lime, the ſmell or taſte told up. Among Hunters, a Hare 15 lud 
whereof Whenfoever they meer with, to Double, when ſhe Keeps in plain 


Foy are preſently gone 3 {or upon cat- Fields, and winds about to deccive the 


be the Grain that touches the Lime, 
j: « 1 {pecdy Potion to them, and they 


. DORING, or Daring, See Clap- 
*, and Looking-Glafs. 
DORSETSHIRE, a Maritime 
County in the Welt of Ezgland, bound- 
el on the North by So-zerſerfhire and 
1i/thire, on the South by the Channel, 


EF.lward by Hampſhire, and Welt ward 


b Der caſhire, and ſome part of Somer- 
„ire. Its Length from Faſt to Welt 


Hounds. 


| DOUBLE-FLOWER, (in French, 


La Donble- Fleur a very beautital, large 
and flat Pear, with a long and ſtraight 
Stalk, ſmooth Skin, bluſh-colour'd ; the 
ſunny, and yellow on the other ſide: 
Some eat it raw, and like its Pulp and 
Tate ; but *tis beſt for Compotes, and 
therein exceeds any other Pear; the 
Pulp being marrowy, and not gritty 


at all, abounding in Juice, and colour- 
ing well over the Fire. In March it is 


15 about 45 Miles 3 and its Breadth, in its perfection. 


where broadeſt, 25; in which compals 
of Ground tis ſaid to contain 772000 
Acres, and about 21940 Houſes : The 
whole divided into 29 Hundreds, where- 
in are 248 Pariſhes, and 22 Market- 
Towns, 9 whereof are privileg'd to ſend 
each 2 Burgeſſes to Parliament. The 
County is generally Fruirful, and the 
North-parts full of Woods, from 
whence to the Channel, it has many 
fruitful Hills, and pleaſant Meadows, in- 
termixcd one with another, 

In this County are 2 Peninſula's, viz. 
Portland, and Parbeck, the firſt lies on 
the Eaſt-hde of Torbay, and runs out 
from the Continent about 9 Miles into 
the Channel, but 'tis not above 4 broad, 


where broadeſt ; a Fruitful ſpot of 
> Ground, both for Corn and Paſture, but 


very ſcarce of Fuel: Here are allo ex- 


DOUCETS or DOULCETS, 
(among Hunters) the Stones of a Deer 
or Stag. 

DOVE, a Female Pigeon. 

DOVES-FOOT, an Herb, a kind 
of Cranes- bill, good for the Wind- Co- 
lick, Stone or Gravel; Wounds inward 
or outward, Ruptures, exc. 

DOUSET or DUCKET, a ſort 
of Apple much commended. 

DOWN, the fineſt Featbers of Geeſe, 
with which Beds, Pillows, cc. are u- 
ſually ſtuffed, alſo a ſort of Woolly ſub- 
ſtance growing on the top of Thiſtles 


or other Plants, 

, DOWNY, full of, or partaking of 
the Nature of Down ; as a downy 
Beard, downy Fruits, c. Downy or 
Freezed Leaves, among Heroatiſts, ſuch 
as appear on the out-ſide like Down, 


cellent Quarries ot Stone, next to Mor, Wool! or Cotton, 


ble in goodneſs, and much uſed of late 


In Building. Pzrbeck, the other Penin- 
lula, lies Eaſtward from Portland, be- 
tween the Channel Southward, and the Chaps, 


DRAFF, Waſh for THogs. 

DRAG, a Hook; allo 2 coarſer ſort 
of Bread- Corn; alſo a Fox's Tail. See 
Drags are allo pieces of Timber 


River Froam Northward, being about join'd together, ſo as floating upon the 


10 Miles long, and 6 broad. 


Water, they may bear a Boat-load of 


DOTING-TREE, (in Husbandry) Wood, or other Wares, down a River. 


a Tree almoſt worn out with Ape, 


HOTBIN, a (raall Dutch Coin, the 


DRAGON, a ſort of Serpent; allo 
a White 


| 


<-> 


DRA 

a white Spot in a Horſe's Eye. 
Eyes of a Horſe. 

To DRAIN, to draw away Wa- 
ters by Ditches, Furiows, Conduits, 

0; | 

DRAINS, for Land, are made to 
carry off the Water the Carriage brings 
on, and tho' not ſo large, yet muſt bear 
ſome proportion to it; and as the leſſer 
Carriages convey the Water to every 

art of the Land, the lefler Drains mult 

[made among the Carriages in the 
loweſt places, to lead the Water oft, and 
widen as they run, as the Carriages 
leſſen, it being neceſſary the Water be 
well drained; it proving otherwiſe in- 
jurious to the Grais, by ſtanding in Pools 
thercon. 

The Inhabitants of E have a par- 
ticular way of Draining Lands in ſuch 
Grounds as lye below the High-water, 
and ſomewhat above the Low-water 
Mark, that have Land-Floods or Fleets 
running thro' them, which make a 
Kind of ſmall Creck. When theſe 
Grounds are firſt encloſed from the Sea, 
*tis done with a Bank rais'd from one 
ſide of the Land deſign'd to be taken in. 
to the other, except a ſpace left, here the 
Creek or Land- Floods run into the Sea: 
When they begin to ſtop this, tis done 
at once with a ſtrong firm Head, only 
according to the quantity of Water to 
be vented, they lay therein ſeveral ſquare 
Troughs compos'd of 4 large Vlanks ot 
the ſame length that they deſign the 
thickneſs of the Head to be; und to 
wards the Sea 1s fitted a {mall ,Noor, 
which opens when the freſh Water 
bears upon it, and ſhuts when the Salt- 
water ries, as may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing Figure ; that end where the Door 
is, being put next the Salt-water, 


See 
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DRAM or DRACHM, the iu! 
Weight of 60 Grains of When ; u 

voir. du- pois Weight, the 16th part of 
an ounce; and among Apotſhecaries, the 
Sth part of an ounce. | 

DRAPERY 3 4 Cloth. Market; In 
Painting and Carving, a Work in which 
the Cloathing of any Humane Figures 
ropreiented, 

DRAUG HT. (in Trade) an Allow: 
ance made in the weighing of Com: 
moditics, the ſame as Clough; which 
{ce, 

DRAUGHT, or Poton, to cure! 
Cold in Horſes, that is accompany 
with a violent Cough : © Take He 
* ney of Roſes, juice of Liquoriſh, dt 
e each 4 ounces ; Serds of Fenugreck, 
** Cummin, Aniſe and Coriander, win 
Grains of Paradiſe, Roots of Gentin 
and Birih-wort, Cinnamon, Cove: 
and Ginger, of cach 2 Drams. Ke 
duce all the hard Ingredients to Pow: 
der, and give the whole in a pint d 
White-wine, with 6 ounces of C1 
ce uus Benediiits Water. This and tit 
like hot Compolitions are much ges 
than cooling Medicines, which vuy"! 


1 


to be given with a great deal of C 
1 P 


tion, 
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Fup or let COWN, as occaſion ſerves, up- 


DRA 
ro DRAW, to pull or pull out, to ley verge of the Net, which will be ye- 


Rid on, to trace with a Pen or Pencil. 


DRE 


ry conducive t 


the Increaſe of the Sport. 
)RAW-BRIDGE,a Bridge made | that may be cogrinu' till the Sun be 


gtrcr the manner ot a Floor, to be draven | 


on a Moat or Ditch, or before the Gate 


ot a Town or Calt:c, gc. 


DRAW-GEAR (in Huzbandry) any 
Hines or Furnitureof Cart-horſes, tor 
crawing a Waggon or other Carriage. 

DRAWING, (among Hunter.) is 
hen they beat the Buſhes after a fox. 
when the Hounds or. 
wing hit the {cent of their Chace con- 
, ſo as to hit it up the Wind, where- 
they ſhould have done it down; in 
tht caſe 'tis Lid, They draw amiſs. 


V/ 
Praning amis; 
_ 

1 


DRAW IN G on the Slor, is when the 


ſounds touch the Scent, and draw on, 
til they hit on the fame Sce'ir, 


near an hour high, for from thence for- 


ward, their Feeding in ſuch places is o- 


ver, till about Sun-ſet again. 


It the Net be large, and ſpread for 


great Fowl, 1 of them will be as much 
as can convemently be manag'd : But if 
you ſet tor ſmall Birds, 2 ſmall ones 
may be uſed; which are to be made of 
{mall and ſtrong Pack- thread, with the 
Maſbes proportionable, according to 


the biyneſs of the Water-Fow] deſign'd 


to be taken; the Net about 2 foot and 
an half deep, and as long as the River 
is broad, or other Waters they are in— 
tended to be placd in, and lined on both 
des with falſe Nets, of Maſhes 18 inch- 
es ſquare cach way, that when the 


DRAW-NET, a kind of Net for;Fow!l ſtrike, they may paſs through the 


taking the larger ſort of Wild-Fowl,}tirft Net, and be intangled between both. 
which-muſt be made of the beſt Pack-jThe Net mult be ſtaked croſs the River, 
thready—with wide Maſhes, the greater }the bottom plumbed, that it may ſink 


the better; for then, the more {ſurely 


R S F j "DEE 
they intangle them, ſo that they be not ſtrained, 


about 6 inches, and the upper part ſo 
that 1t may lie Slant-wiſe a- 


too big, to let the Fowl creep through \painſt the Current of the Water, about 


them. They ſnould be about 2 fathom 
deep, and 6 in length, verged on each 
fide with a very ſtrong Cord, and 
ſtretched at each end on Jong Poles, ſo 
that the 2 lower ends of the Poles, may 
with a piece of Line be faſten'd to 2 
Stakes driven into the Ground, at ſuch 
a ſtand, where the Morning-haunts, or 
feeding: places of ſuch Fowl have been 
obſerved to be. Being there, the Net 
ould be {et 2 hours before they come; 
then, at about 2 or 3 fathom beyond 
the Net, let there be fixt in a right-Line 
from 2 ſticks, mend of the Cord that the 
upper part of the Net was extended up- 
on, holding the other end in your Hand; 
which is te be at leaſt 10 or 12 fathom, 
that upon the Game's appearing within 
the verge of the Net, a ſudden pull may 
le given, and the Net caſt over them. 
The Net muſt be ſpread ſmooth and 
flat upon the Ground, and ſtrewed over 
with Sedge, Graſs, or the like, to hide 


2 foot above; but the ſtrings which 
{upport the upper ſide of the Net, ſhould 
be taſten'd to {mall yielding ſticks prick- 
ed in the Banks, ſo as to give way a 
little as the Fow! ſtrike againſt the Net, 
the better to intangle them: Several of 
theſe Nets may be placed at ſeveral di- 
ſtances on the River; and the better to 
accompliſh the buſineſs, the Fowl are 
to be frighted from places that lie re- 
mote Where they uſually haunt, by 
ſhooting at them, which will make 
them take to the River thus prepar'd 
tor them, 

DR AV. a kind of Cart us'd by Brew - 
ers, for carry ipg Barrels of Drink; allo 
2 Sled drawn without Wheels. 

DREDGE or DREG, (Country- 
word) Oats and Barley mingled toge- 
ther. - 

DREDGERS, Fiſhers for Oiſters, 
a Term in the Admiralty-Law. 


DREG, a ſort of Grain in Ex. In 


it from the Fowl; and the Man is to 


Staffordſhire there isalſo a kind of Malt, 


place himſelf in {ome ſhelter of Graſs, made of Oats mixt with Barley, and 
Fern, or ſome ſuch thing. If he be pro- commonly call'd Dreg-Mait. 


vided of a Stale, he may place it within 
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DREN CH, a Phyſical Potion for 


Horſes : To prepare Ingredients for 
this purpoſe, you are to beat them coar ſe- 
Iy, and either mingle them with a De- 
coction or with Wine: Then let all in- 
fuſe about a quarter of an hour, and 
give it your Horle carly in the Morn- 
ing, witha Horn, after he has been ty'd 
up 2 hours to the Rack, 
DRESSING and Spinning of Flax; 


when it has been twice {winpled, it is 


to be Heckled in a much finer and 
ſtraighter Heckle, than that uted for 
Hemp; now the firſt Heckle being much 
more coarſe than the jatter, hold the 
Strike ſtiff in your Hand, and break it 
very well upon that Heckle; the Hurd: 
that come thereof, ſhould be ſaved, to 
make fine harden Cloth of, and the 
Strike itſelf you are to paſs thro' a finer 
Heckle; the Hurds which comes from 
thence, you muſt ſave to make fine 
middling Cloth of, and the Tear it felt, 
for the beſt Linnen : But to dreſs Flax 
for the fineſt uſe of all; after having 
been handled as before, and laying 3 
Strikes together, plat them in a Plar of 

rows, as hard and cloſe together as 
is poſſible, joining one to the end of 
the other, till you have platted as much 
as you think convenient; then begin a- 
nother Plat, and plat as many ſeveral 
ones, as you think will make a Roll; 


afterwards wreathing them hard toge- 


ther, make up the Roll, and as many of 
them as are for your purpoſe; this done, 
put them into an Hemp-trough, and 
beat them ſoundly, rather more than 
leſs, than-you do Hemp : Next open 
and unplat them, dividing every Strike 
very carefully from cach other, and 1o 
ſtrike it thro' the fineſt Reckle of al, 
whereof there are 3 ſorts; and herein 
exceeding care mult be had to do it 
gently, lightly, and with good delibera- 
tion, leſt what you heckle from thence 
ſhould run to Knots, or rather Hard- 
ne, as tis apt to do; but being arti- 
ficially done, you'll fee it look, and feel 
it handle, like fine ſoft Cotton, or Fer- 
ſc3-Wooll; that which thus looks, jand 
feels, and falls from the Heckle, will 
notwithſtanding make pure Linen, and 
xun at leaſt 2 yards and an half in the 


2 


| 


much like Sheep. tracts; and, if pot 
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pound; but the Tear it ſelf, will wn 
a perfect ſtrong, and moſt tine Han 
running at leaſt 5 yards in the pon. 
When the Tear is thus dictzd, ;, 
may be Spun, either upon a V. heel, ;, 
Rack; but the Wheel is the [Witte un 
and the Rack makes the finer Thre;.. 
the Thread is to be drawn actor ig 
t 
the nature of the Tear, and as on 
tis even, it cannot be too final} ; bs 
if uneven, it will never make 2 ur! 
Cloth: And foraſmuch as ever y 19, 
wife is not able to Spin her own T7. 
at home; the beſt Spinners that can 
got ſhould be choſen, to wit! thy 
are to put out their Tear to Spin, n. 
ing it betore it po, and the lame ty 
cis ſpun and dry; allowing wel, 
weight, or an ounce and an hat t 
waſte, at moſt. But for the ra: © 
Spinning, they cannot be aſſigucd. 
dittering according to the nature © ts 
Country, fineneſs of the Tear, anden. 
nets of Provitons ; ſome Spiniing by 
the Pound, ſome by the Lay, an lone 
by the Day, as the Bargain is made, 
DRIFT of the Foreſt; is an exit 
view and examination *aken at certzin 
times, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, to know 
what Beaſts are there; that none be 
common, but ſuch as have Right, an 
that the Foreſt be not over-charg'd wil 
the Beaſts of Forcigners. 
DRIFT. LAND. Sce Droff ind, 
DRINKING of Hor/es, imme! 
ately after hard Ridings, Cc. is very 
dangerous; and therefore they i ou! 
not be ſuffer'd to do it, till they be 
throughly cooled, and have cat ſome 
Oats ; for many by drinking too lvon 
have dyed upon it, or become exten 
Sick, A Horſe after violent Lao, 
will never be the worſe by being ker! 
half a day from Water, but may dye, 
drinking an Hour too ſoon. 
DRIPPING. Sce Drop ting. 
DRIVING of Bees. Sce Bees. 
DRIVING of Pheaſant-Powts, I! 
tae driving and taking of Povwt:s, et 
young Pheaſants, in Nets; when vu 
have found out an Eye of Phea2n'”, 
place your Nets croſs the little Pat! 


or Ways they have made, which we 


* 
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e ould find out one of their prin- 
ral haunts, which may be done by 
e Barrenneſs of the Ground, their 
latin gs, and the Feathers that lye ſcat- 
Pied about: You ſiould always take 
e Wind with you, it being their Cu- 
om to run down the Wind; and place 
Pour Nets hollow, looſe, and circular- 
Wile; the nether-part of which mull be 
end to the Ground, and the upper- 
de lying hollow, looſe, and bending ; 
bis when any Birds ruſh in, it may 
and intangle them. The Net being 
cd; go to the Haunts, and with 
Jour Call, if you find the Eye ſcatter'd, 
em together: when you find they 
bein to clock, and peep one to ano- 
ſer, then forbear calling, and take an 
@rument, by ſome termed, A Driver, 
Pie of good ſtrong white Wands, or 
Niers, ſuch as are uſed by Basket- 
ikers, which is to be ſet in an handle, 
dd in 2 or 3 places, it muſt be twiſted, 
| ound with ſmall Oziers, according 
e is Figure. 
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cauſe them to run again, obſerving the 
ſame Method, till you have driven them 
into your Nets; for they may be drove 
like ſo many Sheep: If they happen to 
take a contrary way, then make a rak- 


ing noiſe, as if it were in their Faces, 


which will preſently turn them the 
right way ; 5 in. uſing the Driver, 
obſer ve, 1. Secreſie, in keeping your 
ſeit from their ſight; for if they eſpy 
you, they'll run and hide themſclves in 
holes under Shrubs, and will not ſtir 
till night. 2. The other Rule is, to 
have regard to due time and leiſure ; 
for raſimeſs and over-haſte ſpoils the 
Sport. 

DROFLAND or DRYFLAND, 
a yearly payment anciently made by 
ſome Tenants to their Landlords, tor 
driving their Cattle thro' the Manour 
to Fairs and Markets. 

DRONE, a Malc-Bee, without a 
Sting, See Bees. 

DROPPING or DRIPPING, 
(among Falconers] is when a Hawk 
mutes directly downwards in ſeveral 
Drops, not yerking her Dung ſtraight 
forwards. 

DROP-WORT, an Herb, counted 
good againſt the Strangury, and the 
Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder, .. 

DROPSY, (in Horſes) a Diſeaſe 


Body, through a great quantity of Wa- 
ter that lies between the Skin and the 
Fleſh, occaſion'd by melancholy Blood, 
Water, and Wind, which will cauſe his 
Belly and Legs to ſwell; but his Back, 
Buttocks, and Flanks, will be dryed and 
ſhrunk to the very Bones; and if a 
Man's Finger be thruſt hard upon the 
ſwollen Part, the print of it will be 


that cauſes an univerſal Swelling of the 


left behind; for the Fleſh wanting na- 
| tural heat, will not return again to his 
place; beſides which, you'll find him 
| ill-colour'd, heavy, dull, and of no Face, 
Wird this Driver, as ſoon as you per- Strength, or Spirit. The Malady there- 
e the Pheaſants gathered together, fore comes principally for want of. good 
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01 e 1 gentle noiſe on the Boughs and Nouriſhmentr, and Digeſtion, which 
e akout you, which will 0 fright turns into Melancholy; it proceeds allo 
that they 11 get all cloſe” together, from a defect in the Spleen, or the Li- 
aths run away a little diſtance, then ver, or both; the Blood being chang'd 
„edo harken; after this, make the into a thin Water; and ſomerimes for 


© L0!fe a ſecond time, which will want of Exercite, or thro' W 
| Pp 4+ & 
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Reſt: And farther, the Horſe will be 
ſhort-breath'd, loſe his Stomach, and be 
very dry; and tho' you bring him to 
the Water, he'll drink little, but only 
pudder long with his Noſe therein. In 
ſhort, he'll be, as if he had ageneral Con- 
ſumption over his whole Body, and his 
Hair will peel off with the leaſt rubbins. 

In this Diſeaſe, *tis proper to let the 
Horſe Blood, and many other things ar: 
good for him : But more particularly. 
* Take a Gallon of Ale, ſet it on the 
* Fire, and {cum off the Froth as it 
rites ; then put into it Wormwood, 
and Rue, the tender Tops and Leaves, 
with Stalks, very well picked, of 
each an handful; boiltheſe to a quart, 
and ſtrain the Liquor; let 3 ounces 
of London-Treacle be diſſolved there- 
in, and add long Pepper with Grains, 
made into fine Powder, ot each an 
* Ounce; brew all well together, give 
* your Horſe this Drench blood-warm, 
** bathing and anointing his Legs that 
© are {well'd with Train-Oil, twice a 
ce day: Then give him Maſhes, or white 
Water, and feed him with {uch Meat as 
he likes beſt; Laſtly, it rne Weather be 
ſeaſonable, turn him to Graſs, and he 
will recover. 

Such a Diſtemper as this is alſo inci- 
dent to Goats, and may be perceiv'd by 
the Inflammation and Swelling of their 
Skins, which ſhews they are full of Wa- 
ter, that proceeds from their drinking 
too much; For the Cure, let them be 
cut a little with a ſharp Knife under 
the Shoulder; and thereby drawing out 
all the ſuperfluous Moilture, heal up the 
Wound with Tar. 

DROUGHT, exceſſive thirſt or 
dry nets; alſo an over-dryneſs of the 
Farch and Air, 2 long time of dry Wea- 
ther. 

DRUDGER or DRE DGER, a 
Fiſherman that takes Oyſters, | 

DRYING and Braking of Hemp or 
Flax; if the Weather be not ſeaſonable, 
and that you have. great occalion to 
uſe your Hemp or Flax, it may be 
ſpread upon a Kiln, and a gentle Fire 
made underneath, in order to dry it 
upon the ſame, and then brake it : But 


toiaimuchk as it has often proy'd an. ary things, as Corn, or Grain, w. i 
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gerous, and much hurt has been rey; 
thereby, thro' caſualty of Fire; 04 
viſcable to ſtick 4 Stakes in the Fs 
at leaſt 5 foot above Ground, and „. 
ing ſmall Over-layers of Wood o 
theſe, with open Fleaks, or Hurdle ;.. 
on them, ſpread the Hemp, and :;; 
rear ſome round about it all, but a7 c 
open fide; then with Straw, ſmal ste 
vings, or other dry light Wood, mz 
a {mall Fire under the fame; by ig 
means it may be dry'd without 185 
danger or hazard: When you brake g. 
beat out the dry Bun or Hexe of g. 
Hemp or Flax, from the rind ub 
covers it, you muſt open and look u. 
it, ever beginning to break the Rog. 
ends firſt ; and when you {ee the n 
is ſufficiently cruſted, fallen awar, +: 
at leaſt hanging but in very {mall (i; 
ers within the Hemp or Flax; you x: 
to ſay, It is braked enough; and tha 
terming what was call'd a Bast or Bu; 
dle before, a Strike, lay them together, 
and ſo Houſe them; keeping in mir, 
either by Score, or Writing how my; 
ſtrikes of Hemp, and how mz:ny 
Flax, you brake up every day. Now 
that your Hemp or Flax may be order! 
ſo much the better, there muſt be 2 
veral Inſtruments for each ſeveral [r; 
which is an open and wide tooth'd 
nick'd Brake, and a cloſe and {traigh 
tooth'd Brake; the firſt being to c 
the Bun, and the latter to beat it for 
But for the Flax, you are to take #r! 
that which is the ſtraighter than fe 
the Hemp, and afterwards one of pur 
poſe much ſtraighter and ſharper; er 
the Bun thereof being ſmaller, tought: 
and thinner, muſt neceſſarily be broke! 
into much lets pieces; that done, 
ready for Swingling, which ſee. 

DRY-EVIL; this Diſtemper ! 
what Goats are affected with. It nt! 
be diſcern'd by their Teats, being! 
dry'd up during the great Heats in Sc, 
mer, that there is not the leaſt drop 
Milk in them, the way to cure it 15! 
drive them daily to Paſture, while ts 
Dew 1s upon the Graſs, and to f. 
their Teats with good fat Milk. | 

DRY-MEASURE : To mw" 


or: beer-Gallon; containing 272 and a 


Ar du pois-Weight. 2 of theſe Gal- 


Eels the Comb or Curnock, 2 Cur- | 
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in the Gallen, which is bigger than] and 10 Quatters a Laft, which contains 


Tc Wine-Gallon, and lets than the Ale 


carter Cubick Inches, and 9 Pounds, 
1: Ounces, 12 Drams and a half of 


Jons make a Peck, 4 Pecks a Buſhel, 4 


Fi2o Pin's, and ſo many Pounds Irey- 
Weight : So that in a Garriſon, 5400 
Men, allowing each but a Pound of 
Bread per diem, will conſume near 2 
Laſt or 80 Buſhels every day; and 250 
Men in a Ship of War, will drink 4 


del make a Quarter, Seam or Raff, 


Tun of Beer in 2 days, allowing each 
Man about a Pottle per 4. 


A Title of Dry Meaſure. 


Pints, 
. Duarts. 
4] 2 [Pottle;. 
8 th 2 Gallun, 
% 8 e 
63 72 18 7 fs Buſhels, 
7 170 121 64 32 dns: 
1760 1280 Gao 320, 1600 40 5 btw. 
$120|256e[1280| "ax go | 10 2 [Loft 


Meal is weighed as Corn, but the 
common Repute is, that a Gallon of 
Wheaten Meal weighs 7 pounds Avcir— 
dutois, and 8 pounds, 6 ounces, 4 pen- 
£ny-weight Trey; ſo a Buſhel 56 pounds 


ir penny-weight Troy. All other Grain, 
and ſo likewiſe Salt, Lime, Coals, exc. 
on this Meaſure, which is call'd 
Wnchfler-Meaure. 

DUB PBING of a Cock, a term 
zul by Cock-Maſters, for the cutting 
20! 1 Cock's-Comb and Wattles. ; 
VUCATor DUCKET, a foreign 
Coin of Gold or Silver, ſo call'd from 
is being uſually ſtampt in the Territo- 
dies of a Duke; as the Ducat de Banco, 
lat Veco, worth 4 5. 4 d. Sterling ; that 
et St. Mark 25. 104. of Barcelona 5 6. 
4% of Lisbon in Portugal 41. 6. of 
ſong 45. 9d. of Nipic; 45. 2 d. of 
auermo 45, Iod. of Saragoſſa 45, 11 d. 


Arxcirdu pois, and 68 pounds, 1 ounce, 


of Valencia in Spain 45. rod. A Ducat 
of Gold is valud at 9s. 6d. 


DUCATOON, another fort of fo- 


reign Coin: That of Holland and Flan- 
ders amounts to 65. 3 d. + Sterling, 
and that of Lucca in Italy to 45. Gd. 
DUCK, a well known Water-fow!; 
Of theſe there are 2 forts, the tame 
and the wild, the firſt exceeding neceſ- 
fary for the Husbandman's Yard, as re- 
quiring no charge to keep, but living 
on loſt Corn, Worms, Snails, c. on 
which account they are very god for 
Gardens. This Fowl is once a Year 2 
great layer of Eggs, and when ſhe Sits, 
craves both attendance, an. Hing; 
for being reſtrained from ſecking her 
Food, ſhe muſt be helped with a little 
Barley, or other over-chaving of Corn. 
She ſits, hatches and feeds her Dyck - 
lings in the fame manner as Geeſe do; 


which ſee: Only after they are abroad, 
they" ſnift better for their Food, than 
P 2 Solling. 
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Goſlings can. Then for the fattening 
of them, or Ducklings, it may be done 
in 3 Weeks time, by giving them, any 
kind of Pulſe, or Grain, and good ſtore 
of Water. 

Next for wild Ducks; if you would 
preſerve them, you muſt wall in a piece 
of Ground, wherein is ſome little Pond, 
or Spring, covering the top of it all o- 
ver with a ſtrong Net, the Pond is to 
be ſet with Tutts of Oziers; and have 
many ſecret holes and creeks, that may 
inure them to Feed there, tho impri- 
ſon'd. The wild Duck, when ſhe lays, 
ſteals away trom the Drake and hide: 
her Neſt, for elſe he will ſuck the Eggs. 
After ſhe his Hatched, the is very care- 
ful to breed her Young, and need no 
attendance more chin Meat, which 
llould be given twice a day, as ſcalded 
Bran, Oats, or Veichcs, the Houſe-Hlen 
will hatch wild Ducks Eggs, and the 
Meat will be much better; yet every 
time they go into the Water, they are 
in danger of the Kite, becauſe the Hen 
cannot guard them. Teals, Widgeons, 
Shell-Drakes, or Green Plovers, may be 
order'd allo in the {me manner as Hu- 
Dicks. 

DUCKER or DOUCEKER, a 
kind of Cock that in fighting will run 
about the Clod, almoſt at every Blow 
he gives, 

DUKES-OINTMENT, proper 


for all forts of Swellings in Horſes, ac- 
company'd with Heat or Inflammation : 
Take clear and pure Linſeed Oil, 1 
pound, flour of Brimſtone 4 ounces; 
put them into a Matraſs or Glaſs-vi- 
al with a long Neck, letting it ſtand 
in a moderate Hear for an Hour; at- 
ter wards encreaſe the Heat, and keep 
it up to the fame degree, till the 
Flour be perfectly diſſolv'd. In the 
meantime, before the Oil grows gold, 
leſt part of the Brimſtone fall to the 
bottom, melt a pound of Tallow or 


* of Boars-greaſe in another Veſſel, 


„ with 2 ounces and a half of white 
« Wax; inſtead of which, it you can 
« vet Horie's-greaſe the Medicine wil! 
« be more cfteQtual; but then 4 ounces 
« of Wax muſt be taken, becauſe Hor- 
'« {es-greaſe is not ſo thick as Boars- 
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greaſe. The Greaſe and Wax beige 
wholly melted, pour in the Lin ans 
oil, and removing the Veſt! tan 
the Fire, ſtir the Ointment wal; 
& ſlice of Alkanet-root, till it be co. 
This Ointment is to be apply'd cv}. 
it caſes Pain, and aſſwages all tor:: ;; 
Swellings, Blows, Bruiſes, ec. in th 
Withers, Hams, Sheath and other bn 
of the Body, if apply'd for a confdeg. 
ble time. 

DUN. See Colours of a Hor“ 

DUNG, of a, Horſe, ſhould e. 
ſerved upon a Journey : If it be +9, 
thin, 'tis a ſign that either his WIe 
was too cold and piercing, or chr“ 
drunk too greedily of it; if thc |; 
among his Ordure, Whole grains 
Oats, either he has not chew'd n 
well, or his Stomach is weak ; 1 
his Dung be black, dry, or come 9; 
in very {mall and hard pieces, 1: % 
notes that he is over-heated in lis 
dy. Viſcous or llimy Dung void b; 
2 Race-horſe, ſhews thit he is no! dul 
prepared; in which caſe, his Caches. 
balls and Exerciſe are to be cornrind, 
till his Ordure come from him pedit 
dry, and without moilture. 

DUNGING of Mealows, . th: 
belt time to do it for theſe and e. 
lands, is in the Winter- ſeaſon, or 
January or February, that the Rain may 
with the fatneſs of the Soil to the r99t; 
of the Graſs, before the Sun drives 1: 
away, and diſſolve the Clods : The 
Dung may be ſpread with a Buſh drawn 
over the Grounds like a Harrow, be. 
fore the Graſs is too high; and tor 
ruſhy cold Land, Wood-afhes, Sea-C02, 
Peat, Turf, or ſuch like, Fuel is ven 
proper to be laid on: The Dung o 
Pigeons or other Fowl works a better 
effect here, than on any other Lands; 
alſo all hot and fandy- Soils, are fire: 
ror this fort of Ground. But tor {uct 
Land of this kind, as is ſandy or hot, 
Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold $0 
digged out of the Harth, are of ing 
lar ute, as well as tor Corn-land ; 19 Þ 
Urry in like manner. As for Meado% 
and Grounds of a middle Quality ee. 
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DUN 


Pod Husbandry conſiſts in a prope 
eoplication of the Compoſt. 
"DUNG-MEERS, are places where 
dels and Dungs are mix'd and digeſted 
one with another, for the improve— 
men! of Husbandry tor that purpoſe, 
the beſt Method is near Houſes or Barns, 
to make a large Pit, of length and 
breadth according to the flock of Soil 
the Husbandman is capable to make; 
and to prepare it at the bottom, with 
cone, Chalk, or Chyy that it may hold 
Wer, or the Moiſture of the Dung; 
bes, it ſhould be ſo ſeated, that the 
nls, Gutters, and Drips of the Hou— 
ſes and Barns, or other Water, may 
jun into it. Upon this Pit, let Water, 
folder, Litter, Dung, Weeds, (5c. be 


DUT 


any Rains come, your Dung ought to 
be turn'd up in Heaps, and laid as thick 
as is pollible, to prevent the Sun's ex- 
haling the virtue of it, and the Riin's 
waſling away its fatneſs and nitrous 
quality. Dyers-dung, is by ſome recom= 
mended as a Munure very good for all 
forts of Land, 2 Load of it being ſut- 
hicient for and Acre. 

DURHAM); a Maritime County, 
in the North of Euglaud, that lies bee 
tween Northumberlaud on the North, 
Lori ſhire on the South, the Ger man-Oce- 
an Failward, with Cumberland and H- 
morelind Weitward: In Length from 
Eaſt to Welt about 35 Miles, and 30 
from North to South in Breadth ; in 
which compaſs, it contains 610060 


caſt, where they may lie and rot toge- 


ter, till either the over-quantity of 
the Soul in the Pit, or the Husband- 


Acres of Ground, and about 15980 
Houſes ; the whole is divided into 4 
Wakes, wherein are 180 Pariſhes, and 


man's occaſions, oblige him to remove! g Market-Towns, whercof none but 
ir tor tis certain, that the moiſter the] the City of Durham ſends Members to 
Dung mixt lies, the better Dung it] Parliament. The Air here is pretty 
makes, and the ſooner. But for want] ſharp and piercing, both by reaſon of 
of the conveniency of ſuch a Pit, or if | the Climate, and the Hillineſs of the 
there be a neceſſity of removing the; Country, chiefly on the Weſt-ſide. The 
Dang before it is fit for uſe, or that Soil, in ſome parts, is Fertile, in others 

he Land be ready for it; the beſt way Barren, and accordingly inhabited; the 
15 to cover it with Turf, or other Stuff, Eaſtern part is Champain, and yields 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from plenty of Coal; the Southern is the 
Crawing or driving from it much of moſt Fruitful, but the Wettern is Filly 
1's Virtue. {and Barren, yielding but little Wood, 

DUNGS ; are ot ſeveral forts, as and having but few Towns; which de- 

of Horſes, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Pige- fect is vet recompens d by its abundance 
ons, Ceeſe, Hens, gc. (which ſee under of Coal, Lead, and Iron-xliues. 

their reſpective Heads) and for ſeveral; As to its Rivers, next the Iine, which 
Lies; but the 2 peculiar properties, are parts it for ſome Miles from Northum— 
either to fatten the Earth, and render dberland. and the Tec; trom Yorkſhire, here 
„more fruitful, or to occalion a cer is the Hare, vrhich runs thro' the City 
tain ſenſible Heat, capable of producing of Durham, and the Derwent into the 
lome conſiderable Effect: The laſt is Tire. 

Icom found, but in Horſe and Mule- DUST and Sand, will ſometimes fo 
Dung newly made, and till a little dry the Tongues and Mouths of Horſes 
moiſt; which is of wonderful uſe in that they loſe their Appetite : In ſuch 
V:nter-Seaſon, for enlivining Plants, caſe give them Bran well moiſten'd with 
| clpectally in Gardens, and performing] Water to cool and reireſh their Mouths 
the Office which the heat of the Sun} and Tongues, with a wet Spunge to 0- 
coes in Summer. blige them to eat. 

Horſe-dung being of the hotteſt Na-| DUTY, any thing that one is oblig'd 
ture is beſt for cold Lands, and Cow- to do : In the way of Trade, Money 
dung for hot Land; or mixt together] paid for Cuſtom ot Goods, &. to be 
they make a very good Manure tor all] apply'd to the King's own ule, as that 

lors of Ground, In Winter, or when| of Tunnage, Poundage, G6. 
Pz DWALE-» 
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cial advantage for Table-Fruit, he: 


DWA 


DWA. E, an Herb otherwiſe eall'd| 
ec ping, or deadly Night- ſhade. 
DW ARF-BAY. See Mezereon. 
DWARF-TREES; ſo calld from 
the lowneſs of their ſtature, are of . 2 
er 
Fears, Apples, Plums, or Cherrics. The 
Quince-Tree is generally uſed, as beſt 
tor ſtocks for Pears; but for Dwart- 
Apples, the beſt Stocks are thoſe that 
are raiſed of the cuttings of the Apples; 
and in order to the providing of them, 
ſuch Stems or Branches as grow ſtraight- 
eſt, are to be taken in the Month of Oc- 
zober, trom Trees whoſe cuttings will 
grow, and which, in the place where 
they are to beprafted, are an inch thick, 
or more: Let them be cut off an Hands- 
breadth below the Knots or Burs that 
are on them, for there they principally 
tut forth their Roots ; and cut off the 
p, that they may not be above a yard 
Ing; if they cannot be got ſo long of 
Quinces, ſhorter muſt do; cut of all 
Side-branches cloſe to the Body, except 
1 ſmall twig near the top, for the Sap 
to vent it ſelf at; theſe are preſently to 
be fet in Beds, as the Sced-plants were; 
keep them a foot above ground; its e- 
nough, for they“ ſhoot out Roots al! 
along almoſt to the top of the Ground: 
But it being difficult to get ftore of 
ich Branches, for Stocks as have Burs 
and Knots upon them ,a particular man- 
ner commonly known by the name of 
Circumpoſition has been found owh, to 
bring theſe Knots or Burs upon Branch- 
es, that had them not before; thus the 
February before the Stems are deſign'd 
to be cut directly above the place; a. 
bout a fot in length, you are to faſten 
ſome Eon! in an old Hat, or the like, 
about them, wherein they will put 
forth Roots againſt the October follow- 
ing, then they are to be cut off to ſer; 
Or elſe ſome wet Earth or Clay may be 
dawbed over the place, and an Hay- 
band wrapp'd about it, putting ſome 
moiſt Earth likewiſe between the 
rounds of the Bands ; then run it a- 
bout again over the ſpaces betwixt thoſe 
firft rouncs of the Hay-band, and make 
faſt the ends of it; but if the Stem has 
ao Bur before either of theſe ways be 


] 
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undertaken, then firſt let here and the, 
2 little ſlice of Bark about an inch", 
round it, be taken away near the m. 
dle of the place to be covered, 2 
been directed. Such Trees as are u: 
to put forth Roots are only proper +; 
this uſe, and they are the Kentiſh Cy, 
lin, Gennet-Moil, ſome ſorts of (we 
Apple, Bitter-Sweets, Quince-Tree, Mu. 
berry-Tree, and the Paradiſe Apr/z 
Tree; Stocks for Dwarf. Trees ate z. 
ſo raiſed by cutting down an old Tie 
which is very apt to caſt forth goo 
Suckers from the old Roots, aud u; 
years old, may be tranſplanted, or . 
oculated where they ſtand belore u. 
moved As for Dwarf Par- Hees 
Stocks may be raiſed for them, tron 
the Suckers of old Pear-Trees, which 
if they yield not, cut off the top 0: 
ſome old ill Pear-Tree, and the Roc 
will caſt forth Suckers plentitu.), 
which may be helped. hy making: 
ſmall Ditch or Gutter, {> as to ber 
ſome of the Roots about 2 yards ci 
(tance from the Tree, or by tearingtl: 
Graſs for their greater Liberty to prin 
up : Or in this caſe, the Roots may be 
bared, and a cut given croſs {ome 
Roots, almoſt to the Heart, from wich 
cut, cleave the Root, raifing up ta: 


to keep it open; it ought to be covert 
3 inches over with Mould, and this 
to be done, if poſſible, when 2 B: or 
Eye is to be found upon the Rovt, ivr 
the Sucker to ſhoot out at; and tie 
young ſhoot is either to be inocuiztt 
in the place where it ſtands, or reo 
to ſome other place after 2 Yeu! 
growth, and therewith+«cut off to! 
of the old Root. Laſtly, for DWur 
Cherries, and Plumb, Suckers ot tte 
common Red-Cherry, and ordinz!) 
Plum-rree, are the beſt, Now, tor :1t 
grafting or inoculating of Stocks !0! 
theſe Dwart-trees; it muſt be done 
low as may be, with 2 Cions, an 
thoſe longer than in grafting tor 1/012 
Standards, that they may fprei 
from the Ground; and when they hate 
grown 2 or 3 years in the places her 


they are to ſtand, an old Hoop 5 
re. 


. is uſually ty'd in the midſt of the 


Jong narrow Leaves, of a dark bluciſh 
„ en Colour, us'd by Dyers, and others, 


piges. 


half as much of the beſt green Copper- 


Nel dye, ſer on a Pan- full of Water, 


Jof Wheat-bran, and let it boil a little; 


ter; afterwards take a pound of Mad-, 
cer, which put into the Liquor when 


a pound of Sarradine-Buck therein, let- 


DVI 


hes, to make them ſpread. 
Dy ERSWEED, an Herb with 


to make a yellow Colour : lts Root. 
Which cuts tough, digeſts or ripens 
paw Phlegm, thins groſs Humours, diſ- 
cles hard Swellings, and opens Stop- 
See Weld. 

* DYING of Wooll; this is done of 
ſereral Colours, according to the dif- 
{-rent uſes it's deſizn'd for: But more 
pirticularly, 1. To dye it Black, bruiſe, 
2 pounds of Galls, and with them boil 


2: in2 Gallons of running Water, into 
which, put the Wooll, and boil it; o 
cone, take it out and dry it. 2. To 
make it of a bright Hair-colcur, ſirſt 
boil the Wooll in Allum-Water, and 
Ewing taken it out, when 'tis cold, 
p:ovide ſome Chamber-!ye and Chim- 
ncy-ſoot, and mixing them well toge— 
ther, boil your Wool! again therein, and 
Cir it exceeding well about, then take 
$: out, and lay it where it may conve- 
wiently dry. 3. To make a perfect 


ino which when it is hot, put a Peck 


then pour it into a Tub, add twice as 


EAN 
ver the Fire, then take half a pound 
of blue Neal, Byſe, or Indico, beat ſmall 
in a Mortar, which put into the Lye, 
and when it boils, ſlip in the Wooll. 
5. To dye Wooll of a Pake-colonr, beat 
{ome Galls very ſmall in a Mortar, put 
them into fair ſeething Water, and 
boil your Wooll or Cloth therein, the 
{pace of half an hour; that done, take 
them up, and put your Copperas into 
the fame Liquor, and your Wool! in 
again; the repeating this once or twice 
will be ſufficient, 6. Put Red-Wooll 
into your Puke-colour, and it. will pro- 
duce a Cinder-colour. 7. For the dying 
Wooll either Green, or Yellow, boil 
Woodward in fair water, into which 
ſlip your Wooll or Cloth, and the 


| Wool! which you put in white, will be 
zellow ; and the dew, green; and all 


this with one Liquor, provided each be 
firſt boiled in Allum. 
DYNA, a kind of Eaſt-India Coin, 


worth about 30s. of our Erzgiih Mo- 
ney. 


E. 


much cold Water, and let all ſtand tul 
it be a Week old; this done, you are to 


put to it 10 pounds of Wooll, and a; 


pound of Allum; heat the Liquor again, 


put in your Allum, and as ſoon as tis 


melted, ſlip in your Woo!l alſo, and let 
It boil the ſpace of an hour; then take 
it out again, and ſet on more Bran-Wa- 


i 


, : O EAN or YE AN, to bring 


forth young, as a Le or Female 
Sheep does. Sce Jeaning. 

E AR, a part of the Body, the In- 
ſtrument of Hearing. The Ears of a 
Horſe ſhould be ſmall, narrow, ſtraight, 
and the whole ſubſtance of them thin 
and delicate ; they ſhould he plac'd on 


hot, and as ſoon as the Madder is brok- the very top of the Head, and their 
en, put in the Wooll and open it; when] Points when ſtyled or pricked up, 


it comes to be very hor, ſtir it with a 


Staff; then take it out, and waſh it 
with fair Water: A while after, ſet on 
the Pan again with fair Water, and put 


ting it boil the ſpace of an Egg ſeeth- 
ing; then put in the Woo!l, tir it 3 or 
times about, open it well, and at laſt 
Cty it. 4. For a Blue dye; take good 
fore of old Chamber-lye, and ſet it o- 


ſhould be nearer than their Roots. 
When a Horſe carries his Ears pointed 
forwards, he is ſaid to have a bold, 
hardy or brisk Far; alſo when a Horſe 
is travelling, he ſhould keep them firm, 
and not (hike a Hog) mark every ſtep 
by a motion of his Kar. 

To E AR, to ſhoot out Ears, as Corn 
does. To Ear or Are, is to till, plough, 


or fallow the Ground. 
| P 4 EARS 
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EAR 

FARS of 4 Horſe, a pain in them 
may be cured by mixing clear Water 
and Honey together and putting it into 
the Ears, dipping a Linnen Cloth in 
them to attract the Moiſture, continu- 
ing the Application till the Cure is 
compleated. 
It any thing be in a Horſe's Ear that 
is noxious, mix old Oil and Nitre, in, 
equal quantities and thruſt in a little 
Wooll. If any {mall Animal has got in 
thruſt in a Tent faſtened to the end of 
a Stick, ſtecped in glutinous Roſin and 
turn inthe Ear that it may ſtick to it. 

If any other thing is got into a Hor- 
ſe's Ear, open the Ear with an Iron In- 
ſtrument and draw it out or ſquirt in 
ſome Water. If it be a Wound, drop 
proper Medicines into it at the {ame 
time; allo give the Horſe the Roots of 
Anemoneto chew, or powder the Roo: 
of Staneaker, put it into a Bag and tye 
it to his Bridle, and inſti] ſome powder 
into his Noſtrils to make him ſneeze. 
You may alſo take ſome Blood out of 
the Veins adjacent to the Ulcers to pre- 
vent an Inflammation. And open the 
Body with Gliſters, and give him Pills 
of Agarick and Hiera Picra to purge 
nim. 

EARNING, Rennet to turn Milk 
into Cherſe-curds. See Cheſelp-bag. 

FARTH ; there are ſeveral kinds 
of it, of ſingular uſe for the bettering 
of Lond: As all ſorts of Earth of a ſal- 
tiſn Quality ate fruitful, ſo ſuch as lye 
covered with Hovels or Houſes, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that have any Salt-Petre in 
them, arc rich for Land : Any kind of 
Earth may allo be laid thereon with 
gocd Succeſs, that has been us'd for 


— 


the folding of Shecp; as is commonly 


practis d in Flanders, according to the 
Method hercafter mention'd in the Ar— 
ticle of Sand. Black Moulds in low 
Mcadows, and Mud of Ponds and Ri- 
vers, eſpecially if mixt with Dung, 
are very ſerviceable to improve gravelly 
and ſandy Grounds, or any dry Uplands 
Any ſort is tikewiſe extremely advan- 
*22cous, to mix with Lime, Dung of 
Beaſts, Fowl, c. or any fat Subſtance 
laid in heaps to rot and work toge- 
ther; or if it be caſt into low Places, | 


| 


a little Pepper; but they are beſt oy 


EAR 
that the moiſture of Dung waſhes i-+, 
which will not only enrich the Fus 
but allay the heat of the Dang, (,, 
to make it a greater 1mprovens; a 
Paſture-Crounds, gc. and encrey th, 
quantity of the Soil. It mult nor 
paſſed over, that Street-dirt in Tox:; 
and Villages is an excellent Improve 
of ſeveral ſorts of Land, but the tn; 
and light. Tis difficult by the Cn 
to judge of the goodneſs of Farth, (4: 
being good and bad of almoit a! «©. 
lours: But in Gardening tis he 
iſh gray that pleaſes molt, and he 
the approbation of former Ager 
ſome reddiſh and whitiſh Fart! he 
been 1ncomparable, yet feilon » 
quite white deſerving that Charte 
The diſtinction in Krsbandyy, of (1. 
and new Earth conſiſts, That the tf 
denotes ſuch as is left unemp!o1 d 
recover and re-eſtabliſh its former Fri: 
fulneſs; whereas News-carth 15 thi 
which never ſerv'd to the Noutiſh metz 
of any Plant, lying 3 foot deep, or- 
far as you can go, if it be rcally Fm 
or elſe Earth that has been along tim: 
built upon, tho' it had formerly bore, 
or likewiſe Earth of a ſandy, bim, 
nature, where Cattel have been 1 long 
time ted, may be accounted ſuch, an: 
be of excellent uſe for moſt forts e 
Plants, eſpecially if it has been throw! 
up in heaps to grow richer. 

To E ART , to po Under-prouns 
to run into a Lurking-hole, as 4 Badge 
or a Fox docs. 

EARTHING, (in Husb ind; the 
covering of Vines or other Trees at 
Herbs with Earth. Among Hunters! 
Term uſed for a Badger's Lodging ; * 
to Dig the Badger, is to diſlodge hin. 
EARTH-NUT, (in Latin, P- 
caſtanea) a Root that grows ſomewh! 
deep in the Ground, in ſhape and tat 
like a Nut, from which aril- 2 | 
fine Leaves, with a Stalk and Um 
of white Flowers reſembling $Saxitrag% 


or Meadow-parſley, but leffer. Thet 


Earth-nuts are found in ſcveral Varts0! 
Surrey, and eaten raw by the County: 
People, after the rind is pared off, witl 


40 


EAS 


x 


pouriſuing quality. 


* WV pours pent up iu the Bowels or ho]- 
„„ Wow Parts of the Earth, which force, a 
wm 1lage, and often produce diſmal Ef. 
las, as the deſtroying of Citics, over— 
rung or ſwallowing up of Moun- 
„ins, Cc. Their continuance is uncer— 
lun. but ſuppos'd to be in proportion 
dhe greatneſs of the cloſe Vapours, 
1. Wd firmneſs and ſolidity of the Earth 
contains them. 

For preſages of this dreadful Shock, 


ne have taken the extraordinary riſing 

adſwelling of the Seas, when there 
eis neither Wind nor Flood to caufe it: 
re Waters allo in Wells or deep Pits be- 


ee much troubled, the heavings, or e- 
| » Mx; Gvour and taſte ot Brimſtone, that 
11 Were pleaſant before, does argue the ap- 
proach of it; as likewiſe a roaring noiſe 
under the Earth, reſembling Thunder ; 
end the Air's wanting motion for along 
time, and being ſtill, fo as that Birds can 


t Farce fly for want of a Wind, is an 
hore, nication thereof. 

bim EARWIGS, little Inſects, which 
1002 Win ſome Years prove injurious to Fruits, 
| an Wy the greatneſs of their Numbers feed- 
15 ig on, and devouring them; The me- 
row! {Wſthod to deſtroy theſe Vermin, is to place 


Hoots, or Beaſt-Horns among the Trees, 
Band Wall-Fruit, whereto they will re- 
Jo Wort; which early in the Morning are 
to be taken up gently, yet ſpeedily, and 
ſhaken into a Veſſel of ſcalding- Water. 
{ EASTERLINGS, People who 
Jive on the Eaſt of England, particular- 
Merchants of the Hanſe-T'owns in 
F Germany: Whence Eaſterling-Money that 


e vnich we commonly call Sterling or 
whit Cunent- Money, from a certain Coin 
tate that King Richard I. caus'd to be ſtampt 
teu in thoſe Parts, and which was held in 


be! great requeſt for its purity. | 
ee EAST-INDIES, or the Great Mo- 


Tecs Empire, is about 19 times as big as 
1:0! W£2c/and; the chief Towns of Trade, are 
m- on this fide the Peninſula, or neareſt 
wir pet of India) Surat, Bombay, Cambay, 
bone nd Daman; and on the farther tide of 


EEL 


other Roots, being ſweet and of a |the Coaſts of Coromandel, Bengall, Fort 


St. George, Biſnagar, Maliapur, Negapi- 


& EARTHQUAKE, a violent ſhaking 'ranvs, Hughley, Balſoar, and Agra, the 
0: the Earth occaſioned by Fire, or hot Seat of the Great Mogul. The Com- 


modities ot this Country, are Calicoes, 


Canes, Cottons, Velvets, Silks, Taffuta's, 
Cornets, Muſlain, Indico, Atoes, Sitting, 
Sult- Peter, Spice, Amber, Borax, Amber- 
greaſe, Rhubarb, l!orinſeed, Sal Armoni- 
ack, Rice, Jea, Fans tr Women, Ceorne- 
liun Rings, Agats, Ron; h Diamonds, Chi- 
na Nare, Cacea-Nuts, Cinmamou, Omar, 
Pepper, Caſſia, Gold, and Su,, Porce- 
line-Earth, hengals, and Alaboſter, 

EB UL. I. IT ION rhe Blood, a Diſ- 
eaſe in lor ſes, which proceeds trom long 
reſt and want of Exerciſe, hindring the 
diflipation of {ſuperfluous Humours, ſo 
as to cauſe a too great quantity of Blood, 
upon which its ſubtiler parts piercing 
thro' the ſubſtance of the Feſb, give 
i11e to outward Swcllings, frequently 
miſtaken tor the Farcin; tho' the Tud- 


denneſs of their appearance and their 
ealy cure, with their ſoftneſs and looſe- 
nels are plain diſtinzuiſhing Marks. 
This Diſtemper is ſoon remedy'd, by 
bleeding plentifully once or twice in 
the Neck-veins; but if a Fever happens 
to ariſe, upon repciling the Humour, 
you mult torthzvith give your Horſe a 
Gliſter, and an hour or two after an 
ounce or 2 of IVeice-Treacle or Diateſ. 
ſaron in Wine. Sometimes ſuch exce'- 
five heat and boiling of the Blood, oc- 
caſions its forming itſelf intolittle knots 
or bunches in {eve'al Parts of the Body; 
which are eſfectually cur'd by giving 
every Day, an ounce and a halt of 
Liver of Antimony, or 3 or 4 Doſes of 
% Cinnubar Pills, For further Particy- 
lars relating to this Dilcaſe, ſce Blood- 
running Itch. | 

ECHINATE SEEDS (among 
Herbaliſts) ſuch as are prickly or rough 
like an Urchin or Hedge-hog. 

ED DIS Hor EADISH, the latter 
Paſture, or Graſs that comes after mow- 


ing or reaping, and is otherwiſe call'd 
Eagraſs, Earſh and Etch. 


* ” . . 
de Peninſula, the chief Towns are on 


FEEL; tis not certain whether this 
| Fiſh be bred by Generation, or Corrup- 
tion, as Worms are; or by certain glu— 
tinous Dew-drops, which. failing in 

Aly 
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fund June on:he Banks of ſome Ponds 
or Rivers are by the heat of the Sun turn- 
ed into Eels: Tis enough therefore to 
take notice, that ſome have diſtinguiſſ'd 
them into4 ſorts chiefly ; vi. Ihe Sil ver- 
Eel. A greeniſh Eel, call'd, a Grey. A black- 
1th Fel, with a broad flat Head; and laſtly, 
An Eel with reddiſh Fins : The firſt of theſe 
is only generally thought to have its Being 
trom Generation, but not from Spawn- 
ing; for the Young comefrom the Female 
alive, and no bigger than a ſmall Needle. 

E. F. LACK Horſes, ſuch as have 
black Liſts along their Backs. 

EEL-FISHING, Sniggling, Bob- 
bing, & c. The Silver-Eel may becatch'd 
with ſeveral forts of Baits, but eſpecial- 
ly with Powder'd-Beet, Garden- Worms, 
or Lobs, or Minnows, or a Hen's Gur, 
Fiſh. Garbage, cc. but as they hide them- 
{elves in Winter, in the Mud, without 
ſiirring out for 6 Months; and in the 
summer, take no delight to be abroad 
in the day; the moſt proper time to 
rake ther is in the Night, taſt'ning your 
Line to the Bank- ſide, with your Lay- 
ing Hook in the Water; or a Line may 
be thrown with good ſtore of Hooks, 
baired and plumbed, with a Float to 
diſcover where the Lines lies that in 
the Morning you may take 1t up. 

As for that way which they cailSnrg- 
gling, or Bobbing; tis nothing elſe, but 


raking 2 ſtrong Line, or Hook, in the 
Day- time, baited with a Lob, or Gar- 


den-Worm, and reſorting to ſuch holes 
and places where Eels uſe to abſcond 
themſelves, near Wears, Mills, or 
Finod-gares; where gently, by the help 
of a Stick, put your Bait into thoſe 
koles, and they'll be ſure to bite. but 
pull not too hard, leſt you ſpoil all; ſee 
that the top of your Stick be cleft, 
wherein you muſt put a ſtrong Hook, 


of a narrow Compaſs, this ſtick guide: 


the Bait into the Fel-Loles, whereby, it 
the Tackling hold, as large Eels may 
de got as any in the River, Pond, c. 

Bob bing for Eels is alſo done another 
way; ſcour well ſome very large Lobs, 
and with a Needle run a twiſted Silk 
thro' them, from end to end, taking ſo 
many, as that you may wrap them a- 
out a Board a dozen times at leaſt; then 


ELD 

tye them faſt with the 2 ends gf «, 
Silk, that they may hang in ſo m 
Hanks; that done, faſten all to + ſtror 
Cord, and about an handful and an * 
above the Worms, fix a Plummet c. 
quarters of a pound in weight, 2 
make your Cord faſt to a ſtrong po- 
afterwards, fiſh in muddy Water, . 
you'll feel the Eels tug luſtily 2 4 
Bait; when you think they have f 
low'd it as far as they can, gen an 
up the Line to the top, and bring the 
à ſhore as ſoon as may be. "i 

And farther, there are others, . 
make uſe of an Inſtrument, cala, , 
Eel-Spear, for the taking of Eels; wh 
is made for the moſt part, with; F 
or Teeth jagged on the ſides, but the" 
are better that have 4; this they fn 
into the Mud at the bottom of the f. 
ver, and if it chance to light whe: 
they lie, there is no fear of 8. 
ring them. But to take the lurgeſt F. 
ot all, the Nighthooks are to be be 
with ſmall Roaches, and the Hooks mu 
lie in the Mouth of the Fiſh. 

To EDGE, to make an Edge or Ber 
der; alſo a Country- word for to harrov 

E DGF. D; a term uſed by Flr}, 
concerning Flowers-leaves, that are c. 
ten ſo border'd, and of which there »: 
ſeveral terms, as edged, ſtriped, or jira 


ed, garded, feathered, agotted mardi 
ſlalted, ſpotted or ſpeckled, powder d. . 
riegated, &c. 
E DGE RS, the firſt blown Talg 
that appear in the Spring. 
EDG ER a Plant whoſe Leaves ut: 
edg'd with white or yellow. 
EDGREYW, Graſs left growing i 
ter mowing, ſome term it the Lat: 
graſs or Latter-math. 
EFFECT, any thing made, prot 
red or brought to paſs, perform 
ſucceſs, conſequence, end. In the wi 
of Trade, Eficts are the Goods or Cot 
cerns of a Merchant, 
EFT, or EVE T, a venomous Cr: 
ture like a Lizzard. | 
EGISTMENTS, ( Law-ww 
Cattel taken into graze, or to be fed! 
the Week or Month, | 
F. L. DEN, a Country-word for | 


which in ſome Places is call'd Olter. | 


| EID 
&: DEN-HOLE, a Hole in the 
atv of Derby remarkable for its pro- 
vous deepnels; it having bean plumb'd 
W the depth of $00 Fathom, and yet no 
tom could be found. See Derbyſhire. 
ULD ER in ſome Countries the Ud- 
For a Cow or other Beaſt is ſo call d. 
FELDER or F LD E R-T R L. E, (in 
In, Sambucus;) there is a fort of it 
ich has hardly any Pith, and makes 
ut Fences : The Wood is ſer viceable 
Turners and Inſtrument-makers, vy- 
> with the beſt Box, and cven ſurpaſ- 
7 it in ſome Cates; 'tis alſo proper 
"Mill-coggs, Butchers-skewers, Ge 
Mi Trees in time become firm, and 
pie up the hollowneſs to an almoſt in- 
ble Pith. If the medicinal Properties 
the Leaves, Bark, Berries, c. were 
oughly known, the Country-man 
cht ha ve a Reniedy from every Hedge, 
Wher for Sickneſs, or Wound. The 
Poer-Bark apply'd to any burning, 
kes out the Fire immediately. That, 
| (in ſeaſon) the Buds boil'd in Wa- 
gtuel for a Breaktaſt, have done 
Por ders in the Fever: The Decoction 
zdmirable to aſſwage Inflammations, 


ron ; 

"wo | Hymours, and cf{pecially the Scur- 
T4 8/18 ; . 

1 An Extract, or Tyeriaca may be 
e 0 | 


mpos'd of the Berries, not only effi- 
ious to root out the Scurvy, but is 
kind of Catholicon, or univerſal Re- 
dy againſt all Infirmities whatever, 
Bt the Berries is made an incomparable 
Pirit, which drunk by it ſelf, or ming- 
with Wine, is an excellent Liquor, 
Dd admirable in the Dropſy; for which, 
de Water of the Leaves and Berries is 
lo 2pprov'd. The Ointment made 
Fit the young Buds and Leaves, in 
with Butter, is moſt Sovereign 
dr Aches, ſhrunk Sinews, Hemorrhoids, 
6. and the Flowers ſteep'd in Vine- 
r, are of a grateful Reliſh, gocd to 
In and cut groſs Humours. Yet the 
Went of this Tree is noxious to the 
Mir, and therefore not convenient to 
p-anted near Houſes. 

ELDER-BERRY-WINE, may 
made thus; to every pound of Ma- 
Nu Raiſins, chopp'd very ſmall, put a 
Fuirt of Water, which muſt ſtand in 
open Veſſel with a Cloth caſt over, 


roci. 
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for the Space of a Week or 9 days, ſtir- 
ring them very well every day; then 
draw oft what Liquor will run, and ſtrain 
the reſt out of the Raiſins, by prelling, 
and Tun it up in a Barrel: To ever 

Gallon of this Liquor, add a Pint of the 
Juice of ripe Elder berries cold, atter it 
has been firſt boil'd and ſcumm'd ; in 
this manner let it ſtand cloſe ſtopp d up 
about 6 weeks, when it may be drawn 
oft, ſo far as 'tis pretty tine, into ano- 
ther Veſſel; afterwards to every Gallon 


ry Sugar, and when abſolutely refined, 
let it be drawn ofi into Bottles. 

ELECTUARIUM THERIACUM, 
a Medicine made up after this manner: 
Take the Syrups of Violets, Roſes and 
© Lem.mons, of each half an ounce, 
* with London-Treacle, and mingle all 
theſe together, in order to make a Core 
dial Electuary for conſumptive and in- 
firm Horſes. 

EL ECT U AR, a Phyſical Com- 
pound made of ſeveral Ingredients, with 
Syrup or Honey to the thickneſs of a 
Conſerve. 

ELECTUARY OF DIATESSA- 
RON. See Dire ſaron. 

ELECTUARKRY OF KERMES, 
is thus prepared; © Take the red Pow- 
der that falls out of ripe Kermes-ber- 
'* ries, and wen it turns to ſmall red 
Worms, make Troches of them, with 
* Lemon-juice rectity'd to the con- 
«* ſumption of a qth part: To 4 oun- 
ces of thoſe Troches, add half a pound 
« of ripe and dry ſjuniper-berries; Cu- 
«. bebs and Bay-berries, of each 6 oun- 
ces ; roots of Spaniſh Vipers-giats 
« Maſter-wort, Zedonry, and Florentine 
*« Orris, with ſhavings of Harts-horn 
and Ivory, of each 4 ounces and 2 
alf, Ellecampane-roots, Orange and 
Citron- peel dry'd in the Shade, of 
each 4 ounces; Cinnamon half an 
** ounce, Cloves and Nztmegs of each 
* 2 drams; all the Ingredients are to be 

reduc'd to a fine Powder, fearced, and 


of each, the weight of all together will 
amount to; Pounds 10 Ounces, and 2 
Drams of Powder; then take 11 Pounds 


tha 


of Liquor, add halt a Pound of ordina- 


weighed. It you have the full Doles 


w clarify'd Horry, and boi it to halt 


— 
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the thickneſs of a Syrrup; after which |reſembles a Hart ; being cloven-foq 


remove the Veſle! from the Fire, and 
while the Honey is yet hot, pour in the 
Powders by degrees, and incorporate 
them throughly together. You mult 
{utter the Ele&rary to ferment 2 Months 
in a Pot, before you make uſe of it; 
the Doſe is a quarter of a pound in a 
quart of White-wine, or 2 onnces in a 
pint of Spaniſh Wine. It ſhould be in- 
fuſed over Night, and next Morning gi- 
ven the Horſe, who mult ſtand bridled 
2 hours before, and as long after. In 
preparing this Electuary, it the Troches 
are not to be had, you may ſupply their 
place with a pound of the faireſt and 
treſheſt Grains of Kermes; But after all, 
theſe dry Berries are nothing but a 
Bark; whereas the powder of which 
the Troches are made, is the real pith 
contained within them; being at firſt a 
liquid Subſtance, and upon the ripening 
of the Fruit, naturally reduced toa red 
- Powder. The ſame Eectuary of Kermes 
is good for Deſiuxious, Colds, Palpitati- 
on of the Heart, Loſs of Appetite, Dulneſs 
and Leaiinefs n Horſes; and belides, it 
may be given tor Preſervation; for it 
Rrengthens Nature, and helps her to 
expel, by the uſual Paſſages, every thing 
that is oſfenſive, and apt to degenerate 
to Corruption. 

E LEO T, an Apple much eſteem'd 
in the Cider-Countries, for its admira— 
ble qu ice; but not known by that Name 
in other Parts of England, 

ELK; a wild Beaſt twice as big as 
a Hart, whoſe upper Lip is ſo large, 
and hangs ſo far over the nether, that 
he cannot eat going forward, but goes 
back ward for it; his Mane isdivers, both 
on the top of his Neck, and underneath 
his Throat, which bunches out like a 
Beard, or curledlocks of Hair; his Neck 
is very ſhort, and diſproportionable to 
His Body; he has 2 very large Horns 
tending in a plain edge towards the 
Back, and the Spires ſtand forward to 
the Face, in both Males and Females, be- 
ing ſolid at the root, and round, but af— 
terwards branched, and broader than a- 
ny Harts; they are very heavy, tho' not 
above 2 Foot long. and caſt every Year. 
As to colour, the Elk tor the moſt part 


| right before him; for if he faſten 4; 
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but without joynts in his Fore. ci 
like an Elephant, fo that he ſleep c 
on Poſts or Trees, and fights not Wir 
his Horns but Fore-feet. Theſe bes. 
are found in the Foreſts of Pruſſa, *. 
more commonly in Lapland and Cin 

E LK-HUNT ING] there is 5; 
danger in Hunting this Beaſt, which ; 
ofatimorous Nature, unleſs a Man con: 


Fore-teet on him, there is no e{c17\19 
alive; tho' it he receives any {ma} 
wound he inſtantly dies: They ate 
ſually taken by Nets and Wiles, 1: 7. 
phants are; for when the Trees 1 
found on which they uſe to lean, 4 
Men ſo cut and ſaw them, that wh 
the Elk comes, he overthrows it, 2. 
falls therewith, and being not alen 
riſe, is taken alive: But when thelc 3-5; 
are otherwiſe eagerly chaſed in n 
ing, and can find no place of reſt, t9..; 
ſecret, they run to, and ſtand in the 
ter, ſome whereot they take into h 
Mouths, and in a little time do { hes 
it, that ſpirting it upon the Dogs, d 
latter are ſo ſcalded therewith, that the 
dare not come nigh, or within ther 
reach any longer. 

ELL, a long Meaſure conliſting d 
3 Foot and 9 Inches. 

ELLECAMPANE, an Hetb e. 
therwiſe call'd Horſe heal; the Root d 
which is good in ſhortneſs or diftcug 
of Breathing, old Coughs, and deen 
other Diſtempers. 

ELM; there are four or five ſortsd 
this Tree, and from the difterence d 
the Soil and Air, divers ſpurious. T:: 
common or Mountain Elm, {uppos 4! 
be the Cryprelea of Theophraſtis, and t 
Vernacula, or French Elm, are moſt wo 
our care: The Leaves of this latter, i 
thicker, more florid and ſmooth, & 
lighting in low and moiſt Grovi 
where ſometimes they rife 109 fo 
high. and ſpread out to a prodig!9s 
growth, in leſs than an Age. Mr. Ei. 
n ſays, he ſaw one planted by a Co! 
teſs then living, near 12 foot in cos 
paſs, and proportionably high, notw!* 
ſtanding its numerous Progeny us 
the ſhlade of it, ſome of Which bel 
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ſezſt a foot in diameter, muſt needs | Mould, have been tried with er- 
E ö : els. 7 : | 
Lee binder'd the growth of their Mo- traordinary ſucceſs. 'The ſeaſon is 


Legt dy not being ſeaſonably tranſ- the end of January, and beginning of 
du 17 ſome among theſe, he ſup- February, it the Froſts hinder not, and 
by. * be Viviratlices and Jraduces, after the firſt year, you may Cut or 
aug of he falling Seeds; Which ſaw off the Truncheons in as many 
„e about the beginning of places as you find cauſe, and as the 
. Ns 9.8 frequently not till April, ſhioots and rootcd Sprouts will direct 
9 tary : hor the Vulgar eſteem | for tranſplantation. 
1 . may be tryed in ſca-] Another way is thus; ſink Trenches 
* a Fable. ning and raking fine Earth, at 20 or zo yards diſtance from Elms 
a.“ Fr” d under a fair ſpreading [that ſtand in Hedge-rows, in ſuch or- 
md A one wg drying the Seeds a day der as vou deſire they ſhould grow, 
3 N. + oſs "ind then ſprinkling them and where thoſe Gutters arc, many 
* : ears Beds of good Loamy freſh 'young Elms will ſpring from the {mall 
3 5 Fiſting ſome ot the fineſt Mould | Roots of the adjoining Trees, which 
„ Ia over them, and watering them jafter 1 year cut off from their 1 
whar be requiſite. As ſoon as they ap- roots, with a ſharp Spade, and tranſ- 
of ut n above-ground, which plant them, they will prove good 
+ Gig 1 - py * . 1 
enn be within 4 or 5 months, ſift Trees, without any damage to their 
re more fine Earth about them, to | Progenitors. | Flu ike 
bim them; keep them clean weed-| Or, you may lop a young Eli 
bor the firſt 2 years, and cleanſe the | Lop being 5 —_ 3 eee a- 
108 TH ill they be fit to remove] bout the end o March, when the Sap 
pt 4 : _ at wide intervals; then begins to creep = = 5 I 
| of | ds are ready to break out Cur 
0 nfplant them in the lame manner ſ the Bu 5 | 
__ ' 1 do Oaks, only they will not |the Boughs into lengths of 4 foot fland- 
_ * above one cutting where they | ing, leaving the Knot where the Bud 
= I regular. But the producing] ſeems to put forth in the middle; put 
em from the Mother-Roots of great Ithoſe ſhort pieces in Trenches of 3 
''> *WF:ces, or taking ſuch up as are of [or 4 inches deep, and in good Mould, 
able ſizes from Hedge-rows and {well trodden, and they'll produce a 
i Woo: is much more eaſie and expe- Crop; tor the ſmalleſt Suckers of Xl 
00! tous. | will grow, being ſet when the Sap is 
©" Suckers are produc'd in abundance [newly ſtirring in them. - 
a the Roots, which being ſeparated, | There is a 4th way no leſs expedi- 
| | b ell looſen'd [tious and ſucceſsfu! by baring ſome 
er the Earth has been we | | 8 Wa | 
"i: planted about the end of October, [of the Maſter-roots of a thriving Trec, 
we 7 will grow very well; or if you| within a foot of the Trunk ; then 
ul e in the Stubbs of ſuch as have chop the lame with an AX, Pings 
nuten FFell'd, as far as the Roots ex-|ſmall Stone into every cut, bod on. 
one, they'll furniſh good ſtore, which [their cloſing, and give 2 $ to the 
er, % be tranſplanted from the ſirſt Year [wet ; that done, cover them 3 or 4 


WF > fucceſlively, by flipping them by [inches thick with Earth, and 1 fingle 
nn Root 5 in d Elm f. zd, will be a fair Nur- 
I: Roots. Stakes of Elm, ſharpen 4 Els thus manag'd, wòII 

' - . — } A ee 
tie end for other purpoſes, have ſery, whole Suckers, 2 ee 
metimes taken Root in moiſt you may ſeparate, and p ant in t 
wounds, and become Trees. Trunch— Cidarium, or place deſign d for 
Is of the Boughs cut to the ſcant- them, which if it be within 10 or 12 
of a Man's Arm, about an Ell in foorof each other, or in Hedge-rows, 
gh, chopp'd on each fide Oppoſite, it will be better; for 1 0 e 
diaid 3 p ö Jo | v. | rorecte 
d laid into Trenches half a foot er 8275 x e A. 1 
end 2 or 3 Fingers deep with good them allo from the Winds, 1 
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ELM ELM 
them to ſhoot in height, ſo that in 40 Springs; for want of which, bes 
Years an Elm may arrive to a Load ſ planted on the Surface of the Gro. 
of Timber, provided they be carefully | the ſwarth par'd firſt away, and 
look'd after, for Elms don't thrive ſo Earth ſtirr'd a foot deep or mo 
well in a Foreſt, as where they enjoy [they'll undoubtedly ſucceed, +; 
a free Air; they may be alſo propa- Roots be handſomely ſpread, covers, 
gated by Layers. There's a ſort of jfoot or more in height and above, 
Elm, that has a harſh Leaf but very firmly ſtaked. It does not thrize 
large, and becomes an huge Tree, [too dry, ſandy, or hot Grounds, ;, 
which in our Starute-Book, is call'd| more than in the cold and ſpungy, h. 
Witch-Hazel ; formerly long Bows|in places competently Fruitful, 1; w 
were made of it. The Timber is|ſee in the Mounds and taſting up * 
not ſo good as that of the firſt; but Ditches, upon which the Female ft 
the Bark in the ſeaſon, ſerves to make] takes delight. The Elm is. by rj 
coarſe Baſte-ropes. There's no Tree] of its aſpiring growth, unleſs it bet, 
admits ſo well ot tranſplantation, as ſped to enlarge the Branches, and un. 
the Elm; fora Tree of 20 Ycarsgrowth|them ſpread low, the leaſt offer 
may be .ſucceſsfu'lly remov'd : Mr. to Corn and Paſture-Grounds ; tg 
Evelyn ſays, he has taken them twice|Cattle it alto affords a bountiful Shit 
as big as a Man's Waſte, but then Defence, and Ornament. It muty 
they muſt be totally disbranch'd, lea-|planted as ſhallow as may be, {x 
ving the top only entire; they are to] deep interring of Roots is an unte. 
be taken up with as much Earth as ſal Miſtake ; keep the new-p/an 
you can, and have abundance of Water. | Elms moiſt, by frequent- xe freſhing a 
This is an expeditious way for Great | ſome half-rotten Fern, or Litter, x 
Perſons to plant the Avenues of their|bout the foot of the Stem, the Ent 
Houſes ; for being diſpos'd at 16 or ſa little {tirr'd and depreſs'd, tor bt: 
18 foot interval, they will in a few [better reception of the Water; 1. 
Years bear goodly Heads, and thrive|they matt be carefully preſerv'd fron 
to admiration, For ordinary tran{-|the Cattle, and impetuous Wink 
plantations, younger Trees, ofa ſmooth, | Lop their Side-boughs about Fanu 
tender Bark, clear of Wens and tube- for Fire, and more frequently, if ya 
rous Bunches, about the ſcantling of| would have them Tall, or would fon 
a Man's Leg, and their Head trimm'd|them into Hedges, for ſo they mays 
at 5 or 6 foot high, are beſt. The] kept plaſh'd and thicken'd to the hg; 
paring away of the Root within 2 jeſt twig, making a good Defence! 
Fingers of the Stem, quite cutting off gainſt Wind and Sun. When you tn 
the Head, and ftrewing the Pit with them, be careful to indulge the tg 
Oats, is not to be approv'd. The pa- for they protect the Body of the Tr: 
tience of this Tree for tranſplantation, from wet. When you fell them, | 
is prov'd by this, That the ſtately the Sap be in perfect repoſe, 3s ' 
Walks at the Eſcurial, and other Pla- commonly in November or Decent, 
ces of Delight, in Spain, are compos'd{after the Froſt has nipp'd them ; ® 
of Elm, which Philip II. is ſaid to{when Fell'd at this ſeaſon, the Sapins 
have tranſplanted thither from Eng- whereof, Rafters, Sparrs, exc. it 
land, there having been none in Spain] made, will continue as long 3s !!t 
before that time. Heart of the Tree, without decay; c 

The Elm delights in a ſound, ſweet, the Kerf near the Ground, and tl: 
and fruitful Land, inclining to loamy [care it don't ſuffer by the fall. 
moiſture, and producing good Paſture; Elm is of tingular ſervice, hel: 
it will alſo proſper in gravelly Soil, may lie continually dry or wer mes 
provided there be a competent depthjtremes, therefore proper for Was 
of Mould, and it be reſrethed with, works, Mills, the Laddles and 85 


| 
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Uf the Wheel-pipes, Pumps, Aque- making of F/paliers; and if ſuch are 
14s, Pales, Ship-Planks, beneath the deſigu d to be made ſerviceable the firſt 
Wer lines, c. ſome of it found in or 2d Year, tis requilite at firlt to fer 
£ Bogs, has turn d like the moſt polith'd up a Frame or Rail of Wood whereto 
Ed hardeſt Ebony. It is alſo ot uſe the "Trees mult be faſten'd after they 
Er Wheel-rights, Handles for fingle are planted, becauſe they ſhould be of 
eins, the knotty for Naves, Stubbs, a larger ſize than thoſe that are to grow 
the ſtraight and ſmooth for Axle-trees, up leiſurely; they muſt alſo be pruned, 
and the very Roots for curiouſly Dap- but fo as that the Side-Boughs remain 
pred Works, Kerbs of Coppers, I'ea- to be jpread out and fixed by Withies 
E theredge, and Weather boards, Chop- to the frame. They ought to be plant- 
Eving-Blocks, Hat- makers- Bivcks, cd thallow in the border of a ftaighit 
ranks, Coffins, Shovelboard-Tables; line; the largeſt, which ſhould be 4 
Ethc clearneſs of the Grain, makes it bout 8 or 10 foot high, to be at 3 foot 
It for all kind of Carv'd-work, and diſtance from each other, and between 
Emolt Ornaments belonging to Archite- all the biggeſt ſize throughout, to plant 
Eo urc, one of the lefler ſize, that is to be a- 
E /iruvins commends it for Tenons, bout 4 or 5 toot high, by which means 
land Mortiſes. It makes alſo the ſe- there will be an equal number of both 
Econd ſort of Charcoal; and the Leaves ies planted. The Frame is to be 
leſpecially of the Female, being ſuf- made flrong and ſubſtantial, and of a 
„er d to dry in the Sun upon the Bran- ſufficient height, the Poſts being fe; 
ces, and the Spray ſtripp'd off about firm in the Ground; when the Trecs 
„„de decreaſe in Auguſt, as allo the are planted and faſten'd to this frame, 
4 - WEſupernumerary Suckers and Shoots,” they will grow more uniform and up- 
prove a great Relief to Cattel in Win- right, and thick from top to bottom, 
ee, and ſcorching Summers; for when and muſt be kept ſheer'd and water'd 


Ellay and Fodder is dear, they'll eat 


5 them ſooner than Oats, and thrive ex- 
Ved cceding well with rhem. The Boughs 
or this end, ought to be laid up in 
bone dry and ſweet corner of a Barn; 
190 ſome Parts, they gather them in 


Jacks, for their Swine, and other Cat- 
e: But ſome ſay they are hurtful to 


i great Elm- Countries. 
Leaf of the Elm bruiſed heals a freſh 
Wound, or Cut, and boil'd with the 
Bark, conſolidates broken Bones. All 
the parts of the Elm are of a cleanſing 
cuallty, theretore Soveraign for clo- 
bas Wounds, and aſſwaging the Pain 
ef the Gout. But the Bark boiled in 
common Water, to the conſiſtence al- 
not of a Syrup, adding a 3d part of 
Aqua-vitæ, is an admirable Remedy 
for the Iſchias or Hip-gout, the Part 
eng well rubb'd and chat'd by the 
Fire. 
| This Tree alſo, eſpecially thoſe 
kinds thereof call'd the Dnurch and 
Mach. Eims, are very proper for the 


upon all occaſions. 


But Eſpalters may be made without 
A frame of Wood to ſupport them ; 
and then the Trees at firit planted, 
mult not be the largeſt, not above 5 
or 6 foot high, and the leſſer 4; the 
firſt are to be ſet 3 foot aſunder, and 
the other between them as before ; the 


Bees, and therefore they don't thrive, fuller of Boughs they are the better, 
The green but they mult be cut off within an 


inch, or 2, or 3 of the Stem, and ot- 
ten clipt as they grow, that they may 
be upright, and appear uniform, like 
a Wall; the borders alſo muſt be kept 
clear ot Weeds, and carefully digg. d 
| every Year, yet not ſo deep as to in- 
jure the Roots. 

ELVERS, a ſort of Griggs, or 
(mall Eels, which, at a certain ume of 
the Year, ſwim on the top of the 
Water, about Briſtol, and are skimm'd 
up in ſmall Nets: By a peculiar man- 
per of Drefling, they are bak'd in lit- 
tle Cakes, fry'd and {ſo ſetv'd up to 
Table, 


EM IAR GO, 
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EMBARGO, a ſtop or ſtay upon | exceecing beneficial ; for a good +11 
Shipping, by publick Authority ; ſo | Hedge-Row keeps the Ground wary, 
that none may come into the Port or | and thelters it from the violent 55. 
Harbour, ſometimes that none may go | ping Winds, that generally d&!};,y 
out, and ſometimes that none may ci- | much of the Corn, Pulſe, or whates 


ther come in or go out. grows in the open Field or Cham ig 
EMETICAL or EME TICK, | Grounds, and defends it alſo ton 
that provokes or cauſes to Vomit, thoſe drying and ſcorching Wind, 


_EMETICK WINE, proper for | more frequent in hot and dry Springs, 
the Glanders and other Diſeaſes of} lt very much promotes that Feri 
Horſes, * may be prepar'd, . 1. by in-|and Richneſs the Land is either ny. 
« fuſing all Night 5 or 6 pieces of rally ſubje& to, or that is added hy 
„the fineſt Glais of Antimony, beat | diligent care and expence of the Hu. 
* ſmall in a quart or 5 halt pints of | bandman: Tis a means to furniſh 
« White-wine or Claret ; or, 2. let- | Owners thereof with a greater burden 
e ting the Wine ſtand 24 hours in a|of Corn, Pulſe, and whatever 1s ſown 
„ Cup of the Regulus of Antimony, therein; alſo, when laid down fo: 
„ or, 3. by putting 2 ounces of the | Palture, it yields much more Grals tha 
Liver of Antimony powder'd into |the open Field-Land : And farther, 
* a 3 quart Bottle full of White-wine | the Hedges being well planted nt 
« or Claret; of which you may take | Trees, afford thadow and ſhelter for 
* gut 5 half pints for a Dole, after it|the Cattle, both in Summer and Wu. 
„ has ſtood 24 hours; till pouring 1n |ter, which elſe would deſtroy mote 
« freſh Wine, for what is taken out; | with their Feet, then they could en 
« tor the ſame quantity of the Anti- þwith their Mouths, and ſupply the en. 
« monial Powder will ſerve perpetu- | duſtrious Husbandman with plenty ct 
4% ally; but the beſt Antimonial Pre-|Provition tor the maintenance of Fire- 
* paration is the Angelical Powder boot, Plough-boot, and Cart-boot: 
« ſtecp'd to an ounce in 3 quarts of | yea, and if carefully planted and pie 
« Wine; to fave Charges it may be |ſerved, they furniſh him with Timber, 
infus'd in Beer, and will produce the | Maſt for Swine, and Fruit for Cyder, 
fame effects. This Emetick Wine or | An Encloſure. then is certainly one 0! 
Beer is both given at the Mouth and|the greateſt encouragements to good 
mjected at the Noflrils with good Suc- | Husbandry, and a good Remedy 
ceſs; it promotes the operation ot Pur- | gainſt Beggary ; the Poor being en 
ges, excites Urine when needful, clears | ploy'd by the continual Labour that“ 
the Wind-pipe and Lungs, and is of | beltow'd thereon, which 1s doubly te 
peculiar ule in Gliſters. Otherwiſe, | pay'd by the fruitful Crop it yields e. 
let 2 ounces of Liver of Antimony | very Year; and generally maintains ue 
“ jn fine powder, ſtand 24 hours in a | ble the number of Inhabitants, or mot? 
„ cold Intuſion in 3 pints of White- than the Champion Grounds do. 
« wine; then pour off a quart and| Neither are Encleſures ſubject to ſe. 
« add another in its room; repeating | vera] great Inconveniences that attend 
the abſtraction of the old, and the, the common Field, and open Land; 
« addition of freſh Wine, 5 or 6 times, for ſuch being ſowed with Corn, at 
This is an excellent Medicine both for] liable to be ſpoiled by Cattle that fu 
Men and Horles. | out of the adjoining Commons ail 
EMPORY, aMatt-Town, a Place Hich-ways; beſides that, the Tera 
for Fairs o Nlarkets. or Owners of ſeveral parts or portes 
EMPRIMNED, a Term.us'd by | therein, are bound to keep ume, 3 
Hunters, When a Hart forſakes the well in Sowing as Reaping, vr to et 
Herd. their reſpective parts lie walte, 12!t le 
ENCLOSUREUS V Lands ; are | Corn be ſpoiled; The differences , 


* 
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-orn'd by the Severals or encloſed 
cls of Land that have formerly 
on taken out of the Ficld-land or 
emmon; and how much they excel 
e others in every reſpect, tho' of 
e ſame Soil, and only an Hedge be- 
Feen, and what a yearly value they 
17 above them: as alſo, by the great 
uentities of Lands, which in our own 
me have laid open, in common, and 
{ little value; yet when enclos'd, 
d, and well order'd, have prov'd ex- 
ent good, and ſuddenly repaid the 
reſent great expence incident to En- 
Ves; Which neither the popular, 
{ inſufficient Argument of its con- 
zuting to the Ruining of the Poor, 
; the ſeveral Intereſts of Proprie- 
„ nor yet High-ways that frequent- 
20 over open Lands, exc. ſhould be 
y impediment to, no, nor the vn- 
::1vingneſls of Trees upon this occa- 
n, but rather great diligence ſhould 
uſed to plant ſuch Trees, and in 
ch a manner for the purpoſe, as 
aht be proper to ſucceed well; for 
uch, fee Quick-ſence. 

Is further obſervable, of moſt ſorts 
Land, That by how much the ſmal- 
the Encloſures or Crofts are, the 
ener yearly value they bear, and 
e better burden of Corn and Graſs, 
more flouriſhing Trees they yield; 
{the larger the Fields or Encloſures 
e, the more they reſemble the com- 
vn Fields or Plains, and are ſubject 
the like inconveniencies; and, ge- 
ally ſpeaking, 'tis found that a Farm 


es, yields a greater Rent, than if 
* lame were in but few. Bat for 
this, too many Hedges and Banl:s 
ads ich watered Meadows waſte much 
e Land, and by their ſhadow injure 
e Graſs; as alſo by dripping, for 
at needs no ſhelter, Grais abiding 
Weather; and in cafe the cold 
Mg keep it back, it fears no Drought, 
„bas Water and Heat ſufficient to 
0 1t forwards, unleſs proper Aqua— 
s Plants be ſet, whole ſhrouds ex 
in ralne the GraG they ſpoil, 


d profits thereof, are plainly to be 
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on the edges of the Banks, exc. and 
will amount to a conliderable improve- 
ment, if the right kind be choſen. 

To ENDEW, (among Falconers) 
is when a Hawk fo digelts her Meat, 
that ſhe not only diſcharges her Gorge 
of it, but even cleanſes her Pannel. 

ENDIVE-WHITE, or Succory; 
is only multiply'd by Seed that is long- 
iſh, ofa white gray colour, fat at one 
end, and roundiſh at the other; it 
grows upon the Stock or Steins of the 
preceding Years growth, and one would 
take it for nothing but little bits of 
He:bs cut ſmall. The wild is alſo pro- 
pagatedin the ſame manner, from long- 
iſh, black Seed, and is a fort of a very 
good Annual Plant, uſed in Sallets and 
in Potage, in the Autumn and Winter 
Seaſons, it it be well whiten'd, and ſo 
made tender aud delicate. All forts 
of them, whether the White, the 
Green, or the Curled Endive, agree 
pretty well with all kinds of Grounds, 
and arc ſeldom begun to be ſown any 
of them till the middle of May, and 
then very thin, or they mult be thin- 
ned atterwards, in order to be whiten'd 
in the places where they firſt grow, 
without tranſplanting ; there is ailo 
but alittle quantity of them to be ſow- 
ed at once, beeaule they are apt to run 
to Seed; but for a greater quantity, 
let them be ſowed the latter end of 
uus, and all Jul) in order to have 
ſonie good to ſpend in September; at- 
ter this, a great quantity is ſowed in 


Augeſt, for a ſufficient ſuppiy to ſerve 


"0d into many Severals or Enclo-|the Autumn and fore-part of the Win- 


ter. When they are tranſplanted in 
Summer-time, they {hould be ſet at a 
large foot's diflance, and great Beds 
of 5 or 6 foot broad are uſually made 
for them, ta plant them in afterwardsy 
in lines marked out with a Cord. This 
Plant requires great and frequent Wa- 
terings, aud when big enough to be 
whien'd, 'ris tied up with 2 or 3 Bands, 
according as its height requires; and 
this Work is performed in 15 or 20 
days: But to preſerve it upon the ap- 


proach of Cold, it muſt be cover d 
J 5 | 


5 with 


which may well be done in rows, and 
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With long dry Dung, whether it be 
tyed up orno. At the end of Seprember, 
the Stocks are planted pretty near one 
another, becauſe it neither grows ſo 
high nor ſpreads ſo much as in Sum- 
mer ; and in caſe any Plants can be 
ſowed in Winter, they are to be tranſ- 
Planted again in the Spring, in order 
ro produce Seed, that they may have 
a ſufficient time to ripen. For the 
wild Endive, tis ſown in March, pret- 
ty thick, in a well prepar'd Ground, 
and fortify'd by Watering and Crop- 
ping, that it may be fit to Whiten in 
Winter. The beſt way to whiten it, 
is to ſet the Props between from ſide 
to ſide, to keep the Dung, wherewith 
it muſt be well cover'd, from touching 
it, ſince it ſhoots in the ſame manner 
under an hollow covering, as under a 
cloſe one; ſo that care be taken ſo 
well to ſtop up the paſſages on all ſides, 
that no Light or Air at all can get in; 
and hereby the Shoots are much clean- 
ſed, and they do not favour ſo much 
of the Dung. It may be tranſplanted 
into Conſervatories in Winter; when 
*tis green it endures the Froſt well e- 
nough, and runs into Seed the latter 
end of May. Many People eat its 
Shoots in Sallets, while they are young 
and tender; the ſame refreſhing the 
Liver, and all enflamed Members, 
quenching Thirſt, purging the Blood, 
ec. But ſuch as have cold Stomachs 
muſt not uſe it, unleſs ſome Pepper, 
Raiſins of the Sun, or a little boiled 
Wine be added thereto ; "Tis eaten 
with Aint, Rocker, Tarragon, and o- 
ther hot Herbs. 

To ENDORSE, to write on the 
back of an Inſtrument or Deed, ſome- 
thing relating to the Matter contained 
therein. To Endorſe a Note, is to 
write on the back-ſide, what part is 
paid, alſo when and by whom, as 1s 
uſual among Bankers. 

To ENDORRE à Bill of Ex- 
change; is to order another to receive 
the Contents of a Bill that is payable 
to me, or my Order; which is done, 
by Writing my Name on the Back ſide; 
as if A diaws a Bill gf 100 J. payable 
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to Bor Order, which is accey:,1,, 
Preſentation ; but before the 
able, B has occaſion to pay: 
D, ſo he writes his Name on H= 
ſide, and delivers to D the B-, R 
having occaſion to pay to 
writes his Name on the Back-{i1. 
delivers the Bill to E, exc. So 
that have wrote their Names «© + 
Pack-ſide are Endorſers ; and he. 
has the Bill laſt, if the Acc, 
not pay it, may Proſecute 1. 
the Endorſers, and Drawers, 448. 
Acceptor, or any of them, by e. 
ſtom of Merchants. 

To ENFRANCHISE, 1; 
word) to make one a free Man, 
free Denizon ; to incorporate ab 
into a Society or Body Polltick. 

ENGINE, for ſetting Corn. { 
Corn-ſetting Engine. 

EN GINE, to root out Moles, 
may be made according ts the Fg: 
having at A a ſharp Iron about zi 
over with a ſtrong Back, which; 
or 5 Inches broad; at 6b ze 2 
dles to hold it by; at CC are 21 
or Holes for faſtening the Hoff 
to, that draw it; At D is a cc 
of Iron to ſtrengthen it, from »! 
at e iſſues a ſmall piece of [ron |! 
Plough-ſhare to cut the Mole-hi! 
2 ; or you may have 2 of the: 
pieces of Iron, which will divicec 
ry ſuch Hill into 4 parts. With! 
Inſtrument, having 1 Hole toc 
It, a Boy to drive, and a Mano: 
it, you may .cut as many I 
Day, as 8 Men can do the ci 
way, only as it cuts the His 
the Roots, ſo it leaves a bare Pac! 
der them, which may be fowns 
Hay-ſeed, Clover, Cc. and it 
quickly have Graſs on it. 
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ENGINE, to grub us Roots, &c. 
an Iron-hook of about 2 Foot 4 
ches long, with a large Iron-ring, 
bich may be made for 3 5.6 d. Charge, 
& i:cxprels'd in the Figure, to be us'd 
rer this manner. Where a Stub of 
Wnder-wood grows, the Labourers 
ſear the Earth round about, where 
ey think any Side- roots come from 
and cut them: That done, in any 
ole on the ſides of the Root, they 
dier the point of the Hook, and put- 
bg a long Leaver into the Ring, 2 
Jen at the end of it go round, til] 
ey reſt the Root out, twiſting the 
ap- roots aſunder. Stubs of Trees 
ay alſo be taken up with this Inſtru- 
clit, in which Work it ſaves a great 
al of Labour, tho' not ſo much as 
the other; becauſe the Stubs muſt 
et cleft with Wedges, before the 
eee cok can be let into their Sides to 
i each them out by pieces. For o- 
10 er Engines, ſee Perſian Wheel, and 
er Draining Lands. 

COMY 
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Country in Europe, as upon many o- 
ther accounts, ſo more particulaly in 
reſpect to its Situation, Temperatenels 
of its Air, and Richneſs of its Soil; 
for, as to the firſt, it lies open to all 
parts of the World that are adi acent to 
the Sea, either for Exportation of 
Home- bred, or Importation of Foreign 
Commodities; for which end Nature 
has fenced her Sea-Coalls from the 
Irruptions and Inundations of the Li- 
quid Element, with high Cliffs, and 
ſo has furniſh'd hei with abundance of 
ſafe and capacious Harbouts, for the 
Security of Shipping : Then for the 
Temperateneſs of its Air, 'tis the 
more to be admir'd in ſo Northern an 
Elevation ; for while Continents in 
the ſame Latitude, and ſome of a 
much more Southern Situation, lie un- 
der Snow in Winter. and are pinched 
with hard Froſt, our Fields are often 
cloathed with Graſs, as in the Spring; 
and while the Sun ſcorches the Plants, 
and even the Inhabitants themſelves 
of hot Climates, here it ſhines ſo kind- 
ly, that it does but warm us by a mo- 

erate heat : For as in the Winter- 
Seaſon the warm Vapours of the Sea 
on every ſide make the Air leſs keen 
and ſharp ; ſo in Summer, the fre- 
quent Interpoſition of Clouds, often 
diſſolving into Rain, and the uſual 
Blaſts, eſpecially from the vaſt Wcit- 
ern-Ocean, allay thoſe exceſſive heats, 
which ſcorch other Climates, for want 
of Wind and Rain. 'Tis true, the Air, 
is nothing ſo pure, nor the Weather 
ſo ſerene or regular, as it is in Conti- 


nents; in Winter-time eſpecially, we 


live under a Cloud, ſeldom free from 
Fogs, or damp and rainy Weather; but 
whereas hot Countries are ſubje& to 
violent and impetuous Showers, that 
in Summer often drown the faireſt 
hopes of the Husbandman, we have 
ſeldom here but gentle ſoaking Rains ; 
yet the changeableneſs and irreguiari- 
ty of the Weather is ſuch, that it ſel- 
dom holds out many days in the fame 
degree; from which mutability pro- 
ceed thoſe frequent Coids, which are 


ENGLAND, the moſt happy in A Mannec the original cauſe of moſt 
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| Beauty of it: And as by reaſon of{piy'd with the fame from Norwa), 


the Subſiftence of Mankind; that is'to keeping of Houſes. All forts of f. 


ENG E NG 
of our Diſtempers; however, it ere - Fnzland upon all the ſaid Acco! 
ates diverſion by its variety, and proves ſcarce wantiag in any reſpe : . 
ſometimes very comfortable; a warm Food, there is hardly a Country 8 
day after a fit of cold Weather being ſtored with Corn, Cattle, Ven 
as welcome in Winter, as a cool day Fitch, Fowl, and Salt, to ſeaſon 
in Summer, after a fit of hot Weather, here the Orchards and Garden x 
And as for Hail, Thunder and Light'n- abundance of Fruits, Roots aud H 
ing, Thunder-bolts, Farthquakes, and, tho' not altogether to that pers. 
Hurricanes, Eugland is a Country as as in warmer Climates; The Bec; ; 
little ſubject to as any other; but if Ale that the Natives of ſome 97 
Nature be ſomewhat too prodigal of | brew, being of that ſtrength and g. 
Moiſture in this County, the 1s as care neſs, as excecds Wine it ſelt, her 
#ul to remedy it; for ſcarce a fit otjalſo abundance of Cider made, 5e 
Rain is over, but a Wind riſes moſt|and finer than any Beyond-sea;; 
frequently from the Weſt; and there} ſides Perry, Mead, Metheglin, M 
are 2 times of the Year ſeldom free and many forts of Eugliſb Wine, | 
from high Winds, viz. the 2 Equinox-;as are made of Cherries, Cur: 
es in Seprember and March. | Gooſe-berries, Sc. Wherew!h 

Neither muſt the Natural Beauty of | Country abounds, 
Our Country be paſſed over without As to Raiment, our fine 150 
remarking ; For whereas ſeveral parts] Wool! is famous all over the Wy; 
of Europe are over-grown with wildſof which this Country yields yer 
and unwholſome Forefts, others full of [ſuch a quantity, as to ſupply notas 
Horror by their dreadful high Moun- [its Inhabitan:s, but all Trading par: 
tains, and deep Abyſſes; England con-|the World belides, with Broad-(!oz 
tnues ons of the moſt beautiful Coun-|made thereof; for the advancen: 
tries to behold that is in the known [of which Manufacture, Fullers-*x 
World ; generally flat, yet not with- is produc'd no where in that abundir 
out riſing Grounds here and there, and excellency, as it is in Vn 
yielding a charming Proſpect to the And for Linen, the Land is very 
Eye; an advantage not to be had injin molt parts to produce Hemp 4 
Countries that lie altogether upon the] Flax, tho improv'd to other piurpol 
level. 'Tis likewiſe an open Country, and as to Leather, no County ay 
yet not deſtitute of Foteſts, ſuch as| better, or in greater quantity, 
ſeem only contriv'd for variety and] Timber, indeed, for Building, 85 
the pleaſure of Hunting, and its ex-|ſo plentiful with us (tho' Oak for. 
cellent Verdure; and the concourſe of [ping, is the beſt of any) as in 0! 
ſo many Rivers, with which it is a-|Parts; becauſe we can improve 9 
bundantly watered, add much to the Land to better advantage, being! 


the miidneſs of its Air, even in the ſan eaſie rate; but for Stones, Lin 
Winter-Seaſon, it is commonly Green Bricks, Tiles, and Iron, Nature 1 
3 parts of 4 in the Year; ſo the mul- Art tupply us with all of them. 0! 
titude of its noble Streams (whereof | Fuel conſiſts of Wood, Turf, and Con 
the Thames is without contradiction | which laſt being the common Vue, 
the beſt River in the habitable World) [digged out of the Bowels of the Fatt 
five as it were to make it both fruit- [in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom ; 1 
ful and agreeable. caſts a greater heat, and is more la 

Then tor the goodneſs of the Soil, than either of the other 2. We of 
it's indiſputable; but more particularly [beiides, ſtout Horſes for Carriage. 4 
for 4 Things which are requiſite for Dogs of matchleſs Courage for U 


lay, Food, Rannent, Ledging and Fel ; | ples for Phyſical Uſes grow among, 


ENS 


re excellent Liquorice, and the 
Saffron in the World; and are not 
ene of Hot Baths, and Mineral 
vers, either for the Cure or the Pre- 
don of Diſeaſes. And as for Me- 
our Cornih Tin is admir'd all o- 
F rope, for its extraordinary fine- 
rot much inferior to Silver. We 
» allo abundance of Lead, Cop- 
and Iron- Mines. 

Neher are we near ſo much trou- 
{ith hurtful and ravenous Beatls, 
0001s Serpents, or noiſome Flies 
wermin, as other Countries are, 


of ing nei her wild-Boars, Beats, nor 
ages, which laſt are ſo terrible and 
h 


ructive to Cattel ; but our Flocks 
teed every where ſecure from them. 


1 bit belſides the abovemention'd 
o modities of Wooll, exc. that are 
rays A * 4 

eus of our Country; of which 


oll are made exceeding fine woollen 
dus and Stuffs, as Crapes, Grograms, 
ratcens, Camlets, Calamanco's, Anta- 


*.2 1 & . 

„eile | , 4 7927 

b tl, Paragons, SAYS, SENPLICD AUMS, 
x 11 getuano's, Druggets, Serges, Eſtiams, 
muß, Flannels; We have alſo good 
UA 8 

I „, Hats, Rugs, red Tickings, &c. 
5 "Fc: Copper, Lead, Allum, Cotſeras, 

d 
[ 


dd Silver, and Iron, with Nanufa- 
res thereof; Stockings of all ſorts, 
ned, woollen, and Thread; all 
8 of Iron-mongers Wares, Tallow, 
ker, Hils, Hops, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, 


. Glow, Salt. Peter, Gun powder, 
%s, Marble, Alabaſter, and 
14 bet Stones little infericur to Dia- 
* beſides Salt, Soap, Vot-aſhes, 
Un % and Saffron, the beſt in the 


0:4, and a multitude of other things, 


0 for Uſe and Ornament. 

001 LNGOUTED, a Term us'd by 

e, when a Hawk's Feathers have 

5 Spots in them. 

"9 ENGROSS, to write a Deed 

1, 4 * f | 4-3 a 
tur and in proper Characters: In 

a 0+ TO F 5 C 

PA rade, to buy up any Com- 


„im the Groſs, to foreſtall. 


* q 0 LNHANCE, to advance or 

n be Price of any thing. ; 

"my e L NSEAM or ENSATM, 
vl ry) to purge a Falcon or 


's of her Glut and Greaſe; when 


| 


| 


till it be late in the evening ; 


E NS 


you draw her out af the Mew, if (he 
be greaſie, (which may be known by 
her round fat "Thighs, and tu Body, 
the Fleth being round, and as higl as 
her Breaſt bone) and if the be well 
mewed, and haveall her Feathers fum- 
med: then at Feeding-tte in the 
morning give her 2 or. 3 bits of hot 
Meat, and lels at night, unlets it he ve- 
ry. cold; and if the feed well, and 
without compulſion, give her walh'd 
Meat; thus prepared, take the Wings 
of an Hen for her Dinner, and watn 
them in 2 waters; in the morning, give 


her the Legs of an len very lot, at 
noon Meat temperately warm, au 


good Gorge; that done, let her tail 
and if 
the have put over her Meat, ſo as that 
there is nothing let in her Gorge, give 
her warm Meat, as in the morning; 
continuing to dict her after this man- 
ner, till it be convenient to give her 
Plumage, which may be known by 
theſe tokens: r. The Fleth of the end of 
the Pinnion of the Hawk's wing, will - 
ſeem faſter and tenderer thay it did 
before the did eat wath'd Meat. 2. If 
her Mute be white, and the Black 
thereof be very black, and not ming- 
led with any other colour, tis proper. 
3. If the be ſharp-ſet, and plumes ca- 
gerly, you may give her Caſtings ei— 
ther of a Hare or Coney, or the {mall 
Feathers on the Joints of the wing of 
an old Hen. | 
When vou have ſet your Falcon or 
Hawk on the Perch, ſweep clean un- 
derneath, that you may know whecher 
the Mute be full of fireaks, skins, or 
ſtrings; and if ſo, then continue this 
fort of Caſting 3 or 4 nights together: 
if you find the Feathers digeſted and 
oft, and that her Caſting is great, 
take the Neck of an old Hen, and 
cut it between the Joints, then lay it 
in cold water, and give it the Bird 3 
nights together. In the day-time give 
her waſh'd Meat, after this Caſting or 
Plumage, as there is occaſion, and 
this will bear all down into the Pan- 
nel. When you have drawn her out 
ofthe Mew, and her principal Feathers 
| 3 Axe 
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are ſummed, give her no waſh'd Meat, 
b quick Birds with good Gorges, 
and ſet her out in open Places. 

ENSEELED, (among Falcozers) 
a Hawk is ſaid To ve cnſeeled, when a 
Thread is drawn thro' her upper Eye— 
lid, and made faſt under ker Beak, to 
take away the light, 

To ENTER a Hawk, a Term 
made uſe of, when lhe fuſt begins to 
kill. 

ENTERFERING, a Diſeaſe in- 
cident to Horſes, that comes ſeveral 
ways; being either hereditary, or by 
ſome ſtiffneſs in the Pace, or by evil 
and over-broad Shooing, which cauſe 
him to £9 ſo narrow behind with his 
hinder Feet, that he frets one againſt 
another, ſo that there grows hard mat- 
tery Scabs, which are ſo fore, that they 

make him go lame; the 1igns being 
his ill Going, and the viſible Marks of 
the Scabs. A Cure for wh ich, is to 
take 3 parts of Sheeps-dung newly 
made, and one part of Rye, Or rt Wheat- 
flour, which muſt be dryed and mixt 
well vi: the Dung, Eneading it to a 
Paſte; then let it be made up into a 
Cake, and bald; apply this warm to 
the. Parr, and it will hel it verywell; 
or elſe anoint it with Turpentine and 
Verdegreaſc mixt together finely pow- 
der'd; both being alſo good for a 
Called Back. Sce To rite. 

To ENTER HOUND 
inſtruct them how to hunt. debbie 
do it is when they are 17 or 18 months 
old, then they areto be taught totake 
the water and ſwim, they are to be 
led abroad in the heat of the day to 
enable them to endure exerciſe, they 
muſt be led thro' flocks of ſheep and 
warrens to bring them to command. 
They muſt be br ought to knov/ their 
names. to underfland the voice of the 
Huntſman, the ſound of the Horn, and 
to uſe their own voices. Noon is the 
eſt time ofentring them in a fair warm 
day; for if they be entred in a morn- 
ing they will give out when ihe Heat 
comes on. T ake i in the moſt advanced 
that the Game may not ſtand long be- 


„is to 


ESP 
be rewarded, do this at leaſt or, 
week for 2 months ſucceſſively. 
this Means they will be ſo flefli'd 1 
ſeaſon'd with that Game you 42 
them at, that they will notleave of 
purſuit; they are to be entred . 
beſt ſtaunch Hounds, andere | 
not be one barking Cur in the $1: 
ENTERMEWER, among f. 
coners) a Hawk that changes the Cog 
of her Wings by degrees. 

To ENT ERPENN, as, 
Hawk Faterpenneth, that is, has! 
* wrapt up, ſnatled O! inton 
e 

ENTERVIEW, a Tem! 
which is meant che 2d Vara 
Hawk's Age. 

ENT RI ES, (among Hum 
taken for thoſe Places or "Thicke 
thro' which Deer are found lately! 
have paſſed; by which means tt: 
bigneſs or ſ1ze is gueſſed at, and tt 
the Hounds or Beagles are putt tt; 
for the View. 

LR ASE D, in Heraldry, ſignifi 
thing violently torn off from its pr 
per Place, and 1s made uſe of, 
tradiſtinction to cou 
a thing clean cut o 

E RE CT FLOWERS, aTe: 
us d by Floriſts, for thoſe! jones 
grow upright without hanging! 
Head. 

E RINGO, a Plant otherwiſec 
Sea-hclly, the Roots of which ben 
candy'd, are excellent Sweet men 
good againſt the Plague, Confum! 
ON, cc. 

FERNES. (Country-word) the 196 
ſcatter'd Ears of Corn, left on 
| Ground after the cocking of! 
whence to Zarn in ſome places ol 
Glean. 

ERS, 
Pulſe. 

ESCHALOTS. See Shai 

ESCULENTS, Plants for Fot 
as Artichokes, Carrets, Tune 
Parſnips, Cabbage, Colli-flowers, © 

ESPALI ER, is a term Vu 
Gardiners make uſe of conce!l: 


1: 
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2 Which mel 


bitter Vetches, a kind 


fore them, but that the Hounds | may 


Fruit-trees planted along V Vali, ? 
pal 


ESP 


1-1up ; i. e. the Branches of which 


18. : 
ESPA LIE RS, Trees planted in a 
dens or Plantations, or for the ſe- 
vrties, and other foreign Plants or 


te bounding of Borders, Walks, A 
nes, c. With reſpect to the firſt 


tees at ſome diſtance, without the 
[molt Bounds or Walls; for which 
roſe, the Lines may be drawn in 
or 3 rows, pretty thick, conſidering 
e uſe they are for; and when the 
Ii Line is ſet, let the ſecond be plant- 
{in ſuch order, that every 3 Trees 


4 


— 


* at ſo the firſt Range may be cloſed 
de the ſecond; after which, a third 
ie may be planted, which may bear 
be ame proportion to the ſecond, as 
ute e ſecond does to the firſt, Three 
ess being ſet in this order, will be 
c end to be of extraordinary uſe ; and 
Weh theſe Ranges the whole Planta- 
on or Gardens may be encompaſs'd, 
it can be done conveniently; and 
e method is much better than at 
ns en-Angles. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Trees fit 
(2 (2 WO! this uſe, but the 3 kinds of Elms 
bene Limes are to be preferr'd, tho 
mc: 15 and Pines may alſo be of great uſe: 
ame en what Trees ſoever are employ'd, 
icy muitbe ſtrong ; and in tranſplant— 
1c eg, great care ſhould be had to take 
on em out of their natural Earth or A- 
of bode, with as much of their Root to 
es! 


Kind 


lot. 
r Fo 
"une! 
15, U 

WI 


payn' 
n 


Trees are ſpoil'd. They 


IIs, 2 


X 
P's 


- faſtened from the bottom to the 
9 tO A Treillage apply'd to the 


ious Order, fer the Defence of 
icy of Orange-trees, Leinon-trees, 


tens in the Summer-ſeaſon, or for 


theſe Deſigns, it is neceflary to plant 


make an Equilateral Triangle, 


ESP 


;Caſions ; neither muſt their Heads be 
oe t4]l at their firſt planting; and 'tis 
proper Gentlemen begin to plant them 
in the torelatd method, even before 
they go about to make their Gardens, 
that no time may be loſt, and that 
theſe may be a ſerviceable Defence as 
ſoon as may be. Pines, and all ſorts 
of Firs, bv reaſon of their Greens, ai- 
piring to a great height and length of 
duration, look very well when plant- 
ed in this manner; and, com- 
pleatly to effect the work, they 
mult be procur'd out of ſome Nurſe- 
ry, their ſtze from 2 to 3 or 4 foot 
high, and not tranſplanted till they 
come to 7, 8, or 9 Foot; when they 
ſhould be taken up with almoſt all 
their Roots, and as much Earth about 
them, as 2, 3, or 4 Men can carry 
with each Tree in an Hand-barrow; 
which Earth will be a great means to 
fix them where they are to be planted; 
and being remov'din this manner, they 
ſuffer very little by hind'ring thetr 
growth; there muſt he a reaſonable di- 
{tance between them, and care had to 
ſecure them from Cattel. 

But for making Eſpalier- Hedges, for 
Defence, ot tender Greens and Plants, 
from malevolent Winds1in the Summer- 
Seaſon, which for want of ſuch ſecu— 
rity are mightily prejudic'd. If there 
be occaſion for the uſe of theſe FE/pa- 
liers, the inſt or 24 Year after their 
being planted, a ſubflantial Frame of 
Wood mult be made, 7, 8, or 9 Foot 
high; the diſtance of every Poſt aſun- 
der to be according to the length of 
the Rails, which is commonly about 
8, or 9 Foot, for an F/palier-frame of 
8 Foot ligh from the top Surface of 


— _—_— 
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hem as is poſſible; alſo they ought to be jthe Ground; in which height of 8 
moderately pruned, and well planted, ' Foot, there may be 6 Rails, each Rail 
but not too deep, if the Ground in- 
Cine to moiſture, for thereby many 
are to be ve— 
J well flak'd when planted, that they 
May have ſtrength to withſtand the 
irong Winds, till they have taken Root 
uficient to ſubſiſt of themſelves; and ; the ſeveral {izes of Eſpaliers, the Trees 
19 diligence ſhould be omitted to | or Plants ought to be handſome-bred, 
hate them well watered upon all oc-|and furniſh'd with ſide-Boughs, that 


being about 16 Inches aſunder, and 
the ſame diſtance from the Ground. 
Now, the higher the Trees are plant- 
ed, the ſironger the Polls ſhould be, 
and carc mult be taken that the Frame 
be ſet upright and ſtraivht: But in all 
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ESS 


they may be tyed to the Rails, in order jthe balſamick Part of any thing, . 
to cauſe the FEſpalier to thicken the rated from the thicker Matter. 


ſooner; and where theſe 7[palzers are 


to be made in the middle of a Garden, of ſingular Virtue for Horſes that h 
Lime-trees are more proper than lum, the Colick or Fret, occaſion'd by gn 


becauſe of the ſpreading Roots of the 
laſt, which will prove prejudicial to 
the Neighbouring Plants. 


As to the form of ſuch an Fſpalier, 
it muſt be Oblong, and in laying out of 
its dimenſions on the ground, the two 
longeſt parallel fides muſt run North 
and South, or thereabouts; as for the 
largeneſs and extent, that muſt be pro- 
portion'd according to the number of 
tender Greens and Plants, which tis 
defign'd to contain with conveniency. 
always allowing due diſtances in Placing 
them; and for Allies too, that there 
may be a way to come to water and 


view them upon all occaſions. The; of Aqua fortis ; and you'll find int! 


Situation of 1t ſhould not be very far 
from the Green-houſe, for the better 
removing of them forward and back- 
ward ; butif that cannot well be done, 
it mult be placed in ſome other pro- 
per part of the Garden. In framing 
this E/palicr, when the dimenſions are 
marked out, a border is to be made 
anſwerable thereto, which thould be 8 
Foot wide, and well trenched, 2 foot 
and an half, or 3 deep; and if the 
Soil happen to be naturally not good 
ſo deep, it muſt be cnrich'd, leſt after 
the Trees have been planted ſome 
Years, when they come to ſtrike Root, 
they penetrate down to a poor, cold, 
barren Earth, and become thereby ex- 
ccedingly hinder'd in their progrels. 

ESPARECT, a kind of St. Foin- 
Grais, by fome taken to he the fame. 

ESPLEES, (Law-Term) the full 
Profits that the Ground yields, as the 
Flay of Meadows, the feeding of Pa- 
ſturee, the Corn of plough'd Lands, 
the Rents, Services, and ſuch like II- 
ſues. 

ES SAY of a Deer, (among Hun- 
ters) the Breaſt or Brisket of that 
Beait. 

ESSENCE, the Nature, Subſtance 
or Being of a thing: In Chymiſtry, a 
Spirit drawn out of certain Subſtances ; 


ESS 


* 
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ESSENCE of Vipers, à Cort 


feeding; which is thus preps; 
Take purify'd Nitte, and pure 
* of Earth, (to be had of tho: g 
* make Salt-Petre) of each a pont 
% dry, beat to powder, and mix} 
with 4 times as much Potters 
“ ſearc'd; and let the whole ſtan! 
* 4 days in an earthen Pan, in a Cy 
64“ till the Salts be diſſolved. Then n. 
duce all to a ſort of Paſte, to be torn! 
into little Balls of the bigneſs of (ni 
Nuts: adding ſome drops of Water | 
the Maſs be too dry: After the By; 
are dry, put them into an earthen Rz 
tort, diſtilling them, after the mannz 


| 
| 
Z 
| 
| 


Recipient a Menſtruum, fit to dilly; 


with a moderate heat, and throw to! 
a live Viper; which will quickly er 
pire, and afterwards melt away lle 
Anchovies in Butter: That done, pou 
off the clear Liquor; and reſerve ! 
for the Eſſence f Vipers, to be ming! 
with 3 parts of diſtilled Cordial Vs 
ters. 

ESSENTIAL OILS, are the 0! 
of vegetables drawn off by comme: 
diſtillation, and chiefly defign'd tv 
Diſeaſes in Horſes. | 

ESSEX, a maritime County inte 
Eaſt of England, call'd fo from ti: 
Eaſt-Saxons, by whom it was inhabites 
'Tis bounded on the [aft by the vw 
man Ocean, by Hartfordſhire and i 
dleſen on the VVeſt, Northward 5 
Suffolk, and Southward by Kent; bells 
in Length about 45 Miles, and 351 
Breadth; in which compaſs of Cron 
it contains 1240020 Acres, and avou 
34800 Houſes : The whole is divide 
into 20 Hundreds, wherein are 4! 
Pariſhes, and 27 Market-Towns,; 
whereof are privileg d to ſend Yen. 
bers to Parliament. This Count)! 
abundantly watered, both with gi&% 
and ſmall Rivers; for beſides be 
Thames, which divides it from R. 


dne 


EVA 


geoure from Suffolk, the Lea from | 
Wlrſex, and the little Sroure from 


Cor | wt{ordſhire, here is the Coln, the Chel- 
at h the Crouch, and the Roding, with 
more, all yielding great plenty of 


h. Here the Air 1s pretty tem- 
Ine and healthful, except down in 
e Hundreds, towards the Sca: ſide, 
here it is very Agueiſh: but there the 
il is generally moſt Fruitful. In the 


col orth-parts, it yields abundance of Sat- 
11 1 on; and the little Iſe of Convey, at 
("M$ Mouth of the Thames, in this Coun- 
cr», is noted for affording exceeding 
form yeet Mutton. 

{in WR ESTANDARD, or STAND- 
mer! RD; tho' it be uſually taken for an 
e Bren for Horſemen in War, and eſ- 
ub al that of the King or Chief Ge- 
name ral, yet *tis alſo uſed for the princi- 


or ſtanding Meaſure of the King; to 
e ſcantling whereof, all the Meaſures 
toughout the Land, are, or ought to 
„ framed by the Clerks of the Mark- 


h 4 , Alneger, and other Officers, accord- 

1 g to their ſeveral Offices, 

/ "A ESTRAY ; a Baſt that is not wild, 

„ind within any Lordſhip, and not 

e, rcd by any Man; in which caſe, if 

10 be cryed, according to Law, in the 
4 


ext Marker-Towns, and it be not claim- 
by the Owner within a Year and a 
Day, it falls to the Lord of the Manour. 
ESURINE SALTS, certain Salts 
a fretting and cating, Quality, which 
round in the Air of Places ſituate near 
be Sea-Coaſts, and where great quanti- 
ities of Coals are burnt. 

ETCH-CROP, the third Crop of 
ern upon Lands newly broken up. | 
ee Corn-Lands. 
EVACUATION, an emptying or 
oding: In Phyſich a diſcharging of ſu- 
r10us Humours and Excrements out 


in tie 


Cee 


ound e the Body. 

100088 £ VACUATION of Humours by the 
11:07"; for the promoting of which, 
ena Horſe, without loſing his Ap- 
1, are, voids rhe Humour that occaſions 
ec de Strangles imperfectly, or in too lit- 


e 2 quantity by his Noſftrilz; © take 
' the quantity of an Egg of Freſh But- 
er, melt and fry it ina Skillet or Fry- 


ing: pan, till it begin to grow black; | 


EXC 


e then add ſtrong Vinegar, and Oil. o- 
« live, of each half a Glaſs, and twice 
as much Pepper as you can take up 
„with the ends of your Fingers: Mix 
them all together in the Skillet, and 
while the Compoſition is yet warm, 
pour it into the Horſe's Noſe thro' a 
Horn, one halt into each Noſtril: As 
ſoon as he has taken this Remedy, co- 
ver him with a Cloth, and walk him 
in your Hand half an hour; during 
which time, he will be ſeiz'd with a 
palpitation, or beating in the Fiank, as 
if he were juſt ready to burſt, which 
ought not to ſurprize you, for it will 
not laſt above an hour or 2; and after 
you have put him into the Stable, he 
Will void the Humour plentifully. 

EVE-CHURR, or CHURR- 
WORM, a kindot Infect. 


EVECK, a Beaſt like a wild 
Goat. 
EVE T. See Eft. 


FUROPE, one of the four Parts of 
the World, ſeparated from Ara, by the 
River Tanais or Don; and faid to take 
Name from Europa, the Daughter of 
Agenor King of Franica, whom 7 rþi- 
ter carry'd away in the ſhape of a Bull. 
Altho' Eurote be the leaſt Part of the 
World, it is however more conl:derable 
than any of them; being much to be 
preterr'd for the mildnets of the Air, 
the fruitfulneſs of the Soil, the many 
navigable Rivers, the great plenty ot 
Cattel, Corn, Wine and Oil, and alt 
things neceſſary, not only for Suſte- 
nance, but even for the Luxury of Hu- 
mane Life. | 

E WE, a female Sheep: Eue 1; 
Bliſom, a Term uſed by Shepherds, to 
ſignifie that ſhe has taken Tzp or Kaz: : 
as Ewe tis Riding, imports ſhe is Tieppiny . 

EXCHANGE, a changing or 
trucking one thing for another. In 
Traffick, it commonly {ignites Coin gi- 
ven for Coin, z. e. the giving a Sum of 
Money in one Place, for a Bill ordering 
the Payment of the like Sum in ano- 
ther Place; Alſo a Place where Mer- 
chants meet to concert their Affairs. 
The King's Exchange, is the Place ap- 
pointed for the Exchange of Bullion, 
Gold, Silver, or Plate, tor his Majeſty's 
Coin, 
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Ale, Cider, and other Liquors, during 


EXC 


Coin, which is now ſettled at the Mint 
in the Tower of London. 

EXCHANGE-BROKERS, Men 
that make it their Buſineſs to know the 
alteration of the Courſe of Exchange, 
to inform Merchants how it goes, and 
to notify to thoſe that have Money to 
receive or Pay beyond Sea, who are 
proper Perſons for exchanging or doing 
thereof; and when the Matter is ac- 
complith'd, i. e. the Money paid, they 
have for Brokage 2 5s. per 100 J. Ster- 
ling. 

0 XCHANGERS, they that re- 
turn Money beyond-ſca by Bills of Ex- 
change, ec. 

EXCISE, an Impoſition or Charge 
laid by Act of Parliament, upon Beer, 


the King's Life. This Duty upon ſtrong 
Beer and Ale is at the rate of 4s. and 
9 d. per Barrel, and upon {mall Beer 
and Ale 15. and G4, Now a Barrel of 
Beer contains 36 Gallons, and a Barrel 
of Ale 32, as may be ſeen in the re— 
ſpective Tables of Ale and Beer-Mea- 
fare. Brewers are allow'd tor Leakage, 
exc. Of Beer both ſtrong and ſmall, 3 


EXT 


unduely put to Wounds that lie clofs ,, 
the Bone, as when the Wound i; ;, 
the Leg, or about the Paſterns; for ul. 
Fleſh being much burned by the, 
cauſes an Excreſcence to grow uy, 
the Bone, which by the little Exp, 
ence of the Farrier is healed, but c. 
Excretion remains; and ſometime; ;- 
comes by a Shackle, or the galling « 
a Lock, or Fetters that have been on. 
continued upon the Foot, What i: pry, 
per for the Bone-Spavin, likewiſe cet 
this. See Bone-Spavin. 
EXHALATION, a Vapour «© 
Fume raiſed up from the ſurface of .. 
Earth or Water, by the heat of the $1, 
or that of Fire under-ground, of hic 
Meteors are bred, as Fops, Miſt, 
Rain, Snow, Hail, gc. 
EXOTIGK, foreign, outlandi{ 
brought out of a ſtrange Country. 
EXOTICKS, foreign Plants, nc 
growing naturally in our Engliſh S0 
To EXPEDITATE, (as ſome u 
have it) fpnifies to cut out the Ball cf 
Dogs Feet, to hinder their purſuit at 
the King's Game; but Mr. Manne 
ſays, it implies the cutting off the Fore 


Barrels in 23 and of Ale 2 in 22; ſo 
that the Neat Exciſe of a Barrel of 


ſtrong Beer, to be paid by common 


Brewers, is 45s. 1 d. and , of a Far- 


thing; of a Barrel of ſtrong Ale 4 5. 


3 4. 3; and 34 of a Farthing; and a Bar- 
rel of {mall is 15. 1d. 19+ and Ig of a 
Farthing. 


EXCORIATION, isa fretting of; Combs; was a way practiſed by the 4 


the Skin, or a Place that is galled. 
EXCORTICATION, is a pul- 
ling off the Bark of Trees. 
EXCRESCENCE, is a Superflui- 
tyot Fleſh. To effect the Cure and make 
it fall off without Pain. 
reduce a ſmall Quantiry of Allum in- 
to Powder, and put Water to it to dif- 
ſolve it; ſteep the Excreſcence with it 2 
or, 3 times day, and it will ſtop, harden 
and reduce it to a Callus, and it will 
fall of in about a week or 8 days, and 
afterwards it is to be anointed with 
common Ointment. 
EXCRETION-BONEY; ne 
vil incident to Horſes, occalion'd moſt- 
ly by Cauſticks, or burning Corroſives, 


To do this,|very ſmall, either the one over the 0: 


claws on the right Side; and that the 
Owner of every ſuch Dog unexpeditz 
ted in the Foreſt, is to forteit 3 Shi. 
lings and 4 Pence. 
EXPOSITION in Gardening, 
the Poſition of Walls, Plants, Cc. W 
the different Aſpects of the Sun. 
| EXSECTION, or Gelding « 


cients, and endeavour d to be reviy d- 
gain, without any good ſuccels; at 
many directions have been given there 
in to no great Purpoſe. However, t:! 
moſt probable way is to make the Hive 


ther, or the one behind the other; 4 
if you find they have a ſufficient $10ct 
of Honey to preſerve the Bees in i! 
remainder, you may take the mot: r 
mote Box or Hive, and place it the fte. 
thermoſt, and ſo drive the Bees into 1! 
other. 
EXTRAPAROCHIAL, tit 
is, out of the Bounds of any Par 
priviledg'd or freed from the Duties d 
a Pariſh. 
| EYE 


EYE 


Iv, the wonderful Inſtrument of 
bett. Among Herbals, it is taken fo, 
. part of a Plant, where the Bud 
Is torth, and ſometimes for the Bud 
Lat. In Horſes, Eyes that are bright, 


rely, full of Fire, pretty large and full, 


r big. are not the beſt; neither ſhould 


g ey be too gogling or ſtaring out of 
lonz he Head, but 8 with it; they 
pro. oald aiſo be reſolute, bold and brick: 
cares ore to appear well ſhould look on 

I Object fixedly, with a kind of diſ- 
r rin, and not turn his Eyes another 
fen. And farther, in the Eye is dil- 
Sin, corer d his Inclination, Paſſion, Malice, 
kick Nenthand Indiſpoſition. When the Eyes 
Vit: e funk, or that the Eye-brows are too 

much raiſed up, and as it were ſwell'd; 

j: is a ſign of Viciouſneſs and ill Na- 


ture. When the Pits above the Eyes 
gre extremely hollow, tis for the moſt 
part a certain token of old Age, tho 
Horſes got by an old Stallion, have 
them very deep at the Age of 4 or 5 
Vears, as alſo their Eyes and Eye-lids 
wrinkled and hollow. In the Eye 2 
things are to be conſider'd; 1. The 
yal. 2. The bottom or ground of the 
ie. The Cryſtal is that roundneſs of 
the Eye which appears at firſt View, 
being the moſt tranſparent part there- 
of; and it ſhould for clearneſs reſem- 
e a piece of Rock-cryſtal, ſo that one 
may plainly ſee thro' it, becauſe if it 
de otherwiſe obſcure and troubled, tis 
Ea Sign the Eye is not good. A redditl; 
| Cryſtal denotes that the Eye is either 
flamed, or that it is influenced by the 
Moon; a Cryſtal that is Fezulle-mort or 
of the Colour of a dead Leaf upon the 
lower part, and troubled on the upper, 
| infallibly ſhews that the Horſe is Luna- 
tick; but it continues no longer than 
while the Humour actually poſſeſſes the 
| Eye, The ſecond Part of the Eye to be 
taken notice of, is the Ground or Bot- 
tom vhich is properly the Pupil or Ap- 
pe of the Eye, and ſhould be large and 
| Tull: It may be clearly perceiv'd, that 
Jou May know, it there be any Dra- 
Lon, 1. e. a White Spot in the bottom 
| thereof, which makes a Horſe blind in 
nt Fye, or will do it in a ſhort time; 


e moſt eſteemed; ſuch as are ve-: 


EYE 

this' Speck at firſt appears no bigger 
than a grain of Millet, but grows to 
ſuch a bignets, as to cover the whole 
Apple of the Eye, and is alſo incurable. 
If the whole bottom of the Eye be 
white, or of a tranſparent greeniſh 
white, 'tis a bad Indication, tho' per- 
haps the Horſe is not quite blind, but 
as yet ſres a little: However, it ought 
to be obſerv'd, that if you look to his 
Eyes, when oppoſite to a white Wall, 
the reflection of it will make the Ap- 
ples of them appear whitiſh, and fome- 
what inclining to green, tho' they be 
really good ; when this 1s perceived, 
you may try whether his Eyes have 
the ſame appearance in another Place. 
In caſe you can diſcern above the bot- 
tom of the Eye, as it were 2 grains of 
Chimney-ſoot fix'd thereto, *tis a ſign 
the Cryſtal is tran{parent; and if be- 
tides this, the ſaid Bottom be without 
ſpot or whiteneſs, then you may inter 
from thence, that the Eye is ſound. 
You are alſo to examine, whether an 
Eye which is troubled and very brown 
be leſs than the other; for if it be, tis 
unavoidably loſt without recovery. 
Beware of thoſe little Eyes that are 
ſunk into the Head, and appear very 
black, and try if you can perfectly ſee 
thro' the Cryſtal; then look to the bot- 
tom of the Eye, and fee that the Pu- 
pi! be big and large; for in all Eyes, 
the ſmall, narrow and long Pupils run 
a greater risk of loſing the Sight than 
any other. 

Here it may not be improper to add 
ſome general Obſervations, in order to 
ditcover the quality or condition of the 
Eyes. 1, The Walk or Step of a blind 
Horſe is always unequal and uncertain, 
not daring to ſet down his Feet boldly, 
when he is led in one's Hand; but if 
the ſame Horſe be mounted by a vigo- 
rous Rider, and the Horſe of himſelt 
be mettled. then the fear of the Spurs 
will make him go reſolutely and frec- 
ly, fo that his Blindneſs ſhall ſcarce be 
perceived. 2. Another Mark by which 
a Horſe that is ſtark-blind may be 
known, is that when he hears any Per- 
fon ent'ring the Stable, he'll inſtantly 
| prick up his Ears, and move them 

back- 


| STE 
backwards and forwards; the reaſon 
1s, becauſe a ſprightly Horſe having 
loſt his Sight, miſtruſts every thing, 
and is continually in alarm, upon the 
jeaſt Noiſe he hears. 3. When Horſes 
have either the real or baſtard Strangles, 
or are chanping the Foal-Teeth, or are 
putting out their upper Tuſhes, ſome 
of them have their Sight weak and 
troubled, ſo that a Man would judge 
them blind ; and ſometimes they actu- 
ally become ſo. Note, this Weakneſs 
of Sight happens oftener in caſting the 
Corner-tecth, than any of the reſt. 4. 
The Colours moſt ſubject to bad Eyes, 
are the very dark Gray, the Flea- bitten, 
the White-fpotted, that of Peach- bloſ- 
ſoms, and frequently the Roan. 

In Horſes, the Diſcaſes of the Eyes 
proceed either from a Deſſuxion or fal- 
ling down of ſharp biting Humours 
that inflame them, or from ſome out- 
ward Hurt. In the former caſe the 
Eyes are wat'ry, hot, red and ſwollen, 
and the Defluxion advances by degrees ; 
in the latter, the Malady comes ſpeedily 
to 2 height, and the Skin on the outſide 
of the Eye is peel'd off. If the Diſtem- 
per takes its riſe from a Rheum or De- 
fluxion; you are to conſider whether 
the Rheum be immediately deriv'd 
from the Eye, or from another agyrie- 
ved Part: In the latter Caſe, the redreſ- 
ſing of the Part, will ſet the Eye free; 
in the former, tis proper to cool the 


Horſe's Blood with an ounce of Sal 


Prunellæ mingled every day with his 
Bran; and when it leſſens his Appetite, 
to ſhitt it with Liver of Antimony, till 
he recover his Stomach. If the Eye be 
Wollen, hot, clos'd up, and red, or 
hlood-ſhotten, let a proper Medicine be 
torthwith apply'd; which ſee under the 
Head Rheum in the Eyes, For Sore- 
Eyes, Where a Skin is growing over 
them, © Take an Egg, break off the 
© top, get out the Volk, and to the 
White add a little fine powder'd Salt; 
then ſet the Egg on the Fire till it be 
reduc'd to a Powder, which mix 
with a little Honey, and put it 1n- 
to the Horſe's Eye with a Feather : 
But if you find it not ſharp enough to 


EYE 
alone with a Quill : Hobpod)ling, 
Claws ſcraped to Powder, and pur jr, 
oa Quill, and blown into a Man', n. 
{e's or other Beaſt's Eye, is an extra. 
dinary Remedy, which may be hit 
moſt Apothecaries in London. For : 
Blow on the Eye, Take Honey, . 
having added a ſmall quantity of pow. 
der of Ginger, put it into your Horte, 
Eye; or elſe, Take Hogs-lard, vith 
the Oils of Roſes and Elder, of cih 
an equal quantity, melt them toe. 
ther, and anoint his Eye therew!, 
“Some Horſe's have naturally tend; 
weeping Eyes, which will void u 141 
eating Humour; which are calily cue 
by bathing them and the adjacent bus 
with Brandy every Morning and Eren. 
ing. For other particular Medici 
for Diſeaſes in the Eyes; ſee Blood. 
ten Eyes, Blows on the Eye, Film on t.: 
Eye, Inflammations in the Eye, L., . 
rabilis, Lunatic“ Eye c, Moon-Eyes, 

EYE DORMANT, à ſort <& 
Grafting performed in Aug. 
EYE of a Pear, the Extiemity on- 
polite to the Stalk. 
EYE PUSHING, a ſort of Gia. 
ing perform'd in une 
EYE of a Tree, a ſmall poin's 
Knot, to which the Leaves ick, nl 
from which the Shoots or $p:195 po 
ceed, 
EYEBRIGH.T, an Herb ven 
good for the Eyes, Brain and Memory. 
EV E-F LAP, alittle piece of !.« 
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| horſe . 


the other to the Eaſt, which are toe 


ther that covers the Eye of a Coat: 


EYESS or Nyeſs ; a young Hawk 
newly taken out of the Neſt, anden. 
able to Prey for herſelf. It being dit. 
cult to bring ſuch a Bird to perfection, 
ſhe muſt be 2 firſt in a cool Room thi! 
has 2 Windows, 1 to the North, 1: 


open'd and barred over with Laths, -' 
not ſo wide as for a Hawk to get c, 
or Vermin to come in; and the Chaw- 
ber is to be ſtrew'd with freſh Lease, 
c. Her Food muſt be Sparrow“ 
young Pigeons, and Sheeps-hearts; 2" 
her Meat ſhould be cut while ſhe 15 
ry young or little, or ſhred into 17 


eat off the Skin, blow in the Powder | 


Pellets, and ſhe fed twice or thric?? 
( 


EYE 


Nie, according as you find her endure! 


. or put it over. 


E When ſhe is full ſumm'd, and flies 
about, give her whole ſmall Birds, and 
ſometimes feed her on your Fiſt, ſuffer- 
ing her to ſtrain and kill the Birds in 


our Hands, and ſometimes put live 


birds into her Room, and let her kill 
and feed on them; and hereby you will 
not only Neul her, but take her off 


tom that ſcurvy quality of hiding her 


prey; again, go every Morning into 
the Room, and call her to your Fiſt : 
4s ſoon as ſhe has put forth ail her Fea- 
Athers, take her out of the Chamber and 


furniſn her with Bells, Bewets, Jeſles 


and Lines; it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſec] her at firſt, that ſhe may the bet- 


unſeeling have been mention'd, it will 
te proper to ſhew how to Scel a Hawk 


atter the beſt manner. 


Having prepar'd a Needle threaded 
with untwiſted Thread, Caſt your Hawk, 
take her by the Beak, and put the Nee- 


de through her Eye-lid, not right a- 


gainſt the Sight of her Eye, but ſome- 
hat nearer the Beak, but have ſpecial 
care that the Web be not hurt; Then, 
put your Needle thro' the other Eye-lid 
drawing the ends of the Thread toge- 
ther, which tye over the Beak with a 
ſtraight Knot; cut oft the Threads near 


the end of the Knot, and twiſt them 
together, that the Eye-lids may be rai- 
ſed ſo upwards, that the Hawk may 


not {ee at all; but as the Thread {lack- 


When your Ey-/{s is won to the Hand 
ind Fiſt, let her kill ſmall Birds there- 


en, then call her 2 or 3 days or longer, 


tl ihe come far off; afterwards take 
2 live Pigeon tycd by the Foot, and ſtir 


EYE 


prove too hard, and diſcourage her 3 
then let her plume and feed thereupon, 
Whilſtling the while, that ſhe may 
know it another time; that done, Hood 
her, and let her plume and tire a little. 
You may uſe her to Trains of Chick- 
en and Quails ; and when ſhe will ſeize 
readily, ride out in a Morning, and 
with Spaniels ſ:ck ſome Bevy of young 
Quails, advancing your Fiſt aloft, that 
the Hawk may ſee them when they 
{pring, flying her at advantage, and if 
ſhe Kill, reward her ; it ſhe mits, ſerve 
her with the train of a Quail : But for 
your Dogs, let them Hunt on your 
Right-Hand when they Range, but ef- 
pecially when they Queſt and Call, that 
you may the better caſt off your Hawk; 


ter endure the Hood and Handling; and 
the Hood ſhould be a Rufter, one that! ly enter'd, and well noozed, you may 
js large and eafie, which muſt be put hold your Hand low ; but above all, 
on, and pulled off frequently, ſtroaking have a quick Eye to the Spaniels, not 
her often on the Head, till ſhe ſtands' coveting to be too near them, but a 
gently ; and in the Evening unſeel her; little above them, that you may let 
by Candle-light. And now ſceling and, your Hawk fly Coaſting at advantage, 


Jens, ſhe will be able to ſee backwards, 
only, which is the reaſon that the Thread 
is put nearer the Beak. 


tor which purpole, when ſhe is through- 


when the Game, ſprings. 
EYE-WATER for Horſes; is thus 
prepard . ©& Take the Herb Ale-hoof, 
or Ground-Tvy, the Leaf of which is 
ſmaller, thinner, and leſs ſhining, than 
the common. It, but of a ſtronger ſmell ; 
beſides, it dies in the Winter, whereas 
the creeping Ivy reſiſts the Cold-wea- 
ther, and therefore they commit a very 
 oreat Miſtake, who, inſtead of this make 
uſe of Ivy that creeps on the Ground: 
Take I lay, 4 handfulsof true Ground- 
Int, beat it in a Marble Mortar, with 
the Whites of 6 hard Eggs; then add 
half a pint of very clear I#hite-wine, 
* Roſe-water a quarter of a pint, Sugar- 
candy and white Vitrio!, of each an 


** ounce and a half; pound theſe all to- 
e gether, and incorporate them very 
« well with the Peſtie, ſtrewing upon 
e them an ounce of white Salt; Then 
cover the Mortar, and place it in a Cel- 
lar; after it has ſtood there 5 or 6 hours, 
pour the whole Compolirion into a Hip- 
pocras Bag of clean white Serge, and 


ſct aVeilel underneath, to receive the 


till your Hawk bite at, and ſelze it J Water that drops thro', which is to be 


ut be not far off, that you may quick- | preſerved in a Glaſs-Bottle; every Mo:n- 
/ "ip her at the tirlt, leſt the Pigeon ing and Evening pour ſome ot it into 


| the 


i 
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the Horſe's Eye. There are few Rheum, 
which this Water will not cure; but 
if there remain a white Film or Skin 
upon the Eye, you muſt conſume it 
with Powders proper for that uſe, 2. 
For another ſort of Eye-water, being 
a cheap and eaſy Medicine,“ Take a 
piece of Blue or Cyprus Copperas, in- 
« fuſe it in Plantain-water, or that of 
Fennel, or of Eye-bright, Rue, Celan- 
„dine, Roſes, or Chervil, or for want 
« of theſe, in common Water. Pour 
ſome of the blueiſh Infuſion into the 
Eye, as being a Balſamick Aſtringent of 
admirable efficacy againſt Redneſs and 
Inflammations in that Part, applying 
at the fame time a proper Ointment 3 
which ſee in the Article Ointment for 
Rheums in the Eyes. 

EYRE of the Foreſt, the juſtice- 
ſeat or Court, which us'd to be held 
every 3 Years, by the Juſtices of the 
Foreſt, journying up and down for that 
purpoſe. 

EV RI E, a Brood or Neſt; a Place 
where Hawks build and hatch their 
Young. 


F. 


| WY: CK, a Building. 
FABRICKLANDS, ſuch 
Lands as are given towards the re- 
building, repairing, or maintaining of 
Cathedrals or other Churches. 

FACTOR, an Apent for a Mer- 
chant beyond Sea ; one that buys and 
ſells Goods, as a Truſtee for other Mer- 
chants or Traders. 

FACTORAGE, otherwiſe call'd 
Proviſion or Commiſſion, the Wages al- 
lowed to a Factor, i. e. ſo much for 
every 100 Pounds value of the Proceed 
of Goods bought or ſold by the ſaid 
Factor, which is more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the diſtance of the Factory or 
Place of Trade. 

FACTORY, a Place beyond the 
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Seas, where Merchants Factors ref, 
for the conveniency of Trade; 4. 
Company of Factors. | 

FAGGOT of Steel, (in Trafick':\, 
quantity of a 120 Pound weight. 

FALCON or FAUCON, a las 
fort of Hawk. 7 

FALCON GENTLE, a Bird g 
call'd from her familiar, courteous H. 
poſition ; but ſhe is withal, val. 
ſtrong, and better able to endure ſte; 
of Weather than any other Hawk, . 
che choice of one, obſerve that ſe hz 
wide Nares, high and large Eye-lids, | 
great black Eye, a round Head, ſony. 
what full on the top ; a ſhort, thick 
azure Beak, and an indifferent high 
Neck; curled Feathers under the cg 
of the Beak, with a good large in! 
round fleſhy Breaſt : She mult be 40 
ſtrong, hard, ſtiff-banded, broad- ion 
der'd ; having ſlender Sails, full Side: 
long and great Thighs, ſtrong and ſtor 
Arms; large Feet, with the ſear of ti: 
Foot ſoft and blueiſh, black Pounce; 
long Wings that croſs the Train, whic: 
mult be ſhort and very pliable. Asfor 
her natural Inclination, ſhe takes ee. 
light in flying the Hern every way, e. 
ther from her Wings to the Dowr- 
come, alſo from the Fiſt and afore-hand; 
and is moſt excellent at the River or 
Brook, eſpecially at large Fowl ; as th: 
Shoveler, wild Gooſe, c. It ſhe tt 
an Eyeſs, you may venture her at tte 
Crane; otherwiſe ſhe will not be hard 
and bold. And indeed, it may be take! 
for a general Remark, that Hawk 
prove more Valiant or Cowards, a 
cording as they are firſt Quarry'd ; and 
if you take them out of the Evrie be. 
tore they are fully ſummed and hart 
penned, their Wings muſt never be en. 
pected to grow to perfection; bu! hel 
Legs will be apt to wear crooked, and 
their Train; long Feathers and g 
become all full of Taints. 

When you take a Falcon, you mi 
Seel her in ſuch manner, that as tit 
Seeling ſlackens, ſhe may be able to fe 
what Provifion is ſtraight before het 
which ſhe will better do ſo than ane. 
ther way, and be ſure you do not S- 
how to hard. One alſo that is lately r 


wo 
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ken, ought to have all new Furniture; 
ach as new Jeſſes of good Leather, 
E 11iicd Leaſhes, with Buttons at the 
end, and new Bewets. You muſt have 
i {mall round Stick likewiſe hanging 
in a String, with which you are fre- 
I quently to ſtroke your Hawk ; and the 
oftner tis done, you'll Man her the bet- 
ter and ſooner : She is to have 2 good 

Bells, that ſo ſhe may more readily be 
either found or heard when ſhe ſtirs or 
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| Evening, let her plume a Hen's Wing 


likewiſe in Company: Cleanſe the Fea- 
thers of her Caſting, it foul and ſlimy; if 
' ſhe be clean within, give her gentle Caſt- 
ings; and when ſhe is well Reclaimed, 
Manned, and made eager and ſharp ſet, 
you may venture to feed heron the Lure. 

But 3 things are to be confider'd be- 
fore your Lure be ſhew'd her; 1. That 
ſhe be bold and familiar in Company, 
and not afraid of Dogs and Horſes, 2. 


| (crates : Her Hood ſhould be well fa- Sharp-ſet and hungry, having regard to 
© ſhioned, raiſed and boſted againſt her, the hour of Morning and Evening when 
© [yes; deep, and yet ſtrai whey 7 x be- you would Lure her. 3. Clean within, 
E neath, that it may the better faſten a- and the Lure well garniſh'd with Meat 
bout her Head, without hurting her; on both fides : When you intend to give 
and her Beak and Talons are to be a her the length of a Leaſe, you muſt 
little coped, but not ſo near as to make abſcond your ſelf; ſhe muſt alſo be un- 
them bleed: Her Food is to be good hooded, and have a bit or 2 given her 
and warm, twice or thrice a Day, till on the Lure, as ſhe fits on your Fiſt ; 
ſhe be full gorged, conſiſting either of that done, take the Lure from her, and 
Pigeons, Larks, or other hve Birds ; ſo hide it that ſhe may not ſee it; when 
and that becauſe you muſt break her off ſhe is unſeeled, caſt the Lure ſo near 
by degrees from her accuſtomed Feeding. her, that ſhe may catch it within the 
| Whenyou feed her, youareto Whoop length of her Leaſh; and as ſoon as ſhe 
and Lure, as you do by a Hawk, that has ſeiz'd it, uſe your Voice as Falcon- 
© ſhe may know where you will give ers do; Feeding her upon the Lure on 
her Meat; unhood her gently, giving the Ground, with the Heart and warm 
| her 2 or 3 Bits, and putting her Hood | Thigh of a Pullet, 
on again, give her as much more; but After having ſo lur'd your Falcon, in 
be ſure ſhe is cloſe Seeled, and after 3 the Evening give her but little Meat; 
or 4 Days leſſen her Diet. At going to | and let this Luring be fo timely, that 
| Bed, ſet her on a Pearch by you, that you may give her Plumage and a juck 
| you may awaken her often in the Night, of a Joynt next Morning on your Fiſt; 


and gentle : When ſhe begins to feed 
eagerly, give her Sheeps-heart ; and 
{ now you may begin to unhood her by 
Day, but it muſt be done far from 
Company; Feed her and Hood her a- 
gain, and feed her as before; but take 
care you fright her not with any thing, 

when you unhood her; and if you can 
Reclaim her without over-watching. 
Your Falcon muſt be born continually 
on the Fiſt till ſhe be throughly Manned, 
ard induced to feed in Company: For 
| 2 or 3 Days give her waſh'd Meat, and 
then Plumage, accordingly as you e- 
| ſicem her foul within; if ſhe Caſt, hood 
ber again, and give her nothing till ſhe 
bleam after her Caſting ; but when ſhe 
| has Gleamed and Caft, give her alittle 
bot Meat in Company ; and towards 


continuing to do ſo till ſhe grow tame 


when ſhe has Caſt and Gleamed, give 
her a little beaching of warm Meat; a- 
bout Noon, tye a Creance to her Leaſe, 
go into the Field, there give her a bit 
Or 2 upon the Lure, and unſeize her ; 
if you find ſhe is ſharp-ſet, and has ea- 
gerly ſeiz'd on the Lure, let a Man hold 
her, to let her of to the Lure ; then 
unwind the Creance, and draw it after 
you a good way, and let him who has 
the Bird hold his Right-hand on the 
Taſſel of her Hood ready to unhood 
| her, as ſoon as you begin to Lure; to 
| which if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly 
upon it, and haſtily ſeize it, let her 

caſt 2 or 3 bits thereon : That done, 
unſeize, take her off the Lure, and de- 
liver again to the Perſon that held her, 
and going farther off the Lure, feed 
her as before; and ſo daily farther and 
tarther 
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farther off the Lure : Afterwards you 
may Lure her in Company, but do not 


fright her; and having us'd her to t he 


Lure on Foot, do it allo on Horſe- back; 
which may be ſooner accompliſh'd, by 
cauſing Horſemen to be about you, 
when you Lure her on Foot: Tis alſo 
ſooner done, by rewarding her upon 
the Lure on Horſe back among Hor ſe- 
men ; and when ſhe is grown familiar 


Head, while the Holder takes off the cines, with him into the Field, vis 
Hood by the Taſlel ; and it ſhe ſeize ea- ſhe frequently meets with many 408 


dents 


ments. 
Laſtly, if you would have her love Dogs make his Lures, Hoods of all ſorts, le 
as well as the Lure, call Dogs when ſes, Bewets, and other neceſſary Fu. 
See Bithing, niture. Neither ought he to be wir 


gerly on the Lure without fear of a 
Man or Horſe, then take off the Cre- 
ance, and Lure at a preater Diſtance, 


you give her Plumage. 
Enſeaming, &c. ef a Falcon. 


FALCON E R, one that tames, Hawk's Beak, if over-grown, or toc 
manages and looks after Falcons or o- 


ther Hawks. His Buſineſs ſhould be to 
conſider the quality and mettle of his 
Hawks, and to know which of them 
he ſhould fly early, and which late: He 
muſt alſo be fond of his Hawks, pati- 
ent, and cleanly in clearing them from 
Lice, Nits, and the like Vermin ; and 


rather keep them high and fullof Fleſh, 


than poor and low, which makes them, 
ſubject to divers Infirmities. 

Every Night after Flying, the Fal- 
coner ſhould give his Hawk Caſting, 
one while Plumage, ſometimes Pellets 
of Cotton, and at another time Phy- 
ſick, as he finds them Diſeaſed; he muſt 
alſo every Evening make the place clean 
under her Pearch, to the end that by 
Caſting, he may know whether ſhe 


wants Scouring upwards or down-| 


wards : Neither let him forget every 
Evening to Water his Hawk, except 
ſuch Days wherein ſhe has bathed ; at- 
ter which, at Night ſhe ſhould be put 
into a warm Room, having a Pearch 
with a Candle burning by her ; where 
ſhe is to fit unhooded, if ſhe be not Ra- 
mage, that ſo ſhe may prune and pick 
herſelf, and rejoice by enoiling herſelf 
after bathing ; the next Morning he 
ought to Weather her, and let her Caſt, 


given her ſhould be very ſweet. 


broad, he muſt be careful that he 0 np 


| 


| 


pearch his Hawk too high from . 
Ground, for fear of Bating and hrs, 
this way, let ſomebody a foot hold the ing by the Heels, by which means, 
Hawk; and he that is on Horſe-back, | may ſpoil herſelf; but he ſhould can 
muſt call, and caſt the Lure about his powder'd Mummy, and other de 
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if ſhe has not done it already, kes 
her ſtill Hooded till he carry her cal 
the Field: But farther, in Fer6in, }.. 
he muſt take care not to do it , 
ſorts of Meats at a time, and wh , 


If the Falconer has occalion to gg 


ITN 


neither is he to forget to tit 
with him any of his Hawking Imp! 
Laſtly, he muſt be skilfaln 


out his Coping-Irons, to Cope hi 
his Pounces and Talons, as there fi 
be occaſion ; nor ſhould his Cauting 
Irons be wanting. 

FALDAGE, an ancient Privilzz: 
which ſeveral Lords reſerv'd to them: 
ſelves, of ſetting up Sheep-folds © 
Pens in any Fields within their Manours 
the better to manure them ; and thi 
not only with their own, bu: with ther 
Tenants Sheep, which was termed $25 
falde, and in ſome old Charters Fold {:a, 
This Faldage in ſome places is ca..d1 
Fold-conrſe or Free-Hold. 

FALLING-SICKNESS, a D. 
ſtemper that Hens are ſometimes lie 
to. They will fall away ſtrangely, an: 
will not eat; and ſometimes remit 
without Motion, or if they have an! 
Motions, they will be odd and furprit 
ing ones. The Country Houſewirs 
for a long time thought their Pout! 
bewitch'd ; but it is cauſed by Vapour: 
aſcending to their Heads. It common 
ly kills them: It is indeed ditticult to 
Cure. The common Remedy is to c 
oft the Ends of their Claws, and to 
wet them often with ſome Wine, 21! 
feed them with boil'd Barley for 4 r 
Days, and then Purge them with beet! 
and Cabbage, and afterwards to gt 


them pure Wheat, turning them 2 
| UN 
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eo the Yard. They muſt not by any 
ans have Hemp- ſeed. 

FALLING of the Fundament ; 
mes ſeveral ways, either by Weakneſs, 
Horſe being poorly fed, or by ſome 
od, which occaſions a Scouring and 
lux of Blood; againſt which, among 
her things that are preſcrib'd, 1, Take 
arden-Creſſes, and having dryed them 
\ Powder, put up the Fundament with 
dur Hand; and then ſtrew the Pow- 
r thereon 3 after that, lay a little He- 
on; and again, firew more of the 
der, mixing therewith the Powder 
Cummin. 2. Otherwiſe take white 
„ made into fine Powder, of which 
Ly 2 little upon the Gut; then take 
piece of Lard. and having firſt boil'd 
allow-leaves till they be ſoft, let them 
bexten well with the Lard, in order 
be made up like a Suppoſitory, and 
1 on the part once a day, till it be 
hole. 
the green Boughs of - a Willow-tree, 
2 Clean place, to Aſhes ; and after 
e Horſe's Fundament is waſhed with 
ater, ſtrew ſome of the fineſt of them 
jon it, and put it up into its place a- 
in, with your warm Hand; thentye 
wn his Tail between his hinder Legs, 
his Surcingle, pretty ſtraight, and it 
knit very ſtrong again. 4. White 
ther that has been beat and ſearced 
fine, being ſtrewed thereon, and 
ed as the other, is alſo very good. 
Beat 6 Drams of Salt of Lead with 
|t a pint of Goats-milk, or (for want 
that) of Cows-milk, till they be well 
corporated 3 you muſt firſt pound the 
t of Lead in a Mortar, and pour on 
e Milk by degrees, beating and mix- 
p them together all the while, till 
ey be reduced to the thickneſs of a 
quid Ointment : Sometimes the Salt 
Lead imbibes a larger quantity of 
k, than at other times; and there- 
re you muſt pour into the Mortar, 
what is ſufficient to bring it to 
e fore · mention'd Form: Put a Tent 
the Fundament dipt in this Oint ment, 
0 anoint the whole part with it, re— 
wing the Application from time to 
e. It is to be obſerv'd, that when 
calling of the Fundament is occaſion- 
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| ed by the cutting off of the Tail, and 


accompany'd with a great Swelling, 
the Horſe is in a very dangerous Con- 
dition; for tis almoſt ever a ſign of 
a Gangreen in the Tail, that wil! tpread 
towards the Back; and thereto! ce a'ter 
an unſucceſsfultryalof this Remedy, you 
may give him over for loſt. 6. Take 
Powder of burnt Oiſter-ſhells 2 ounces, 
the middle Bark of an Aſh-tree, freſh 
and green, 4 ounces 3 good Honey, a 
quarter of a pound, and half a pound 
of the Leaven'd Dough of a Ryc-loaf, 
ready to be put into the Oven; beat 
the Aſh-bark, and incorporate it with 
the reſt of the Ingredients, without 
heat, to the conſiſtence of a Poultice, 
which muſt be apply'd cold to the Fun- 
dament, and the Application renewed 
every 12 Hours; if you cannot procure 
the Green-bark, you may take the dry, 
diminiſhing the Doſe to 2 ounces, and 


3. Burn a ſmall Faggot, made ſ beating it to Powder. Galen's Cooling 


Cerate, Album Rhaſis, and ſome other 
Galenical Remedies, may be ſometimes 
uſeful in this caſe, but inferiour to the 
other in efficacy. It happens not un- 
frequently, that the Diſtemper conti- 
nues obſtinate, after a fruitleſs tryal 
of all theſe Applications. In this caſe, 
as ſoon as the Inflammation and great 
Heat are remov'd, you may cut off the 
part of the Fundament that hangs out, 
with a ſharp Knife heated Red-hot, ta 
prevent a Flux of Blood. Sometimes 


the Fundament ſhrinks into its place, if 


the Horſe be ſuffer'd to reſt about half 
an Hour ; but half falls out again, it 
you make him Trot 30 Paces, which 
is a ſign of a Fiſtula; and therefore you 
muſt take hold of it when it falls out, 
and tying a ſtrong Pack-thread about 
it, cut it quite off with a red-hot Knife; 
afterwards you are to anoint the Wound 
every day wizh Album-Rhaſes, till the 
Scurf fall, and then rub the Fieſh with 
Siccativum Rubrum. 

FALLING- EVIL, a Diſeaſe ſel- 
dom ſeen in Horſes, being no other than 
the Falling-ſickneſs, proceeding from ill 
Blood, and cold thin Phlegm, gathered 
together in the fore- part of the Head, 
between the Panicle and the Brain, 


which being diſperſed over the whole 
| R Brain, 
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Brain, ſuddenly cauſes the Beaſt to fall, 
and bereaves him of all Senſe for a time. 
Spaniſh, Italian, and French Horſes, are 
more ſubject to this Diſtemper than 
the Engliſh. 'Tis known by theſe Signs: 
When they are Falling, their Bodies will 
gow and quake, and their Mouths 
oam ; and when *tis thought they are 
dying, they'll ſuddenly riſe up and fall 
to their Meat. | 

To cure this Diſtemper, 1. Take a 
pretty quantity of Blood from the Neck, 
and 4 or 5 days after, let your Horſe 
Blood in the Temple-Veins, and on his 
Eye-Veins ; then anoint the Body all 
over with a comfortable Friction; but 
the Head and Ears muſt be bathed with 
Oil of Bay, Liquid Pitch, and Tar mixed 
together, putting {ome of it into his 
Ears ; then make him a Canvas-Cap, 
quilted with Wooll, to keep his Head 
warm ; and give him a Purging or 
Scouring. But if the Diſeaſe continue 
ſtill, pierce the Skin of his Forehead 
with an hot Iron in divers places, and 
anoint it with ſweet Butter; tor there- 
by you'll draw out the groſs Humours 
that oppreſs the Brain; keep him warm 
in the Stable during the time of his 
Phyficking. 2. Others perſcribe a 
Spoonful of the Powder of dryed Miſtle- 
toc, that grows upon the Apple: tree, 
which is ſhaped much like Ivy-leaves, 
to be given him in half a pint of Ca- 
nary. 

FALLOW, being of a paliſh Red- 
Colour like that of a Brick halt-burat ; 
as A fallow Deer. 

FALLOW-FIELD or FAL- 
LOW-GROUND, Land laid up, or 
that has lain untilled for a conſiderable 
time. 

To FALLOW, to prepare Land 
by ploughing long before it is plough'd 
for Secd, to do this twice is to Ti- fal- 
low, and to do it thrice is to Trifallow. 
See Ploughing up of Land. Fora Scald- 
ing Fallow ; fee Sour Lands. 

FALSE QUARTER, (among 
Farriers) a Cleft, Crack, or Chink 
ſometimes on the outſide, but for the 
moſt part on the inſide of a Horſe's 
Hoof, being an unſound Quarter that 
appears like a piece put in, and not all 
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entire; tis accompany'd with à yi. 
Pain, and opening as the Horſe ſers 
Foot to the Ground. Thi: Dift-n.. 
as to the inward Cauſe, is the efetre 
a dry, brittle Hoof, and narrow H 
it comes by ill ſhooing and paring, , 
elſe by gravelling, or a prick wi; 
Nail or Stub, which will occaſion hy: 
ing, and wateriſh Blood will iſſue g 
of the Cleft. For Cure, having cu: 
way the old corrupt Hoof,“ Take n 
* Whites of 9 Eggs, Powadertof | 
* cenſe, unſlack'd Lime, Maſtick, 
s degreaſe and Salt, of each 3 ounx 
“ and mingle theſe together; then; 
in as much Hards as will cover 4 
Fore-hoof, apply it to the Sorrance, : 
all about it lay Swine's Greaſe, an li. 
thick or more; do this likewiſe unix 
neath, and tye all on ſo faſt, a5 thi 
may not be ſtirred for a whole For 
night at leaſt; then apply it freſh a9; 
and the Horſe will require no 0: 
Dreſſing to compleat the Cure. 2.0 
thers recommend the following Meth: 
Draw the Falſe Quarter with a Dr 
ing-Iron, ſo near to the quick, thi 
dewey Moiſture flows out; that Cr 
put a Hoop of Wood near an Inch bra 
and very thin, twice about the Cor 
net, faſtening it on both ſides wit 
piece of Filletting; the Place being ir 
anointed as well as the Hards with t 
following Ointment : “ Take Roots: 
* Harts-tongue, Comfrey and Malo 
of each half a pound : Slice tit 
« {mall, and boil them in 2 quarts 
“ Alicant, till they become ſoft: Ti 
ſtrain them thro' a fine Searcer, : 
add © Venice-Turpentine, new V: 
* BurgundyPitch, of each halt a pou: 
« black Pitch 4 ounces, and a quart 
« the oldeſt Oil-Olive: Melt and d. 
all (except the Turpentine) till they 
well imbodied; then take off the Ve 
{el from the Fire, and flip in your I. 
pentine, ſtirring the whole Compos 
2bout till it be cold. See ©wart 
and Seams. | 

FAMAGUSTA, one of the © 
ſort of early Apples. | 
FAN, an Inſtrument which by ! 
motion gathers Wind, and is ulc!u 
the Winnowing of Corn, 
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To FARCE WOOLL, is to clip 
the upper and more hairy part of it. 
FARCIN, FARCY or FASH- 
Ns, a creeping Ulcer, and the moſt 
thſome, ſtinking, and filthy Diſeaſe 
it can befal an Horſe ; proceeding 
om corrupt Blood engender'd in the 
iy, by over-hears and colds; which 
eins firſt with hard Knots and Puſtles, 
ut at laſt by ſpreading and dilating 
demſelves will over-run the Beaſts 
hole Body: But it commonly riſes in 
Vein, or near ſome Maſter- Vein, that 
is and nouriſhes the Diſeaſe. Some- 
mes tis occaſion'd by Spur-galling 
ith ruſty Spurs, Snaffle, Bit, or the 
ke; as alſo by the Biting of ſome other 
orſe infected with the ſaid Diſeaſe; 
rit it be in the Leg, it may come by 
ne Leg's interfering with the other, 
d ſeveral other ways. 

There are a great many things pre- 
ided for the Cure of this Diſtemper. 
. After the Horſe is Blooded well, for 
outward Application, take Oil of Bay 
d Euphorbium mixed together, and a- 
vint the Knots therewith ; or bathe the 
ace with the Stale ot an Ox or Cow, 
d with an Herb call'd Lions-foot, boil- 
together: or Tallow and Horſe-dung 
elted together ;or burn the Knots with 
hot Iron; or waſh the Sore with Salt, 
Pnegar, Allum, Verdegreaſe, green Cop- 
ras, and Gunpowder, boil'd in Chamber- 
e or a pennyworth of Tar, 2 0 
e Mercury, and 2 handfuls of Pigeon, 
wy, made into a Salve to anoint them 
rh, prove an effectual Remedy. 2. 
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into it a ſmall handful of Sronecrop, it 
will be the better: The Buds of the 
Farcy muſt be waſhed Morning and 
Night with a Water made of green 
Copperas, boiled a little while in a quart 
of Chamberlye; into which, beforeboil- 
ing, you are to put in a good quantity 
of Salt or Brine, 3. The following 
Receipt for outward Application only, 
muſt not be omitted, becauſe it will 
cure not only the Buds of it, but any 
toul Scab, Leproſie, or Mange, viz. At- 
ter you have let the Horſe Blood, take 
3 pints of old Urine, and a pint of Vi- 
negar, or Verjuice, to which add halt a 
v9way of the ſtrongeſt Stalks of To- 

acco you can pet, but let them be firſt 
bruiſed and laid a-ſteep in the Urine all 
night before they areboiled; when you 
have ſo done, ſet this Compound over 
the Fire, and put thereto an ounce of 
Flower of Brimſtone, and boil all toge- 
ther till they come to a quart; then 
ſtrain out the Liquor from the Stalks, 
and anoint the infected Parts there- 
with, till chey be well. 4. But to cure 
this Diſtemper when 'tis in the Head; 
after Bleeding, bruiſe ſo much Howſleek 
and Hemlock as will make 2 Spoonfuls 
of the Juice of each of them, and add 
thereto 2 Spoonfuls of Sallet- Oil; fill each 
of the Horſe's Ears full of it, leaving 
only ſo much room as you may put 
Wooll or Flax upon it, to keep it in the 
better; then ſtitch up his Ears for 24 
Hours, when you may take out the Stuff. 
5. There is is a Drink preſcrib'd for the 
cure of the moſt malignant Farcy, in 


0 accompliſh the Cure with 2 Doſes. 
1s propos'd to take the inner Rind of 


nd the ſame of the Barberrj- tree, of 
ach an equal quantity, and not above 
1 handful in all; boil theſe in · a quart 
t [trong Beer a little while, then take 
ut the Barks, and add thereto ſurme- 
ck, Feaugreek, and 2 Nut-galls pow- 
rd, with the Powder of Grains of 
aradiſe, about an ounce of all of them; 
hich boil in the ſame Beer as long as 
before; then ſweeten the Liquor with 
reacle, and give it your Horſe luke- 
mam in the Morning faſting, and let 


this manner; take the inner Rind of 
the Rasberry-tree, . Herb-grace, Sage, 


der, the inner Rind of the Walnut-tree, Wormwood, Fennel, Lung wort, of each an 


handful, chopp'd ſmall, Anniſe. ſeeds, 
Terbick, Turmerick, and round Birth-wort, 
about 2 ounces of all of them beaten to 
Powder; let the Herbs be boil'd pretty 
well in 2 quarts of ſmall Beer to 1 
quart; then ſtrain it forth, and lip in 
your Powders, It muſt be given cold; 
but the Horſe is to be kept ſparing of 
Meat all Night, and blooded in the Morn- 
ing on both ſides the Neck; Afterwards 
ride him well; give him white Water 
for Drink, but once a day, and that 


um faſt 2 or 3 Hours after: If you put 


luke - warm; let him be kept in the 
R 2 Houſe 
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Houſe with very dry Meat during the 
Cure; exerciſe him pretty much; 
plounce and waſh him often; let him 
reſt 3 or 4 days after his firſt Drink; 
then give him a 2d, and if not cured, 
a 3d, which will certainly do it; and 
when this Drink is given, you may it 
you think fit, Blood him with the end 
of your Cornet in the furrow or the 
top of his Mouth. 6. Another excellent 
Remedy for the Farcin is as follows, 
Give your Horſe Saſſafras-Wood, Sar- 
* ſaparilla, and Guaiacum, in groſs Pow- 
der, of each 3 ounces, in a quart of 
* White-wine; rinſing the Pot and 
Horn with half a pint of the ſame 
Wine ; which he muſt alſo drink, and 
ſtand bridled 6 hours; afterwards give 
him moiſten'd Bran and Hay, and ſut— 
fer him to eat and drink 2 hours: Then 
let him ſtand bridled all Night, as be- 
fore, and take the fame Doſe next Morn- 
ing; continuing the ſame Method 3 or 
if need be 6 Days. When the Knots 
areripe, open them, if they do not break 
of theirown accord, and having drawn 
out all the Matter, dreſs them every 
day with the Ointment of Portugal. 


| 


curing this Malady, is to take a 9; 
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becauſe *tis = to ſour, and 8 7, 
being given, the Horſe is to be pur 
after Purgation, the Decoctions 5. 
be repeated to dry the Habit 9; « 
Body. | 
FARCIN, or WATER 
CIN, comes to a Horſe by hi; fe 
ing upon low, watery Grounds, 288. 
Pits or Holes, where the Graf; pron 
above Water, who in picking ou: 1 
Graſs, licks up the Water ther 
and this will cauſe Horſes ſomctimem 

{ſwell under the Belly and Chaps, wi; 
when pricked with an hot Iron, b 
back again about the length of a H 
2 will iſſue out abundance of n 
low, gray, and oily Water: But pir 
cularly, the uſual and common war 


* 


and {mall Iron-Rod, heated red-ha 
the Fire, wherewith the Farriers 0 
the ſwell'd Parts, and when the 9% 
ter is out, they waſh them (to presa 
Wrankling, and to take out the Fi 
with Chamber-he and Sali, and fon 
Powder of Bole-Armeniach, mixed ame 
it, as hot as may be endur d, for zu 
times. 

FARDING-LAN D, or Fr 


7. In an inveterate Farcin, if the Horſe 
be fleſhy and full of raw, tough and ſli- 
my Humours: ©& Infuſe 10 ounces of 
„ the Shavings of Guaiacum-wood, or 
« for want of that of Box-wood in 9 
“ pints of Water; for 12 hours on hot 
« Aſhes; then boil with a gentle heat 
c jn a cover'd Veſlel, to the conſump- 
« tion of a 3d part of the Water, Give 
the Horſe a quart of the ſtrain d Li- 
quor every Day for 8 Days together, 
keeping him bridled 3 Hours before 
and after; and then purge him, for the 
Decoction attenuates, and prepares the 
Humour for Evacuation. 8. If the 


Horſe be lean, dry and cholerick, | 


Put 4 ounces of Chma- roots, cut ver 
„ ſmall into a large Glaſs-bottle well 
« ſtopt: after they haveinfus'd 15 hours, 
« boil them over a gentle Fire in a co- 
«« yer'd Veſſel, to the conſumption of 
„one half. Give your Horſe a 3d part 
of the ſtrained Liquor luke-warm, eve- 
ry Morning, keeping him bridled 2 
hours before and after. This Decocti— 


of Land; is the 4th part of an \cre, 
FARM, the chief Meſſuage « 
Houſe in a Town or Village, where 
belongs a conliderable Eſtate, et 
Term of Life or Years, at Will. I. 
Rent reſerved upon ſuch a Lea 
ſo call'd Farm, and the Leſſee or Tenn 
Farmer. 
F. ARM. See Ferm. 
FARRIE R, one whole Emp! 
ment is to ſhooe Horſes, and cute ther 
when they are Diſeaſed or Lame. 
To FAR ROW, to bring ber 
Pigs, as a Sow does. | 
FARTHING, a Copper Coin,“ 
leaſt piece of Engliſh Money, and! 
4th part of a Penny. 
FASHIONS, a Horſe Diſcalc. 5 
Farcm. 
FAT, a great wooden Veſſcl, ch 
monly us'd for the meaſuring of 
which contains a Quarter or 8 bulls 
Alſo a large Brewing Veſſel, made 
of by all Brewers to run their Wort 


| 


on {ould beprepar'd freſh every 3 Day . 


Allo a leaden Pan or Veſſel for ay 


FAT 


ng of galt at Droitwich in Hörceſter- 


FAT of Hing. glaſs, a quantity from 3 
dated Weight and a quarter to 4 hun- 
a Weight: Of unbound Books halt a 
und or 4 Bales: Of Wire from 20 
C. Weight: Of Yarn, from 220 
221 Bundles. 
FATHOM, a Meaſure of 6 Foot, 
erally taken for the ſpace compre- 
ea by the utmoſt ſtretching out of 
arms. By this Meaſure all Cables 
other Ship-ropes are meaſur'd, and 
depth of the Sea is ſounded; as al- 
11 forts of Works in Fortification, 


FATHOM of IFood, (in Husbandry) 
rarcel of Wood ſet out; being the 
h part of a quantity call'd a Coal- 


FATTENING of Fowl. 
p/-fattening, 
FATTENINGof Horſes; there are 
wltitude of things preſcribed to this 
; but theſe are experimented to be 
beſt; firſt, take Elicampane, Cum- 
ſeed, Tamerisks, Anniſe-ſeed, of each 
punces, and a handful of Groundſel; 
which boil very well with 3 Heads 
Garlick, cleanſed and ſtamped in a 
lon of ſtrong Ale; then ſtrain the 
quor well, aud give the Horſe a quart 
warm in the Morning; that done, 
e him till he be warm, and ſet him 
hot; continue this for 4 or 5 Morn- 
ps; atterwards turn him to Graſs, if 
be a ſuitable time of the Year ; but 
otherwiſe, keep him within; Over 
d belides the ſaid Drink, take the fine 


See 
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Night; and if you perceive that he does 
not eat his Provender well, then change 
it to another, and let him have moſt of 
that Food he loves beſt. 3. Let your 
Horſe blood, then put half a Buſhel of 
coarſe Bayley-meal into a pail-tul of Wa-- 
ter, ſtirring it about for a conſiderable 
ſpace of time; let it ſtand till it fall to 
the bottom, and pour out the Water 
into another Pail, for the Horſe's ordi- 
nary and only Drink; and make him 
eat the Meat that remains at the bot- 
tom of the Pail, thriceevery day, Morn- 
ing, Noon, and Night; it he refuſe or 
ſeem unwilling to eat the Meal alone, 
mix it with a little Bran ; the next day, 
leſſen the quantity of Bran, and at laſt 
give him none at all; for it ſerves on-; 
ly toaccuſtom him to eat of the Meal 

or inſtead of the Bran, you may mix a 
{mall quantity of Oats with the Meal, 
and diminiſh it by degrees as before. 
It is to be obſerv'd, that the Barley 
muſt be ground every day, as you uſe 
it; for it quickly grows four, after 
which the Horſe will not taſte it. There 
are few Horſes that may not be fatten'd 
by keeping them to this Diet for the 
ſpace of 20 days. Barley ground after 
this manner purges the Horſe, and 
cools his inward parts; but the preat- 
eſt efficacy lies in the Water that is im- 
pregnated with the moſt nouriſhing and 
uſetul Subſtance of the Meal. When 
you perceive your Horſe to thrive and 
grow luſty, you may take him off from 
his Diet by degrees, giving him at firſt 
Oats once, and Barley-meal twice a day; 
then Oats twice, and the Meal once, 


till 


our Horſe be perfectly weaned, 


waer of Flicampane, and the ſame | 

ntiry of Cummin-ſeeds Powder'd, and In the mean time, you may give him 
try time you give him Provender ; Hay, and good Strawalſoit you pleaſe; 
inkle half an ounce of this Powder, but you muſt not ride him, only walk 
i!tle and little thereon, for fear he him ſoftly about half an hour in the mid— 
dad nauſeate it, until it be quite eat-| dle of the day. After your Horſe has 
up. 2. Another way, is to give him eaten Barley-Meal 8 days, give him the 
Mornings together a pint of ſweet following Furgauve, it you find he 
ine, and 2 Spoonfuls of Diapente ſtands in need of it: Take of the 
wed together, for that will take a- fineſt Aloes an ounce and an halt. 
ay all Infection and Sickneſs in the | Agarick, and Roots of Flower-de-luce of 
vard Parts; then feed him with Pro- | Florence, of each an ounce, beat ail 3 
nder at leaſt 3 times a day, viz. Af- to Powder, and mingle them with a 
bis Water in the Morning, after his quart of Milk warm as it comes from 
* ter in the Evening; and at ga Clock at the Cow, if you can procure it; keep. 
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ing your Horſe bridled 6 hours before, 
and 4 hours after the taking of it, with- 
out diſcontinuing his uſual Diet. This 
Purgation will operate effectually, ſince 
the Humours are already prepar'd, and 
the Body moiſten d and cool'd; and 
therefore the Medicine will not occaſi— 
on any diſorder, or heat, and the Horſe 
will viſibly mend. After the Operati- 
on of the Purgative is quite ceaſed, you 
muſt keep your Horſe 8 days longer to 
the Diet, as before. If Horſes of va- 
lue, that are full of Mettle, and of a 
hot and dry Conſtitution, were kept to 
this Diet for a convenient {pace of time 
once every Year, it would infallibly 
preſerve them from ſeveral Diſtempers; 
and it is eſpecially uſeful at the end of 
a Campaign, or after a long Journey. 
If your Horſe loſe his Appetite when 
he begins to eat the Meal, (as it hap- 
pens not unfrequently) you may tye a 
Chewmg-Ball to his Bit, renewing it ſo 
often, till he begin to feed heartily on 
the Barley; for theſe Balls not only re- 
ſtore loſt Appetite, but purifiethe Blood, 
. Diſ-aſes, and contribute to the 
attening of the Horſe, 
FATTENING OF SWINE. 
See Swine, ; 
FATS; to prepare them, that they 
may be in a readineſs upon emergent 
occaſions, take the freſheſt of any of 
them; then take out the little Veins 
and Fibres, and ſeparate your Fat from 
the Skin; afterwards waſh it with clean 
Water, till it be freed from Blood ; that 
done, mix it very well, or bruiſe it, 
and put it into a double Veſſel to melt; 
then ſtrain it into clean Water, and ha- 
ving continued there till it become cold, 
drain the Water from it, and keep it in 
an earthen Pot, in a cool place, tho? 
not too moiſt, and it will hold good 
for 12 months. But Hogs Lard is no 
ways to be kept from growing rank, 
yellow and offenſive to the Smell, but 
by melting it while it is freſh, and then 
immediately to put it up in Glaſs-Bot- 
tles, and ſo keep it cloſe ſtopped, as if 
it were the beſt rectify d Spirit of Wine, 
for the Air preſently corrupts it. 
FAUGH- GROUND, or Ground 


| 


Ying Faugh, is that which has lun! 


FEB 


i 


ear or more unploughed. 
FAWN, (among Hunters) a By 
or Doe of the firſt Year. 
FEABS or FEABERRILCS, , 
Country-word for Gooſe-berrizs. 
FEATHER ma Horſe's Fore | 
&C. is nothing elſe but a turning « 
the Hair, which in ſome reſem dg 
Ear of Barley, and a kind of Qilet-hi's 
in others. When it reaches à ooo 
way along the upper part of the Ne 
near the Main, it is a good Mark, 1; 
if it be on each fide the Neck, tt 
Mark is the better: So likewiſe it th: 
be in the Forehead 2 or 3 ot theſe G. 
ets ſeparate from each other, or ſo jon. 
ed that they form a kind of Ferber, 


or if the like, Mark be upon the ply of 4 


Horſe's Hind-thigh, and upon the back 

part of it near to where the end of H 

Dock or Rump reaches, it is 2 

good Mark. Qu 
EEBRIFUGE, A Medicinetodi iſ" 

away or cure Fevers. + 
FEBRUARY, the ſecond Mon! » 


of the Year, ſo call'd by Numa ben 
pilius King of Rome, & Fetrui:, i. > 
from the expiatory Sacrifices that 4 
then offer'd up for the purifying of 1M ©* 


People. This Menth is uſually ſub" 
to much Rain and Snow, and the Cour * 


try-work of it is to ſow all ſorts 0 
gray Peaſe, Beans, Fetlaces, and Oi: 
Ge. to carry out Dung, and to fta 
it before the Plough, alſo on Palture 
ground, it being the principal time 


that purpoſe; to plant Quick- ſets 1 une 
ly rais d, the Spring being fo near, H 
they will not keep long; to tet Vi and 
low-plants, Poplars, Otiers, and o . 
Aquaticks, to ſow Muſtard and Hem} 1 
ſeed, if the Spring be mild: You! for 
now alſo to feed the Swans, and 1 **/ 
their Neſts where the Floods do 19 *7 
reach them; to half open your paſlag vat 
for your Bees, but continue to «Np "*t1 
weak Stocks; to ſoil Meadows that ci tle 
not be overflow'd or water'd; to ct *fr- 
Moles, and to level Mole-hills; andi 
ther, it is the only time for Plaſ\ing e! 
Quick-ſets, and a good Seiſon iſ ow 
ſhrowd or lop Trees, or to cut s 
pict End 


| 
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pices; Fiſh-ponds may be now ſtored, 
and Fiſh catch'd ; great care 1s like- 
wile to be taken of Ewes and Lambs, 
where they are forward. _ 

As for the Orchard, the Fruit-trees 
and Vines are yet to be pruned; for 
now is the ſcaſon to Plaſh, bind, nail, 
and dreſs, without danger of Froſt ; 
and this is to be underſtood of the 
moſt tender and delicate Wall-Fruit, 
not finiſhed before: Tis to be done 
before the Buds and Bearers grow 
ſwollen : and yet in reſpect to the Nec- 
tine, and the like delicate Wall Fruit, 
the later the pruning the better. Now 
the collatera! Branches of Wall-Fruit 
arc to be apply'd as near as poſlible 
Jan be, to the Earth or Bordets, that 
the Fruit when grown may almoſt 
touch the Earth : Grafts of former 
years grafting are to be remov'd, 
Quick-fets cut and laid, Paliſſado- 
Hedges and Eſpaliers trimm'd, Vines 
yet planted, and other Shrubs; all ſorts 
of Kernels and Stony-Seeds' ſet; alto, 
ſow Beans, Peaſe, Rouncevals, Corn- 
ng, oalletting, Marigolds, Anniſe 
ſeeds, Radiſhes, Parſnips, Carrots, 
Ct. It is alſo now the ſeaſon for Cir- 
c:mpoſition, by Tubs or Baskets of 
Earth, for laying of Branches to take 
Root; to rub Moſs off the Trees af- 
ter a ſoaking Rain, and ſcrape and 
ceanſe them of Cankers, draining a- 
way too much wet from the Roots 
aich you Earth, if any of them be 
uncoverd; cut off the Webs of Cat- 
terpillars, Sc. from the tops of Twigs 
and Trees, to burn; and gather 
Worms in the Evening after Rain. 

The Fruits in prime for this Month 
for Apples, are, the Kentiſh, Kirton- 
Aſſet, Holland- Pippin, Deux-ans, N in- 
ter Queen ing, Harvey: ſometimes Pome- 
water, Pome- roy, Golden-douces, Ren- 
neting, Winter- pearmain, &c. And 
the Pears are, the Bon-Chretien, Hin- 
er-Poppering, little Dagobert, &C. 

And for the Kitchen-Garden, beſides 
de Roots already mention'd, you may 
low Onions, Chibbols, Potatoes, Spi- 
nage, Parſley, Sorrel, Leeks, Wild 

ndive, Marſh-beans, Haſty-Peaſe, Cc. 


| 
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and if there be any Shell-lettices that 
were ſown in Autumn latt in ſome 
well-thelter'd place, they are to be re- 
planted on hot Beds under Bells to 
make them Cabbage betimes: And 
more particularly, ſome of the curled 
bright Lettices that were ſown in Ja- 
nuary are to be ſet again, as turning 
to better account than others. Towards 
the end of the Month, yearly Flow- 
ers, and a little green Purſlain may be 
ſowed, but neither the red nor gold- 
en: Cucumbers and Musk-melons, it 
there be any big enough are replant- 
ed to an hot Bed; ſow allo your hilt 
Cabbages; make the hot Beds you 
have occaſion to uſe for Radithes, 
ſmall Sallet-herbs, c. and to raiſe ſuch 
as are to be planted again in the cold 
Beds. Laſtly, take care to maintain 
the neceſſary heat about your Aſpara- 
gus, and to gather thoſe that are good: 
The product of the Kitchen- Garden 
for this Month, in reſpect to little Sal- 
lets, Sorrel, exc. is very inconſidera- 
ble, and ſo not worth inſiſting on, 
moſt of our ſupply now ariſing from 
the Conſervatory, or Store-houle. 

FEE, Reward or Wages given to 
one for the execution of his Office: In 
Commou Law, it ſignifies all thoſe 
Lands, which are held by perpetual 
Right, only rendring an acknowledg- 
ment of certain Duties or Services to 
a Superiour Lord. 

FEE-FARM, Land held of ano- 
ther in Fee, that 1s for cver, to him- 
ſelf and his Heirs, for a certain yearly 
Rent, more orlels; as to a half, 3d, 
or 4th part of the Value. 

FELLING OF TREES, when 
Timber-Trees are arrived to their full 
Age, perfect Growth, or beſt State 
(which happens according to the va- 
ricty of their Natures, Situation, G. 
or that there is otherwiſe a neceſſity 
of felling them ; the time of the Year 
is to be conſider'd according to the oc- 
caſions, or uſes you have for the Tim- 
ber, for Sale, and preſent Advantages, 
only Oak muſt be felled from Mid-A- 
pril to Midſummer, the Sap being then 
proud, and the Bark eaſy to be taken 

R 4 off, 
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off, which is valuable; but all other 
Timber while the Bark is down in the 
Winter ſeaſon, becauſe the Sap is apt 
to breed Worms; the ſame Rule ſtands 
for all other Trees as well as Timber; 
and even for the Oak alſo, that is for 
a Man's own uſe, it will laſt the 
longer. 

Felling muſt not be practiſed, in the 
encreaſe or full of the Moon, nor in 
windy Weather, atleaſt in great Winds, 
leaſt it throw the Tree before its time; 
As to the manner of felling the great- 
er ſort of Timber-Trees; one of the 
chief things is the disbranching the 
Bole of all ſuch Arms and Limbs as 
may endanger it in the fall; and in 
the greater Arms a nick mult be chopp'd 
under it, cloſe to the Bole, and then 
met with a down right ſtroke, which 
will cut it without ſplitting; In caſe 
the Root he reſerved in the Earth, in 
expectation of a new encreaſe of 
Suckers, then the Tree ſhould be fel- 
led as near the Earth as can be, that 
being the beſt Timber; but when a 
total extirpation is intended, then the 
Tree 1s grubbed up; and 'tis the Ad- 
vice of ſome to break the Trees as 
they ſtand, and the next ſeaſon to fell 
them, which may be very practicable. 
The uſual Rate for ſelling Trees is 
12 d. fer Load, and 3s. a Load hew- 


ing. 
FENCE, a Hedge or Incloſure. 
FENCE-MONTH, the Month 
wherein Deer begin to fawn, during 
which 'tis unlawful to hunt in the Fo- 
reſt It begins June ꝗth and continues 
to July gth. There are alſo certain 
Fence, or Defenſe, Months, or Sea- 
ſons for Fiſh, as well as wild Beaſts, 
as appears by Veſt, 2 C. 13. in theſe 
words, All Water; where Salmons are 
taken, ſhall be in deſenſe from taking 
any Salmons from the Nativity of our 


Jord. unto St. Martin's Day; likewiſe: 


that young Salmons ſhall not be taken, 
nor deftroyed Ly Nets, &C. from the midſt 
ef April, zo the Nativity of St. John 
Bast. 

. FENCES; the improſperous con- 
Aition of Woodlands and Plantations, 


; Of. Fences to preſerve them fron (4 
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| Proceed frequently from the ny 


tel. The Hawthorn, the beſt of cor. 
mon Hedges, is either rais'd of Sees 
or Plants; but ſometimes they dog: 
peep the firſt Year ; the Haw, zt 
many other Seeds, ſleep 2 Year, ut 
therefore are frequently digged vpn 
diſpair, before they have gone the; 
whole time, and ſo of many ode 
Seeds. Columella adviſes the rabbing 
of ripe Hips and Haws into the ci. 
vices of Baſte-ropes, and then burying 
them in a Trench. As ſoon as they 
peep, and as long as they require |; 
they muſt be carefully cleanſed of the 
Weeds for 3 or 4 Years, if in Bech 
| deſign'd for tranſplantation ; by which 
| time, Seedlings will be of ſtature {t 
to remove. It is found by exper. 
ence, that Plants as big as one's TI , 
ſet almoſt perpendicular and fingic, or 
at moſt not exceeding a double Ron, 
| proſper infinitely, and out-ſirip the 
cloſeſt Ranges of our trifling Setz 
which make but weak Shoots, the 
Roots whereof do bur hinder each o- 
ther. But for thoſe that affect, a 
whoſe Ground may require a Bank of 
Earth, as ordinarily the Verges of Cop- 
pices and other Incloſures do, call u 
your Ditch of about 3 foot broad and 
3 foot deep, provided your o!d hold 
it, beginning firſt to turn the Tur; 
upon which lay ſome of the beſt Lan 
to bed your Quick in, and there /#t 
the Plants, 2 in a foot ſpace. Lt 
them be freſh gather'd, ſtraigbt, 
ſmooth, and well rooted, adding nos 
and then at equal ſpaces of 29 0 


{it to the purpoſe, do as much on tit 
other fide, of the ſame depth, . 


30 foot, a young Oakling, Elm Muck 
er, Aſh, or the like, which in time 
will be Ornamental Standards, and 
good Timber. It you would mult: 
| ply your Rows, a foot or ſomewhi! 
| Jeſs above that, of more heaped 
Mould, plant another rank of Sets, !0 
as to point juſt in the middle of the 
void ſpace of the firſt. This for the 
ſingle Foſs ; but if you would fonife 


of ght, 


and planting, and then cap the top 


} form 
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um of a Pyramid, with the wort 
bottom of the Ditch. Some plant 
ow Or 2 on the edge, if the Mould 
good, which ought to be a little 
nened; here alſo, ſome ſet their 
ry Hedge, to defend and ſhade their 
"der Plantation. Let the main Bank 


FEN 
then finiſh your Bank to its intended 
height ; but let not the Plants be a- 
bove 1 foot diſtant. The Seaſon of 
the Work is from the beginning of 
February to the end of March, or trom 
September to the beginning of Decem- 


well footed, and not made with; 


ber ; then guard the top of your Bank 
and outmoſt Verge of your Ditch, 


©, ſudden a ſlope or ſteepne's, which with a ſufficient dry Hedge, interwo- 
ſubject to fall in after Froſts and wet ven trom ſtake to ſtake, to ſecure 
rather, This is good Hnsbandry | your Quick from Cattel. Repair ſuch 
r moiſt Ground; but if the Landa decay, or do not ſpr.ng, by ſupply- 


« high, and is gravelly, the lower; ing the Dead, and trimming the reſt. 
ncing is beſt, which tho' even with After 3 years growth, ſprinkle ſome 
e Area or Ground-plot it ſelf, may Timber or Fruit-trees among 'em from 
preſerv'd with Stakes and a dry your Nurſeries. The greateſt dexteri- 
age. Weed it conſtantly for 2 or ty is required in Plathing your Hedge, 
Years, eſpecially beſore Midſummer, after 6, 7, or 10 years: Therefore in 
1d chiefly of the great Dock and February or October, with a very ſharp 
bile, In Herefordſhire, it has been Hand-bill, cut off all ſuperfluous 
conſtant practice among Husband- Sprays and Stragglers, ſearch out the 
n, to plant a Crab-ſtock at every principle Stems with a keen light 
foot diſtance in their Hedges, by | Tenet, cut em flant-ways cloſe to 
hich means they are provided with ! the Ground, ſo far till you make them 
advantages for the grafting of Fruit. comply handſomely, which is the bett 
me cut their Sets at 3 years growth, ; direction, that done, lay them from 
en to the very ground, and find that i you ſloping as you go, folding in the 
a year or 2, it will have ſhot as leſſer Branches that ſpring from them, 
uch as in 7, had it been let alone. and at every 5 or 6 toot diſtance, 
hen the Hedge is about 6 years ſta-{ (where you find an upright Set) cut 
re, get it plaſh'd about February or| off the top to the height ot your in- 
lobe / by ſome skilful Country man.] tended Hedge, and let it ſtand as a 
dme have brought thoſe Hedges tofſtake to fortifie your Work, and re- 
incredible Perfection, by the Rural| ceive the turnings of thoſe Branches 
y of Plathing, better than by Clip- | about it. Laſtly, at the top, which 
g. In Scotland, by tying the young | ſhould be 5 foot high, take the long- 
boots with bands of Hay, they make] eſt, ſlendereſt, and moſt flexible Twigs 
e ſtems grow ſo cloſe together, as which you reſerv'd, and being cut as 
encloſe Rabbets in Warrens, in- {the former, where need requires, bind 
ad of Pales. in the extremity of all the reſt ; and 
Tie common way of quicking isIthus the Work is finiſh'd. This being 
5: In a Ground which is more dry | done very cloſe and thick, makes an 
n wet, (for wat'ry places it abhors)|impregnable Hedge in a few years, 
the firſt row of Sets in a Trench] and may be repeated as you ſee occa- 
about half a foot deep, even with|fion. What you cut away will make 
e top of the Ditch, in a floping|dry Hedges for young Plantations or 
ure; then raiſing your Bank about | Fuel. Oak is to be preſerv'd for Stakes 
ſoot upon them, plant another row, | in this Work; but in mooriſh Ground, 
as their tops may juſt peep out 0-| Withy, Aſh, Maple, or Hazel, driven 
fl the middle of the Spaces of your well in at every yard diſtance, both be- 
row; cover theſe again to the] fore and after they are bound, till they 
glut or thickneſs of the Other, place] take the hard Earth. Even Plathed 
zd rank oppoſite to the firſt, and N Hedges need ſome tinall Thorns * ” 
| | | al 
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laid over them, to protect the Spring 
from Cattel, till fortify'd. Infloping 

our Windings, let it not be too low, 
A ſo as it may not hinder the moun- 
ting of the Sap. If the plaſh be of 
an extraordinary Age, wind it at the 
nether Boughs all together ; cut the 
Sets as directed, and ſuffer it rather to 
hang downwards a little, than riſe too 
forwards ; afterwards twiſt the Branch- 
es into the Work, leaving a Set free 
at every yard, beſides ſuch as will 
ſerve for Stakes. When (as it often 
happens in old neglected Hedges) there 
are great Trees or Stubs, that com- 
monly make gaps for Cattel, cut them 
ſo near the Earth, till you can lay 
them a-croſs, that the top of one may 
reſt on the root of the other, as far as 
they extend, ſtopping the Cavities with 
their Boughs and Branches. 

Incloſures may be made of Crab- 
ſtocks, only planted cloſe to one ano- 
ther, than which, there is nothing 
more impregnable and becoming ; or 
you may ſow Cider-Kernels in a Rill, 
and Fence it for a while, with a dou- 
ble dry Hedge, not only for a ſudden 
and beautiful, but a very profitable In- 
Cloſure ; becauſe among other Bene- 
firs, 'they'll yield Cider-fruit in abun- 
dance. 

In Devonſhire, the Inhabitants Build 
2 Walls with their Stones, firſt ſetting 
2 edge-ways ; and then 1 between, 
and ſo as it riſes, fill the interval or 
coffer with Earth, to any height and 
breadth at pleaſure; and as they Work, 
beat in the Stones flat to the ſides, fo 
that they'll ſtick for ever. This is the 
neateſt, moſt ſaving and profitable 
Fencing imaginable, where there is a- 
ny ſtore of Slatty Stones: It becomes 
not only the moſt ſecure to the Lands, 
but the beſt for Cattel to lye warm 
under the Walls; and upon theſe Banks 
they not only plant Quick-ſets, but 
Timber-trees, which thrive excceding- 
ly, being out of all danger. The Py- 
racantha, Paliurus, and the like more 
precious ſort of them, might eaſily be 
propagated by Seeds, Layers, or. cut- 
tings into plenty ſufficient even to ſup- 
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ply theſe vulgar uſes : Thus mighty, 
berries be now and then inler;e 
mong our Hedges, which with the He 
Haws and Cornel-berries, do we! 
light Lands, and would rather bepu 
ted South, than North or Welt. don 
mix their Hedges with Oaklings, A 
and Fruit-trees ſown or planted, uh. 
is a laudable Improvement; thy | 
thers recommend Sets all of one h 
And indeed, Timber-trees in + 
Hedge, tho' Cotemporaries with 
do frequently wear it out ; {uc; 
Plantation therefore ſhould rather N 
at ſome yards near the Verges, th 
directly in them. When you pn 
any of the moſt robuſt Foreft-trz 
eſpecially Oak, Elm, or Cheinut, 
competent ſpaces, and in rows, 30 
ſhould open a Ring of Ground, u: 
bout 4 foot diſtance from the Str 
and prick in Quickſet-plants, whid 
may a while after, be kept clipped q 
what height you pleaſe. They s 
be exceeding beautiful to the H 
prove a good Fence, and yield uſt 
Buſhes, Bavins, and if unſhorn, H 
and Haws, in abundance. 

In Cornwall, the Husbandmen {: 
cure their Woods and Lands with his 
Mounds, on which they plant Acorn 
ſo that the Roots of their Sprouts bi 
in the leTer Mould; and form a 4» 
ble and durable Fence. They likes: 
make Hedges of prickly Furies, 
which they have a taller ſort. Sec?“ 
res. | 

A conſiderable Fence may be 1 
made of Elder, ſet of reaſonable |u! 
Truncheons, much like the Willow. 

FENNEL; a ſweet-ſcented He! 
only propagated by Seed that is [inu 
longiſh, oval, and ſtreaked with gre! 
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ith gray ſtreaks; tis one of our $8 
furnitures that is ſeldom tranſplaue 
and reſiſts the cold of the Winter 

is ſowed in Beds, or Borders, {p11 
again when cut; and its youngeſt 
tendereſt ſhoots are the beſt : Its &. 
is gathered in Auguſt, and agrees V: 
enough with any fort of Grout 
The tender ſprouting Tufts and Lea" 


being minced are eaten alone with 
| 
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var, or Oil and Pepper, and the 
n eat the branched Stalks all the 
nter long: But obſerve, there is a 
ſmall green Worm, which ſome- 
nes lodges in the Stem of this Stalk, 
ich is to be taken out, as the red 
e in that of Cellery. This Plant is 
ectual againſt the Stone, as alſo to 
E.coke Urine ; the Root of it is open- 
„ and the Leaves good to clear the 


. 
EENNELAPPLE or ANIS- 
PPLE, is ſomewhat ruſſety and of 
gray Colour, near that of a Doe's 
ly: it never gro ws big, and inclines 
2 long Figure; its pulp is very fine, 
e Juice much ſugared and perfumed 
ieh a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from 
ence it derives its Name: Tis 
god the beginning of December, and 
eps till February, or March ; a very 
ety Apple every way; but that tis 
t to wrinkle and wither, 
FENNIGREEK or FE N U- 
RE EK, an Herb ſo call'd from its 
owing in great abundance, in ſeve- 
| Parts of Greece; the Plant and Seeds 
every much us'd in Phyſical Com- 
pſitions. 

FENNY-LANDS, are of z ſorts, 
Thoſe that are only drowned by 
Ip-land Floods and great Rains: be- 
g of a very large extent, and ſituate 
pon great Levels, ſo that the Water 
annot run off from them, till the dry 
eather helps to dry it up. 2. Thoſe 
dat are conſtantly wet, only in dry 
mes ſhallower than in wet. In Drain- 
g either of theſe ſorts of Land, 2 
ings are to be obſerv'd ; firſt, the 
ying of them abſolutely dry, which 
an only be affected by the Method 
roduced for the Draining of Boggy 
ands under that Head; or 2Cly, on- 
the diverting of the Land-Floods, 
uns, c. that fall on them; the for- 
er makes a perfect Cure, and the 
ther only renders the Land ſervice- 
de in dry Seaſons, and leaves the 
Water for the Sun to dry up: You 
hou1d therefore conſider the loweſt 
art of the Ground, and take care to 
ary off the Land-Floods and Streams 
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that way, before any attempt in order 
to a thorough Draining, leſt your 
Pains and Coſt prove altogether un- 
ſucceſsful. It this Point be brought to 
bear, then let your principal Drains 
be made wide and deep enough to 
carry off the Water from the whole 
Level, and as ſtraight as is poſlible, 
conveying all your ſmall Drains into 
the middle one, which is the chief 
Article of the Work; ever obſerving 
to keep the ſaid Drains largeſt at the 
Mouth, and to narrow them by de- 
grees, as they run more up into the 
Lands, which Drains ſhould always be 
kept cleanſed in Spring, and Autumn 
from Mud, Weeds, exc. 

FERM or FARM, a Houſe or 
Land, or both taken by an Indenture of 
Leaſe, or Leaſe Parole by word of 
Mouth. In the Northern Parts of 
Great-Britain, this is call'd 4 Tack, in 
Lancaſhire, A Ferm-holt, and in Eſſex, 
A Wike. We alſo find locare ad Fir- 
mam, {ſometimes to ſignify among o- 
thers, as much as to let or ſet to Farm 
with us; and the Reaſon may be 
grounded upon the ſure Hold ſuch Per- 
{ons have above Tenants at Will. 

To FER MENT, to rife or puff 


up as Leaven or Yeſt does ; to work' 


as Ale, Beer, Cider, or other Liquors 
may do, ſo as to clear itſelf from 
Dregs and Impurities, 


FERN, or FEARN, a wild 


Plant very common in dry and barren 


Places, and diſtinguiſh'd into Male and 
Female: Tis one of the worſt of 
Weeds, and as hard to deſtroy, where 
It has a deep Soil to root in, the Roots 
of it in ſome Grounds being found to 
the depth of 8 Foot : The beſt Cure 
is often mowing it while in Graſs, and 
if it be plough'd up, plentiful Dung- 
ing thereof and Alhes are very good; 
but a moſt certain Remedy for it is 
Urine. However, Fern cut when the 
Sap Is in it, and left to rot upon the 
Ground, is a very great lnprover of 
Land; for if burnt when ſo cut, its 
Aſhes will yield double the quantity 
of Salt that any other Vegetable can 
do. In ſeveral Places of the ers 

the 
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the Inhabitants mow it green, and 
burning it to Aſhes, make thoſe Aſhes 
up into Balls with alittle Water, which 
they dry in the Sun, and make uſe of 
them to waſh their Linen with, look- 
ing upon it to be near as good as Soap, 
for that purpoſe. 

FERRET, a little Creature like 
a Weeſel that naturally breeds in Erg- 
land, tho' not in our Neighbouring 
Countries, and 1s tamed for the bene- 
fit of ſuch as keep Warrens, and o- 
thers. Tis an audacious little Beaſt, 
and an Enemy to all others but of its 
own kind, ſucking their Blood, but 
not eating their Fleſh : The Body is 
longer for the proportion than the 
quantity may afford ; the Colour va- 
riable, but moſt commonly of a yel- 
lowiſh Sandy, like Wooll dyed in U- 
rine ; the Head little like a Mouſes; 
ſo that wherever ſhe can put it in the 
whole Body enters eaſily ; the Eyes 
are ſmall, but fiery, like a red-hot 
Iron, and therefore they moſt clearly 


ſce in the dark; their Voice is a Whi- 


ning cry without changing ; and they 
have only 2 Tecth in the nether Chap, 
ſtanding out but not joyned, or grow- 
ing together. The Males Genitals are 
of a bony ſubſtance, therefore always 
Ai{f, and of equal bizneſs, and the 
pleaſure of Copulation is not in the 
faid part, but in the Muſcles, Tunicles 
and Nerves ; the Female hes down 
aud bends her knees and cries like a 
Cat: she goes 4 Days with her 
Young, and brings forth 7 or 8 at a 
time, which continue blind 5o days 
after they are Litter'd ; and within 40 
days aftcr they can ſee, they may be 
uſed as their Dam for Frofit and Re- 
creation when tamed. They are fed 
wuh Milk or Barley-bread, and they 
can faſt a very long time. In i eirgo- 
ing they contract their long hac! mak- 
ing it ſtand upright, and in he middle, 
round like a Bow] ; Mh they are 
touched they ſmell like a Martern, and 


they ſleep very much. 


Now when the Warren er has occa- 
ſion to uſe theſe Animes, he firſt 


makes a noiſe in the Warren to fright- Rats Salt, and put thereto a que 


| 
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ten what Conies are abroad into ti, 
Boroughs, and then he pitches 
Nets; after which he puts his Fer 
into the Earth, having Bells abou 
Neck, whoſe Mouth muſt be must 
ſo that the Ferret may not ſeize. 
frighten the Coneys out of their 1. 
and afterwards be driven by Dos; ue 
the Nets, or Hays ſo planted tor then 7 

FETCH, or FITCH, a 5% 
whereof there are ſeveral forts ; i: 
the chiefeſt are the Winter and Gum. FI 
mer Fetches ; the one being Sown ye. Mic: 
fore Winter, and bearing the extrem. 
ty of the Weather, and the other g 
ſo hardy, and Sown in the Spring ; 
they are a good ſtrong nouriſhing Fu, 
to Cattle, either given in ſtraw ot u. 
out, and are propagated after the m2 
ner of Peaſe. 

FEVER, an inordinate Motten 
and too great heat of the Blood, 2: 
company'd with Burning, Thirf: 4:4 
other Symptoms. This Diſtemper 1 
Horſes comes by hard Labour or Lt. 
exciſe, as of too much Travelling, a! 
zipecially in hot Weather; and ſon 
times by the extreme heat of the sn, 
as alſo extremity of Cold: Now ud 
then it is bred of crude or raw D. 
geition, which happens by an ov: 
greedy eating of ſuch Corn as was nt 
throughly dryed or cleanſed : Andie 


Diſtemper diſcovers it ſelf, when ben 
Horſe continually holds down luis H 
and is not able to lift it up; his 1:8" 


are ſo ſwell'd that he cannot eaſily oP" 
pen them for Mattery Stuff, and is 
falls away in his Fleſh ; his Lips 2:08" 
whole Body is laſh and teeble, *" 
Stones hang down, he covets muct to” 
lie down, and often to riſe again. 
the Ague come with a cold 1'it, ern 
ſhake and quiver, and when that F* 
ver, he'll burn; his Breath wi! *F* 
hot, and will fail, his Flanks beat, a:"< 
he'll feel as he goes; he will co" 
much to drink, and continually he 
his Mouth in the Water, tho be Ct! 
but little. N 

To cure this Diſeaſe, 1. Take . 
ther Oz! of Vitriaol, or of Sulpiur, 0 


ick 
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fn; Beer, and give him from 50 to 
. 100 Drops thereof to drink every 
Morning, till you find his Fever abate ; 
bit have a Care you do not touch 
Fur Linen or Woollen with them, 
li; they'll ſoon eat them full of holes: 
Of the 3, the Salt Spirit is molt adviſe- 
we to be uſed. 2. An ounce of Dia- 
ente, Bay-berries, and long Pepper, halt 
in ounce of each; as much of the 
en Shell of an Oiſter burnt and beat to 
Frowder; and half an ounce of Diaſ- 
Lrlium, being all put together into a 
cuart of ſfrong Beer, may be given 
hour Horſe luke- warm, when you find 
m to want it; ordering him Mhire- 
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| Cows, Oc. which befals them in the 
heat of Summer, by Driving, or hard 
Labour, or by drinking cold Water 
when they are excecding hot; ſo as at 
firſt to cauſe a Fit of ſhaking. The 
Signs thereof are, That the Beaſt will 
be very heavy in the Head, have his 
Eyes ſwollen, and extreme heat in his 
Body, and his Hair will ſtand of a 
ſweat on his Back. To Cure it, 1. 
Cut the beſt Graſs, and give him ſome 
Lettice among it to cool his Body; 
next Morning let him Blood in the 
Neck-Vein, and give him the Juice of 
Purſlain mingled with Gum Dragon, 
Anniſe-ſeeds, and the Powder of Da- 


dne and Honey to preſerve his Sto- mask-Roſes, into which put a quart of 
bach, and a Cordial of brown Hou- ſtrong Ale, making it ſweet with Ho- 
Tould-Bread boil'd in Beer, and (wee- ney; then mix all together, and give it 
dend alſo with Honey, which Drink him 3 Mornings after one another to 
* cauſe him to Sleep and Sweat, exc. drink luke-warm; keep Lim warm, 
But if you perceive it does not, then and he'll do well. 2. Another good 
e him ſo much Powder of Poppey- | Receipt for this Diſtemper either in 
led, as will lye upon a Six-pence in 2; Winter or Summer, is to Let him 


I 
4 


ake him ſleep ſoundly. 


Hogs ; the ſigns whereof arc, that 
ney hang down their Heads, or bear | 
t a-fide ; or when in Feeding and 
ture, they ſuddenly run, and as ſud- 
nly reſt again, falling on the Ground 
zit they were aſtoniſhed and giddy; 
Plervation therefore is to be made 
ach fide the Beaſt holds up or hangs 
e head on, ſo that you let him Blood 
In the Ear on the other fide, and o- 
en the greateſt Vein under his Tail à 
ngers from the Rump or Buttock ; 


me Wand or Twig, to the end it 
ay bleed the better : 
LCl10n after Blood is drawn, begin to 
ell, you muſt cloſe it together, by 
ncing about the Tail the Bark of a 
ow or Elm; after which he ſhould 
e Kept in the Houſe a day or 2, and 
de warm Water mixed with a pound 
„ Uitley-meal, to drink. 

ther are larger Beaſts exempted 


* 15 


ai de ſame Malady, ſuch as Oxen, 


tit ſhould be chafed or beaten with 


Then if ne 


orns full of Small- beer, one at each Blood firſt, and then give him a Drink 
oftril; or for want thereof, a Spoon- of a quart of Ale, with 4 Roots of 
Fil of white Poppey-water, Which will Plantain, and 2 Spoonfuls of the beſt 


London-Treacle, and let his Meat be 


This Diſtemper is alſo incident to alſo ſprinkled with Water. 


The harmleſs Sheep are alſo liable 
to this burning Evil ; ſo that when 
you tind 'any of them Sick, change 
their Paſture, and ſeparate them from 
the reſt ; but care mult be had to un- 
derſtand from whence the Diſtemper 
proceeds: If from Cold, drive then: 


to ſhelter; if from Heat, feed them in 


ſhady cool places; then take Pulett- 
Royal, ſtamp it, and mix the Juice 
with half a pint of Water and Vinegar, 
and give it with an Horn lukewarm. 
FEVER PUTRID ; this kind 
ot Fever commonly attacks young Hor- 
ſes, eſpecially thoſe who are vigorous 
and of a lender make. It may cu 
be known by theſe ſigns : Fe hangs 
down his Head as if he were quite 
flupid; is hardly able to keep his Eyes 
open, and feels as he goes, by rcaton 
Ct the aſcent of Vapours 10 the Brain; 
his Tongue and Roof of his Mouthare 
| black: th, rough and dry; there 1s : 


great heat Over 2)! his Bedy; his Hues 
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are red, his Breath ſhort and ſharp, 
and his Flanks beat violently. For 
the Cure you muſt immediately let 
him Blood, ſometimes in the Neck, 
Temple, or Eye-Veins, and ſometimes 
in the Brisket, Flanks, or Veins of the 
Thighs. The Bleeding gives vent to 
and leſſens the overflowing, and faci- 
litates the motion of the Humours: It 
prevents the breaking of the Veſſels, 
allays in ſome meaſure the Ibullition; 
tempers the Heat, and by taking away 
part of the cauſe of the Diſtemper, 
gives Nature opportunity to ſubdue 
the reſt. But you muſt allow the 
Horſe no more Nouriſhment than 1s 
juſt ſufficient to keep him from ſtar— 
ving. Green Barley, Dandelion, and 
the tops of Vine leaves, are very pro- 
per in this caſe; or, for want of theſe, 
a little moiſten'd Bran, Bread, and a 
very ſmall quantity of Hay: For his 
ordinary Drink, boil 2 ounces of white 
Jartar beat to fine Powder in 2 quarts 
of Water, for a quarter of an hour; 
then pour the Decoction into a Pail- 
ful of Water, with a handful of Barley- 
flour, and let him drink as much as 
he pleaſes. 2. Put a quart of Water 
with 2 ounces of Salt of Tartar into 
a brazen Pot with a cover, and ſet it 
over the Fire till the Salt be diſſolv'd; 
then pour the Water into a Pail, and 
after the ſame manner diſſolve an 
ounce of Sal Armoniack beaten to Pow- 
der, in another quart of Water; mix 
this laſt Solution with the former, and 
fill up the Pa'l with common Water; 
if your Horſe refuſe to drink it, add 
a little Barley-flour to qualifie the 
unpleaſant taſte. This Drink will 
allay the heat of the Fever, quiet and 
ſtop the fermentation and ebullition 
of the Humours, provoke Urine pow- 
erfully, and wonderfully eaſe the fick 
Horſe; you muſt therefore always 
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it wi .h 


will give eaſe to the Horſe withor 
heating his Body; yet it muſt no: 5 
uſed daily. 5. For another Cly/ter. tas 
a ſuſſicient quantity of the emer? 
or toft'ning Herbs and Fennel-fee ber 
with an ounce and a half of Sal. 
chreſtum, and 2 handfuls of whole ha 
ley; boil them, and add to the (tar; 
Liquor Ol of Roſes and Violets, of ena 
4 ounces, Benedictum Laxativin, | 
ounces, or extracted Caſſia 3 ounce 
repeat it ſeveral times every day. T: 
Clyſter diſcharges the Impurities on 
tain'd in the Bowels, and comforts! 
ſuperior Parts; you may alſo rub yo. 
Horſe againſt the Hair, to open! 
Pores, and let out the fuliginous 
ſooty Vapours contain d under! 
Skin. But after all, if the Fer 
continue 3 days without intermiſſ: 
it is a fatal ſign; for in the ſpaceof ti: 
time, the Liver of the Horſe is qu! 
burnt and conſum'd by the violent 
of the heat. For other Medicines! 
cure Fevers. See Cordial Potion 4 
Puroes. 

FEVER occaſion'd by Forde! 
For the Cure of this Dittemper, | 


pour a little of this Febrifuge into the 
Water you give him to drink, neglect- 
ing the uſe of Sal-Prunelle, ſince it is 
not convenient to confound Remedies ; 
for this Febrifuge excells all the reſt 
that can be preſcrib'd. 3. Take Aſſa- 


* Injet a Clyſter of the emol 
„ Decoction, with half a pound 
Honey luke-warm; or boil an d 
of Crocus Metallorum powder 4! 
in 5 Pints of Beer for half à 0 
ter of an hour: After it is el, 
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ſetida and Savin, both in Powder, 8 


ſtrain the Liquor thro' a Li 
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Joth doubled, and add a quarter 
of a pound of Butter. Inject the 
Ude luke- warm at 4 a Clock in the 
Rfemoon, and at 6 make uſe of the 
Ewing Remedy, keeping the Horle 
died till 8. 2.“ Take the diſtilled 
. waters of Carduus Benedittus and 
&« <cabious of each 6 ounces: Waters 
„of the Queen of the Meadows, 
Cinnamon and Succory, of each 4 
dbunces: Confeétion of Alkermes, 
„ without Musk or Amber-grcaſe, an 
ounce; Venice-Treacle haita Dram, 
„ and powder of oriental Saffron 6 
Grains. Give this Compound with a 
Nom, rinſing the Horn and the Horle's 
doth, with a © Mixture of the W1- 
ters of Carduns Benedictus, SUCCO- 
ry and Scabious, of each an ounce 
nd a half. Next day, at 4 in the 
\fternoon, inject the above preſcri- 
ed Clyſter, and at 6 let him Blood 
n the 2 Plat-veins of the Thighs, 
Keeping him Bridled 2 hours after: 
Repeat the Doſe of the Remedy 2 or 
d umes, but not the Bleeding without 
Fecellity. In the mean while let your 
orſe eat a little Hay, continue Cly- 
ters often, and likewiſe frequently 
van his Mouth “ with Verjuice, 
* dalt and Honey; and for his ordi- 
* nary Drink, infuſe in a Pailful of 
Water, the Dough of a Penny-loaf, 
which 1s far better than Flour, 
. For another Remedy, “ Take the 
Waters of Scorzonera, Queen of the 
Meadows, Carduns Benedittius and 
Scabious, of all 2 pints and a half, 
* diſſolving in the ſame an Ounce of 
the Confection of Hyacinth, with- 
out Musk or Amvber-greaſle, and 
one Treacle-pill in Powder; Mix 
nd give this Potion with a Horn in 
be Morning rinſing the Pot, Horn and 
orle's Mouth with half a pint of 
ud Succory-Warer, and keeping him 
rdied 3 hours after. At Night inject 
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and ahalf of Sal Polychreſtum, and 
half an ounce of Pulp of Coloquin— 
' tida, without the Seeds, boil'd in 
' { pints of Beer, half a quarter of an 
hour; difſulying in the ſtrained Li- 
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| ** quor, a quarter of a pound of good 


« Hopuleum. The frequent repetition 
of this Clyſter will very much pro— 
mote the Cure. See Decottion Lieu- 
tenant's againſt Fevers in founder'd 
Horſes. 

FEVERFEW, an Herbof aclean- 
ling and opening Quality, counted ex- 
cellent for all Diſeaſes of the Mother, 
and good againſt Fevers, Double Fe- 
verfew, in Latin, Parthenium flore ple- 
no, is like the ſingle, only the Flow- 
ers are thick and double; being white, 
and ſomewhat yellow in the middle. 
They are encreas'd by Slips that run 
to Flower in Auguſt. 

FELWMETS or FEW MISH- 
| NG (among Hunters) the Dung of a 
Deer. 

FIANTS or FUANTS, the 
Dung of a Badger or Fox, and of all 
Vermin. 

FIBERS or FIBRES, the 
threads or haii-like Strings of Muſcles, 
Veins, Plants, Roots, exc. 

FIG, a well known Fruit: Alſo a 
Diſeaſe in Horſes which bears its Name 
from a Wart or broad piece of Fleſh 
growing upon the Fruth towards the 
Heel, and in ſhape reſembling that 
Fruit: It comes by reaſon of ſome hurt 
received in the Foot, being not tho- 
rovghly cured, or by a Stub, or Nail, 
Bone, Thorn, or Stone, and ſome- 
times by an over-reach upon the Heel, 
or Fruſh. The general Cure is to cut 
away the Hoof; ſo as there may be 
a convenient ſpace betwixt the Sole 
and the Hoot, for the eaſter effecting 
it; then bind a piece of Spunge cloſe 
on the Part, which will eat off the Fig 


to the very Root, and heal the Sore 
with a Green Ointment. Otherwiſe 
it may be cut cloſe with an Inciſion- 


Knife, or burnt off with an hot Iron, 
which is the better way; For 2 days 
after, lay tried Hogs-greaſe thereon 


Ciyſter luke-warm, „of an ounce |to take away the Fire; that done, take 


che tops of the angrieſt Nettles that 
can be found, pound them very ſmall 
and lay them upon a Linen-Cloath, 
juſt the bignels of the Fig; then ſtrew 
Powder of Verdegreale upon the chopt 
| Nettles, 
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Nettles, (which muſt be done before 
you lay it on the Sorrance) and fo 
bind it upon the Part, renewing it eve- 
ry day till the Hoof has recovered the 
Fire. There are alſo certain big and 
hard Excreſcences call'd Figs, com- 
monly faiten'd on the inſide of one of 
the Jaw bones, and yet no Sign at all 
of the Glanders. They may be remo- 
ved by the Inciſion-knife, and the 
Roots of them eaten away with Pow- 
ders; but the neateſt Method is by ty- 
ing them hard about the Roots in the 
decreaſe of the Moon, with a thread of 
Cri m ſon- ſilk, and then anointing them 
every Day with the Juice ot Purſlain. 
FIG-APPLE; its Tree yields no 
Bloſſoms as is uſual with all other Ap- 
ens neither has the Fruit any 
ore or Kernel in it, reſembling a big, 
and diffzring from other Apples; yet it 
is a very good Table-Fruit and Laſting, 
FIG-INDIAN, a Plant, the Leaves 
of which ſpring out of one another, 
from one Leat ſet in the Earth, that 
takes Root, and puts forth others : 
They are thick, flat, round-pointed, 
and of a pale-green, at whole Tops 
in Fare break forth Flowers, ſet with 
2 rows of pale-yellow !.eaves, with a 
yellow thrum ; and when they are paſt 
the head they tood on, grow bigger 
in form of a Fig, but never come to 
perfection in Ergland. This Plant is 
to be ſet in Pots, and Houſed in Win- 
ter, or elſe the Froſts will deſtroy it. 
FIG-T RE. E, is a Plant that pro- 
duces its Fruit without Flowers, the 
Fruit growing at the Foot of the 
Leaves, and ripen one after another. 
It isa common Practice to plant them 
againſt Walls; but they will grow well 
enough in Standards; It bears twice 
a year, and the greateſt Art in their 
management is to preſerve the ſecoud 
Figs during the Winter that they may 
be kept in health to ripen early the 
ſucceeding Summer. It thoots forth 
Its leaves in the Month of May, and 
the Fruit in ſome places in July. 
FIG-TREE, ſhould be planted in 
a very warm place, againil a Wall, 
defcuded from the North, and Norch— 
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Eaft Winds, every old Tree where 
will yield plenty of Suckers, 4; ,, 
raiſe new ones, If ſmall F771, . 
planted in Pots, or large Boxc:, 308 
the manner of Orange: trees, aud 
put into ſome Houſe from the bea. 
ning of November till April, witho, 
Fire, or any other Curioſity, you may 
have early Figs, and perhaps, a fun. 
Crop: But when they are taken c 
from thence, let them be ſet unde; 
South- Wall, and if the Nights pne 
Froſty, they muſt be taken in tr] 
or 4 Nights: They ſhould be Water 
at firſt ſetting out, and weekly ate, 
and oftener when they are towns 
ripening. Here it is obſerveable, tix 
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this Tree will not admit of Prunne 
as other Trees do; that is to ſay, 1; 
tender Branches are not to be ſhon. 
en'd, becauſe it puts forth its En: 
chietly at the extremities of the |: 
Year's Shoot, and generally at the} 
laſt Eyes; fo that if you take zwi 
any part thereof, you cut off and de 
ſtroy ſo much Fruit. However, . 
ſhould not hinder you from tage 
the great Wood entirely, or fro ci" 
ting ſome of the weak ſmaller 199! 
as cloſe to the Root or any great Wos 
as is poſhble; theſe being ot 10 uk 
but to draw the Sap quite out. Ti 
Work is to be done no car'tcr tl 
the latter end of March, for fa: d 
Froſts and cold Rains; only t at 
viſeable to tack its beſt and bigzi! 
Branches cloſe to the Wall in Nozen 
ber, for the better ſheltering of ths! 
from extreme Froſts in the Winte 
The great blue Fig, is moſt in eſſzen 
and next to it the Dwarf-blue t!! 
being much leſs in Tree and Fr! 
but better taſted, and ſooner Kg 
The Fig-Tree dreads the gieat C9. 
of Winter, which are capable of Ut 
ing its whole Head, unleſs extrem: 
well covered; it is likewiſe fubjcct 
the ſame Seaſon, to have the 10: 
Part of its ſtem gnawed by Nate 
Garden-Mice ; which makes it ! 
away and die. | 

To eat too many of the Trat“ 
this Tree, is prejudicialto the Som 
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-1 otherwiſe ; and 'tis neceſſary, 
hon they are eaten, to drink fresh 
cr after them, whereby they find 
. eatier deſcent into the bottom o. 
de Stomach, and their heat 1s allay'd 
- cle Pomegranates may be eaten 
er them, and other Food, ſauced 
zun the juice of Oranges and Sorrel 
FILACEO US, (among Hera 
% full of Filaments, 7. e. 1mal) 
breads or things about the Roots of 


ants, 

FILANDERS; are Worms as 
111] as a Thread, and about an Inch 
ng, that lye wrapt up in a thin Skin 
r Net, near the reins of an Hawk, a 
pt from either Gut or Gorge; you 
y know when a Hawk is troubled 
crewith, by her Poverty, ruſtling her 
ain, ſtraining the Fiſt, or Pearch 
th her Pounces; and laſtly by croak- 
z in the Night, when the Flanders 
rick her; The Malady ſhould be re- 
jedicd betimes, before theſe Worms 
re enlarged themſelves from their 
oper ſtation, roving elſewhere, to 
Ke Hawk's utter Deſtruction: They 
ut not be killed as other Worms 
Fe tor fear of Impoſthumes from 
er Corruption, being incapable to 
I away with the Hawk's Meat; but 
.y ſlupify them, that they may be 
ienfive but ſeldom; and that is done 
us; take a Head of Garlick, cutting 
Fay the outmoſt Rind; then with a 
din heated in the Fire, make holes 
| ſome Cloves; and ſteep them in 
uz days; after that, give your Hawk 
ot the Cloves down her Throat, 
for forty days, ſhe will not be 
oubled with Flanders; beſides, if ſhe 
low, a Cloye of this Garlick once 
Month will not be amiſs, by way 
prevention, 2. Others preſcrihe 
e following Medicine: © Take 6 
Cloves of Garlick boil'd in Milk, 
tl they be very tender, which then 
ke out and dry the Mili out of 
mem; that done, put them into a 
*oonful of the beſt Oil of Olives 
that can be got; and when lhe hath 
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but be ſure it be warm Meat, and not 
much; keep her warm that day, for 
tear of her taking cold; give her the 
Dil with the Garlick, and obſerve, that 
ney mult ſteep all night. 
FILBERDS; the beſt ſort of 
mall Nuts, are worthy to be planted 
n Orchards or Gardens, and are rais'd 
rom Nats ſet in the Earth, or Suck- 
ers from the Roots of an old Free, 
Ir may be grafted on the common 


f Hazle-Nut; They delight in a fine, 


mellow, light Ground, but will grow 
almoſt any where, eſpecially if detend- 
ed from violcut and cold Winds. the 
Tree is eanly propagated, bears well. 
and is of 2 {orts, the White, and the 
Red; but the former is the ben. Thiere 
is alto another kind, call d, The Fil- 
berd of Conſtantinople, the Leaves and 
Fruits whereof, are bigger than either 
of the former; and betides theic, an 
excellent large plump Nut, that has 
an excellent Kernel, the belt of which 
have a very thin Shell. 

Their Fruit is more nouriſhing than 
the common Nuts, yet hard to digeſt, 
and cauſe Windineſs, which begets 
much Choler, and pains in the Head, 
clpecially if too great a quantity of 
them be eaten, and too Often; as a 
remedy for that, ſuch as are treth mult 
be taken, and in the Summer ſteep'd 
in Water, with a little Sugar on them: 
and the dry only in Winter. Young 
Men, and thoſe that Labour, and 
have a ſtrong Stomach, may eat them 
often, | 
FILBERPD-T RE E, is of 3 Sorts; 
the White and the Red and that of Con- 
ſtantinople. They may be rais'd of 
Nuts ſet in the Ground, or Suckers 
from the old Roots, or they may be 
grafted on the common Hazle, they 
delight in a fine, light, mellow ground; 
but will grow almoſt in any Soil, cl- 
pecially if defended from cold winds. 

Elbe d- Trees will wake a very good 
Hedge; and ſome fay, that thoſe rais'd 
from Kernels wil be Frees in leſs time 


chan Off- ſets: vet others ſay that they 


ll . 4 8 R . _ " 
„ five her them in the morning, [have found by experience that Suckers 
V feed het not ti,! 2 hours atier; Itaken off with aimolt any dutng of a 
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Root will ſooneſt make a Hedge. At 
the End of 3 Years they mult be cut 
down within a handful of the ground, 
and in 3 years more, they will make 
an hedge 9 or 10 foot high, which 


without being cut down they would 


not do ſo beautifully under 8 years. 
They ſhould be planted at about 2 
foot and a half diſtance one from ano- 
ther, and every year the Sucker, and 
every thing that puts forth mult be ta- 
ken off within a Foot of the Ground, 
and this will cauſe them to cut pretty 
cloſe, and keep fill'd ſo near the bottom, 
without which an Hedge can never 
be beautiful. 

And to prevent Gaps you ſhould 
draw ſome ſtrong Boughs a little Slope- 
wiſe; hut in a line with the middle of 
the Hedge, and tye them with Wil- 
lows to ſome able Branch of the next 
Tree; and at ſuch diſtance as beſt fills 
up the Gap. 

The Hedge muſt be clipt to preſerve 
its Beauty; but it mult be done earlier 
in the Seaſon, than any other Garden- 
trees, becauſe it is the firſt that blows. 
Being thus manag'd in 16 or 17 years 
the Hedge will riſe to 15 foot high, 
and their heads will be as equal as any 
that are not clipt at top; but in 20 
years time they will grow naked at 
the Bottom. 

But about that time if they be 
plaſh'd and laid as quick Hedges, it 
will preſerve it for the firſt year 
beautiful at 5 foot high, which will 
grow faſter than the old did, as ha- 
ving old Roots it wilt continue 
fll'd to the Bottom, and cut fine 
as the former, for above 20 years 
more. And if care be taken for the 
firit 2 or 3 years after it is laid to take 
away all ſuch Suckers as grow from 
the bottom, unleſs ſuch as riſe in a 
Line, by ſuch time as the old Layers 
decay there will be a young Hedge 
from the upright Shoots for 20 years 
more, all old Layers be taken out, 
and theſe Roots willj laſt 50 or 60 
years. 

FILLET, an Apple of 2 ſorts, in 
great eſteem for its delicate vinous 


Juice; the Summer-fillet yielding! 


fine, and put into the Eye, is likes 


grees, they ſtir and work them w. 
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quor for preſent uſe, and the W 
fillet for laſting Cider. 7 
FILLETS, the Loins of a Hy; 
which begin at the place where 1: 
hinder-part of the Saddle reſts. 
FILLY-FOAL, a Mare-c} 
FILM, a thin Skin within the g. 
dy, dividing ſeveral parts of the # 
In Plants, that thin woody $;» 
which ſeparates the Seeds in the Pg; 
and keeps them a part. 
FIL M White (upon à Here Eg: 
may be remov'd by lifting up the E 
lid, after the Eye has been 1; 
with Wine, and ſtroaking it ga 
with ones Thumb with Wheat 
Common Salt or Salt of Lead, 9 


proper to conſnme a Fim: Or y; 
may put a little Salt into your yy! 
in the Morning faſting, and after! 
diſſolv'd, wath the Horſe's Eye n. 
your Spittle : But above all, there is; 
thing lo effectual as Sal Armen 
beaten and put into the Lye, and: 
peated every Day, till the [11m be! 
ken off. 
FIMASHING, (among Hiztr 
the Dunging of any fort ol v 
Beaſts. 
FINARY, the ſecond Forge 
an Iron-Mill, where the Pigs 2 
work' into groſs Iron, and prepat 
for the Chafery : It is an open Hen 
as well as the latter, on which! 
Workmen place great heaps of“ 
coal, and behind, Bellows, like n 
of the Furnaces, but nothing neu 
large: They firſt put their Pigs 109 
placing 3 or 4 of them together 
hind the Fire, with a little of one? 
thruſt into it, where ſoſt ning bye 


long Bars of Iron, till.the Metal! 
together with a round Maſs or Luz 
which they call a Half-bloon; * 
they take out, and giving it 4 
ſtroaks with their Sledges, they © 
it to a great weighty Hammel, 
by the Motion of the Water 
where applying it dexreroully ! 


Blows, they preſeptly beat it 0 


0 
0 
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ui the Finary again, and heating it red- 


obs in the ends. Laſt of all, they 
ne it other heatings in the Chafery, 
"1 more workings under the Ham- 


FIR 
chick ſhort Square, which they put 


„ they work it out under the ſame 
immer, till it come into the ſhape of 
zu in the middle, with 2 ſquare 


er, till they have brought their Iron 
0 Bars ot ſeveral ſhapes and ſizes, in 
ch faſhion they expole them to 


FINGERS-BREADTH, a Mea- 
de of 2 Barley-corns in length, and 4 
4 tide to ſide. 

FIR or FIR-T REE, (in Latin A- 
i is ealily rats'd of the Kernels and 
u;s which may be got out of their 
ones and Clogs, by expoling them a 
de before the Fire, or warm Water, 
| they begin to gape, and are ready 
diver themſelves of their numerous 
zrdens, There are 2 principal ſorts 
f Fir, the Male, and Female: The Male 
bizoer, more beautiful and tapering, 
an harder Wood, and more rough 
e. One fort call'd the Spaniſh Fir, 
ir: its Leaf hke Roſemary, with a white 
b underneath; this is ſuppos'd to be 
e Female, and is much the ſofter and 
liter, That which Workmen cal] 
e Dram, and comes from Norway, 
no, ſtraight, clear, and of a yellow 
4 more Cedar-colour, is preter'd be- 
re the White, for Flooring and Wain- 
ting. Thoſe of Pruſſia and Norway 
beſt for Maſts, except thoſe of New- 
gland, which are preferable to al]. 
here are Fir- Trees of wonderful talneſs 
the Highlands of Scotland, but grow 
unacceflible places, yet it's thought 
5 might be come at by Induſtry. 
w the Seeds in Beds or Caſes at any 
e during March; when they peep, 
tend them carefully with Furzes, or 
ke Fence, from Birds, which are 
to pull them up. The Beds muſt 
helter'd from the Southern Aſpect, 
h ſome Screen of Reed, or thick 
«pe; ſow them in ſhallow Rills not 
ve half an Inch deep, and cover 
a with fine light Mould; when they 
* riſen a Finger in height, ſift ſome 
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| Pines, which are apter to ſwag: You 
may tranſplant them at 2 or 3 years 
growth; when they have got good 
root, they'll make prodigious Shoots, 
but not for the firſt 3 or 4 years. They 
grow in moiſt, or barren, yrave', and 
poor Lands, if not over- ſundy «nd |icht, 
and without a loamy Lig ire: Before 
ee if for large deligns, turn the 
Ground up a foot deep, ſowing or ſet— 
ting your Seeds at a hands-breadth di- 
ſtance, and riddle Earth upon them: 
In 5 or 6 Weeks they will peep. When 
you tranſplant, water them well before- 
hand, and cut the Clod about the Root, 
as you do Melons, out of the hot Bed, 
and knead it cloſe to them, like an Hg. 
Thus they may ſafely be ſent many 
Miles; but the tops muſt not be bruis'd, 
or cut, for that dwarfs them tor cver, 
One kind will take of Slips or Layers, 
interr'd about the latter end of Argn/t, 
and kept moiſt, 

The beſt time to tranſplant them is 
the beginning of April. They thrive 
mainly in a ſtiff, hungry Clay, or rather 
Loam, but not in an over-light or rich 
Soil. Fill the holes therefore with bar- 
ren Earth, it your Ground be improper 
of itſelt; and if the Clay be too ſtiff, 
fill them with alittle Sand, removing 
the Trees with as much about the Root 
as is poſſible, tho! the Fir will better en- 
dure a naked tranſplantation, thin the 
Pine. If you muſt needs tranſplant to- 
wards the latter end of Summer, lay a 
pretty deal of Horſe-Litter upon the 
Surface of the Ground to keep off the 
Heat, and in Winter the Cold, but let 
no Dung touch either Stem or Root: 
They may allo be ſowed in February, 
They will make a ſhoot the firſt year 
of an Inch, next an handful, the 3d 
year 3 Foot, and thenceforward above 
2 Yard Annually. When you tranſplant 
— or Pine- trees, never diminiſh their 
Heads, nor be buſie with their Roots. 
If you find any of them bruis d or much 
broke, it is proper to ſear them with 
a hot Iron to prevent their bleeding. 
When you disbranch them, do it with 
| great caution about March, or elf: in 
September; then it is beſt to prune up 
the Side-Branches cloſe to the Trunk, 
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cutting off all that are above a year old; dry, is everlaſting, and agrees beg 9 
if you ſufler them toolong, they'll grow |the Glew of any Wood. It is 16 K 
too big; and the Scar will be more apt |cellent for Beams, and other Tim... 
toſpend the Tree in Gum; upon which work in Houſes, being both ligt: --: 
accident, rub over their Wounds with [exceeding ſtrong. It's pod ty; * 
a mixture of Cow-dung. The Fir: land Bolts ot Doors, as w*!! 55 to; tte 
grow talleſt, being planted reaſonably Doors themſelves; and for the fer 
cloſe together, but ſuffer nothing to ſot Coaches. Moſt part of Vers 14 
thrive under them: They affect cold, | Amfterdam is built on Piles of +: 
high, and rocky Grounds ; yet thoſe | Timber driven into Boggy-places; the 
which grow on the more Southern|being no fewer than 13659 greu h 
Quarters, thrive beſt, and make the ſot it under the New Stadt-houte of 4 
bett Timber: They abhor all dunging, [ſkexdam. It's beſt of any for $:1%; 
nor w1ll they endure much to have the ſing. An incredible Sum that 1 5 
Farth open'd about their Roots for Ab- ported hence for this Timber, «x 
Iaqueation. A Fir, for the firſt half do- year to the Northern-Countrics, mat 
zen years, ſeems to ſtand, or at leaſt be ſav'd, were we induſtrious at Hom: 
makes no conſiderable advance; but |Moſt of our Pot-aſhes we have g 
when thro ly rooted, comes on won- Fir, as alſo Torches. Bartholmis, in 
derfully. Sir Norton Knatchbuil had a|Medicima Danorum, diſclaims gun 
Fir-Treeof his own railing, that ſhotno |uſe of Hops in Beer, as of a Men 
jets than 60 Foot high in little more than |and Peſtilential Influence; and ne 
20 Years; and in Hare-fuld-Park in the|of it, would ſubſtitute the Shaving: « 
County ot Middleſex, there were two |Deal-Boards, which, he fays, pivc: 
Trees planted in 1603, that are now [grateful odour to the Drink; and y 
goodly Maſts, the biggeſt being B1 find by experience, how Soveraivntlo 
oot high, and contain by Calculation, ;refinous Woods, the tops ot 7:32 
146 Foot of good Timber. None of Fir, are againſt the Seurvy, Crane 
theſe Mountain- Trees ſhould be piant- [rhe Kidneys, &c. The Bark of Pn 
ed deep, but as ſhallow as may be for [heals Ulcers, the Inner-rind cut (nm: 
their competent ſupport; tho' Fir may bruis'd and boil'd in ſtore of Water, | 
be ſucceſstully propagated of Layers. excellent for Burns and Scalds, v2! 
It's ſuppoſed formerly they grew plen- the Sore with the Decoction, udn 
tituily here, becauſe of the multitudes jplying the ſoften'd Bark. The cit. 
of them ſornd bury'd under ground in [water of the green Cones, takes 21 
Cumberland, Cheſhire, Staffordſhire, and |Wrinkles in the Face ; dipping Ci: 
Lancaſhire. In Scotland, there's a beau- therein, and laying them on it, . 
titul hr, or rather Pine, vehich grows |good Coſmetick. The Kernels ne 
upon the Mountains, the Seeds of which, ſadmirable uſe for Emulſions, and p: 
Mr. Evelyz preterr'd to all others, be- tations of them improve the 
cauſe, ſays he, they grow very erect, | their Balſamick Smell. | 
fix themſelves ſtoutly, and need no ſup-| Thar call'd the Spruce Fir 15 e. 
port, Fir rets quickly in Salt-water, | good for railing Eſpalters, and the bett 
but not ſo ſoon in freſh. *Tis uſeful |is to make the Borders of good E 
for the upper Parts of Merchants|to have healthy young Firs, thi 
Ships, becauſe of its lightneſs. Fir is|Plants of 2 fizes, the largeſt 3 and 
exceeding ſmooth to poliſh on, and | half or 4 foot, the leſſer 2 foot; 
theretore does well under Gilding-| firſt to be planted about 8 toot a{unc 
work: It takes Black equal with the| with the {maller ſize planted betwe 
Pear-tree: It is ſerviceable to Carvers, | great care muſt be taken of them! 
for Capitals, Feſtoons, nay Statues, eſpeci- I the; firſt years, to water and keep! 
ally being gilded; by reaſon of the eaſi- clean from Weeds; but «they f1:0% * 
nets of the Grain to work, and to take the be clipp'd juſt againſt Winter, or 
T'coieyery way. The heart of Deal kept cauſes the Tice to look fuſt) i. 
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of Winter; yet if it be done a 
after Midſurnmer, they appear of 
vey beautiful Green. The benefit 
F advantage of this ſort of Fir 
dre than any other, is, that it will 
ate cutting or clipping better, 
that after clipping it thickens 
4 being for this uſe the beſt fort 
Ever-greens, and of the moſt ſpee- 
rowth., 

FIRF, one of the 4 Elements, as a 
oenoſtick of the Weather, is conſi- 
-4 1n this manner: That if Coals of 
eine very bright, and the Flame 
ne to and fro, or that of a Candle 
b, tis an indication of Wind; 
when in Chimneys, Fires burn 
iter than ordinary, and with a 
umuring noile, it denotes Tem- 
te, But when Bunches like Muſh- 
ms grow on the Wick of a Can- 
or Lamp, it preſages Heat; as 
? ſhining much, or ſcalding or 
ing more than ordinary, toreſhews 
jd; and the contrary, denotes the 
nrrary, And farther, the crackling 
breaking of Wood in the Fire 
te than uſual, ſignifies Wind, as a 
mes caſting forth many ſpark- 
does the ſame thing; whereas, if 
Oil ſparkle in the Lamps, or Afſh- 
coagulate or grow in lumps, they 
ode Rains; and the Hire's burning 
ently in cold Weather, and ma- 
z a noiſe like the treading of 
ow, is an uſual preſage of Snow 
ing. 

FIKKIN, a fort of liquid Meaſure 
£4 part of a Barrel, containing 8 
L.ons of Ale, Soap, or Herrings, 9 
ons of Beer, and 104 Gallons of 
mon or Eels. 

FISH; as to the quality of breeding 
mM, tis ſcarce to be found out by any 
nun Symptom; for ſome very pro- 
mg Ponds do not prove ſerviceable 
+ Way. One of the beſt Indications 
breeding Pond, is when there is 
od ſtore of Ruſh and Grazing about 
With gravelly Shoals, ſuch as Horſc- 
5 ulualiy have; ſo that when a Wa. 
takes thus to breeding, with a few 
5 and Spawners, 2 or 3 of cach, 
Ne Country may be ſtock'd in a 
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ſhort time. Fels and Perch are of ve- 
ry good uſe to keep down the ſtock of 
Fiſh ; tor they prey much upon the {pawn 
and try of bred Fiſh, and will probably 
deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. As 
tor Pike, Perch, Tench, Roach, exc. 
they are obſerv'd to breed inalmoſt any 
Waters, and very numeroufly; only Eels 
never breed in ſtanding Waters that are 
without Springs; and in ſuch are neither 
found nor encreaſe, but by putting in, 
yet where Springs are they are never 
wanting tho' not put in. And, which 
is moſt ſtrange of all, no Perſon ever 
law in an Fel the leaſt token of propa- 
gation, either by Milt or Spawn; ſo 
that whether they breed at all, and how 
they are produced, are Queſtions equal- 
ly myſterious, aud never as yet re— 
{olved. 

For the Method of feeding Fiſh, take 
the following Remarks; 1. In a Stew, 
30 or 40 Carps may be kept up from 
October to March, without feeding; and 
by fiſhing with Tramels or Flews in 
March or April, you may take from 
your great Waters to recruit the Stews z 
but you mult not fail to feed all Sum- 
mer from March to October again, as 
conſtantly as cooped Chickens are ted, 
and it will turn to as good an account, 
2. The Care of feeding 1s beſt com- 
mi:ted to à Butler or Gardiner, who 
ſhould be always at hand; becauſe the 
conſtancy and regulatity of ſerving the 
Fiſh, conduces very much to their well 
cating and thriving. 3. Any fort 
of Grain boil'd is good to feed with, 
eſpecially Peaſe, and Malt coat le ground; 
the Grains after Brewing while treſh 
and ſwreet are very proper; but 1 Buſhel 
of Malt not brew'd will go as far as 
2 of Grains; Chippings of Bread and 
Orts of a Table, ſtcep'd in Tap-drop- 
pings of ſtrong Beer or Ale, are excel- 
ent food for Carps; Ot theſe the quan- 
tity of 2 Quarts to 30 Cups every 
Day, is ſufficient, and ſo feed Morning 
and Evening, is better than once a Day 
only. 4. There is a ſort of Food for 
"1h that may be called Accidental, and 
is no leſs improving than the beſt that 
an be provided; and that is when the 


?auls happen to receive the Waſh of 
83 Com 
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Commons, where many Sheep have pNeighbour-Victuallers, who Y 
Paſture, the Water is enrich'd by the willing for a ſmall confideraryg, ., 


Soil, and will teed a much greater Num- 
ber of Carps than otherwiſe it would 
do; and farther, the Dung that falls 
from Cattel ſtanding in the Water in 
hot Weather, is alſo a very great Nou- 
riſhment to Fiſh. 5. More particularly, 
the moſt proper Food to raiſe Pikes to 
an extraordinary fatneſs, is Eels, and 


without them 'tis not to be done but 


in a long time; otherwiſe ſmall Pearch- 
es are the beſt Meat you can give them. 
Lreams put into a Pike-pond, breed ex- 
ceedingly, and are fit to maintain Pikes, 
that will take care they ſhall not en- 
creaſe over-much ; the numerous fry 
of Roaches and Rouds which come 
trom the preater Pools into the Pikes- 
Quarters will likewiſe be good Diet 
tor them. '6. Pikes in all Streams, and 
Carps in hungry ſpringing Waters, be- 
ing fed at certain times, will come up 
aad tuke their Mear almoſt from your 
Hand; and it is a diverting Object, to 
{ee the greedineſs and ſtriving that will 
be among them for the good Bits, with 
the boldneſs they'll attain to by con- 
ſtant and regular Feeding. 7. The moſt 
convenient Feeding-place 15 towards 
the Mouth of the Pond, at the depth 
Of about half a Yard; for by that means 
the Decp will be kept clean and near, 
as it were a Parjour to retire to, and 
reſt in: The Meat thrown into the 
Water without other trouble will be 
pick'd up by the Þiſh, and nothing ſhall 
re loſt ; vet there are ſeveral ingenious 
Devices for giving them Food, efpeci- 
ally Peaſe; as a 1quare Board let down 
with the Meat upon it by the 4 Cor- 
ners, whence a String comes, made 
faſt to the end of a Stick like a Scale, 
which may be readily managed. 8. 
When Fiſh are fed in the larger Pools 
or Ponds, where their Numbers are al- 
fo great, there will be ſome Expence 
as well as Pains ; but as ſoon as they 
are taken out, and it appears how they 
are thriven, you'll allow both well em- 
ploy'd. Either Malt boiled or freſh 
fira.ns, is the beſt Food in this caſe, 
and what is not ſupply d from your 
own Mauticen-houſe may be had of 
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throw into the Water, at a... 
pointed, a certain quantity every . 
ing. Thus Carpe may be fed au 
like Capons, and Tenches will («+ , 
well, but Perch are not for à Sten 
Feeding-time. 

As to the Benefits that redound t= 
the keeping of Fiſh, belides tur 
your Table, obliging your Friend ;;; 
raiſing Money; your Land will |, 4; 
ly improv'd, fo as to be really wy 
and yield more this way, than | ; 
other Employment whatſoever - }, 
ſuppoſe it even to be Meadow 0 2 
per Acre; 4 Acres in Pond, will reran 
you every Year 1000 fed Carpe t;, 
the leaſt ſize to 14 or IF inches lone 
betides Pikes, Perch, Tench and 6» 
Fry : The Carps are Saleable, and u 
bring 6 4. 9 d. and perhaps 12 d. apt 
amounting in all to 25 J. which: 6 
F 5. per Acre, a large Charge of Cur 
age only to be deducted. Now, int: 
ſelling of Fiſh, obſerve that it is bet: 
be content with the Market: price,; 
moſt are for other vendible Commod 
ties: Thus for Carps, between 13, 14 
and 16 Inches, meaſuring from Not 
end to Tau-end 12 d. is a good Price 
ſelling to the Nobility or Gentry mz 
produce 14. nore, and may mean 
up to 17 Inches; but never promi: 
dove 20 turn'd of 16, in 12 Score. 
ther conſiderable Advantages, belt 
the main Deſign, are as follow:, ! 
When a great Water is delign to! 
brought, you take the firſt Spit of t 
Ground upon which the Bank 15 4 
ſtand, and trem the Pan of the Pon! 
Now in caſe you convey the Earthta 
en thence to ſome Place where 1t 1! 
be eaſily remov'd upon your Tug 
land, let it lye there to rot the S0d, a 
there is not a better Manure to be had 
being alſo more than pays the Chay 
of Digging and carrying it off. 2.16 
gain the making of Stews, and it m 
be other Ponds for the convenience“ 
your Cattel, all at one Expence; i 
you are obliged to dig Clay and Li 
tor your Bank, it is as ealily 448 


where it docs this, as other wile 
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Soil about the Waters be in any 
it may be planted with 
yield a certain yearly 
4. The Feed of the Pond when 
L dry, and the Corn, i. e. Oats which 
don may have upon the bottom, tho' 


If the Soil 
wle Moorilh, 


op. 


der Mud, is very conſiderable. 5. It 
[irtel graze near your great Pools, 
kc delight to come and ſtand in the 
er, lich conduces much to the 
\iving of your Beaſts, as well as to 
i Feed of your Fiſh by their Dung- 
2, as has been already hinted ; it is 
terefore adviſeable to have Ponds in 
2w-paſtures and Grazing-grounds. 6. 
to the ſowing of Oats in the bottom 
fa Pond; take care to dry your great 
ner once in 3, or at molt 4 Years, 
ad that at the end of January or be- 
inning of March; which, (if the Year 
o not prove very unſeaſonable) will 
e time enough. After Michaelmas fol- 
wing, you may put in a great Stock 
j*f Fiſh, and thin them in ſucceeding 
Fes, as the Feed declines, See Pond 
aad:. | 

FISHING for Carriage ; When 
dur Fiſhing is in order to remove tar, 
whether the Waters are great or ſmall, 
t muſt be done in Winter, between the 
it of October, and the laſt of March, 
{the colder the Weather is the bet- 
. Here one great Caution is, not to 
undle, batter or bruiſe the Fiſh, for tis 
ertain that in ſuch a caſe, they will 
0: thrive upon tranſplanting ſo well 
5 others : As ſoon then as your Pond 
drawn, take them out of the Water 
vi Hoop-nets fixed upon Staves a- 
ut 10 Foot long, and 10 or 12 Fiſh 
ta time in a Net is ſufficient, tho' 
ut a Foot long; for more, by their 
weight and ſtruggling would inſenſibly 
mage each other, ſo as to hinder their 
rowth and Thriving ; and perhaps 
uſe the dying of many. If there be 
ccalion to keep them for a while out 
t the Water, ft it be upon the Graſs 
when the Sun does not ſhine, or elſe 
the Shade, fince Heat is the greateſt 
nemy to the Life of Fiſh out of Wa- 
er that can be. The beſt Veſſel for 
onveyance, (if you carry above 20 
Mues, is a gr eat Tan that holds 5, Hog- 
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20 Miles, ordinary Hogſheads will ſerye 
well enough: 300 Carp 6 and 7 Inch- 
es long may ſately be tranjported in 
one Hogſhead; but from 7 Inches to 
a Foot, not ſo many by a 4th part; and 
if they exceed a Foot in length, not a- 
bove 70 or 89 in 2 Hogſhead. Let e- 
very Hogſhead have 10 or 12 Pailfu's 
of treſh clean Water, every 6 or 7 Miles 
if it may be had. There is no need of 
any great Liberty for the Fiſh, if their 
Water be freſh and often renew'd ; far 
one great uſe of Water is to bury them, 
that with meer Weight they may not 
cruſh and deſtroy one another. 

When you are arriv'd at the Place of 


| diſcharge, pour the Fiſh into a Hoop- 


net a few at a time, diſpoſing them 
forthwith where they are deſipn'd; and 
with this care, you'll ſcarce loſe a fin- 
gle Fiſh. Some uſo to put them up in 
Baskets or Hampers for Carriage, ſtow- 
ing them with Graſs between; but this 
is not ſo good as Water; for the Graſs 
cleaving to the Slime of the Fiſh, rubs 
and clears it from. the Scales; which 
done, a Carp ſcarce ever thrives atter : 
And tho' perhaps the Fiſh may live, yet 
they'll not grow or proſper, becauſe 


is rubb'd off; for the ſame reaſon, it is 
not expedient to let Cayps lye at all in 
Graſs, but keep them continually in Wa- 
ter, to preſerve. them from Bruiſes and 
looling their Slime. 

FISH-GARTH, a Wear or Dam 
in a River, for the taking of Fiſh, e. 


* 


ſpecially in the Rivers Owſe and Ham- 
ber. 

FISHING-FLIES, Natural and 
Artificial ; the Firſt are innumerable, 
I ſhall only name ſome, viz. The Dun- 
Fly, the Srone, or May- Fly, the Red- Fly, 
the Moor-Fly, the Tawny-Fly, the Vine- 
Fly, the Shell-Fly, the Ciondy and Black- 
iſh. Fly the Flag-Fly ; alſo Caterpillars, 
Canker-Fites, Bear-Flies, &c. all which 
appear ſooner or later, according to the 


for wardnels or backwardneſs of the 
Spring; but how to perſcribe Rules tn 


ſheads; but it no more than 10, 15 or 


their natural Slime, ſcarce recoverable, 


know how they come in, cannot w.! 


be done; yet all of them are goo! 
their ſeaſon for tuch Fiſh ag rife at 1 
S + Fl 
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Fly, which they often eagerly do, | Drake. 


when moſt ſorts of Flies refort to the 
Vater-1:de, hanging in a manner in 
cluſters on Trees and Buſhes: But that 
you may the better know the Fly the 
Fiſh molt covets, when you come in 
the Morning to the River- ide, beat the 
Buſhes with your Rod, and take up 
what variety you can of all forts of 
Flies; try them all, and you'll quickly 
know which are in greateſt eſteem a- 
mongſt them; not but that they wil! 


ſometimes change their Fly, bur it is 
only when they haveglutted themſelves | Dyake-Flj, 


therewith. 

Now there are 2 ways to Fiſh with 
thei: Natural Flies, either on the Sur- 
face of the Water, or a little under- 
neath it ; in Angling for Chevin, Roach, 
or Dace, move not your Natura! Fly 
ſwittlv, when you ſce the Fill, make 
at it, but rather let it glide freely to- 
wards him with the ſtream ; but if it 
be in a ſtil] and flow Water, draw the 
Flv {lowly fide-ways by him, which 
will make him eagerly purſue. 

As for the Arrificial-Fly, tis ſeldom 
uſed but in bluſtering Weather, when 
the Waters are ſo troubled by the Winds, 
that the Natural Fly cannot be ſeen, 
nor reſt upon them; and of this Arti- 
Hic ial- Fly, there are reckon d no leſs than 
12 ſorts, of which theſe are the princi- 
pal. 1. The D:m-Fly in March, made of 
Dun Wooll, and the Feathers of a Par- 
tridge-wing. 2. A Dun-Fiy too, made 
of Black-wool! and the Feathers of a 
Þlack Drake ; the Body made of the 
firſt, and the Wings of the latter. 3 
The Srone-Fly in April, the Body made 
of black Wooll dy'd yellow under the 
Wings and Tail. 4. The P::ddy-Fly in 
the beginning of May, the Body made 
of red Wooll, and bound about with 
black Silk, with the Feathers of a black 
Capon, which hang dangling on his 
lides, next his Tail. . The yellow or 
greeniſh Fly in Fune, the Body made of 
black Woo!!, with a yellow Liſt on ei- 
ther ſide, and the Wings taken off the 
Wings of a Buzzard, bound with black 
broken Hemp. 6. The Mooriſh- Fly, the 
Body made of duskiſh Wooll, and the 
Wings with the blackiſh Mail of a 


be twice as long as the Rod, unle!s tt. 
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7. Tiwny-Fly, good till . 
middle of June, the Body ma le of try, 
ny Wooll, the Wings made conte, 
Mail of a white Drake. 8. The 1; 
Fly in July, the Body made of |; 
Wooll caſt about with yellow-$:!k, e 
the Wings of Drakes-lcathers. 9 T; 
Steel-Fly, good in the middle of 7, 
the Body made of greeniſh Woo, cn. 
about with the Feathers of a Peacock. 
tail, and the Wings made of uz: 1:2; 
Wings. 10. To name no more, th 
good in Auguſt, the bot. 
made of black Wooll caſt about wr 
black-Silk, his Wings of the Mai! a! 
black Drake, with a black Head. 

The beſt Obſervations made tor 4. 
tificial Fly-fiſhing, is, 1- To fiſh in a. 
ver ſomewhat diſturbed with Rain, «© 
in a cloudy Davy, when the Waters 7: 
moved by a gentle Brecze ; the Sous. 
wind js beſt , and if the Wind boy 
high, vet not io but that you my 
conveniently guard your Tackle, ti: 
Fiſh will rife in plain Deeps; but 1 th: 
Wind be fmal!, the beſt Angling 1s! 
ſwift Streams. 2. Keep as far tron 
the Water-ſide as may be; fiſh dong 
the Stream, with the Sun at your back, 
and touch not the Water with you: 
Line. 3. Ever Angle in clear River 
with a ſmall Fly, and fender Wings 
but in muddy places uſe larger, + 
When after Rain the Water become: 
browniſh, uſe an Orange-Fly; in ac 
day, a light-colour'd Fly; 2 dark 
tor dark Waters, hc. 5. Let the Lit 
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River be incumber'd with Wood. © 
For every ſort of Fly, have ſeveri. 6 
the ſame, differing in Colour, to 1:! 
with the different Complexions 0! !: 
veral Waters and Weathers. 7. Haves 
nimble Eye, and active Hand, to ftrix: 
preſently with the riſing of the Fl) 
or elſe he would be apt to ſpew ct 
the Hook. 8. Let the Fly fall firſt inte 
the Water, and not the Line, wii 
will ſcare the Fiſh. 9. In flow River? 
or ſtill places, caſt the Fly over C0: 
the River, and let it ſink a little in tit 
Water, and draw it gently back will 
the Current. Salmon- Flies ſhou's © 
Mac 
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le with their Wings ſtanding one 
tend the other, whether 2 or 4, and 
| delights in the fineſt gawdieſt Co- 
that can be; chiefly in the Wings, 
Lich muſt be long, as well as the 


tISHING-F LOATS; there are 
lers ways of making theſe; ſome uſe 
„er) Duck-quills, which are the beſt 
ow Waters; but for ſtrong Streams, 
e 200d ſound Cork, without flaws 
* 90s, and bore it thro' with an hot 
Fon, into which put a Quill of a fit 
portion; then pare your Cork into 
& Pramidical form, of what bigneſs 
you pleate, and ſo grind it ſmooth. 
{15H I NG-HOOK, in general 
elt to be long in the Shank, ſome- 
Wit thick in the Circumference, the 
„reren and ſtraight ; let the bend- 
ebe in the Shank ; and for ſetting 
e Hook on, uſe ſtrong, but ſmall Silk, 
ing the Hair on the inſide of your 
ook; for if it be on the outſide, the 
8; will fret and cut it aſunder; but 
y no means forget to carry a Whet- 
fone with you, to ſharpen your Hooks 
ou find them dull and blunt. There 
Ir: ſeveral ſizes of theſe Fiſhmg-hooks, 
pme big, ſome little, and of theſe ſome 
Bre pcculiar Names, as, 1. Single Hooks. 
g. Double Hooks, which have 2 bend- 
ee, one contrary to the other. z. 
Naters, or Gorgers, which are Hooks 
hip the Arrifictal-Fly upon, or to 
uit with the Nazural-Fly, 4. Springers, 
% Hochs, a kind of double Hooks 
ech a Spring, which flies open being 
Bruck into any Fiſh, and ſo keeps its 
Mouth open, 


Fi 


2 
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Tolling-rod, which has a Ring at the 
tot the Rod, for the Line to go thro”, 
arten it runs off a Reel. 2. A Whip- 


dat all lender and fine. 
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ving a ſhort ſtrong Line, with a Nee- 
dle baited with a Lob-worm : This is 
only for Eels in their Holes. Sec Ang- 
ling, c. 

FISH-PONDS ; for the making 
of theſe Ponds, 'tis agreed, thoſe 
Grounds are belt, which are full of 
Springs, and apt to be Mooriſh ; for 
the one will breed them well, and the 
other will preſerve them from Stealing. 
The Situation of the Pond is alſo to be 
conſider'd, and the Nature of the Cur- 
rents that fall into it; likewiſe, that it 
be retreſned with a little Brook, or with 
the Rain-vater that falls from the ad- 
Jacent hilly Ground ; yea, and it is ob- 
{erv'd, that thoſe Ponds which receive 
the Stale and Dung of Horles and other 
Cattel, breed the largeſt and fatteſt Fiſh, 
Now, in making your Pond, let the 
Head of it be at the loweſt part of the 
Ground, and the Trench ot the Flood- 
gate or Sluice have a good ſwift tall, 
that it may not be too long a emptying, 
when you are minded to draw it; the 
beſt way of making the Pond-head ſe- 
cure, is to drive in 2 or 3 rows of 
Stakes above 6 Foot long, at about 4 
Foot diſtance from each other, the 
whole length of the Head, whereot the 
firſt row 1s to be rammed at lcaſt 4 
Foot deep, that they may ſtand ſtrong 
and ſure ; or in caſe you find the bot- 
tom talſe, eſpecially if it conſiſt of a 
running Sand, you may beſides lay the 
Foundation with Quick- lime which 
flacking will make it as hard as a Stone. 
Then dig your Pond, and calt the 
Earth among the Piles and Stakes, and 


—— 


When they are well cover'd over, drive 


FISHINGRODsS; of theſe there in another row! or 2 over them, ram- 
ve ſeveral forts; as, 1. A roller, or; ming in the Harth in the void ſpaces 


that it may lye cloſe, and keep in the 


Water; and fo you may continue Stakes 
i | R 
| UPON St.. 
ww Per or Whipping-rod, 4 Top-red, that 111 vou! 


$ weak in the middle, and top-hean = you deligu di i 


es, rimming in the Fartk. 
on ad be of the height 
he inſide of the Dam 


* 3. A Upper, (muſt de very ooh and ſtraight, tliat 
nich is a ſtrong Rod, and very lig hr. uo Cuirent ieay have power over It. 


om Sap per or Snap-rod, t hac is a top; If the Pond carry 6 foot of Water, it 


Fe, being the ſame as the Pop), but 
omewhat more pliable. 6. A Sztg- 


Foe, peculiar for a Pike. 5. A bottom is envnyh ; but it muſt be 8 foot deep, 


to receaVe the Freſhes and Rains that 
theu'd fall into it. It would alſo be 


or Proking-ſlick, a forked Suck ha- | advamageous to have Shoals on the 


ſides 
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des, for the Fiſh to ſun themſelves in, 
and lay their ſpawn on, beſides in other 

laces, certain Holes, hollow Banks, 
Shelves. Roots of Trees, Iſlands, gr. 
to ſerve as their retiring- places. 

But farther, contider whether your 
Pond be a Breeder; if fo, never expect 
any large Carps from thence, the great- 
neſs of the number of Spawn will o- 
verſtock the Pond, ſthen for large 
Carps, a Store-pond is ever accounted 
the beſt; and to make a Breeding-Pond 
become a Store-Pond, when you ſue, ſee 
what quantity of Carps it will contain: 
Then put in all Milters, or all Spawn- 
ers, whercby in a little time you may 
have Carps that are both large, and ex- 
cceding fat; thus by putting but of 
1 Sex, there is an impoſſibility of the 
increaſe of them; yet the Roach will 
notwithſtanding multiply abundantly, 

As to the ſituation and diſpoſition o 
the principal Waters, you muſt obſerve 
a due Method, that is, to relerve ſome 
great Waters for the Head quarters ot 
the Fiſh, from whence you may take 
or wherein you may put any ordinary 
quantity of Fiſh: Then to have Stews 
and other auxiliary Waters, ſo as you 
may convey any part of the Stock from | 
one to the other; by which means you't , 
never want, and need not abound; and 
farther, loſe no time in the growth of 
the Fiſh, but employ the Water, as you 
do veur Land, to the beſt advantage. 


FIS 


which contrivance is no leſs ben 
than advantageous, as will aftery,... 
evidently appear. 3. The Head or .. 
which by ſtopping the Current, i 
raiſe the Water, and ſo make 3 * 
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in the loweſt Ground above the h 
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and that Pan ſhould be ſhap'd as h 
Oval, whereof the Flat comes to . 
Bank, and the longer Diameter +... 
ſquare from it. See Banks for Fiſh, 2 
and Pond-heads. — 
FISH-SHELLS, are a very oc 
Manure and great Improvers of Land. 
eſpecially ſuch as is ſour or cold, Kr 
thoſe that are broken ſmall by the wort: 
ing of the Sea; the fuller the fand | 
of them the better it is: if they are ng 
Token they are to be broken very (m1! 
with an Tron Stamper, or pround jr 
ſuch a Mill as Apples are broken wi 
or they may be calcin'd, which ſom: 
icceunt the beſt way; but they mat 
not be calcin'd ſ much as if for lime; 
du: only have tuch a heat given as may 
cauſe them ro moulder and fall to piece; 
with the Rain and Froſt; becauſe hh 
a long time before they diflolve, ee. 
cially if they are hard and ſtrong, 2 
Oy ſtcr-thells, exc. 5 
FIST UL A, a Pipe or Flute; a \!:- 
ſical Inſtrumont; a Pipe to convey Vx 
ter; alſo a fort of deep oozing U 
narrow, callous, or had like Brawn, 


* + 
* 70 
* — 


1. Then you are to view the Grounds, | and of difficult Cure. 


and find out ſome fall between the Hills, 
35 near a Flat as may be, ſo as to leave 
2 proper Current tor the Water: It 
rhere be any difficulty in judging of 
{uch, take an opportunity after ſome 
ſudden Rain, or the breaking up of a 
reat Snow in Winter, and you'll plain- 
y ſee which way the Ground caits; for 
the Water will take the true Fall, and 
run accordingly. 2. The condition of 
the Place muſt determine the quantity 
of Ground to be cover'd with Water. 
For example, we may wel: propoſe in 
al. 15 Acres in 3 Ponds, or 8 Acres in 
2, and not leſs: And theſe Ponds ſhould 
be plac'd one above another, ſo as the 
Point of the lower may almolt reach 
che Head or Bank of the upper; which 


FISTULA (in Hoyſes) is a deep, 
hollow, crooked Ulcer, for the mo? 
part ſpringing from malignant Hu 
mours engender'd in ſome Wound, 
Sore, or Canker, not well cured ; but it 
{ſometimes proceeds from a Bruiſe ff 
ter'd inwardly, that either burſts fond 
of itſelt, or was open'd by the Furrier: 
ſometimes from a Co-wrench or pric« 
of a Collar in Drawing, or by beige 
wrung with the Tree of à Sade; the 
ſigns whereof, are the hollownels of. 
deſcending downwards from the Or 
fice, that is much ſtraighter at the Mourl 
than the bottom, and ſends forth a ſott 
of thin Water, 

The method of Cure, is, 1. To ſearch 
it to the bottom with a leaden Pro" 
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Ide concavity of the Sorrance leads it; 


ſbe our, 


much as will lie upon a 3 pence, 3 
dunces of Allum, and as much white 


with 2 little Oil, to keep it from burn- 


won a Shilling at twice; But if you 
would have it ſtronger, take fair Ha- 


to the Sorrance, 
bof the beſt Honey, an Ounce of Verde- 
Prreaſe beat to Powder, and boil them 


E bruiſed; after you have boil'd it pretty 


in the Hane about an ounce and a halt 


I*rdegreaſe, and when cool put it into a 


a mix well together, with a handtul 
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1 omew hat that willbend, whereſoeyer 


ppen it downwards if it can be done, 
lat the Corruption may the better iſ- 
and Tent it 2 or 3 days with 
ugs greaſe, to make the Hole the wi- 
er, and then inject this Water. Take 
gallümate and Precipitate, of each as 


Co;2eras, burn all in an earthen Por, the 
lottom of which has been firſt rubbed 


j:z; then take 2 quarts of fair Hater, 
boil it firſt by it ſelf, {ſcum it in the 
boiling, take it off the Fire, and put as 


much of this Powder in it as will lie 


— — 


tir, and Smith's-Water, of each the ſame 
cuantity, and of White-wime Vinegar a 
turd part; then with Aſh-tree Aſhes 
make Lye in the former Ingredients as 
ketore, and inject it with a Syringe in- 
2. Others take a pint 


together 3 quarters ot an hour; that 
cone, they ſtrain them in a Galley-pot, 
and keep it for uſe. 3. A good Hater 
may allo be prepared of a pint of the 
belt l hite- wine Vinegar, or Verjuice, in- 
to which a good handful of Sage is | 


well, train our the Sage, and diſſolve 


of Roman Vitriol, half an ounce of burnt 
Allum, as much of the fine Powder of 


Clals; but in dreſſing the Sore, let it be 
ery warm; Syringe it well to the bot- 
tom once or twice a day, and in F or 


[0 weeks it will be cured. 4. Others 


taxe Koarh-Allum and Bay- Salt burnt, of 
each halt an ounce, of the Leaves of , 


[k-3-weed and Elder-Tops, according to! 


the Concavity of the Sore; theſe bruiſe! 


* 


0: 2 of gray Snails, Shells and all; With 
which ſtop the Hole full, having firſt] 


E walled and-cleanſed it very well with 


Springe. g 


 FISTULAR or FISTULOUS, 


bonging to a Fiſtula, 


FLA 


FISTULAR FLOWERS, (a- 
mong Herbaliſts) thoſe that are made 
up ot many long, hollow, ſmall Flow- 
erslike Pipes, all divided into large Jags 
at the end. 

FIT CH or FITC HOW, a Pole. 
cat; alſo the Skin or Furr ot that 
Creature. 


FITCH or VETCH, a fort of 
Pulſe. See Fetch. 
FLAG or SEDGE, a' kind of 


Ruſh; alſo the upper Part of Turf par'd 
off to burn. Sce Ruſhes. Among Fal- 
coners, Flags are the Feathers next to 
the principal Feathers in a Hawk's 
Wing. 

FLAG-WORM, an Inſect fo call'd, 
becauſe it is found and bred in flaggy 
Ponds or ſedgy Places, hanging to the 
Fibres or ſmall Strings, that grow to 
the Roots of the Flags; and they are 
uſually enclos'd in a yellow or reddiſh 
Husk or Caſe. 

FLAIL; an Inſtrument to Threſh 
Corn with, which contiſts of ſeveral 
parts 3 1. The Hand- Staff, being that the 
Threſher holds it by. 2. The Swiple, 
that part which ſtrikes out the Corn. 
3- The Caplius, which are the ſtrong 
double Leathers made faſt to the top of 
the Hand-Sraff, and top of the Swiple. 
4. The Middle Band, being the Leather- 
Thong or Fiſh-Skin, that tyes them to- 
gether. 

FLANK, the Side of Horſes and 
Oxen. In a ſtri& Senſe, the Planks of 
a Horſe, are the extremity of the Bel- 
ly, where the Ribs are wanting. and be- 
low the Loins: They ſhould be full, and 
at the top of them on each tide ſhould 
be a Feather, and the nearer thoſe Fea- 
thers are to each other, ſo much the 
better, but it they be as it were with- 
in view, then the Mark is exccllent. 
The diſtance between the laſt Rib and 
Hanch-bone, which 1s properly the 
Flank, ſhould be ſhort, which we term 
well-conpled; ſuch Horſes are molt hardy, 
and will endure Labour longeſt. It a 
Horſe have a Flank full enough, you are 
to conſider whether it be not too large, 
that is, if over-againſt that part of the 
Thigh call d che Se, the Flank fal 
too low; for in that caſc it is a great 

88 advance 


LA FL E 

advance to Purfine(s, eſpecially if the the ſame things to come, but the, * 
Horſe be not very young. A Horſe is uſually more terrible, and produce ga 
ſaid To have no Flank, if the laſt of the | violent Effecte, as fierce Tempeſt, .., 
ſhort Ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance | It their appearance be in the fort, .; 
from the Haunch-bone ; altho' ſuch | Lighr'ning, without either Clouds, 6 
Horſes may for the time have pretty Thunder, Winds or Rain uſually g. 

od Bodies; yet when hard laboured ceed from the Coaſt where the 1; þ 
they will loſe them. A Horſe alſo has is obſerv'd ; it from ſeveral Cold 
no Flank, when his Ribs are too much great Storms: If the Air ſeem o 
ftraighten'd in their compaſs 3 which lighter than at other times, the 85 
is eaſily perceiv'd by comparing their and Moon being remote, it donc 
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height with that of the Hanch- bones; 
for they ought to be as high and equal- | 


iy raiſed up as them, or but a very lit- 
tle leſs, when the Horſe is in good Caſe. 

FLANKS, (among Farriers) is a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Grief, 
got in the Back of an Horſe ; but there 
1s alſo another ſort, that is a kind of 
Pleuriſie, proceeding from his being o- 
ver-run with too much Blood, which 
endangers a Mange, or elſe he falls dan- 
gerouſſy Sick thereby; ſo that by rea- 
{on of his having been often Blooded 
before, he requires it now, and upon fai- 
jure falls into aloathſome and dangerous 
Malady. This Diſtemper is frequently 
cured by outward Applications ; but tor a 


Wind and Rain to follow. Lights 3. 
ſo have been obſerv'd in the Air before 
Sickneſſes or Peſtilential Diſeaſes. 
FLA X, is an excellent Commo%, 
and the Tilling and ordering there: 
a very good piece of Husbandry, |: 
will thrive in any ſound Land, but +4 
is beſt which has lain long fil oy, 
which muſt now be well plouc 4, 
laid flat and even, and the Seeds sone 
in a warm Scalon, about the midi''cg: 
end of X7;rch, or at fartheſt the begin. 
ning of April; and if a wet Scaton hin. 


pen, it would t Weeding, Tis 


beſt dec for ic, 35 what comes from 
the Eaſt Country, and tho' dear yet re- 
pays the Charge cafily ; laſting 2 or1 


Wrench in the Back-bone ; 1. Take Crops well, when it 15 moſt advil..)) 
an ounce of Solomon's Seal, the fame to renew it again ; of the beſt, 2: 
of Comfrey; Clary, a Quarter of a pound; | ſhels may ſerve for an Acre; but nut 
of Polypody of the Oak, and IWood-Betony | of our E .‘ Sel, becauſe i grow; 
2 handtuls; let them be boikd in 4| ſmaller ; the „d wheel ein it's {owe 
Gallon of ſtrong Beer or more, till halt | ould be good, „ when grown un, 
be conſumed : Then take the Liquor care muſt be had it . Ae not ove: 
off the Fire, put therein a quarter of | ripe, and that it be not gather «© betore 
à pound of Butter, as much of Hoey, |*tis ripe, which eis belt knoven by the 
and give the Horſe a quart of it luke- , Seed : At that time the iluckers fad 
warm in a Drenching-Horn faſting at be nimble, and tye it up in hail, 
the end of every 3d day. 2. But the | ſor them up til perfectly dry, and then 
more caſie way of curing theſe Diltera- | houſe them. Flax pulled irs the Bloom 
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pers, is to make Balls of common 7; r- 
peatine, and Powder of Engliſh Liquoriſh, 
aud give him about 2 ounces thereof 
for about a Fortnight together; and to 
the Reins of the Back, apply at the 
ſame time, a Plaifler made of a like 
quantity of Oxycrocizm and Paracelſus ; 
but rather more of the firſt, ſpread up- 
on Sheeps-Leather. 

FLASHES OF FIRE; theſe are 
produg'd from the ſame ciuſe as Co- 
mets, or Shooting-Stars in the Air, in 
ſcveral forme, which may alſo prelage 


proves whiter and ſticnger than it hr 
ſtanding till the Seed 1s 11pe ; var tuen 
the Seed will be loſt. An Acre of 940! 
Flax, is worth from 7 to 12 pol), 
and more. Sce Dreſing, Paliiig e 
termg, Waſhing, Drymg, Swing 0 
Hemp and Flax, 

FLAXEN CLOTH, the fc! 
fort of Cloth made of Flax. 

FL E. A-BANE, an Herb that ee. 
ſtroys Fleas. 

F LE A-BITT EN Colour. See . 
lours of a Horſe, 

LEV 
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EF 1, FA-WORT, an Herb fo call'd, 
rpecauſe the Seed of it reſembles a Flea, 
both in colour and bigneſs. 

| FLEAM, a Surpcon's Inſtrument 
Ito ance the Gums; or a Farrier's Tool 
Ito let a Horſe blood, . A Cafe of 
Fleams, all laid open, is a Term denot- 
ine 6 forts of Inſtruments ; the 2 out- 
moſt being hooked, are call'd Drawers, 
another is a Pen-knife ; another with a 
arp point, is termed a Lancet; and the 
: middlemoſt are Fleams, 1 ſharp, the 
other broad-pointed. Theſe Inſtruments 
ire of ſeveral uſes about Diſeaſed Horſes 
or other Beaſts; particulariy, the Drawers 
zre to ſcrape out Corruption in a Wound 
or Bruiſe, the Lancets and Knives to make 
Incifions, as allo to opti Sores or Con- 
wions, and the Fleanis to let Blood. 
FLEAS, To kill Fleas, boil A: {mart, 
Lind Caltrop, Colloquintida, Lramble 
or Cabbage- leaves, and ſpiinkle the De- 
coction about the Houle, and it will ei- 
ther Chace them away or kill them. 
Or Water the Room with Lye and 
Goats-milk mingled together: Or boi] 
the Leaves of Lupine and Wormwoo9d 
in Water, and water the Room with 
the Deeoftion. Or diſlolve Copperas 
or Vitriol in Water, and water the 
Room therewith. 

To Cure Dogs of Fleas, Lice, Nits, 
ec. Take 5 handfuls of Rue, chop it 
ſmall, and boil it in 4 quarts of Water 
ti] it is waſted to 2, then {ſtrain it and 
put in 2 ounces of Staves-Acre in Pow - 
Cer and bathe the Dog with it Blood 
warm: Or take 12 ounces of Walnuts, 
the ſame quantity of Honey, of Brim- 
ſtone, Pitch, Rolin, Vinegar, and Oil of 
Cedar, of each 6 ounces, of Copperas 
end N ach of each half a pound 
make all info an Ointment ; firſt waſh 


| 


the Dogs in Water and Salt boil'd, and 
then anoint them with the Ointment. 
FLEGM or PHLEGM, one of 


ſtemper in Sheep, which is cur'd by 
ſamping Leaves of Oak, or of Polypody, 
and giving them the Infuſion in Ale, 
FLESH, of a Horſe : Sometimes af- 
ter old and neglected Sores. eſpecially 
In the Feet, the Bones remain bare 
V\hout Neſh to cover them; in which 


FLI 
caſe, Take Dragons- blood an] Rote. 


* Armoniack, of each half an ounce, 
„ Maſtick, Ollbanum and Sarcocolla, ot 
« each 3 Drams ; Aloes, round Birth- 
„ wort and Orris roots, of each adram 
„and a half, Mingle and apply all in 
powder; or- which is more effectual, 
mix it with Turpentine in ſorm of an 
Ointment. 

FLIES and Gnats ; are Inſects that 
rarely oftend in the Fields, Orchards, 
or Gardens, but are troubleſome Gueſts 
to the Houle in fenny watery places; 
avainſt which, *tis good in Summer— 
Evenings to keep the Windows of the 
Room {but cloſe ; the Firing of Straw 
and ſuch like ſtuff up and down in the 
Chamber, will deſtroy them, cither by 
burning them in the flame, to whic 
they fly, or choaking them in the 
ſmoak. Some hang Aſpen-leaves in 
the Room, which will draw them thi- 
ther, and make them leſs troubleſome; 
io will new Balls of Horſe-dung. To 
keep Flies from an Horſe's Head, anoint 
it with Oil and Barberries mingled to- 
ecther; or rub his Head all over with 
the Water wherein Rue has been ſteep- 
ed, after it is well bruiſed ; or elſe a- 


| noint his Head, and round about his 


Eyes, with Line-ſeed Oil, and it will 
keep them away ; but the Water in 


which Devils-dung has been diſſolved 


is the belt of all: To waſh his Head 
alſo with the Water of Pellitory of 
Spain, or Ivy-leaves bruiſed with a lit- 
tle Water, will produce the ſame effect. 
FLINTSHIRE, in North-Wales- 
is a Maritime County, bounded on the 
North by an Arm of the 1riſ-Sea, 
which parts it from Cheſhire Eaſt wards, 
and by Denbighſhire Weſt and South. It 
contains 410000 Acres, and about 16400 
Houſes. The Air is healthful, without 
any Fogs or fenny Vapours, except 
that ſometimes there riſe from the Sea, 


the Humours of the Body: Alſo a Di-| and the River Dee, certain thick and 


ſmoaky Miſts, which yet do no hurt 
at all; for the People here are very 
healthful, and live to a great Age: The 
Air is colder than in Cheſhire, becauſe It 
is encompaſſed with the Sea and River 3 
o that the North-winds bring carried 
along upon the Water, blow the coder, 

| | whenee 
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whence it is that Snow lies very long 
upon the Hills. This County is Hilly, 
but not Mountainous : Fruitful in Wheat 
and Barley, but Rye more eſpecially, 
It ſends only 1 Knight of the Shire, 
and 1 Burgeſs to Parliament ſor the 
Town of Flint. 

FLIX-WEED, an Herb of a bind- 
ing and drying Quality, which grows 
by Hedge-fides and High-ways. 

FLOAT of a Fiſhing-line, the Cork or 

vill that floats or ſwims above Water, 

FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are 
floating on the top of the Sea or great 
Rivers , a Word more eſpecially us'd in 
the Commiſſions of Water-Bailifts, 

FLOATING, (in Husbandry) the 
drowning or watering of Meadows. 
Floating of Cheeſe, among good Houſe- 
wifes, is the ſeparating of the Whay 
from the Curd. 

FLOATS, piecesof Timber joyn d 
together with Rafters a- thwart to con- 
vey Burdens down a River with the 
Stream. 

FLOORING ; by this is here 
meant, not Floors laid with Boards or 
Planks, but ſuch as are uſed in plain 
Country-Houſes; and may be made in 
this manner : Take 2 thirds of Lime, 
and 1 third of Coal-Aſhes, well ſifted, 
with a ſmall quantity of loamy Clay ; 
mix the whole, temper it well with a 
Mortar, and making it upinto an heap, 
let it lye a Week or 10 days, in which 
time it will mellow and digeſt : Then 
temper it well over again, and be ſure 
our quantity of Water do not exceed, 
bat rather that it may obtain a mellow 
ſoftneſs and toughneſs from labour; at- 
ter that, heap it up again 3 or 4 days, 
and repeat your Tempering very high, 
till it becomes ſmooth and yielding. 
tough and glewy, that done, your 
Ground being levelled, lay your Floor 
with this Compound, about 2 and an 
half or 3 Inches thick, making it 


ſmooth with a Trowel ; the hotter the 


Seaſon is the better, and when 'tis 
throughly dryed, it will continue time 
out of mind. This makes the beſt 
Floors for Houſes, eſpecially Malt-hou- 
ſes ; But for ſuch Per ſons as cannot 


FLO 

of them, they may take of Claiey 1.2 
and new ſoft Horſe-dung one ad; wt 
a ſmall quantity of Coal-aſhes, aud 
per all after the tore-mention'd ii. 
in order to lay a Floor therewi , | 
4 inches thick, ſmooth and even: 
will cement, become hard, ſtrong z. 
durable, being done in an hot 29 ;. 
Seaſon; this is good for Cottages, Hu, 
and other ſmall Out- houſes : Er , 
that would have more beautity! F 
than theſe, may lay their Floor; e 
{ſmooth and fine, either with the 5.: 
or laſt mention'd Flooring ; they . 
Lime made of hard. Rag-ſton:-, . 
temper it with a little Whites of be. 
the more Eggs the better, to a ;; 
high pitch, with which cover 90 
Floor about a quarter or half an 08 
thick, before your under-flooriny |, 
too dry, that they may well incor, 
rate together; this being wel! dg; 
and thoroughly dry, if ſometime; :1;, 
bed over with Mops or Cloth, with; 
little Oil thereon, it will look very bez 
titul and tranſparent, as if it were po 
lifh'd Metal, or Glaſs, provided the Lg 
and Lime were thoroughly tempere, 
and otherwiſe well performed. 

FLORAMOUR, a Flower other. 
wile calPd the Flower of Love, Flow: 
gentle, Velvet- flower, Paſſevelour;, in 
Amaranthus ; which laſt ſec under in 
proper Head. 

FLORENTINE, or LAND. 
SKIP-MARBLE, a kind of Mr): 
in which, the Figures of Mountan; 
Rivers, Towers, Houſes, and cv 
whole Cities are naturally repreſented, 


FLORIN, a Gold-coin firſt ſtamp: 


by the Florentines, with a Flower upo: 
it. The Florin of Palermo is worth 2; 
6 d. Sterling: Of Francfurt 45. 11 d. 
Of France 1 s. 6 d. 

FLORIST, one that takes dclizh: 
in, and has skill in Flowers. | 

FLOUNDER, a ſort of flat Ser 
and River-fiſh. 

FLOUNDER-FISHING; "n 
the Months of April, May, Fre, and 
July, you may fith for this Fill: all cy 
long, either in a ſwift Stream, 07 1! 
the ſtill Deep, but beſt in the Stream; 


get theſe Materials, or go to the charge | 


and the molt proper Baits for it, 4. 
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S forts of Red-worms, Waſps, or Gen- 


Fr.0WERAGE, 
Lecral forts Of Flowers together in 
1icks, and hanging them up with 
Pings. 
| FLOWER-GENTLE. 
Varantſus. 
FrLOWER-DF-LUCE or OR- 
M15, (in Lin Iris) a Flower of which 
Fbere are 2 forts, Bultorns, and Inf“ 
Cid Ones: Of the Buibons, 2 diſtine- 
Tons, the broad and narrow -lcaved ; 
Ide moſt remarkable of the firſt are 
Rleſe: 1. The great Bulbous Iris, with 
I tine flower, is like the old Enzlih! 
due Homer-de- luce, whole Flower is a 
ich ſhining-blue, having the Spot that 
in the lower Leaves of all theſe Flow- 
r-de-luces, of a deep yellow, towards; 
Eo:1nge. 2. The blue ſtriped Flower-de- 
hee, diverſly marked through each 
Let, with a dark Violet-purple. 3. 
he great purple bulbous one, the 
whole Flower, except the yellow Spot, 
io! a reddiſh murrey purple. 4. The 
great purple variable bulbous one, of a 
curious murrey purple, a ſinall yeliow 
$pot in the falling Leaves, marked with 
geeper brown purple, almoſt black, up- 
pa 2 lighter purple. 5. The great Aſh- 


the ſetting of 
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tolour'd, ſometimes with 2 very large 
,owers, on a Stalk, Aſh-coloured, the 
low Spot as before. 6. The great 
All- colour d ſtriped Bulbous as the laſt, 
ny the Flower reined all over with 
mil! purple Lines. 7. The great va- 
able colour'd Bulbous one; the 3 fal- 
Ing Leaves of the Flower, of a pale Sil- 
der with a Circle of Aſh-colour about 
ſhe yellow Spot; the arched Leaves 
naged with Aſh, and the top Leaves 
Kriped blue. 8. The great pale red or 
Peach- coloured Bulbous one, rare, with 
| ſmall yellow Spot in each of the 3 
killing Flowers, 9. The great white, 
I'd alſo the greater white one, have 3 
ky Leaves ſtriped and ſpotted with a 
nt purple; another there is pure 
Fiite, finely ſtriped, with blue-co)our'd 
Veins throughout the Leaves, belides 
due ſtriped with purple. 10. The great 
Now bulbous one, of a fine bright 
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ped in the middle of the 3 falling Leave: 

Many more diverlities there are, bu: 
'tis enough. They flower {ome in 
Alay, moſt in June; the Blues firſt, 
then the Mares, and laſt the Prrples, 
Their Roots yearly loſe their Fibres, 
and mult be taken up.as ſoon as dry'd 
down, it not a little betore, and Kopt 
dry till Auguſt; when they may be ſet 
again in Beds of good freth titted Euth 
not too poor, nor over-rank or hot, 
for that wi rot them, nor too much 
in the Sun, that will fcorch and {poi} 
their Flowers; the Falt-part of the 
Garden is to be cholen tor their Abode. 

Flower e-iuces narrower I,cav'd, are, 
1. The leſſer white bulbous one, ariling 
out of the Ground before Winter; ano— 
ther white that is bigger; a 34 whoſe 
falling Leaves have a little ſhew of yel- 
townels ; as alſo have the middle ridges 
of the arched Leaves; another very 
imall, but the yellow Spot larger in the 
lower Leaves, that in this Flower ſtand 
upright. 2. The Spaniſh yellow, alow- 
er Flower, of an excellent deep gold- 
yellow throughout the whole Flower; 
another with pale yellow Flowers, 
whercof there are diverſiticee, ſome 
bigger, ſome leſſer; fome paler, ſome 
deeper yellow, c. To which add a 
party-colour'd Spaniſh Flower- de- luce. 
with the falling Leaves white, the arch- 
Leaves ſilver- coloured, and the rop- 
Leaves of a blueiſh purple : Another's 
falling Leaves, are circled with blue. 
the arched Leaves pale blue, and top 
purple: One with yellow falling Leaves, 
sky-coloured Arches. and top- Leaves of 
a murrey purple: Another's falling 
Leaves yellow, arches and top-Leaves 
black; one of a ſadder and dullee 
brown; another larger than the ret, 
falling Leaves, of duskiſh yellow, cdg- 
ed with dun Veins and Borders, the 
top Leaves of a ſullen blue purple, c. 
3. The moſt elegant nai row-leaved Bu! 
bous Flower de Ince, with Peach co- 
lour'd Flowers, large and long falling 
Leaves, with a yellow Spot in th. 
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midſt ot them, arched Leaves alto, an 
top large, all except the yeliow S705, 
a fine reddiſh Peach- colour. 4. Tae 
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olour, yrith the Spot almoſt oran. 


narrovr-lxaved Bulbons one, . n 
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ted Stalk ; the Flower round, neat, and, 
except the Spot, of a reddiſh Murrey, 
round at the Head, with a ſmall Liſt 
running under the arched Leaves. The 
Perſian Flower-de-lyre, and inany more, 
might be added, but they are too nu- 
merous. | 

Any wet that falls upon theſe Flow - 
ers muſt be preſently ſhaked off, or the 
Leaves will ſoon be ſpoiled. Their 
Roots, as the reſt, Joſe their Fibres, 
and muſt be managed after the ſame 
manner : The commoner ſort encreaſe 
faſt enough by Off-ſets; the two laſt 
mentioned, (not meaning the Per/zan) 
are the moſt tender as they are the beſt, 
and require to be planted in good treth 
Earth, that is not hot with Dung, and 
where they may have the benefit of the 
Morning-Sun only. 


Flower-de-luces with tuberous Roots | 


are alſo of 2 ſorts, the tall and dwarf, 
'or elſe broad and narrow-leaved Flag 
Flower-de-luce, whereof there are many 
varicties, but 2 or 3 of the belt of each 
ſhall only be noted, and then the ma- 
nagement of them, 1. The great Cale- 
donian Flower-de-luce, or Turkey one, by 
ſome call'd, The Toad-Flaz, is in form 
like the reſt, but that the Leaves are 
broad, of a yellowiſh green, folded at 
bottom, and open at the top ; out of 
the middle riſes a ſtiff Stalk, bearing at 
top, a large gallant Flower of 9 Leaves, 
the 3 lower large and broad, of a fad 
pu ple, diverſly ſpotted, ſtreaked and 
marked with a grayiſh white, and a 
great black freeze in the midſt of each 
of them ; the 3 Arches are alike form- 
ed, and a little paler ; the 3 upper 
Leaves alſo very large, marked like the 
other, but brighter ; the Roots tube- 
rous, thick, long, of a yellower brown 
than the reſt, and with great long Fi- 
bres. 2. The leſſer Caledonion, or Flag 
fower, is leſs than the other, the Leaves 
of a yellow-green, and not ſo well 
marked. 

Theſe 2 flower in May, and 'are the 
beſt kind of Flag-flowers; their Roots 
ſometimes loſe their Fibres, and then 
the grcen Leaves dye to the Ground, 
which are to be taken up and kept out 


of the Ground till Oder. The beſt 
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[time to tranſplant, is in A. 
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ly in September, in freſh Soil, mint 


well-rotted Wood-pile Earth, .* 
under South-Walls, yet fo as t, +. 
the Morning, and not Mid-day f 
ing Sun. Some take them up in 7 
and keep them dry till late in OH 
which, as they ſay, makes them . 
apter to bear Flowers, 7 
Of the tuberous ſort of PH 
luces are theſe alſo which foo. 
The twice flowering Portugal one, tt. 
flowers in Spring, and commonly . 
fame Year in Autumn, and i 
ſweet- ſcented. 2. The variable pu 
Flower. de. luce of Camerarins, who), 
lower Leaves are of a reddiſh py;;; 
the arched of a black yellow, (1240; 
with purple; and the 3 tops of 1 6 
ſmoaky, yellowiſh purple. 3. Thel 
party- colour d. blue at the edges, ts 
reſt white ; the arched Leaves wl. 
yellow, and the top ones pale-sky, wy 
yellow edges. 4. The white vai! 
one, near a yard high, bearing 4 07 
Flowers one above another, fiene 
lour, liſted with blueiſh purple don 
the backs of the top-Leaves, and g 
lower whipt with a blue edging ; 
arches of a pale Sky-colour, blue n 
wardsthe edge. 5. The yellow F(x 
de-lnce of Tripoli, is about a foot high 
with 2 or 3 long narrow-leaved go. 
yellow Flowers. 6. The narrow- 1c: 
variable one, bears 4 or 5 {mall Fos 
ers, the lower marked with white :r 
blue, and the arched Leaves of 2 
blue, beſides a great many more, 4 
as the great Blue, the Double narroy 
leaved, the Blue and White, c. 
Some of theſe lower in 4pril, otie 
in May, and others not till Je; tit 
arc hardy Plants, grow and encrcale! 
molt places; but the better the Sol 
more they will flouriſh, and are 
roomy for a Flower-Garden, being“ 
ter for the borders of a Fruit-Apr 
ment. The beginning of Sαννν 
the beſt time for tranſplanting ; !: 
Roots are to be parted, and the) 


FLOWERS, (in Latin, Flores tt 
chiefly of the Aromatick, catabie b 


are preferrable in Sallets, as beits; 
| E N 6 es. og ere 6 A nerd 
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ally endued with the Virtues of 
zi; Simples in a more intenſe degree, 
4 may therefore be eaten alone in 
r proper Vehicles, or in compoſi- 
da with other Salleting, ſprinkled a- 
ng them zbut they give a more pa- 
wle reliſh being infuſed in Vinegar, 
«cially thoſe of the Clove-gilly-flow- 
| Elder, Orange, Cou'ſlip, koſemary, 
che Angel, Sage, Indian-Creſſes, &c. 
me of them are pickled, and ſeve- 
of them alſo make very pleaſant 
| wholeſome Tea's, as do likewiſe 
14-Time, Bugloſs, Mitit, Oc. 
LOWING OF THE GALL, 
| Diſeaſe in Cattel; when the Gall 
ſo ful! of Choler, that it flows into 
parts of the Body, it cauſes a lwel- 
z under the Jaws of Swine. To 
pedy which, ſtamp the inner Bark 
Elder, ſtrain it with Ale or Beer, 
| give it the Beaſt warm; but ſome 
ing an handful of Gall. wort, ſtamp 
| ſtrain it, in order to give it with 
nyed-water ; then they rub and 
fe the Swelling with beaten Sal, 
pure Wheat-meal mingled toge- 
7. In a Sheep 'tis cured with half 
onful of Aqua- vitæ mixt with as 
Vinegar : Bleeding her under the 
Il. 
LUELLIN, an Herh otherwiſe 
f 5peedwell, good for Ulcers of the 
at and Lungs. 
LUMMERY, a wholeſome [el- 
ade of Oat-meal, but the manner 
preparing 1t in the Weſtern parts of 
land, is to take half a peck of 
a-bran, which muſt be ſoaked in 
Water 3 or 4 days; then ſtrain 
the Oil and Milk-water of it, and 
it to a Jelly; afterwards ſeaſon it 
I Sugar, Roſe and Orange-flower- 
er, and Jet it ſtand till cold and 
zen d again, then eat it with White 
heniſh Mine. or Milk-cream. 
LUX. See Last or Looſeneſs. 
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pet to Horſes, is of ſeveral 
7 ſometimes the Fat or the ſlimy 
 volded, is ſprinkled with a little 
, ſometimes the Excrements are 
Tenth Blood, now and then hke 
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pure Blood, and all theſe ſpring from 
one and the ſame Cauſe, which is, 
the Exulceration of the Guts; and by 
their ſeveral mixtures it may be bet- 
ter known, whether the Ulceration be 
in the inner ſmall Gut, or in the out- 
ward great one ; if in the tormer, then 
the Matter and Blood will not be mix- 
ed together, but come out ſeverally, 
the Blood moſt commonly tollowing 
the Matter. The Dillemper proceeds 
uſually from ſome ſharp Humour, 
breeding by filthy, raw Food, or ſore 
Travel, exc. and being violently dri- 
ven through many crooked and nar- 
row Paſſages, it cleaves to the Horles 
Guts, and frets them with its heat and 
tharpneſs, cauſing Ulceration and gric- 
vous Pains : This Diſeaſe comes allo 
by a great Cold, Heat, or Moiltnels, 
or by receiving ſome violent Purgatt- 
on, as Scammony, Tibium, or the like, 
in too great a quantity; or laſtly, it 
may proceed from the weakfieſs of 
the Liver. 

There are many things in general 
good tor the Cure ; but particularly. 
i. An ounce of Saffron, two of Myrrh, 
3 of Southern- wood, one of Parſley, 3 
of Rue, 2 apiece of Spittle-wort and 
Hyſſop, and 1 of Caſſia ; beat all to 
fine Powder, and with Chalk and 
ſtrong Vinegar work them to a Paſte; 
of which make little Cakes, and dry 
them in the ſhade; ſome whereot 
diſſolve in a pint and an half cf 
Barley milk, or for want of it, that 
Juice which is calledCremor or Ptiſane, 
and ſo give it your Horſe to drink. 
2. Others take 3 pints of Red. vine, 
half an handtul of »Burſa-Paſtoris, or 
Shepherd's Purſe, with Tanner's Bark 
taken out of the fat and dry'd : Bo: 
theſe in the Vine till ſomewhat more 
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than a pint be conſumed; then ſtrain 
out the Liquor hard, and give it him 
lukewarm to diink ; to which, if 4 


LUX or FLUX-BLOODY : little Cinnamon be added, tis better; 


Or you may diſſolve 4 ounces of the 


' Conſerve of Sloes in a pint of Rea- 
' wine, and his drinking this will di! 


3. As an infallible cure, it is perſcr.; 
bed to take 3 pints of NMeu- mil, into 
of & bie 
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which, over a gentle fire, diſſolve 4; violent Flux or running of Blogs gr. 
or 5 ounces of 1ſzg-glaſs, which will, caſion'd by a Wound upon alarzzyy 
ſo thicken it, that 1t will look like ſel nothing is preferrable to the p;., 
Cream ; then {train it thro' a very 


coarſe Sieve, to take out the dregs and 
droſs of the 1ſ:ng-glaſs, that remains 
behind undiſſolved, and give it him 
luke-warm in the Morning faſting. This 
is very good allo to be given to a weak 
Horſe, to firengthen and make himluſty. 

For this Ditlemper of the Flux in 
Swine, give them Verjuice and Milk 
together to drink, and then feed them ; 
the ſame being very good tor young 
Pigs that have any Scouring. 

And farther, þlack-Carre! that are 
troubled with this Bloody-Dittemper, 
are cured thus, 1. Take a quantity of 
cw Hogs-dung, with an handful of 
Aloſs that grows about the foot of an 
Al(h-tree, chopp'd very ſmall with the 
Hogs-dung; then mix it with a quart 
ot good itrong Ale or Beer. and give it 
the Beaſt in a Morning with a Horn. 
2. Some take a quick Loch-ſ, and 
pur it into his Throat to ſwallow. 3. 
Others take Plood-worr and Shepherds- 
Purſe, oft each an handful, cut ſmall 
together, which 1s to be mixed with a 
quart of Mie, and ſtirred well toge- 
ther, with ſome Leaven of brown Bread; 
thea they ſtrain it with the Runner of 
Milk, and ſo give it the Beaſt luke- 
warm, firſt and laſt, 8 or 9 days toge- 
ther. 4. Another remedy, is to take 
5 Or 6 ſmall thin flices of the leaneſt 
Martlemaſs Beef, which muſt be laid 
a while to ſoak in a quart of ſtrong 
Ale or Beer ; to which put 1 handful 
of Hogs-du1:7 newly made, then {tir it 
together, and make the Beaſt drink it 
Morning and Evening, for 2 or3 days, 
during which, he muſt be kept in the 
Houle. F. Others take a quantity of 
the Powder of Gallingale Roots finely 
beaten, which they mix with a pint of 
Ale or more, and give it the Beaſt. 
Neither are Poultry free from this Di- 
flemper, which comes upon them by 
eating too much mot Meat, and they 
are cured by giving them Peaſe, {cald- 
ed Bran, &c. 


FLUX of BLOOD : Ty flop a remote cauſes of this Dittemp* * 
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Vitriol, and apply a Bandage; t 
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der of Sympathy; if that caundt be 
had, you mult lay bare andbind unte 
Cut Vein; if that proves unpiacucade 
ſtop the Orifice with a piece of Rm 


does not, the ſureſt way is to me 
uſe of the Searing-Iron : Those w; 
do not approve of Burning, m 
take equal quantities of Cooke 
„ Frankincenſe and Aloes pode; 
and mix them with the |/1res of Fry 
to the thickneſs of Honey , adde 
convenient quantity, “ of the Hair 
« a Hare, cut ſmall ; and in a 4% 
rent Caſe, Dragon $-blood, Mar, 
Blood dry'd, Ilaiſter and calcne 
Vitriol, in order to a due Appiicatic 
of the whole. After the Blood, ltopt 
you muſt not touch the Wound to; 
Days, to ſee whether the Vellel been 
actly clos'd. 2. The Simples tor ſo; 
ping a Flux of Blood, are, * the Ro: 
and Leaves of Nettles, the Bak 
© a Pomegranate and Pine-tree, ti 
Leaves of Plantain and Wilo 
Services, burnt Galls quenci d! 
Vinegar, Bean-tflour, Starch, S00 
Litharge, Ceruſs, VItriol, Cole 
thar, Allum, a dry'd and powder 
Spunge, and dry'd Coriander-iced 
3. Above all, the moſt effect! 
Remedies are Cauſticks, elpeciai 
the Powder of Arſenick, which m2 
a large Eſcar ; only when the > 
falls off, care muſt be taken to pl 
vent a new Flux of Blood, by wen 
ing ſharp Remedies, or the ule 0! 
Probe; and applying a mixture, “e 
„equal quantities of Pomegraiiak 
„ rind, Roman Vitriol and Allum. 

FLUX OF URINL, is coca 
oned by the heat and ſharpnel> ot! 
Blood, aud an Inflammation 0! | 
Kidneys, which like Cννον 
fuck all the ſerous Humours outet! 
Veins, and diſcharge them mito 8 
Bladder, every thing that the * 
drinks paſling immediately thro 5 
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dy, without the leaſt altcration. 
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FOD 
ling her Quarry, and betaking her ſelf 
to the next Check, as Crows, &c. 


FLY 


.moderate and irregular Exerciſe, or | 


me beginning of Winter, and eat- 
of Oats that are imported by Sea, 
bete, being of a Spungy Nature, they 
he and ſuck in the volatile faline 
irs that riſe out of the Sea. In un- 
making the cure of this Diſtemper, 
the firſt place you muſt order the 
horſes Diet, feeding him with Bran 
leid of Oa75, and give him a coo- 
e Chſter; next day, let him Blood, 
14 the day after, inject another Cly- 
u, after which bleed him again the 
Mowing Day; the whole quantity 
Blood that is taken away, mult 
* exceed 4 Pounds; that is, 2 at 
ch time : After you have let him 
ood twice, and injected 2 Clyſters, 
12 quarts of Water, and put it into 
pulful of common Water, with a 
ge handful of Oriental Bole beat to 


owder ; mix the whole very well, 
0088 make the Horſe drink it luke— 
rm, if it be poſſible; neither muſt 


. Horſes that are troubled with 
5 Diſtemper, drink exceflively; and 


ink 6 Pailfuls of Water every day; 
du muſt not reſtrain them, but let 
em have their full liberty to drink 
much as they pleaſe, provided the 
ater be prepared as before, with 
led Water and Bole; for the more 
ey drink, the ſooner will they be 
ted. When the Horſe begins to Srale, 
he us'd to do when in Health, and 
Belly and Dung return to their na- 
a, Condition, you are to reſtore his 
ts by degrees : Exerciſe him mo- 
ntely at firſt, and afterwards Ride 
Work him with diſcretion. 

To FLY GROSS, (in Falconry) 
lad of a Hawk, when ſhe flies at the 
t Birds, as Cranes, Geeſe, exc. To 
en Head, is when the Hawk miſſing 
t Quarry, betakes herſelf tothe next 
eck; as Crows, Cc. 
FLY-ON-HEAD; this is a term 


orking of young Horſes, cold Rains. 


pu give him any other Liquor for his 
inary Drink, Morning and Even- | 
ing them, tis ordinarily done at the 


me of them are ſo thirlty, and their 


FOA L, or young Colt; tis no dith- 
culty to know the Shape he i like to 
be of; for the ſame Shap + he carries 
at a Month, he'll carry at 6 Years old, 
it he be not abuſed in att:r keeping ; 
and as the good Shape, fo the Detects 
allo : And for height, tis obſerv'd, 
that a large Shin-bone long from the 
Knee to the Paſtern, ſhews a tall Horſe ; 
for which, another way 15 to fee what 
ſpace he has between his Knee and 
Withers, which being doubled, it will 
be his height when he is a competent 
Horſe. There are alſo means to know 
their Goodneſs; for if they arc ſlirring 
Spirits, free from Affrights, Wanton 
of diſpoſition, and very Active in 
Leaping and Running, and ſtriving 
tor Maſtery, they prove generally 
good, Mettled Horſes; the contrary, 
Jades : And if their Hoofs be ttrong, 
deep, tough, ſmooth, upright ſtands 
ing, and hollow, they cannot be Bad; 
therefore the Barbary-itorſe is well 
known by his Hoof. Lallly, For Wean— 


end of 7 Months; but the better ſort 


| 
at a Year or 2; but let them not be 
dies ſo heated, that they would within the hearing of one another; 


keep them very high the 2d year, but 
in the 3d and 4th, put them to Gra- 
Zing. See Mare. 
FOAL-TEET H. 
a Horſe. 
FODDER, any kind of Meat for 
Horſes, or other Cattel ; but in ſome 


See Teeth of 


places, Hay and Straw mingled toge- 


ther is accounted Fodder : In the Civil 
Law, tis us'd for a Prerogative that 
the Prince has, to be provided of Corn, 
and other Meat, for his Horſes, by 
his Subjects, in his Warlike Expedi- 
tions. 

FO DD ER, or FO TIER OF 
LEAD, a Weight containing 8 Pigs, 
and every Pig 23+ Stone, which is a- 
bout a Tun or a common Wain o: 
Cart load: In the Book of Rates, 3 


Fodder of Lead is ſaid to be 2993 
pound Weight; at the Mines 'tis 2209 
5 is. ad 


(:opry, concerning a Hawk's ey] 


FOL FOO 
and an half; and among the Plum- | unto 2 ſtrong, ſtraight, and liglu Pass 
mers at London, 1900 and an half. you mult have at the leaſt 2 of 3 , 
F OG, a thick Miſt : In ſome Pla-] Men to aſſiſt you, all very filet; 
ces it is taken for Graſs that grows af-| Poles whereon your Nets ate tyed 
er Autumn, and rem ains in Paſture till | ſhould be about 12 foot long, 


=p that {6 10 

Winter. they may be held up the higher - . 
FOGAGE, (in the Foreſt Law)| that bears the Lights, which ate ima] 

tank Graſs not eaten in Summer. bundles of Straw ſet on fire, or Tor. 
FOGGS. See Miſts. es, which are beſt, muſt carry theme. 


FOILING, (among Hunters) the hind the Nets in the midlt of ther 
footing and treading of all Deer, that about 2 yards from them, and { 6: 
is on the Graſs, and ſcarce viſible. der it, as to carry the Nets betwee 

FOLD-COURSE or FREE-| the Wind and the Birds, who a! n;. 
FOLD. See Faldage. turally Rooſt on their Perches wh 

FOLDING OF SHEEP; in their Breaſts againſt the Wind; by ts 
ſome places they ſet their Folds with| means he that beats the Bulhes onthe 
leveral Partitions, and put the Wea- other ſide of the Hedge, will arne 
thers, the wes, and the Lambs, ſepa- them out that way towards the Lig, 
rate by themſelves ; but it is not good; with a good Pole in his Hand, wheres 
to fold them in very Rainy Weather; | with after ſome ſilent ſignal given, t 
and as it is the opinion of ſome Hus-| muft lay on ſtoutly. 
bandmen, that the Urine of Sheep]! Now, if the firſt of theſe Net; þ 
heats, helps and comforts the Land, | us'd, when you find any Bird therein 
as much, or rather more, than their] you need not make ſuch haſte; for i 
Dung does; they therefore cauſe their] will inſnare them of it ſelf, and the 
Shepherds or Servants to raiſe all the | cannot get away ſuddenly, 
Sheep in the fold before they are let] FOND or FUND, a Bank e 
forth, and to go about the ſides of the] Stock of Money; a conliderable Sun 
fold with a Dog; for commonly when | laid up for a particular uſe. 

Sheep ſee any Dog come nigh them,, FOOT, a part of the Body. I. 
they] Dung and Stale ; and when] Foot of 4 Horſe conſiſts of the Hof ot 
they have ſo done, let them out of Coffiz, which is all the Horn that ap 
the fold. pears, when the Horſe has his Foot fe 

FOLD-NET ; a fort of Net with | on the Ground, Tis a great Impe! 
which ſmall Birds are taken in the| fection to have Feet too large or tat 
Nighit, and is repreſented thus: or to have them too little. Such Ho! 
ſes as have them too large, are to 
the moſt part very heavy, aud apt! 
ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch Feettls 
have weak Legs and too long Paſtern: 
On the other hand, too ſmall Feeta 
much to be ſuſpected, becauſe they 2 
often painful, and ſubject to clove! 
Quarters, and other Impertections. | 

FOOT, along Meaſure of 12 lich 
es; of theſe, 3 make a Yard, and 
Foot ꝙ Inches an Ell. ; 

FOOTGELD or F OU! 


GEL b, an Amerciament or k. 
The firſt of them may be carried. laid upon thoſe that live within t 


by 1 Man, but the other muit have 2 Bounds of a Foreſt for not Li 
to manage it; and it is uſed thus: cutting out the Ball of their Dogs ke 
When the Net is fixed pg poth R090] 60 To be quit of Footge(d, is AU 
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keep Dogs there unlawed without | 
Puniſhment or Controll. 

OO T-HUSKS, (among Herba- 
1% ſhort Heads out of which Flow- 


grow. 

c REH EAD of a Horſe, ſhould 
de {1mewhat broad; ſome would have 
+ 1 little raiſed, but a flat one is moſt 
utiful, A Horſe ſhould have in his 
Forehead that which we call a Feather, 
which is a natural Frizz ling or turning 
of the Hair; if he have two that are 
Ar or touch, the Mark is ſo much 
ge better. If a Horſe be neither White, 
Dappled, nor approaching thoſe Co- 
Puts; he (hould have a Star or Blaze 


I his Forehead ; it being a Defed 


ot only for the Beauty, but often for 
ze Goodneſs of a Horſe of any dark 
Colour to be without one. 
FORE-LEGS of a Horſe, conſiſt 
ff the Arm or Fore-thigh and the 
hank, both which the larger, broader, 
nd more Nervous they are the bet- 


kt. 
FORE-LOIN, (among Hunters) 
5 when a Hound going before the reſt 
he Cry, meets Chace, and goes a- 
Ray with it. | 

FOREST, a great Wood or Place 
1vileged by Royal Authority, which 
Ufers from a Park, Warren or Chace; 
eng on purpoſe allotted for the peace- 
de abiding and nouriſhing ot Beaſts 
id Fowls thereto belonging, for 
zich there are certain peculiar Laws, 
Vincers and Orders; part of which 
ppear in the great Charter of the Fo- 
ll : Its Properties are theſe ; 1. A 
vrett truly and ſtrictly taken, cannot 
ein the Hands of any but the King, 
ecauſe none elſe has Power to grant 
'mmiſſion to be a Juſtice in Eyre. 
The next Property is the Courts; 
the Fuſtice-Sear every 3 Years, the 
1411-mote thrice a year, and the At- 
«ment once every 40 Days. 3. 
i third Property may be the Offi- 
er >c!onging to It for preſervation of 
e Vert or Veniſon ; as, the Juſtices 
1 de Foreſt, the Warder or Keeper, 
% Verderers, the Foreſters, Agiſtors, 
Narders, Beadles, Sc. which fee in 


FOR 


their proper places. But the moſt ſpe— 
clal Court of the Foreſt is the Swam- 
mote, Which is no leſs incident thereto 
than the Court of Pic-powwder to a Fair 
and it this fail, there is nothing of a 
Foreſt remaining, but it is turned into 
the Nature of a Chace. There were 
reckon'd tobe in Fngland 65 Foreſts. 

To FORF-STALL, to buy or 
bargain tor Corn, Cattel, or other 
Merchandize, as it is coming to be 
ſold towards any Ciiy, Fair, Market, 
Port, Harbour or Creek, in order to 
ſell the ſame again at a higher Price. 

FORESTALLER, a Perſon 
that ſo fore-ſtals a Market: Alſo one 
that lyes in wait to ſtop Deer broke 
out of the Foreſt, and hinders them 
from returning thither. 

FORESTER, aſworn Officer of 
the Foreſt, appointed by the King's 
Letters Patents, to walk the Forelt, 
and to watch the Vert and Venifon ; 
as allo to attach and preſent, all Treſ- 
paſſers againſt both within his own 
Pailliwick or Walk, to the Foreſt— 
Courts, that they may be puniſh'd ac- 
cording to their Offences. 

FOR GE, a large Furnace, where 
Iron-Oar taken out of the Mines 1s 
melted : Tis commonly taken for a 
Place, where Smiths or Farriers heat 
their Iron, that it may be work'd with 
the Hammer; and conſiſts of theſe ſe— 
veral parts. 1. The Hearth or Fire- 
place of the Forge. 2. The Arches, 
which are hollow places under the 
Hearth to put things in. 3. The Back 
of the Forge. 4. The Hovel or Co- 
vel of the Hearth, which ends in a 
Chimney to carry the Smoak away. 
5. The Tewel, or Tewel Iron, being 
a thick Iron-plate, with a taper Pipe 
in it about F inches long, which 1s 
placed in the Back of the Forge, againſt 
the Fire-places, thro' which the Bel- 
lows blow the fire. 6. The Trough, 
being a Stone-trough right againſt the 
fire-place. 7. The Bellows, placed 
behind the Forge, fo as the lower Board 
can move neither up nor down. 8, 
The Chain, Rope, Thong, or Rod, 
is that which 1s faſten'd to the upper 
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Lar of the Bellows, and ſo to the end Stone, as Painters do their Col; 
of the Staff or Beam which the Smith adding thereto Roche Allum and Cal 
handles to blow the Bellows withal. of each 2 ounces ; mingle all ve :,. 
9. The Rocker, that which the Smith gether, and lay it on the Part a, 
handles, which moves up and down, ed. 
being fis'd to another piece croſs-wiſe, There is alſo a Diſtemper calle! 
call'd, the Rock-ſtaff, which is {ct be- the name of Formica, which comm. 
tween 2 Cheeks upon 2 Center- pins ly ſeizes upon a Hawk's Beak, aid un 
in 2 Sockets, ſo that by drawing down eat it away, if not timely prevery, 
the Handle, the upper Board of the molt are of opinion tis occalioned yy 
Bellows riſes, and by a conſiderable a Worm. Tis perceiv'd by the Beat 
V eight ſet on the Board, ſinks it down growing rugged, and beginning ty 
again, and ſo by this Agitation per- ſeparate from the Head; For teme, 
forms the office of a pair of Bellows. |take the Gall of a Bull, break it 573 
Then for things belonging to the a Dith, and add the Powder of te 
Forge, they are, 1. The Tongs, with, tine Aloes; with which mingling 
ſtraight and crooked Noſes. 2. The well together, anoint the Clap or lea 
Slice to fling Coals to the fire. 3. The ot the Hawk, and the very plu 
Waſher, to ſweep the Hearth, and where the Formica grows, twice a ay; 
ſprinkle Water on the fire. 4. The but touch not her Eyes nor Nan 
Hearth-ſtaff, wherewith they ſtir the ! continue thus doing till your Hawk! 
fire, and throw Cinders out of it. 5. perfectly cured, and bathe with 0% 
Vice. 6. Anvil. 7. Hand and Sledge. | menr and Pepper to keep her trom y 
8. Scat-Iron, and Rod to hold it in. ther Vermin. 
9. Block. 10. Boliter, Sc. FORMS or SE ATS, a Tem! 
FORCED HEADS, (among | Hunting apply'd to a Hare, When lit 
Hunters) all Dcers Heads which bear 2 | ſquats in any Place. 
Croches-on the top, or that have their] FOTER. See Fodder of Lad. 
Croches doubled, FOUL; a Diſeaſe in Cattel, pr 
FORME, a French Term for a ceeding from Blood and a Wat! 
Swelling in the very Subſtance of a{Rheum, that falls down into the Leg 
Horſe's Paſtern, and not in the Skin :]and ſometimes cauſes all the 4 Legs! 
They come as well in the Hind-legs as] ſwell : To Cure this, vou mult c 
in the Fore; and tho' it be an Imper-|the Beaſt, and tye his Feet togetie! 
fection not very common, yet tis dan- {then take a ſharp Knife, and fi! !! 
gerous, ſo as to admit of no other Re-| Skin an inch above the Heel, und 
medy but Firing, and taking out the] the Fetlock-joint ſtraight up and os 
Sole; neither can the Fire be given] for fear of cutting the Sinews ; “ 
to that Part without great difficulty] done, take Nertles, Garlick and Ss 
and hazard. and bruiſing them together, bind ti: 
FORMICA, (Lat.) the Ant "orJon ; remove the Plaiſter willen 
Piſmire, an Inſet : Alſo a kind ot Night and a Day, and your Beat! 
Wart, hard, black and broad at theſ ſoon recover. Some call a Swe... 
bottom, and painful when cut like the and Grief like this, breeding bete 
ſtinging of a Piſmire. Alſo a ſcurvy] the Clees of Cattel, a Worm; Wii 
Mange, which in Summer-time very' grows to a Bunch, and ſo to pete 
much annoys a Spanicl's Ears, and is till at length it breaks in the mic“ 
occation'd by flies and their own | the Clees, making the Beaſt hal,“ 
ſcratching with their feet . In order to|he can ſcarce go at all: Wen] 
Cure it, take Gam-Dragon 4 Ounces | ſee the Swelling ſo big, lance l, 
intuled in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar that |let out the Corruption; then 4 


Way be got, for the ſpace of 8 days, the Sore with Tar and fleſl. on 
and afterwards bruiſed on a Marble- | 11118 
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mixed, and keeping his Feet clean for 
or 3 days, it will be well. 

GULD AGE, (in Norfolk) the 
Liverty of penning or folding Sheep 
by Night. 272 . 
FOULNESS of EYES, is an 
Imerfection to which Horles are ſub- 
et, and is commonly accompanied 
wh a Sorenefs, which in a manner 
teprives them of Sight. To Cure this, 
Tae Tacamahaca, Roſin, Pitch and 
\{a4ick ; of each a ſmall quantity, and 
me't it with Flax of the colour of the 
Horſe, and lay it about the breadth of 
1 Crown-piece on each fide of the 
Horſe's Temples, and with an Iron 
upon the Cheek Bone underneath his 
Eyes burn 3 or 4 holes, and anoint 
them with ſweet Butter ; then walh a 
handful of Celandine clean in White— 
wine, letting it not touch any Water, 
then bruiſe and ſtrain it, and put to it 
; third part of the quantity of the 
juice of Woman's Milk, and a good 
cuantity of white Sugar-candy finely 
powder'd and ſearced, and lick this in- 
to his Eyes Morning and Evening. 
If the Eyes are not very bad forbear 
the Compoſition of Jacamahaca, &C. 
aua burning. | 

1 To FOUNDER, to over-ride, 
or to ſpoil a Horſe with hard-work- 
ing; or to be fo diſabled : In Sea-af- 
fairs, a Ship 1s faid To Founder, when 
by an extraordinary Leak, or by a 
great Wave breaking in; lhe is ſo fill'd 
with Water, as not to be freed from 
It by any means, and ſinks under its 
Weight, 

FOUNDRING IN THE 
FEE T, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, that 
comes by hard Riding, or ſore Labour, 
by great Heats and Colds, that diſor- 
(er the Body and flir up malignant 
Humours, which inflame the Blood, 
melt the Greaſe, and make it deſcend 
Ownwards to the feet, and there ſet- 
le; which cauſes ſuch a numneſs and 
fucking in the Hoof, that the Horſe 
bas no ſenſe nor feeling of them; for 
be is hardly able to ſtand, and when 
e does, he ſhakes and quakes as if he 
lad an Ague, fit upon him : This Diſ- 
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| eaſe is ſometimes occaſioned by wa- 


tering a Horſe, when he is very hot, 
and his Greafe melted within him, and 
then ſuddenly cooled, by ſetting him 
upon cold Planks without Litter, or 
taking his Saddle off too ſoon, orelſe 
by letting him ſtand when hot in ſome 
thallow Water up to the Fet-locks, 
whereby, through the extraordinary 
coldnets it cauſes the melted Greaſe to 
fall down into his feet, and there to 
cake and congeal, which 1s the true 
reaſon of this Malady, A Horfe may 
alſo be founder'd by wearing ſtraight 


Shoes, and travelling upon hard 
Ground. You may know when he 


is founder'd upon his fore-feet and 
not his hind-teer, by his treading on- 
ly upon his hinder feet, and as little 
as he can upon the other; or his go» 
ing crouching and crimpling upon his 
Buttocks; and when fomerimes he is 
founder'd upon his hind-feet, and 
not upon his fore feet, (which ſeldom 
happens; it may be known by his 
ſeeming weak behind, and his reſting 
himſelt as much upon his fore feet as 
he can, being very fearful to let his 
hinder- feet to the Ground. 

To prevent a Horſe's Found'ring, 
after extreme hard Riding, let him be 
led a while in one's Hand, and other- 
wiſe duly order'd, “ Then take 2 
„ Quarts of Vinegar, with 2 Pound 
of Salt, and having mingled them 
well together cold, bathe and rub 
hard the Horſe's fore-legs with it 
for about half an Hour; that done, 
pour into his Feet ſome Oil of Bays 
ſcalding hot, and upon the Oil hot 
Aſhes ; over which put Hards or 
coarſe Flax, with thin flices of Wood 
fixed croſs. ways above it, to keep all 
fait. If Oil of Bays cannot be had, 
then take either the Oil of Walnnts, 
Rape-ſeed, or that of Fiſlies, but Oil 
of Bays is by far the beſt. ; 

The general methods to Cure this 
Diſtemper, are firſt to pare all the Hlot- 
ſes Soles ſo thin, that you may fee 
the Quick; then Bleed him well at e- 
very Toe, ſtop the Vein with Tallow 
and Roſin, and having tacked hollow 
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Shoes on his Feet, ſtop them with 
Bran, Tar and Tallow, as boiling hot 
as may be, and this renew once in 2 
days for a Week together; that done, 
let bim have good Exerciſe, exc. Or 
after he is pared thin, and let Blood 
at his Toes, ſtop his feet with Cows- 
dung, Kitchen-fee, Tar, and Soot bot 
Jed together, and poured boiling hot 
into them: If you Travel your Horſe, 
you muſt ſtop him with it cold, and 
add the white of an Egg or 2, for that 
will take away the heat of the former 
day's Journey : If he be new]y foun- 
der'd, give him with an Horn, a Pint 
of fair Water, with an handful of Salt 
therein; but if you ſtay 3 or 4 days, 
or longer, then let him have a Spoon- 
tul of Hellebore, a penny worth of Saf- 
fron, 2 Drams of Aſſa-Fetida, and 
Venice-ſoap, with a little Hay-ſeed, al] 
made into Powder and given 1n a pint 
of Vinegar Blood-warm, and let him 
be cover'd; Cloath him warm, andtye 
him up to the Rack, that he neither 
lye down nor Vomit; ſo let him Sweat 
an hour, and cool by degrees. 

Other particular Receipts are, 1. For 
one that has been founder'd a Month 
Or more, take out the Soles of his feet, 
and ſtanch the Blood with 3 handsſul 
of the tender Tops of Hyfſop powder'd 
together in a Mortar; then apply a 
Salve, made of Snails, an handtul of 
Bay- Salt, and 2 or 3 handfuls of the 
tender Tops of the angrieſt Nerzles well 
beat together, and bind it up with 
Cloaths, leaving it ſo to remain for 
24 Hours ; when you may open and 
heal the Sore with green Ointment, 
and in 2 days after you'll ſee a new 
Hoof coming. 2. For an ordinary 


Heat in the Feet, take Wheat-Bran and with an Inciſion knife, cut the 
make them into a Hoof round to the quick, as near! 
Poultiſs, and apply the ſame as well to | the infide of the outward ſhell of the 
3. As for | Hoof as you can, raiſe the Sole to ti 


Toe; then take hold thereof with 


and Hogs-greaſe, 


the Coffin as to the Soles. 
a Founder, or Fretize wet or dry, firſt 
pare thin, open the Heels wide, and 
take good fore of Blood from the 
Toes ; then take a Shoe ſomewhat 
hollow, broad at the Heels, and the 
inſide of the Web from the firſt Nail 
to the Hcel turned inwards towards 


the Frog, yet not to touch any be 
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of it, or the Hoof, fo as he may ut 
on the outer edge of the Shoe and 10 
on the inward : That done, take bur 
gundy-Pitch, or Frankincenſe, and 1; 
ling it up in alittle fine Cotton Wo! 
melt it with an hot Iron into the Ec 
betwixt the Shoe and Toes, d 
Orifice where the Blood was taken, jy 
filled up; afterwards, take halt 
pound of Hogs-greaſe, melt and nj; 
It with Mheat-bran, till as thick 1; 
Poultiſs, and ſtop up his fect with | 
boiling-hot ; let him ſtand for 3 0. 
days, and then renew the ſame it the; 
be occafion : But farther, in caſe th 
Horſe be founder'd thro? the ſtraigtt 
neſs of his Shoe, which is only ret 
Zing ; Bleed him on the Toes, an 
ſtop up the place with bruiſed Sage 
tack his Shoe on again, and ſtop 1 
with Hogs-greaſe and Bran boiled tg 
gctl.er hot, and this twice in a Fon 
night will do. 4. One Author per 
ſcribes this odd Receipt, Ride him {c 
hard as to Sweat, then up to the 
Knees in Water, where let him ſtan 
about half an hour, which will cauſe 
the Humour to aſcend out of his Fee 
into his Body, give him an hour afte 
8 home, a thorough Scouting 
and ride him gently after it; ſo bring 
him home, Cloath him warm ; and 
this again will carry it out of his Body 
5. But if you find none of theſe way 
will do, then in order to the takin 
out of his Soles which 1s looked up 
on to be the beſt Method of Cute 
virſt tye a Liſt or Cord fo hard about 
his Paſtern, as will keep the Blood in 
to his Leg, that it fall not down t 
trouble them; then pare the Foot t1.1 


pair of Pinchers, plucking it gently dg 
wards towards the Heel, for feat 08 
breaking the Vein in the Foot. He 
ving ſo done, tack the Shoe on agan, 
ſomewhat hollow and broad; then ur 
tye the Cord, and knock round the 
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deſcend very freely; which ſtanch 
11 bled enough, with 2 or 3 hand- 
\; of Hyſſop bruiſed with Salt; over 
ut, put Flax, Hurds, or Tow, and 
ter them, a piece of ſtiff Leather 
ween the Hurds and the Shoe, to 
zep them in; or you may put 2 Or 3 
sticks croſs them, inſtead of the 
enher: In about 24 hours after, 
ike away the Flax, or Hurds, and 
ue an handful or 2 of the angrieſt 
1 Nettles you can get, with Bay-Salt, 
gd apply them, which cover over 
with the Hurds and Splinters as before. 
1 2bout a Month's time, open it a- 
un, and new-dreſs it, with Salt and 
n greaſe well bruiſed and mixt toge- 
ter, and ſplint it up with Tow or 
Fix, as above-noted, If you find 
m ſomewhat ſound, tack on a Shoe 
auh a broad Web; and let it ſtand 


o 


Journey : After Riding at night, ap- 
al over his Foot, both inſide and 
tide, a Poultiſs, made ot about 4 
unces of Sheep-ſuer cut ſmall, and 
Waite-wine Vinegar boiled together, 
nd keep it in with Hurds or Splints 
« before; letting the ſame remain 48 
hours and more; and this us'd 3 or 4 


bz; been bruiſed by a Stub, Stone, or 
ny other accident. During the Cure, 
de Horfe ſhonld be bled ; and if foun- 
erd on both his Feet, both the Soles 
uſt not be taken out together; for 
zen he will not be able to ſtand, nor 
de when he is down. 

Note, If you take out a Horſe's 
tes, you ſhould not tarry above 3 
Months after his found'ring ; and when 
Operation is performed, the whole 
cent ſhould be fir'd; that is to ſay, 
un the whole end of the little Foot 


7: But ſome think it far better not 
N ae out ſuch Horſes Soles at all; 
to keep the Sole always ſtrong, and 
Ne into it Oil of Bays, 


of with a Blood- ſtaff, and the Blood 
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FO UN D'RING in the Body; be- 
fals a Horſe by cating too much Pro— 
vender ſuddenly, when he is too hot, 
and panting, ſo that his Meat being 
not well digeſted, breeds evil Humours, 
which by degrees ſpread all over his 
Members, and at leng h do ſo opprefs 
all his Body, that it takes away his 
Strength, and makes him in ſuch a 
Condition, that he can neither go nor 
bow his Joints, and being once laid, 
cannot rile again; neither can he Stale 
or Dung without great pain. It comes 
alſo if he drinks too much upon Tra- 
velling, when he is hot, and not Rid- 


mes, will very much ſtrengthen his 
Hoof; as 'tis alſo good to be apply'd 
) the Sole or Coffin of the Foot, that 


ing him after it. The ſigns are, he 
will be chilly, and quake for Cold, at- 
ter drinking; and ſome of it will come 
out of his Noſe, and ſome few days 
after his Legs will ſwell, and in a 
while begin to peel, and he to have 


a dry Cough, that will make his Eyes 
ze and eaſie, and in a Fortnight's water, his Noſe run with white Phleg- 
me, he will be fit to Ride an eaſie matick ſtuff, and cauſe him to forſake 
his Meat, and to hang down his Head 


for extreme pain, in the Manger. The 
way to cure this Diſtemper, is firſt, to 
rake his FFundament, and to give him 
a Clyſter ; then take a quart of Ale, 


or Sack, Cinnamon halt an ounce, Li- 


uortſh and Annije-ſeed, of each 2 
poonfuls beat to fine Powder, with 5 
or 6 ſpoonfuls of Honey; put them all 
together into the Ale, and warm them 
till the Honey 1s melted, and give it 
him lukewarm to drink; after which, 
Ride him gently for an hour, let him 
talt 2 hours more, and keep him 
warm Cloathed and Littered, letting 
his Hay be ſprinkled with Water, and 
his Oats very clean fſifted from Duſt; 
which give bim by little and little; let 


him drink warm Mathes of Malt and 
Water ; and bleed him in the Neck- 


Vein when he has recover'd ſtrengtli, 
pertuming his Head once a day with 


Frankincenſe. 


FOUNDRING or CHEST 


ich is looſe, that ſo it may fall a-| FOUNDR!?NG, a Diſeaſe which 


may proceed from Crudities in the 
' Stomach, or other Infirmities obſtruct— 
ing the Paſſages of the Lungs. Tis 
diſcover'd by the Horſes often covet- 

| mz 


FOU FOW 

ing to lye down, and ſtanding ftrag- and keep the Horſe bridled for! 

gling with his Fore-legs, the Symp- hour and a half after it. For ther, 

toms being almoſt the ſame as in Pur-ſof a Fever joyn d to Found ting 8 

fineſs; The only difference is, that | Fever. 8 

young Horſes are ſubject to Cheſt-} FOWL. the larger ſort of Bid 
found'ring as well as old; whereas Geeſe, Turkeys, Cocks, Hens, Du 

they are generally Horſes of 6 years; Pheaſants, Partridges, exc. Tin g. 
old and above that are troubled with |tain that the Countryman's Para, 
Purſineſs. Graſs with much refreſhing| Manſion-Houſe, cannot be comply: 
and co-»ling cures the former but en-jſtocked without Foul, as well as 1445, 
creaſes the latter. As a particular Re-| which yield a conſiderable Adyany; 
medy for Cheſt-found'ring, 1. Take by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies ni 
*« 5 or 6 Penny-worth of Oil of Peter, thers ; and any poor Cottager t 
and mingle it with an equal quanti-|lives by the Highway-ſide may le 
of Ale or Beer; then rub this mix- [them at a ſmall Expence ; they ber 
ture with your Hand on the Part af- able to ſhift for themſelves the greys 
fected, and cauſe a red-hot Fire-Sho- | part of the Year, by their feeding g 
vel to be held before it, during the | on Inſects, Corn, or almoſt any thin 
Application. 2. For a great Ob{tructi- } elſe that is eatihle. As for Cocks: 
on of the Lungs, occaſion'd by this | Hens, 'tis advileable to choſe th: 
Diſeaſe, © Take Carduus Benedittus,'that are the beſt Breeders and the 5 
„ moſſy Lung-wort chopt ſmall, of | Layers; the oldeſt being ever rechen 
« each an handful; Miſtletoe of the the beſt for Sitting and the Our: 
“ Oak beat, an ounce ; Roots of tor Laying; but no ſorts will he g6« 
« Marſh-mallows and Elecampane, for either. if kept too far. The te 
« ſtampt in a Mortar, half an ounce; Age to ſet a Hen for Chickens, is te 
« and Hyſſop 2 handfuls. Boil the In- 2 Years old to 5, and the mot p19 
gredients about half an hour; then per Month to ſet them in, is Felruz 
preſs out the Liquor, and add half an tho' it may be done to good putpd 
% ounce of Liquorice-Juice, an ounce , any Month between that and Aue 
« of the Powder of Liquorice ; Seeds mas. One Cock will ſerve 10 Hen: 
« of Anis and Fennel in fine Powder, [a Hen fits 20 Days, whereas Ces 
of each half an ounce, a Scruple of , Turkeys, Ducks, fit 30; but cr 
« Safiron, half a pound of clarity'd | ſhould be taken, that they may hu 
* Honey, and aquart of White-wine.| Meat and Drink near them while ile 
Make a Decoction to be given Blood-| are Sitting, ſo as they may not {ira 
warm at 2 Doſes; keeping the Horſe] gle trom their Eggs, and chill then 
bridled 6 Hours before, walking him | If Fowl be fed with Buck- Wheat, | 
an Hour after, and keeping him brid- | French-Wheat, or with Hemp-let 
led 4 Hours longer. Continue the|'tis ſaid, they'll lay more Eggs than 0! 
uſe of this 4 Days together; then in-Idinary; and Buck- Wheat either who! 
termit 3 Days, and after that, give [or ground, and made into Paſte »' 
him 4 Doſes more. If this do not ſuc-|fat Fowl or Hogs very ſpeedily ; | 
ceed, give him a purging Medicine, the common Food for that end, 1s Vat 
and after that the following Powder, |ley-meal ſoak'd in Milk or Water, ye 
viz, © Take 3 pounds of Lineſeed, | Wheat-flour is better. A more pat 
« dry'd in a Furnace, 3 ounces of | ticular manner of fattening Fow! !! 
** Gentian, 2 ounces of Fenugreek ; | follows : Put them into a Coop, 7 
of Ellecampane, an ounce and a]z times a day give them to cat a «ll 
„half; Sage and Hyſſop, of each 3|of Paſte made of 2 parts Barley an! 
„ onnces, and Brimſtone half a pound: | of Black Wheat ground together, 
Make a Powder, of which give 2|Flour ſifted, and the Bran taken 01! 


Spoonfuls with Brag every * this make Bits rather ſomes" 
Jon 


FOX 


» than round of a convenient Size, 
4 give them 7 or 8 a Day; where- 
in in 15 Days they'll become very 
The Dung of Fowl is of ſingular 
, to manure Land with ; for which 


Gooſe-dung, Hens-dung, Pigeons- 


1 Kc. 
O WLING-PIE CE; that piece 
erer counted the beſt, which has the 
gelt Barrel, being 5 foot and an 


-+ Bore under Harquebuſs ; tho' e- 
b Fowler ought to have them of 
coral ſorts and ſizes, ſuitable to the 
me he deſigns to Kill: But more 
iicularly in reſpect to the Barrel, let 
de well poliſhed and ſmooth within, 
ad the Bore all of a Bigneſs, which 
ay be tryed by putting 1n a piece of 
:*c-board or Board, cut of the exact 
candneſs of the top, which gently 
it down to the Touch-hole ; and if 
ou find it goes down well and even, 
bout ſtops or ſlipping, you may 
onclude it even bored. As for the 
udge · pan, it mult be ſomewhat above 
he Touch-hole, only with a notch 
i the Bridge-pan, to let down a little 
Powder; and if ſo, then the Gun will 
dot recoil, which otherwiſe tis apt to 
(0. 

Then as to the Locks, chooſe ſuch 
vare well filed with true Work, whoſe 
rings muſt be neither too ſtrong, nor 
too weak; and let the Hammer be ve- 
yy well harden'd, and pliable to go 
down to the Pan with a quick moti— 
cn, when the Tricker is touched; for 
the trying thereof, move 1t gently to 
te Lock; and if it goes without jerks, 
u a good circular motion, 'tis well 
made; for the Stocks, Walnut-tree or 
Ach are very good; but Maple is the 
ineſt and beſt tor Ornament. 


i Fox the ſecond, and afterwards an 
ud Fox, is a Beaſt of Chace, that uſu- 
ay torments the Husbandman, by ta- 
king away and deſtroying his Lambs, 
Poultry, Geeſe, exc. Nay, he'll prey 
won any thing he can overcome, and 
fees on all ſorts of Carrion ; being al- 


0 injurious to Coney-Warrens, and 


or 6 foot long, with an indiffe- 


FOX, call'd a Cuò in the firſt year, | 


FOX 


Hares, which he takes by his ſubtilty 
The common way to catch him, is by 
Gins, which being bated, and a train 
made, by dragging raw Fleſh a-croſs 
in his uſual Paths or Haunts to the 
Gin, 1t proves an inducement to bring 


him to the place of deſtruction. They 


are alſo taken with Gray-hounds, 
Hounds, Terriers, and Nets; and to 
Hunt theſe miſchievous Beaſts is a 
commendable Exerciſe; fo that did our 
Nobility and Gentry proſecute it at 
their Breeding-times, and otherwile, 
with an intent to deſtroy the whole 
Breed, there will ſoon be an end of 
them. 

There needs nothing to he ſaid of 
the Shape and Proportion of this Ani- 
mal, it's ſo well known. His nature, 
in many reſpects, is like that of a 
| Wolf; for they bring as many Cubs 
at a Litter the one as the other; but 
differ herein, that the Fox Litters deep 
under Ground, and the Wolf the con- 
trary. See Fox-Hunting. 

FOX-GLOVES, (in Latin, Di- 
gitalis) an Herb of a bitter taſte and 
; Cleanſing Quality, whereof there are 
| ſeveral forts; but the beſt that are re- 
ceiv'd into Gardens, are theſe, 1. The 
Dun-colour'd Fox-glove, that has long, 
'nicked, grayiſh green Leaves, and 2 
'Stalk 5 or 6 foot high, full of ſmall 
thort Flowers, of a yellow dun, ſuc— 
ceeded by Cods, containing ſmall dusky 
Seeds ; the Roots after Seeding, pe- 
rith; but if they ſtand warm, the Plants 
will continue 2 or 3 Years. 2. The 
Orange-tawny, middle ſiz'd, the Flow- 
ers long, narrow, fair, ycilow-brown, 
and Seed like the other; the Roots 
commonly periſh after the Seed is ripe. 
3. The great White, whoſe Leaves 
and Stalks are of a yellowiſh-green, 
and the Flowers white. 4. The great 
| Yellow, of Stalks which bear many 
long, pendulous Flowers, ſhorter than 
thoſe of the common kind, and wider 
open at the Brims: The Root more 
woody and durable. 5. The ſmal! 
pale-yellow, whoſe Leaves are ſnipt 
about the edges, and Stalk is full o. 
long, hollow, tmall, pale-ycllow Flow. 

ers 


| 


| 


FOX 
ers ; the Root made of hard ſtrings, 
and more durable than any of the for- 
mer. 

They flower in June and July, and 
that with dun Flowers, ſeldom before 
Auguſt, They are all of them raiſed 
from Seeds, and none bear Flowers till 
the 2d Year. In April they are Sow- 
ed in good rich Earth, in the Flower- 
Nurſery ; and in September after re- 
mov'd into the Garden. 

FOX-HUNTING; is very plea- 
fant Sport ; for by reaſon of his ſtrong 
hot Scent, he makes an excellent Cry; 
but as his Scent is hotteſt at hand, ſo 
it dies ſooneſt : Beſides, he never flies 
far before the Hounds, not truſting 
to his Legs, Strength, or Champion- 
Ground, but to the ſtrongeſt Coverts; 
when he can no longer ſtand up be- 
fore the Hounds, he takes Earth, and 
then muſt be digged out. But firſt, 
to obſerve ſomewhat more particulrly 
concering the Brrch-Fox ; ſhe is hard 
to be taken when ſhe is bragged and 
with Cub, for then ſhe will ie near 
her Burrow, and whip in upon hear- 
ing the leaſt Noiſe; and tho' when ſhe 


goes a Clickiting, and ſecks a Dog, the} 


crys With an hollow Voice, not unlike 
the howling of a Mad-dog, and does 
the like, when ſhe miſſes any of her 
Cubs ; yet when Killing, ſhe never 
makes any cry at all, but defends her- 
ſelf to the laſt gaſp. _ 

Now, if a Fox be Courſed on a Plain 
with Gray-hounds, his laſt refuge is to 
Piſs on his Tail, and flip it in their Fa- 
ces, as they come near him; ſome- 
times ſquirting his thicker Excrements 
on them, to make them give over 
their purſuit. To Hunt him with 
Hounds, you muſt draw about Groves, 
Thickets, and Buſhes, near Villages ; 
for in ſuch places he lurks to prey up- 
on Poultry, exc. but if you can find 
one, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his 
Earth, the Night before you intend to 
Hunt, and that about Midnight, for 
then he goes out to prey; and this 
muſt be done, by laying 2 White- 
ſticks a-croſs in his way, which will 


make him imagine it to be ſome Gin | 


FOX 


or Trap laid tor him; or elfe, 4, 
may be ſtopped up cloſe with blac 
Thorns and Earth together: A; », 
Months of January, February, 1; 
March, are the beſt Seaſons to finde 
Earthing; ſo they are alſo to ſce t. 
Hounds Hunt, and to fell his Skin 4; 
beſt advantage; beſides that, be 
Hounds will Hunt beſt in cold Wa. 
ther, becauſe then the Fox leaves axe. 
ry ſtrong ſcent behind him. 

Then at firſt only caſt off your {1 
Finders; and as the Drag mend, 4 
add more as you dare truſt them; bn 
[hun to caſt off too many Hound # 
once, for Woods and Coverts are f. 
of divers Chaces, and ſo they may be 
engaged in too many at one time; 
for thoſe that are firſt caſt off, let tien 
be old Stanch-hounds, which are ure; 
and if you hear ſuch an one al! cn 
merrily, you muſt caſt off ſome othey 
to him ; and when they run it on the 
full Cry, caſt off the reſt, and fo you 
compleat your Paſtime. 

The Hounds ſhould be left to ki! 
the Fox themſelves, and worry and 


tear him as much as they pleaſe, where: 


of many will eat him with eagerne6; 
when he is dead, hang him at the 
end of a Pike-ſtaff, and hollow in al 
your Hounds to bay him but reward 
them with nothing belongeng to the 
Fox, for tis not good, neither wil 
they eat it. 

In caſe the Fox do ſo far ecape 1 
to Earth, Countrymen mult be got t0- 
gether with Shovels, Spades, Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, exc. to dig him out, It thy 
think the Earth not too great; andto 
facilitate the ſame, the Huntſman muſt 
be provided with r or 2 Terticrs, !0 
put in the Earth after him; that 15, 0 
fix him into an Angle, for the Fan 
often conſills of many Angles ; th i: 
of the Terrier is to know where |: 
lies; for as ſoon as he finds him, le 
continues Baying or Barking ; ſo the, 
which way the Noiſe is heard, that 
way dig to him. But to know tit 
Method of ent'ring and farther uſe et 
theſe lorts of Dogs, ſee Terrier. 


O. 
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*kon'd among the choice Cider- fruits. 
TO FOY L, (in Husbandry) to fal- 
low Land in the Summer or Autumn. 
FOY LING, (among Hunters) the 
fotſteps of a Stag on the Gras or 


re 


Leaves. 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT, the 
gurden, Lading or Merchandize a Ship 
-rries; alſo the Money paid for ſuch 
F Cart1age. 
we * L, a Basket of Ruſhes, or 
aach like Materials to pack up Figgs, 
Railins, ec. alſo a certain quantity of 


Railtins, about 75 Pounds. : 
FRAMPOLE-FENCE, a Pri- 
edge enjoy d by the Tenants of the 


„ blanour of Mrittle in Ef-x, to have the 
e Good growing on the Fence, and as 
„ nay Trees or Poles, as a Man can reach. 
be. om the top of the Ditch, with the 
0 Wt 1ve of his Ax, for the repairing of 
en bis Fence. 7 : 

tha FRANCE; this Country is near 


1 WW; times as big as England, and contains 

i Governments, beſides the French 
„ate. The Chief Commodities it pro- 
duces aretheſe : Wines, Paper, Almonds, 
Corals, Linnen-Cloth, (as Dowlas, Lock- 


ps rams, &c.) Salt, Brandy, Stlks, Velvets, 
7 Buckrams, Playmg Cards, Glaſs, heat, 
ons of Grain, Roſen and Prunes. Its 
14 WI Cipital City is Paris; but the chief for 
n ide are Nantes, Burdeaux, Lyons, and 
„unrl. 

"WF FRANCHISE, Liberty, Freedom; 
5 a particular Immunity or Privilege, be- 
„ bsgęing to a City or Corporation: In 
= Common Law, a Privilege or Exempti- 
„a from an ordinary Juriſdiction ; al- 
* lo ſometimes a Freedom from Tri— 

bute, 

. FRANCIS-PEAR, a kind of 
„ber, good only for baking or preſer- 
T "ng; tis of an indifferent bigneſs, pret- 


y long, yellowiſh in colour, and has a 
very thin skin. | 
A FRANK, a Place to feed a Boar 
ny Fo 

FRANK CHACE, Liberty of 
| ee Chace in a Circuit adjoining to a 
WH viet; by which all Men, tho' they 
ave Lind of their own within that 


ompals, are forbidden to cut Ou 


FOX-WHELP, a fort of Apple 


FRA 


Wood, G. without the View of the 
Foreſter. | 

FRAY, to fret as Cloth or Stuff 
does by rubbing or overmuch wearing. 
Among Hunters, a Deer is ſaid To fray 
her Head, when ſhe rubs it againſt a 
Tree, to renew it, or cauſe the Pills ot 
her new Horns to come off. 

F R E AM, (in Husbandty) arable or 
plough'd Land worn out of Heart, and 
laid tallow till it recover. 

TO FREAM, a Term apply'd by 
Huntſmen, to a Boar that makes a Noiſe 
in Ruttmg-time. 

FREE-BENCH, an Fſtate of Co- 
py-hold Lands, which the Wife being 
eſpouſed a Virgin, has after the Death 
of her Husband, for her Dower, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Manour. Of 
this Free- Bench ſeveral Manours have 


| ſeveral Cuſtoms ; but one of them de- 


lerves a more particular Remark ; and 
that is, the Cuſtom of the Manour of 
Eaſt and Welt Enborne, in the County of 
Berks: That it a Cuſtomary Tenantdye, 
the Widow ſhall have her Free-Bench, 
in all his Copy-hold Lands, Dum ſola 
& caſta fuerit ; but if ſhe commits In- 
continency, ſhe forfeits her Eſtate; yet 
if ſhe will come into the Court, Riding 
backward on a black Ram, with his 
Tail in her Hand, and ſay the follow- 
ing Words, the Steward is bound by 
the Cuſtom to re-admit her to her Free- 
Bench. 


here J am 

Riding upon a black Ram, 

Like a Thoze as Jam, 

4. . 02 my Crincum Cran- 

9 N 

Dave loſt my Bincum Ban- 
cum: 

And koz my Tail's Game 

ave done this Mozloly 
Shame. 

Therekoze J pay pou Mr. 

Steward let me have mp 
Land agalt- | 


F REC R- 
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FRECKLES, are red brown Spots, 
that ſome Perſons are ſubje& to have 
on their Hands, Face, c. To re- 
move them put juice of Lemons into 
a Glaſs-viol, and put to it fine Sugar 
and Borax finely powdered, let it digeſt 
8 days, and then uſe it. 

FREE-HOLD; is that Land or 
Tenement which a Man holds in Fee, 
Fee-tail, or for Term of Life. It is of 
2 ſorts, Free-hold in Deed, and Free-hold 
in Law; the firſt is the real Poſſeſſion 
of Lands or Tenements in Fee, Fee— 
tail, or for Life; the other is a Right a 
Man has to ſuch Lands or Tenements, 
before his Entry or Seizure. Fee. Hold 
is alſo extended to thoſe Offices, which 
a Man holds, cither in Fee, or for Life. 

FREEHOLDERS, they that en- 
Joy a Free-hold, ſo call'd becauſe they 
hold Lands or Tenements inheritable 
by a perpetual Right, to them and their 
Heirs for ever. h 

FREE-STONE, a white Stone 
dug up in divers parts of England, that 
Works like Alabaſter, but more hard 
and durable, and of excellent uſe in 
Building, exc. 'Tis a kind of Greet, but 
finer ſanded, and a ſmoother Stone.. 

FREE-WARREN, the power of 
Er or denying Licenſe to any to 

unt or Chace in ſuch or ſuch Lands. 

FRENCH-BEANS. See Kidney- 
Beans. 

FRE N CH-B RE AD, the manner 
of making it, is to take half a Buſſiel of 
fine Flour, 10 Eggs, and a Pound and 
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| FRITILLARY, a ſort of Fh 

er which is often very finely checkt 
and reſembles the ſhape of a Dice e, 
whence it has its Name., These . 
{mall round Roots, made of 2 pi 
as if joined together, or cleft in «4, 
midſt, from whence ſprings a Stalk + 
foot high, bearing a Flower of 6 Henne 

of 6 ſeveral colours at the top. Te 
are great varieties of this Plant. 1. T%. 
common checkered Fritillary, of 1 fi. 
len red and purple colour, checker 
with a Style and Chives, whoſe Row 
when old will bear 2 or 3 Flow; ce 
a Stalk, 2. The double Bluſh Fritnan, 
like the former, but double, ih; 
Leaves or more, of a pale purple, or 
bluſh-colour, and ſpotted as the ohe 
is. The White-Fritillary, like the 1:3, 
but on the inſide of a perfect yel'ow, 
4. The Yellow One, dusky-red on th; 
outſide, and {blood-red on the in{i+ 
J. The great Red Fritillary, bigger th: 
the laſt in all its parts, and better fon. 
er d. 6. The great Yellow Fritillary, thut 
has a bigger and broader Root than any 
of the former, broader and ſhorter, 20 
round-pointed Leaves, 2 foot high, 
with a long, ſmall, and faint-colour't 
Flower. 7. The Spotted yellow On, in 
Leaves like thelaſt; but Flowers bigger, 
longer, of a pale-yellow, diver{ly ipot- 
ted and checkered. 8. The great ye 
low Italian, with darker green Leaves, 
longer Flowers, of a dark-ye!low pur: 
ple, ſpotted or checkered with red. 9. 
The foreign narrow-leav'd One, witl 


as much Yeſt, with a Manchet ; then 


a halt of Freſh Butter, into which put | whitiſh, green, double Flowers. 19, 

3 l The ſmall yellow one of Portugal, {m:!! 
temper the whole Maſs with New-milk and low-flowered, but more checkered 
pretty hot, and let it lie half an hour than any of the yellow ones. 11, The 
to riſe; that done make it into Loaves lack One, like the yellow green, bu! 


or Rolls, and waſh it over with an Egg 
beat with Milk; but the oven muſt nor 
be too hot. 

FRENZY. Sec Madneſs. 

FRET. See Colick. 

FRICANDOE, a fort of Scorch- 
Collops, either tor a particular Diſh, or 


rhat the Stalk and Flowers are ſhort”, 
and of a dark, ſullen, blackiſh, green 
colour, Laſtly, The Spaniſh, black Fri 
tillary, that is bigger than the reſt, bear: 
ing 4 or 5 Flowers, hanging round + 
bout the Stalk, like thoſe of the Croanw- 
Imperial. 


for garniſhing ſumptuous Side-diſhes. 
TO FRIL I, (in Falconry) as the 


The earlier kinds of theſe FI 
flower about the end of March, or be 


Hawk Frills, i. e. trembles or ſhivers. ginnin of April; the other after thele 


are paſt the ſpace of a Month, one afteſ 
lanother ; the great yelloy? ons is yy 


T4 


TO FRIST, (in Trafick) to {ell 
Goods at timg or upon Truſt. 
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vt, its time of lowering being ut che 
ed of May. The Roots lote their 
Cres as ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and 
| may then, or at any time before the 
midſt of Auguſt, be taken up and kept 
| iry for ſome time; but if removed too 
on, or kept too long out of the 
Cround, they will either periſh, or be 
much weakened thereby. They muſt 
not therefore be taken up betore the 
| midſt of July, nor kept up longer than 
the beginning of Auguſi. They may be 
ſet among ordinary Tulips, and other 
Roots that looſe their Fibres in Beds of 
a Knot or Fret, where the Nakednels 
of the Stalks may be covered with the 
Leaves of others. See Trips, 

FRONTLET, with Phyſicians, a 
thing applyed to the Forehead, to eaſe a 
Pun in the Head. There are many things 
us d on this occaſion. Both dry Medicines 
ind wet bound on with Linen, &c. 

FROST, or Hoar Froſt ; a cold moiſt 
Vapour that is drawn up” a little way 
imo the Air, and in the night falls a- 
zin on the Earth, where it diſſolves, 
and tho? the Cold there congealed, be- 
comes Froſt; the more congealed is 
made Ice; if not congeal d but difloly'd 
10'0 Water, it becomes Dew. 

Under this Head, it is worth while to 
take notice. That ſharp Froſts of long 
| continuance are the great bane of Fiſh 
in Moats, and other es ſhallow, 
or mall Waters; for if there be either 
2 Water current, or a freſh Spring, no 
iſh dye of Froſt; if a hard Winter ſuc- 
cd a very dry Summer, the Fiſh then 
luer moſt : If the Ponds be large and 
cecp, and ſo order'd that the Water can- 
dot run, but upon Floods or Rain, the 
ih will never dye in Froſt there; ſuch 
„ers therefore are to be look'd upon 


en Sanctuary or Place of Refuge for 
ie ſecuring of Fiſh in extremity ; ſince 
that you put in there, though thro? 
- bole in the Ice, will certainly live. 
* Ide Symptom of Mortality to Fiſh in 

tue time of Froſt is, their ſhewing them- 
„es; which if you perceive in the 
ac, conclude all are going ; and with- 
le eta Thaw, that Water will not keep 
fret bem olive; for tis the Nature of Fiſh 
cold Weather, to lye as cloſe and 
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deep as they can, ſo that nothing but 
the Pangs of Death can make them 
move; it no holes ate broke they will 
rite and (tick to the Ice, and be trozen 
thereon ; if there be Holes, they ll move 
about them, as if they came up for 
treſh Air. When the Froſt has conti— 
nu'd long and hard, that you begin to 
luſpect your Fiſh, you may make atry- 
al by cutting Holes in ſeveral Places, 
lome in the middle, and tome by the 
tides of the Waters; that is atter about 
1o days treez.ing, and by the appearing 
of the Fi or not, you may diſcover 
the Temper and Condition they are in, 
and ſo watch them diligently ; it they 
be not well they'll appear; then pre- 
pare all Hands to take out every Fiſh, 
as near as 1; poſſible, tor what you take 
out may be preiery'd, and all that are 
lett behind will be probably loſt. 

Tae only cttectual Expedient to fave 
Fiſh in this Cale, is to tet great Tubs 
or Fats full of Water in ſome Out-houſe, 
not far trom a Fire, and as falt as the 
Filh appear; take 'em out and put 'em 
there; from whence they are to be con- 
vey'd in a Basket to your great Waters, 
where you may make a Hole at about 
8 foot deep, and putting the Fiſh in 
preſerve them; or it you pleaſe you 
may keep them in the Tubs ; freſhen- 
ing the Water every 12 Honrs, till the 
Froſt breaks, and put them into their 
own Places of abodeagain : Whereupon 
you may plainly perceive how theFith, 
tho* ſtunned and numm'd with the Froſt, 
coming into the Fat, will by degrees 
recover, and be perfectly well again; 
and thus they may be kept 5 Weeks or 
longer it the Froſt continues. And far- 
ther, here it will not be amils to inſert 
a notable Paragraph taken out ot a late 
ingenious Difcourſe of Fiſh and Fjſh. 
Ponds : Sometimes Fiſh (ſays the Ho— 
% nourable Author) have been to all ap- 
« pearance dead, others frozen and en- 
e velopt in Ice, yet by this Method I 
have preſerv'd them; for heating Wa- 
ter, and purting it into a Fat, till I 
brought the Water there to a Mid- 
« ſummer Heat ; I then put ſuch Fiſh 
« in, with their Shellof Ice upon them, 
and in 6 or 7 Hours, the Ice was 
| | gove, 
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gone, and the Fiſh alive and well; 
* and ſo I deliver'd em to my great 
« Waters, as brisk as any. Thus far 
our Author. In ſmall! Waters, where 
is the greateſt danger of Froſt, obſerve 
never to put in Stock, but the laſt Week 
of February, or the beginning of March, 
for then they take leis hurt in remo- 
ving, and they may be taken out the 
next Ocfober, and fo all hazard of Froft 
prevented ; and it you venture them 
there 1 Winter, be ſure never let them 
run the risk of another : So you have 
2 Summers Feed, which will raiſe your 
Fiſh, from Store to the Table, and ven- 
ture but 1 Winter's Froſt ; tor in Win- 
ter, they neither feed nor attain to any 
conſiderable Growth. 

FROTH; the Mouth of a Horſe 
ſhould be full of Froth, and if he con- 
tinually champ upon the Mouth of his 
Bitt, it is a Token of a good Horſe : 
for few bad ones have this Action; be- 
lides that his Mouth being always moiſt; 
will not ſo eaſily over-heat, and tis a 
ſign that the Bit gives him Pleaſure. 
It the Froth be thin or fluid, and of a 
pale-gray or yellowiſh Colour, it de- 
notes a bad temper'd Brain; but if it 
be white and thick, cleaving to his 
Lips and Branches ot the Bridle, then 
you are to look upon the Mouth as freſh, 
and that the Horſe is of a ſtrong Conſti- 
tution, and {ound in his Body. 

FROUNCE, a Diſeaſe incident to 
Hawks, proceeding from moiſt and cold 


Humours that fall down from their [ſupple the Roots and make them apter 


Heads to the Palare and root of their 


Tongue, by which means they loſe their 
Appetite, and cannot cloſe their Clap. be pruned ; but that may be done an, 


This, by ſome, is call'd, The Eagles 
Baue, for ſhe ſeldom dies of Age, but 
of the over-growing of her Beak ; you 
may know when a Hawk is troubled 
with it, by opening her Beak, and ſee- 
ing whether her Tongue be ſwollen or 
not; for if it be, ſhe has it : The beſt 


Cure for it, is, To waſh the Hawk's|the Foot as far from the Voundallo!, 


Mouth with the Powder of Allum re- 


duced to a Salve, and put it into ſtrong [its top to the Wall. | 
to waſh herjto be had to the differcut Natuis 5 


Hine-Vinegar in order 
outh therewith. But to Cure that 


which they call the Dry- Frounce, Takeſa Tree above the Level of your Wass 
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and at the other end tye a fine Ing 
Rag; with one end ſcrape off the uh. 
Skin, which may be ſeen in the hon. 
or Throat of the Hawk, till ſit ber. 
and with the other waſh it witch 1, 
Juice of Lemon, or Whitewine-Vinz;,, 
very clean ; then take a little burnt 4. 
lum, and ſome of a Shoe-ſole burn: Up. 
on Wood-coals, and beat to Pow: 
which mix together and lay on tb 
Part affected. For the Frounce in [1gr. 
ſes, ſee Camery. 

FRUIT-TREES; as to the need 
and beſt Method of Planting them n! 
Garden, take the following Puts“ 
After having contrived and prepar'd th, 
Borders, great Care muſt be had, e 
wiſe in the diſpoſing of the young Tree; 
for if they be not rightly order dn thei 
Roots, nor ſet at their proper [lcight 
or due Diſtances, the Owner's Expects 
tions may be in a great meaſure deter 
ed : It then your Trees come from th: 
Nurferies about London, the firſt thing 
you have to do is to prune their Roots, 
by entirely taking off all the {mall Fi. 
bres, and ſhortening the bigger Root: 
to about 5 Inches from the Stem; and 
if they have received any Gall or Wount 
in the Carriage, that part of the Roo: 
muſt alſo be cut off. 2. The next thing 
to be done (by reaſon of their having 
been out of the Ground ſeveral days, 
and ſo become very dry) is to it 
them in a Veſſel of Milk and Water or 
Diſh-water for 24 hours, which vil 


to ſtrike new Fibres into the Earth, 
when planted. 3. The Head muſt 20 


time before it begins to {hoot in !!! 
Spring; a ſingle Branch is {utlicient t 
4 head, and it is not expedient to ce 
above 2 pruned to about 6 Inches 
bove the place of Inoculation or G 
ing. If it be a Dwarf, place it 4+ |? 
right as you can; if for the W if 


as conveniently may be, leaning Wi! 
4, Regard ougi 


Soils, as to the Height you are to f 


a Quill and cut it in the ſhape of a Pen, 2 a warm dry Soil, 3 Kite Cern 
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des; but in a wet Clay, you cannot 
nerally ſpeaking plant too high, fo that 
do but in any ſort cover the Roots 
„en the beſt fine Mould, and preſerve 
| moilt for 1 year againſt the ſcorch- 
» heats of the Sun; by which means 
"will be ſecur d from Canker, and 
ive much the faſter, even though 
re ſhould appear ſome part of the 
ger Roots above the turface : And 
remember to allow for the ſinking 
the new Earth, which will deceive 
13 or 4 Inches. 5. Obſerve to leave 
p Vacuities or void ſpaces at the Roots, 
: preſs the fine Mould gently and cloſe 
ith your Hand; and you need ſcarce 
pabt of the growing and flouriſhing 
aur fort of our Engliſh Feuit-trees, 
Here it may not be improper to add 
mewhat concerning a ſafe Method to 
cep new-planted Trees moiſt and cool] 
the firſt year, and it need be for the 
cond, Mr. London and Mr. Wiſe re- 
mmend Fern and Straw laid 5 or 6 
ches thick, and 2 or 3 foot every way 
om the Stem of the Tree, having fic {t 
d half rotten Dung all round it; this 
feed may be well approv'd of to keep 
em warm in Winter from the vio- 
nt Froſts ; but the Straw and Dung 
ing too long together breed Worms, 
ts, and other forts of Vermin very 
ttulto their Roots: The beſt Me- 
od therefore for keeping the Roots 
pol and moiſt in Summer, is to lay 
ud in a Circle round the Trunk of 
eTree, and then pitch or paveit with 
bal Pebbles, Flints, or any other 
pooth Stones, which will not only 
pear beautiful to the Eye, but even 
Ktually anſwer the End of keeping 
e Tree cool; and beſides, when 'i1s 
rerd in Summer, it will help 10 let 
the Water, and keep the Earth from 
ug waſl'd away from the Roots, 

as to the beſt Seaſon for Planting, 
* general Rule to be given for that, 
from the middle of October to the 
de of March, only you mult be ſure 
word doing any thing of this Na- 
ne in hard Froſts; fo that if your 
des in coming dovn ſhould be ove:- 
len by them, the moſt proper expe— 
kit 15 to convey them into Celhars, 
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laying what Mould can be pot over 
their Ronts, and good ſtore of Straw 
over that ; and to ſtay till the Froſt be 
gone, that they may be ſafely planted : 
However, tho' tis but now ſaid, that 
any time between October and March is 
the Seaſon of Planting ; yet it is more 
adviſeable to do it in Autumn rather 
than Spring for theſe 2 following Rea- 
ſons ; 1. Becauſe a Tree ſet in Ofober 
and November, (it the Ground be not 
over-moilt and cold) will make tome 
little progreſs towards its futurcGrowth, 
during the Winter half. year; its Roots 
lwelling and diſpoling themtelves to 
put forth thoſe ſeveral fmall Fibres, 
which are to nouriſh and ſupport the 
Tree, and fo prepare it for the kinder 
Influences of the Sun in the Spring; 
when the Earth alto will be better fixt 
and ſettled about the Roots, ſo as to 
keep out the parching Winds of March 
and Ajril, often fatal to young Trees, 
as well as new-removed Plants and 
Flowers. 2. Upon account that the 
Spring is a time when the chief ot a 
Gard'ners Work comes on; as Digging, 
ſowing all manner ot Seeds, Gratting. 
with tome Pruning, Nalling, c. it 13 
not therefore by any means delirab!e, 
to have the Affair of Planting Trees to 
look after, When moſt of his other Bu- 
lineſs falls upon hi- Hands. To con- 
clude, your Trees being Planted accord - 
ing to the foregoing Directions, and 
lett to ſtand with their tall Heads til! 
the beginning of March, tack'd to the 
Wall to break the force of the Winds; 
you are then to ſhorten their Heads, ag— 
cording to the Rule already aid Jown; 
but great care muſt be taken that it he 
done with 4 ſharp Knite and a ſteady 
Hand tor tear of diſturbing the Root ; 
theſe Heads ſhould allo be cut ſlopewiie, 
and jo as the Slope may face the Wall, 
For other particular on this Subjeft, 
Mee Olſer vations about Fruit- trees, Plant- 
mg Wall Fruit-trees, Pruuiug Seminat ies, 
all for Fruit trees, Hall trees, & e. 

FRUITERY, a blace for the 2 
ing of Fruit; a Fruit-houte or Fruit- 
loft, | 

FRUMENTY or FURMETY, 
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2 kind of Potage made of prepared 
Wheat, Milk, Sugar, Spice, ec. 

FRUSH or FROG, a part of a 
Horſe's Foot, which is plac'd from the 
middle of the Sole, towards the Heel 
upon both Sides; it is more ſoft aud 
higher raiſed than the reſt of the Sole, 
and ends juſt at the Heel. The Fruſh, 
tho' ſmall, ſhould yet be weil nouriſh» 
ed; in Hoot-bound Horſes tis too little, 
as being almoſt quite dry'd up : And as 
tis a Fault to have it ſmall; ſo it is one 
to have it too large and fat, eipecially 
in Horſes that have low Heels, or are 
fAat-touted. Every time the Foot is pa- 
red, the top of the Fruſh only ſhould 
likewiie be par'd with the Buttrice, 
vyhich is termed, To pare the Fruſh flat; 
otherwiſe it the Fruth were not par'd 
at all, it would corrupt, become ſtink— 
ing, and fo breed a Diſeaſe call'd the 
leiguets, which fee under that Head. 
For the Cure of a Scab on the Fruth. 
See Srabbed Heels. 

FRUTACOSE--STALKS; ( 
mong Jierhaliſts) thoſe that are of a hard 
woody Subſtance. | 

FUEL or FEWEL, any thing 
that 1s ht to burn or to make a Fire. 
As to Wood for Fuel; in the felling of 
it, Husbandmen uſually begin firſt with 
the Under-wood, and ſome think be- 
tween Martlemaſs and Holy. rood the moſt 
proper time; but with Oaks generally 
as ſoon as 'twill ſtrip, tho' not after 
May,; and for Aſh betvreen Miachelmas 
and Canudlemaſs. And farther, Fuel. 
vod ſhould be ſo feil'd, that the Catte! 
may bave the Browſing of it; for in 
Winter, they 1! nat only eat the tender 
Twigs, but even the very Mols ; yet 
no more is to be cut ina Day than what 
they can cat; tor which purpoſe, the 
{abourers muſt next Bavin, and pitch 
them upon their ends to preſerve them 
hom rotting, The Under- wood be- 
ung diſpoicd of in this manner, the reſt 
ill proſper the better; tho' the for- 
mer otherwite, does but rot on the 
Larth and deliroy that which hond 
pring. In caſe you head or top tor 
ring, it is not amiſs to beoin 3 or © 
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they are to be ſtripped even to ze po. 
high, becauſe they are generally f 
Boughs ; and twere good to tg» ( þ 
as are perceived to wither at the 9 
a competent way beneath, 19 Prever, 
their Sicknefs downwards, which e 
will certainly enſue ; whereas by 14; 
means even dying Trees may be (--,,,; 
tor many Years, tho they never pryy 
taller ; and being thus frequently & ;q1,. 
ded, they'll produce more than if . 
fer'd to ſtand and decay: You mz; -. 
ſo in Fuelling, as at the top, ſo 1: ++. 
Sides, cut a Foot or more from th 
Body, but never when Timber-tree; ne 
ſhrowded. But it is to be noted, thy 
beſides the danger of cutting Fire woe, 
when the Sap is up, it will never burn 
well: Laſtly, remember that East 84 
North Winds are unkind to the fe 
ceeding Shoots. 
FULLAGE, Money paid tor ti; 
fulling of Cloth. 
FULLER, one that fulls, mils, o- 
ſcours Cloth. 
FULLERS-E ART II, a conoe!! 
Subſtance mixt with Nitre, which 
makes it ſcour like Soap : Ir is Cir7 
out of Pits near Brick-hill in Stafford rt, 
and thence convey'd to molt pars 0 
the Kingdom; being diſſolved in Vine 
gar, it diſperſes Pimples and Puſle:, 
Checks Inflammations and cure<,urts, 
Fullers earth is of a very fat Nature 
and extremely full of that Vegetatne 
Salt which promotes the Growth 0 
Plants, as appears trom its clcantgg. 
icouring Quality : And tho ts 1! 
much us'd for the Improvement © 
Land, by reaſon of the Profit it other 
wile yields, and becauſe it may not 10 
generally ſuit many ſort of Cron 
is Mar] does; yet it muſt needs vc 
very great Enricher of ſome lande 
of this Opinion we find Sit Huh Vat, 
Mr, Markham, and others. | 
FUMAGE, Dung, or manu; 
with Dung. 
FUMETS or FE W METS, 
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ut in ſhaken Ticce and IAedgen os; 


mong Liauter,) the Ordure or Dung 0! 
* lar 4 Se. 


g 
| FUMITORY or EARTH 
| 
| 


SMOAK, an Herb of a biting ( 
ty, and hot in the firit degrees: If 


FUN FUR 


Coler, and purifies the Blood; be- of a Fſula In that cate, the beſt and 
o much us'd in the Leproſy, Itch, moſt ſncceſstul Method, is to tye a 


„box and other Diſeaſes. piece of ſtrong Pack-thread about the 
MER or FULMART, a{Part, and cut it quite off with a fed- 
3 hot Knite ; anointing the Wound aftet = 


| IND or SOURC E. See G.il-| wards every Day with Albni Naß, 
eas and rubbing the Fleſh with Sagas 21194 
UNDA MENT ; The falling out Ku. 

te Fundament in Horſes, is occaſi- FURENDAL or FARDING- 
iy 2 violent Flux, or the Piles, o- DE Al., of Land. the Ah port ot an 
ng them to ſtrain excellively, or Acre, which in Hihi is H cail'd a 
: frequently happens) by cutting oft Fur:impale, and in forme other Parts, 2 
Tul: In the latter cafe, it accom- Ferrhendels, 

ed with a great Swelling, 'tis al- © URENDAL or FRUNDEL 
pt aways a tatal ſign of a Gangreen |9{ Corn, contains 2 Grwns or Gallone. 
neing towards the Back, and 1t it . e. the 4th part ot a Ruf! el. 


tot quickly yield to the ordinary FURLONG, a §ieafure which in 
recies, the Horſe may be given over|mott Places contin A Polls os Peart 
ot. For the Cure of this Malady, es in length, being the Sth part of a 
ch ought never to be _nepletted ; Mile; foinctimes tis wild for a piece 
mut anoipt the Part with Ol ot Land of a greater or leer number 
1000-warm, and then enl-;ivouritot Acres. ; 
n up; after 2 or 3 ſucceilleſs at- HU R NAG E, a 
te, have recourſe to the following Lord of a Manovr, hy bis FTenants, tur 
pieines. 1. Let 6 drams of Salt bak ing their Bread in his common G- 
Lead be beat in a Mortar, pouring ven; alſo the uſual Profit allow 4 to pri- 
n it by degrees a ſuthcient quantity vate Bakers. 
N Conts-milk, (or for want of that] F,URROW, a Trench or Drain in 
f Cows-milk) till they come to the Land, either left by the Plough, or o. 
nlſtence of a liquid Ointment. A-|therwiſe made: Ainong Terbaliis, a 
pt the Place with this Ointment, | Ridge or Swelling on che fide fa Tree, 
put into the Fundament a Tent | Stalk or Fruit. 
n the ſame ; repeating the Appli-] UK Z, a well knownprickly Shrub, 
dn from time to time: Or, 2. © Take |that makes! an extraordinary Fence, 
berder of burnt Oiſter-ſhells, 2 oun- Where there are old dry Banks, br tuck 
the green middle Bark of an Ath=|a dry Sand or Gravel that nothing cue 
ec beaten, 4 ounces; (or if that can-| will grow on't . Tis piopagated by 
t be had) 2 ounces of the dry Bark ; |Sets or Seeds, but the latter are more 
bod Honey, a quarter of a pound; |ette&tua]l for railing it, efp-cial'y the 
ic half a pound of the leaven d Dough Fa Furz, which riſes to the h ight 
2 Ryc-loaf, ready to be put into of 15 or 16 foot, and is not ſubject to 
te Oren. Make a Poultiſs without run into the Ground, or to ſpread like 
to be apply'd cold to the Funda- the common fort: It will make a 
', renewing the Application every] Hedge in 3 Years time if well Weeded 
Pour. and carefully K:pt from Cattel, eſpeci- 
bee Applications be not attended ſallß Sheep, that are great Devodrens 
vets; as ſoon as the Iuflam- thereof, till it attain to ſome big nete, 
„ and great heat are removed, and then nothing can hurt it: It Cp 
-:viiewie to cut off the part of the|ped it will thrive extremely, and be ve- 
en that hangs out, with all arptry thick ; bur it let grow at large it 
© heated red hot, to prevent a flux | will prove the better Shelter, and vicld 
b00d : It the Fundament ſbrink<lexce!lent Fucl ; dis allo an aidmiribe 
ng place when the Ilorſe reſts, aud [ Covert for wild Fowl. and gros in 
vt wan when he tiots, *ris a tgni{moit as Well as dry Places. In toi 
2 barren 
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barren Grounds, (when laid emen 
Husbardmen ſow the laſt Crop with 
ti: get, and fo let all continue til 
ik hem upapain, during which 


garniſh'd with Hair, and make 


850 


tic Hey reap Couliderable advantage. 
In Hr fordihire the Thickets of com- 
mon Furz, yield more profit, than a 
Iike quantity of the beſt Wheat-Land 
in En,land. In Devonſhire they ſow on 
the worſt of their Land well Ploughed 
the Sceds of the rankeſt Furzes, which 
in 4 or F Years become a rich Wood. 
Ia Bretagne in France, they make In- 
cloſures with it, ſowing 10 or 12 
Yards thick, which makes a ſpeedy im- 
penetrable Mound, and a mighty ſhelter 
tor Game. In the moſt Eaſtern Parts 
of Germany and Polaud, Fur and com- 
mon Broom are ſo rare, that the Inha- 
hitants covet to have the Seeds out of 
Fugland, and preſerve the Plants in their 
belt Gardens, As tor the Phylical uſes 
of this Plant, it opens ſtoppages of the 
Liver and Spleen, heips the Jaundice, 
provokes Urine, and cleanſes the Kid- 
neys from Gravel or Stone bred there- 
in: The young Under tops bruiſed and 
given to a lean, ſickly Horſe recover and 
plump him, after a Wonderful manner; 
neither docs any Provender make even 
thoſe that arc in good Cate {o hardy and 
courageous, | 


G. 


'S Af FI., an Excite or Tax upon 
T Sait in France: In our old Records, 
't is taken tor a Rent, Cuſtom, Duty; 
or Service, yielded or done to the King, 
or to ſome other Lord. 

G ABI. OC ES, artificial Spurs made 
of Iron, Brais, or Silver, and fix'd on 
the Legs of uch Cocks as Want their 
natura Spurs: Some call them Gafls. 
GAD-FLIES 


3 
42710u* to Trees, 25: 
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9! gVENt it iome ase a Hind « in well!! 


Hour or 2 Unladdled, by 


and tye it upon the Sweling, w. 


nel; anoint it with Salt-Hutter 
Butter, or {or want of that wih. 


[it with Salt, till the Horte be faded 


GAL 


neatly beneath the Pannel f 1 x, 
that the Hair of the Skin miu 
the Horſe : Now, this dong na We 
with Sweat, and ſo not ole 1... 
the Part from galling; bur i, +: :, 
luch Horſes as have heen late'y 1 
that would otherwiſe gall a- new: = 
Upon taking off the Saddle after T 
you ſhould feel your Horſe's Bick, r 
be Pinched or Galled ; which mi 
better diſcover'd, when he has 0.4. 


tne © to | 
of the Part oppreſs d: If i; bs get 
ſwell'd, fill a Bag viith warn 


3 
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will not only hinder its ence, þ, 
perhaps even quite difperie it, 2. 
elſe rub and chate the Swelling w 
good Brandy, or Spirit of Wine ; auh 
ving ſoak'd the Place well with h, 
fire with a lighted Paper to wh: 
mains on it; whereupon, when the; 
extinguiſhes of its own accord, 
Swelling will alſo difappear : But if 
Skin be broke, waſh it with warme 
ret mixt with a 4th part of Seta 
freſh Butter; or bathe it often wi 
Brandy, if the Horſe wil! endure 
3. When a Horſe's Back is gad ur 
a Journey, take out a little of the Sy 
fing of the Pannel over the $wellin 
then ſow a piece of White, and v4 
foft Leather on the infide of the P 


NAY 
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very Evening wipe it clean, r:1V..r 
till if grow loft, anointing it 1741 W 


Wall: the Swelling or Hurt every E. 
ing with cold Huter and Soap, and it 


the Morning, Above all, a huge gu 
tity of Sea-ruſh, that is utuals Wi 
about 1-n:ce-2laſſes, thruſt into that] 
of the Pannel which touches the 
is of lingular ule in this Cate, It 4 
Horſe GALLS berwceen the Leg: 
Heat or ill Drcling, © Take a nev 
„Egg. cruſh it between his lee 


| rub the galled Place with it ater 
Inſects that are in-4** Sores are wipd. 
Galling, fee Bel rt 
25 8 | C 
CALL IN CCI A Hare, Baik To and Saddle j . 
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grows on an Oak, us'd in Dying, and dioue in his Fighting, the other un- 
% wake Ink. See Galls. wieldy and not active, and both very 
"GALLON, an Engliſh Liquid Mea-| difticult to be matched; the middle-tiz'd 
le, containing 2 Pottles or 4 Quarts. Cock therefore is molt proper for your 
Ie 1: Gallon contains 224 ſolid Inch- | purpoſe, as being ſtrong, nimble and 
« or Wine or Brandy. eaſily match'd : His Head ought to be 
GALLOP, the ſwifteſt Natural ſmall, with a quick large Eye, and a 
Ne of 2 Horſe, Here it is to be no- ſtrong Beak, which (as Mr. Af 
ue that a Horſe in Galloping forwards | obſerves) ſhould be crockt and big at 
wy (cad with which Fore-leg he plea- the ſetting on, in Colour ſuitable to 
6. tho' Horſes do it moſt commonly |the Plume of his Feathers, whether 
uh their Right Fore-leg ; but with |black, vellow, or reddith, gg. The 
terer Fore-leg they lead, the Hind- | Beam of his Leg is to be very ſtrong, 
7 of the ſame Side mult follow it, o- and according to his Plume blue, gray, 
eile their Legs are ſaid to be di- or yellow; his Spurs rough, long and 
: To remedy this Diſorder, you | ſharp, a little bending and pointing in— 
dul ſtay your Horſe a little upon the ward, 2. The Colour of 2 Game- cock 
nd, and help him with the Spur on | ought to be gray, yellow or red, with 
e contrary ſide to that in which he a black Breaſt, not but that there are 
;DiCuniced : For example, it he be many other Piles or Birds of different 
-enited on the Right-ſide, help | Colours, very excellent, which may be 
2 with the left Spur, by ſtaying him | dilcover'd by Practiſe and Obtervarion ; 
4: bore) a little upon the hand, and but the 3 former by Experience are e- 
elping him at the ſame time with ver found the beſt: The pyed Pile 
e Cives of your Legs : And farther, | May pals indifferently, but the White 
i Circle a Horſe is confined to lead and Dun are rarely known to be good 
ns with his Fore-leg within the | for any thing. If your Cock's Neck 
„, Otherwiſe he is faid to Gallop be inveſted with a Scarlet complexion, 

but in all Caſes the Hind-leg off tis a fign he is ſtrong, luſty and cou- 
e ume Side muſt ever follow, Laſt-| Tageous ; but on the conttary, if pale 
. when you make Tryal of 2 Gallop- and wan, ir denotes him to be faint, 
. ooferve it he perform it equally, and] and defective in his State of Ilealth. 
hm on ſomewhat hard, that you; 3. You may know his Courage by his 
„ xnovw by his Stop, whether he proud upright ſtanding, and ately 
de dnength and Vigour; which is Tread in walking; and it he crovs 
Mee 2 Find or Source, and if he be] frequently in the Pen, it is a demonſtra— 
o tenſible of the Spurs. Lion of Spirit. 4. His narrow Ieel or 
LvALLOP or. CANTERBURY: ſharpnets of Heel is known no othe! - 
1E. is a Pace, between a full Speed, Wile than by Obtervation in Lighting. 
- 2 twitt Running, and that is, when upon every ril:np, 
#ALLS, certain rough wild Fruits, he lo hits that he draws Blood from 
* grow upon Maſt-nearing Trees, the Adveriary, gilding his Spurs conti- 
e Oaks in Boverare and am, on | nually, and at every Blow threatening 
Tanks and Boughs of which, they | him with immediate Death. Here 
teck without Foor-ſtalks - They | Note, it is the opinion of the moſt skil- 
*0! 2 very binding Quality; ſo as; ful Cock-Maſters, that a ſharp-heel'd 
wy together looſe Parts, ſtrength- Cock tho' he be ſomewhat faite is het- 
*ab ones, and ſtop Fluxcs. ter than a true Cock with a dull Heel: 
ME COCK: In the choice off The reaſon is this, the anc Viphts long 
*02-Cock 4 things are chicty to] but ſeldom Wounds 3 While the other 
ider'd, viz. Shape, Colour, Cou-| carrics a Heel fo fatal, that every Noe 
«and ſharp-hcel, 1. As toS/apr, you] ment produces an expeciation of the 
dot chute one either too {mal} or end of the Bartle ; and tho' he be ret 
age; tor the frſt is weak and te- fo hardy as to endure the utmoſt Flew + 
| U 31 ing, 
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ing. ſo commonly there is little occa- 
hon for it, he being a quick diſpatcher 
ot his Buſinels. 


heeld, he is then the beſt Bird you can 
make choice of, To prepare a Cock 
tor Fight, 1. With a pair of fine Shears 
cut all his Main off cloſe to his Neck, 
from the Head to the ſetting on of the 
Shoulders, 2. Clip off all the Feathers, 
from the Tail cloſe to his Rump; the 
1edder it appears the better is the Cock 
in Condition. 3. Spread his Wings 
torth by the length of the tirſt riſing 
Feather, and clip the reſt Slope-wiſe 
with 
% may thu ewith endant 
Ie Adveriary. 4. Scrape, ſmooth and 
tlarpcn lu Spurs with a Pen-knite, 5 
Laſtly, that there be no Feathers 
on the Crown of his Head tor his Op- 
ponent fo abe hold ot, then moiſten 
tis Head al, over with your Spittle, and 
rorn him into the Pr: to try his Fortune. 


rn 


"T7 
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For other Parttcula!s, fee Matching of 


COCKS. 

CG AMF-HEN, ſhouid he of a good 
Complexion, that is to ſay, rightiy 
plumes : as black, brown, fpeckled, 
2rav, grilicl, or yellowiſh 3 theſe being 
the mott proper Cours tor tuch aHen 
of the Game It Ne be tuited on the 
Crown tis ſo much rhe better, for that 
denotes Com age and Reſolution; and 
it ſhe have the addition of Weapons, 
they conduce very much to her Excel- 
lency; her Pody ſhould be big and well 
poked behin i, for the production of 
large Eggs : Burt farther, it is adviſeable 
to obſer ve hovy ſhe behaves her ſelf to 
her Chickens, whether friendly or fro- 
ward!y, and take ſpecial Notice of her 
Catriage among Fas i Hens; if ſhe re- 
ceive Abutes from them without re- 
verze or flew any token of Cowardice, 
value her nat; for you may depend up- 
01 I”, ner Chickens Will be good for 
nothing: Here by the wav, take this 
general and jure Remark, That a right 

len of the Game from a Dunghill-Cock 
will bring forth very good Chickens, 
bu the beſt Cock from a Durghill-Hen 
will never get a Bird that's fit for tlie 
Came; if then you detign to have age— 


nerous Breed get perfect Cocks for un. 


Now, ſhould your 
Cock prove both hardy and narrow- | the encreaſe of the Moon in Fet rng 
to the encreaſe of the ſame in . 


graggle too far from her F 


arp points, that in his riſing, by her ſuch Proviſions as you think: 
ger an Eye of | with ſome fair Water; and char 


CAM 


perfect Hens. 
The beſt Seaſon for Breeding, i: 


Let your Hen's Neſt be made o: 
ſweet Straw, and ſtand in ſome 4... 
Place; it ſhould alſo be ſo fd. 14, 
ſhe may not be diſturbed by the ;, 
of any other Fowl, which fiecyer: 
ſo raiſes her Choler, that the Fes 
in great danger. That ſhe me 


\ v7 - 
ay Ui 


der Fgge, bei 
d to ſeek abroad for Food, ir: 


cboß 
cool them, it is abſolutly requiſte to 


may bathe and trim herſelf at pes 
let Sand, Gravel and Aſhes be © 
; fred on the Place where ſhe (15, 7 
| Hen uſually hatches her Chicken: : 
the expiration of 21 Days; at that n 
obſerve to take thoſe newly backe 
and wrapping them up in Woo, . 
them warm by a Fire-lide til the: 
are diſcloſed: As ſoon as all are la 
put them under the Hen, and be !. 
to keep her warm; neither mu! 
ſuffer your Chickens to range , 
till they be above 3 Weeks old, be 
the Room in which they arc ker! 
boarded, tor all other Floors are e. 
roo moiſt or too cold. Whien ther: 
2 Month old, let their Walk bein 
Graſs-court or green Place, tha 
may have the benefit of - teecin! 
Worms, and now and then {court 
{elves with Graſs and Chick-wee, 
be careful they come not near I: 
or filthy Places, for they occhi 
Birds of this Nature, nox10us e 
pers which olten prove fatal. ( 
nue the taking of this Court, 
Sexes are diſtinguiſhable, and as 101 
their Combs or Wattles apped. 
them away, and anoint the Sure !: 
with ſweet Butter, till it be was 
The time of the ſeparation 
Cock-Chickens, is when theses 
tht with and peck one a0!!! 
which time you may Jet them!“ 
with rhe Hen promiſcuouliy tog 


— 


but afterwards let their Walk? bett 
and that Walk is belt, ve ict he mz 


 -* 
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cxrely and privately enjoy his Hens with | 
out the diſturbance of other Cocks. Let 
the Place of Feeding be as much as 1s 

idle on ſoft dry Ground, or on 
Boards, if the Place be hard, as paved 
Farth or plaiſter'd Floors, which are 
zpt ſo far to weaken and blunt their 
Beaks, that they will be unable to hold 
at, Now any white Corn is good for 
a young Game-Cock in his Walk, and 
ſo are White-bread Toaſts ſteeped in 
Drink or Man's Urine, which will both 
ſcour and cool them inwardly : Let 
him not have above 3 Hens to keep 
Company with ; for ſhould you ſufter 
more he will tread too much, conſume 
his Strength, and become ſo weak, that 
tho' his Courage may not fail; yet he 
will not have Strength to encounter in 
2 Battle. You ſhould alſo more eſpeci- 
ally take care that his Rooſting perch 
be not too {mall in the pripe, or ſo ill 
plac'd that he cannot fit without ſtrad- 
dung, or if it be crooked tis bad; for 
by thoſe means a Cock will be uneven 
heel d, and conſequently no good Stri- 
ker, To prevent ſuch Diſorders, you 
ſhould have in the Rooſt a row of lit— 
tle Perches, about 8 Inches in length, 
and 10 trom the Ground, that the Cock 
may aſcend with more eaſe, and when 
got up may be conſtrain'd to keep his 


Legs near together; according to the 
tenour of this Maxim among Cock— 


CAR 


ut inſenſibility, lividneſs and afterwards 
blackneſs of the Part; a ſudden and un- 
wonted Softneſs, and a Smell reſemb— 
ling that of a dead Carcaſs. A young 
Gangreen in a Horſe is cur'd, © by an 
early ſcarification of the Fleſh to the 
* quick with a Fleam, waſhing it with 
* Salt-water twice a Day, and coverin 
„ the entire Sore with Flax ſteep'd in 
the ſtrongeſt L. ime- water; or (it that 
prove too weak) ina proper Detergent ; 
which ſee under that Head. The 
Leaves of Bugle bruiſed and apply'd, or 
the Juice thereof is good to waſh the 
Place: Hater-creſſes, Mallows, Elder- 
leaves, Brook-lime, Mouldh Hay and Bron, 
boiled in the Dregs of ſtrong Beer, and 
laid thereon very hot, are likewiſe et- 
fectual to ſtay its ſpreading; a Decocti- 
on of the Leaves or Bark of T4marsh, 
is alſo of ſingular uſe to bathe the Part 
with. 

To GAR B L. E, to cleanſe from 
Droſs and Dirt, as Grocers do their Spi- 
ces, to pick or cull out. 

G. AR BL E R of Spices, an Officer ot 
great Antiquity in the City of London, 
who is impower'd to enter any Shop, 
Ware-houſe, exc. to view and ſearch 
Drugs, c. and to garble or cleanſe 
them. | 

GARBLES, the Duſt, Soil, or Filth 
ſo ſeparated. 

GARDEN, a Plot of Ground be- 


breeders, That the Cock which is a Cloſe-\longing to a Houſe or otherwiſe, curi- 


a Battle, till he be compleat and perfect 
in every Member, and that is, when he 
bas attain'd to the Age of 2 Years ; 
unce to fight him when his Spurs arc 
n 2 manner but Warts, is no ſign of 
Diſcretion ; for you may then perhaps 
be ſenſible of his Valour and Courage, 
but cannot know his real Worth or 
Coodneſs. 

G AND ER, a Male Gooſe : He 
"ould be knaviſh and hardy, the better 
o defend the Goſlings; and 1 will ſerve 
7 Geeſe, of which there ſhould not be 
wove 40 in a Flock. 
| G ANGREEN or GANGRENE, 
beginning of Putrefaction or Mortifh- 


con in a Member ; the Signs of it are 


liter is ever 4 narrow Striker, Neither! ouſly manur'd and furniſh'd with vari- 
!hould you ſuffer your Cock to fight! 


ety of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, g. As 
to the Figure of a Garden, if we were 
to chooſe one that might be as cheap 
and as ealily had as another ; ir ſhou!d 
be a Square, or rather an O-long, or 
Long-ſquare, leading from the midd!e 
of the Manſion houle ; a Gravel-Walk 
in the midſt, with narrow Grals-bor- 
ders on each Side for Winter- uſc, and 


lon each ſide of them Rows of all the 


Varieties of Winter-greens ſer at due 
Diſtances, which will make a very fine 
Shew all the Year, But in cale the 
Ground-plot be irregular, it may be 
made uniform, ſo as to afford a delight. 
ful Proſpect, as well as the moſt regu- 
lar; ſtraight Lines reduce any Figure to 


Order, and 'tis evident that a Triangle 


U 4 in 


GAR 


in a Garden has its particular Beauty a- 
well as a Square; yet an irregular piece 
of Gronnd may be brought to have both 
by means of ſuch ſtraight Lines, that 
is to ſay, Borders and Walks, Ir muſt 
be acknowledp'd indeed, that an Irre- 
gularity is not ſo eaſily hid in a ſmall 


{pot of Ground, as it is in a Garden of 


GAR 


ly, with a little Wilderneſs of Trees: 
ling one above another, till you come 
to the point of a tall one in the mid. 
dle. Neither ſhould Gentlemen be 9. 
ver-ſollicitous at a vaſt Expence ſo t, 
level or ſquare their Gardens, 15 1, 
throw them open to one ſingle View 
from the Houſe ; becauſe it may be 


larger extent, where long Walks and tall 


worth while to conſider, whether Mat. pr 


Hedges interrupt a diſtant and tho- 
rough View, and where tho' the Walks 
and Hedges end in obtuſe or acute An- 


ters may not be ſo order'd, as to affo f 
many uncommon provey Devices, hol. 
ly owing to the irregularity or uneven. 


ples, yet upon your ſetting forward, neſs of the Ground; inſomuch that e. 

you are inſenſibly led into new and; very little Step a Perſon makes, he wil 
be preſented with ſome new Object tg 

ſtrike the Fancy. | 


unexpected Varieties : 3 or 4 Walks 
and double Rows of Hedges, may be 
contrived to open themſelves at once 


| 
| 


ro View, all terminating in the Places 
where you ſtand ; and the Triangular 


diſguiſed, and ſet off in a large Plot of 
Ground; yet even in a leſſer Garden, an 


Spaces, by an ingenious Fancy may be 
agreeably diſpoſed of and filled up with 


irregular Form, if it be not very auk. 
ward, may be reduced to a regularity ſut. 
Borders of Flowers, Dwarf: trees, flow- ficiently agreeable as well as uſctul, :; 


ering Shrubs, or Ever-greens ; or laſt- appears by the following plain Scheme. ng 


However, altho' Irregularities are beſt 
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But one ſeldom meets with ſo irre- 
$:1.ar a piece of Ground ready Walled 
put and detipned tor a Garden; and it 
aan jcare be imagin'd any Lover of Or— 
der would chuſe to make it fo, if he 
rowd' easily help it, As to the Walks, 
every one is tentible, that both Graſs 
aud Cravcl are very delightful when well 
kept ; tis theretore expedient to have 
a mixture of both; and 5 Foot wide 
may be ſufficient for either in ſuch a 


Harden as We are luppoting : Only it 


may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 1 
will be ſome advantage to your Frult, 
if you contrive thoſe Walks that run 
parallel to your South-Eaſt or South 
Weſt Walls to be Gravel; becauſc the 
Sun by that means will kindly reflect 
an additional Heat to them. Therc ae WM 
great varieties of Aromaticks and other 
Plants recommended to juppor Boice!s, 
ſuch as Thy me, Winter-ijavout y, ebe 
ral forts of Sedums; but none are 19 
proper tor that purpole as Bunke 


GAR 


ard it is ſo durable, and fo eaſily 

ing ina Year, Laſt- 
 oreat care muſt be taken that no 
+ of tall Trees be ſufter'd to grow 
in my Of the oppoſite Borders or in- 
mediate Spaces, ſo that the ſhade of 
dem reach to the South- Eaſt or South- 
Wet Walls; whereby your Expectati- 
s of having good or early Fruit might 
le deteared 3 thoſe Places ſo near the 
Vils would be more advantageouſly 
(ed with round Dwarfs kept hollow 
the middle; or rather with flat ones 
dur humour the Borders with their Ho- 
1:ontal Branches. 

To GARDEN « Hawk, (in Falcon- 
„is to put her on a Turf of Graſs to 
char her. 

GARDINER and his Inſtruments; 
; Gardiner ought to be well skilled in 
the nature of Fruits and Flowers, and 
the times for Sowing, Setting, Graft- 
ine, Tranſplanting, Pruning, Ce. 
elich will be met with in their proper 
acer; but here only a Catalogue of the 
lalruments belonging to his Occupa- 
ton ſhall be inſerted. 1. A Spade. 2. 
AShovel. 3. A Mattock, 4. A Screen 
or Riddle, with a Wier-Riddle. F. A 
Rike, with Iron-teeth and Baskets. 6. 
& Pruning-Hook and Knife. 7. A 
afting-knife, and a fine pointed Pen- 
lite, 8, Watering-pots of ſeveral 
bete, 9. A Mallet, Grafting-Chiſſel, 
ud Save, 10. A pair of Garden-Shears. 
1, Trowels of ſeveral forts, long and 
ſort, 12. A Dibble or Setting-tool. 
12. A Bill-bequet, being any Inſtru- 
nent made of Lines and ſharp-pointed 
ics, or Iron- pins, to ſquare out Beds, 
nc make rounds ia Garden-knots. 14. 
veeoing-Tongs, by ſome call'd Dogs, 
0 pu, up the Roots of Weeds. 15. A 
veecing-hook, 16. Baſs, a thing to 
wind about grafted Trees, before they 
re cay d, and after. 17. Loam or Clay, 
0 put about grafted Cions. 18. A 


p fc 
ot with one Clip 


Hand- Beetle, to clean the Stock for 
pitting. 19. A ſhort Ladder and Stool. 
A Pouch, Wallet, or Basket, to hang 
il Trees to gather Fruit in. 

CARE, a kind of coarſe Wool! of 
bars; ſuch as grows about the Pizzle 


| 


„anke of Sheep, 


GAR 

GARGARISM, is a liquid Medi- 
cament us'd in Gargling. The Inten- 
tion of it is to bring away Flegm from 
the Brain, or to help diſorders in the 
Throat, ot other parts thereabouts 

GARGET, a Diſtemper in Cattel; 
which when in the Head, is found out 
by the ſwelling of their Eyes and Lips; 
you muſt look into their Mouths tor 
Bliſters on their Tongues; and if therc 
be any, they are to be broken ; if the 
Tongue be ſwelled, you ſhould pull ir 
out, and look under it. In caſe there 
be no Bliſters, take a Knife and ſlip it 
underneath the Tongue an inch long, 
to let out the Poiſon ; that done, for 
the preſent waſh the Sore with Vine- 
gar; and within an hour, give you! 
Beaſt 3 pennyworth of Fenugrech, Tyr - 
merick, long Pepper, Liquoriſh Powder, 
and Annſe-ſeed, in a quart of ſtrong 
Ale or Beer lukewarm : To prevent the 
Diſtemper, bleed him well at the Spring 
and Fall; and at the fame time, give e- 
very Beaſt ſome Rue, in a pint of Ale or 
Beer, if they be ever ſo well, lukewarm. 

2. But — this Diſeaſe is in 
the Tongue and Throat, and then it 
comes one while from Blood, at other 
times from eating Poiſon-Graſs, as 
Dogs-bane, Gooſe-foot, Helmet. owers, & c. 
To cure which, the Beaſts are to be 
firſt bled in the Neck ; and if they be 
ſwelled under the Jaws, againſt the 


Taroat-bowl, then the Tongue mult be 


piled out, and a Vein cut that lies un- 
der it; you ſhould alſo cut the Skin 2 
inches long under the Tongue, lengrh- 
ways, to let out the Biood and Water, 
waſl.ing the fame with Salt, Iinegar, 
and burnt Allum : For the outſide that 
is {welled ; the Hide is to be flit juſt a- 
gainſt the ſwelled place, 4 Fingers broad 
every way ; and then put in a gond 
handful ot Spear-ora/s, Salt and Brrrer, 
ſtitching ſome of the hole up again 

That done, take a lump of the biewiff. 
Clay, as much as a Muſtard-Ball; bot] 
it in 0!d Urine, with the middic preen 
Bark of young Elder, and a good hand- 
ful of $Sa/r ; letting them boi! a good 
quarter of an hour, or more, and flip 
in alittle yeaſed Bacon; boil all together, 


till they be thick like Pap After that 
| bathe 


GAR 
bathe the Beaſt's Face from the Ears 
downwards, and ſtroke it downwards 


GAR 


the Spring and Fall, and 
as aforeſaid. 


give then 


Nitcaſe, is, The Monntam- Evil among an handtul of Camomile, which is mi! 
Beaſts, and may be cur'd after this man- with Wine, and given him. Some abe 
ner: Let them Blood in the Neck-Vein Penny-royal, Rocket, Garden Mint, ant 
both tick and ſound, and give every qual Quantity; ſtamp them together 
Beaſt to drink, a pint of old Urize, with then put a pint of Wine or Ale these 
a good quantity of Hens dung laid n,to,Jetting it ſtand cloſe-covercd all ng 
tecp 8 or 10 hours; then grind an | on the morrow ſtrain it, and vive 
handful of Rue, and put it to the Hens-| the Beaſt Another Remedy is to nde 
dung and Urine, after tis ſtrained, giv-|a good handful of Roors and Lear: 0! 


towards the flit, as hot as he can en- 4. When this Diſtemper comes! . 
dure it, doing this 3times a day; when any puſh or bruiſe, cut an hoe wht + 
the Swelling is abated, take Tar, fre/>|the bruiſe is, making it hol!gy - 
Butter, and Bees-wax, with which a- the bottom: Some only cut ang g Ma 
noint the fore Place: But tor prevent- | the Skin, and have beaten Gare ., | 
ing this Diſtemper, do as before un-|the tops of ſharp Nettles ready. . te 
der the firſt Article, There is allo ano- | ſome ruſty Baron on the out- 1 05 
ther very good Receipt for this Diſtem- well beat together; this they * < 
per, which is to take the ut Clay the hole. which then muſt be bude 5 
that can be got, Hogs-greaſe, and alittle twice a day, with grounds of 4 . 
Groundſel, which boil in zew Milk, till Beer, Chimney-foot, white ſifted 4%, at 
the Herbs are well ſoften d; to which Black-ſoap, mixed together, ſtirred on 1 
put an handful of Salt, and bathe the the Fire, and made warm, both ho 0 
Beaſt very hot with it; but firſt bleed ing and Evening. Others pour ho- G 
nim, and give him 3 Penny-worth in greaſe, and Black-ſoap, with a little r+ an 
all of Fenygreek, Trermerick, Long- pepper, boiling-hot, into an hole cur on then * 
Anniſe-feeds, and Liquoriſh, all in equal per-ſide. | F 
proportions, in a quart of ſtrong _ 5. This Diſtemper in the Maw of he! 8 
or Beer, lukewarm. Cattel, is an Evil that is got when th. ef 
3. As for the Garget in the Head and covet to eat Crabs or Acorns }vino vr * 
Throat, calld by ſome, The Aurrain der Trees, which ſometime; the: B 
T.ong-ſeught ; it is a Couſin- German to ſwallow hole, without breakino « 8 
the Murrain; tor the Cattel will well, chewing; and ſo the Fruit lying nth b 
and be pucked under their Jaws like a Maw, des not digeſt, but in proveſ; af 
rotten Sheep, their Checks ſwollen up time grows and ſprouts there, (a: {on ;; 
zo their Eyes; they do not foam at the ſay) cauſing the Beaſt to ſwel. if } 
Mouth, but Water runs very much from | ſeem as tho? ſomething did ſtick u. x 
:r, and ſometimes their Tongues are trouble his Gullet and Throat. Lot t 
iwellcd at the root, yet no Bliſters ariſe, Beaſts as have eaten much thereof, 11 \ 
but only the venom that comes from digeſted, will ſoon dye, without abe 
an il Diſtemper of Stomach, fumes in- medy, which is, to take a good gn: t 
ro the Head; and if it be not ſtay'd, it | tity of whole Mſtard-ſeed, and min? 
will return to the Breaſt, and all the ling it with ine or ftrong Ale, give 1 
Body over. The right Name of this the Beaſt. Others chop and bruiße {1 Wi | 
| 
| 
| 


ing it the Beaſts: But to keep them 
zo0und, take Thyme, and lay it in ſteep 
uin Wr:ite-wme Vizegar, the Beaſt's own 
later, and an handful of Salt; then 
mix it with the Vinegar, and rub their 
Mouths and Tongues well therewith, 
putting the reſt down the Beaſts Throat, 
which will keep their Stomach, and 

preierye their health, but blecd both at 


l 


Avens, waſh theſe and lay them to 101 
all night in Wine or ſtrong Ale“ 
| next Morning ſtamp and ftrain them! 
order to be adminiſter'd. Otherwi!: 
Take Polypody of the Oak and Burt: 
dock Leaves, of each an handtu. 5 
for want of the Leaves take the? 
“ quantity of the Roots; ſhred heit 
ſmall and boil them in a pint of. ; 

the 
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hen ſet all aſide to cool, ſtrain out the Wear or Dam in a River, for the catch- 


Liquor, and give it your Beaſt, 

6. Garget, a Diſtemper in Swine, 
whereof many die; *tis a Swelling and 
Inflammation in the Throat behind the 
Jaws ; for which, this is the Remedy, 
Make a flit in the midſt of the place, as 
jong as the Inflammation or Sore, then 
fea up the Skin on both ſides the ſlit, 
ſo far as the Sore ; that done, rub it 
with Salt within, and lay Tar without, 
and he'll recover. Some rub the Part 
with Nettles and Salt, ſome with Plan 
tam and brurnt Allum ; Others, with 
the Juice of Cuckoo-ſpit and Salr, and 
tub wort mixt together. 

GAR GIL, a Diſtemper in Geeſe, 
and the worſt of any they can be ſub- 


ject to, ſtopping the Head, and proving 
Mortal to them : But the ordinary and 
certain Cure is, To take 3 or 4 Cloves 
ef Garlick, and beating them in a Mor- 
tar with ſweet Butter, make little long 
Balls thereof; give 2 or 3 of them at 
z time to the Gooſe faſting, and let her 
be ſhut up cloſe for 2 hours after. 

GARLICK, a fort of Plant which 
is propagated by Off- ſets in February or 
March, in a rich good Soil, and will en- 
creaſe wonder fully; its Leaves about 
the end of June may be tyed in knots, 
which will make — head, and pre- 
rent their ſpindling; keeping down 
the Leaves, will make the Root large; 
Much more of this Root would be ſpent 
tor its wholſomneſs, were it not for 
the offenſive ſmell it gives to the By- 
ſanders; which is taken away, by eat- 
ing of a Beet- Root roaſted in the Em- 
bers. But yet by Spaniards, Italians, 
and the more Southern People, it is fa- 
miliarly eaten, with almoſt every thing, 
eſteemed of ſingular vertue to help Con- 
coction, and thought a Charm againſt 
many Evils. 

GAR R, a kind of Diſeaſe that hap- 
pens to Hops. 

GARTH, a Yard or Back- ſide, or 
2 little Cloſe or Homeſtcad, in the 
North of England; being a pure Bri- 
ij Word, that ſignifies a parcel of 
and. 


GAP.TH or FISI-GARTH, a 


ing Fiſh. 
GARTH-MAN, (in old Statutes) 


one that owns an open Wear, where 
Fiſh are taken. 


GASCOIN, the hinder Thigh of a 
Horſe, which begins at the Sriffle, and 
reaches to the Ply or bending of the 
Ham. 

GATE, a term in Hunting, that is, 
when the Huntſmen endeavour to find 
a Hart by the Slot, exc. and mind his 
ſtep whether he be great and long; 
then they ſay, They know him by his Gate. 

GATHERERS, See Teeth of a 
Horſe. 

GATHERING, of Fruit: For that 
purpole care muſt be taken not to bruiſe 
them, eſpecially ſuch as you deſign to 
keep, and that it be done when they 
have attain'd to their due Maturity, at 
which time they are not only beſt for 
eating, but even for keeping. Fruit 
ripens {ſooner or later, according as the 
{ort is, or as they are ſituated and ſhel- 
ter'd, and that the Soil is either hot or 
cold, But the beſt time tor the Gather- 
ing of Winter-fruit is about Michae!- 
mas, after the firſt Autumm rains fall, 
when the Tree being ſobb'd and wet, 
{wells the Wood, and looſens the Fruit 
Or when the Froſts give notice, that 
'tis time to lay them up; beginning to 
gather the ſofteſt Fruit firſt, but ob 
ſerve never to gather Fruit in wet Wea- 
ther. 

GAVE L KIND, is an ancient Cu 
ſtom more particularly in the County 
of Kent, ſaid to be peculiar to them, and 
confirm'd by K. William the Conqueror 
whereby they are not ſo bound by Co- 
py-hold, as in other parts of England 
Lands of this Nature being equally di. 
vided among the Male Children ; and 
for want of Males, among the Females, 
the Lands of a Brother dving without 
Iſſue are likewiſe divided among ali 
his Brethren, By the ſame Law, they 
are at Age at 15 and may ſell and make 
over the Lands, without the conſent ot 
the Lord. The Son alſo ſucceeds the 
Father in ſuch kind of Lands, tho' the 
Father be convicted of Felony, or Mur- 


— The Ter m is derived from 3 Saxon 


Wor d 5. 


GAZ. 

Worlds, Gife, Eal, Cyn, i. e. Given to 
a the Kin, and the Cuſtom itſelf ſtil! 
continues in ſome other Parts of Eng- 
land, as at Urchen field in Herefordſhire, 

GAUGING, is the Art of Find- 
ing the Capacities or Contents of all 
forts of Veſtels which hold Liquors, 


| GEE 
aſual ſign, and familiar token; ben 
turns forthwith, and takes the 7. 
and ready Courſe, beginning his Che 
afreſh; ſo that with a clear Voice, ind 
a {witt Foot, he follows the Game w. 


as much Courage and Nimblene{; ;. 
he did at firſt. 


exc. | GEERS, or CHAINS; theſe u 
GAUN T, an old Word fer lean general Terms for Trappings, Marrs, 

or lank. aud all other things that belong 
GAUNT. BEI. LVD, o: Lighr-; Draught-Horſes, or Oxen. 

belly'4 Horſe, is when his Belly ſhrinks; GEESE; are Fowls of great pq: 

up towards his Flanks; whence vou for Food, for their Feathers, and lg,, 
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may conclude he is extremely Coſtive, 
and annoy d with much unnatural Heat; 
10 as to be always very waſhy, tender 
and unheahkhy after hard Labour. In 
order to the Cure it ou,ght to be taken 
notice ot, that all Horſes have 2 {mall 
Strings reaching from the Cods to the 
dottom of the Belly, 1 on each Side 
You muſt therefore break theſe Strings 
with your Finger; and then anoint the 
Part every day with freſh Butter, and 
the Ointment Poprelerem mixt in equa! 
Quantities. 

GAUN-TREE, a Stilling, Stand, 
or Wooden Frame to ſet Casks on. 

GAWN or GOAN, a Word us'd 
in tome Parts ot the Country for a 
CGallon. 

To GAZ. E, to are or look carneſt- 
7 upon. 

GAZ E-HIOUN D or G AS T- 
{LOUND, a Dog more beholden to 
the Narpnets of his Sight, than to his 
Note or Smelling; by vertue whereof, 
he makes excellent ſport with the Fox 


for their Greaſe; being a kind of 28. 
phibious Creatures, living by Land ent 
Water : Ip the chuſing of which, the 
largeſt are the beſt ; and the Colon 
ſhould be White or Gray, all of one pat, 
tor Pyed are not ſo profitable, and Hic 


are worſe. Naw, as to, the laying of 
: Eggs, a Gooſe begins in the Spring, and 


ſhe that lays earlieſt, is ever the bet, 


for ſhe may a ſecond time Hatch, ant 


they'll lay 12, ſometimes 16, and ſome 
more; but it is ſeldom, and they cans 
nat be all well cover'd ; the ſign to 
know when the Gooſe will lay, 1; ke: 
carrying Straw up and down in her 
Mouth, and ſcattering it abroad; an! 
you may perceive when ſhe wil lit, by 
her continuing on the Neſt after ſhe hi; 
laid. But farther, tis to be noted, tha: 
2 Gooſe muſt be ſet upon her own gg, 
tor ſhe will hardly, or unkindly, tit up- 
on another Gooſe's Eggs, as ſome im- 
gine, yet 'tis not ever certain: When 
you ſet her you ſhould mix Nettle-roo!'s 
with her Straw, which is good ror the 


and Hare : He is alſo very exquiſite in| 


Goſlings, and at the end of zo dans 


his election of one that is not lank or j|ſhe'l] Hatch; but if the Weather be tan 


it happen to return, and be mingled a— 
gain with the reſidue of the Herd, he 
will ſoon ſpy the Beaſt out, and leave 
the reſt untouch d; never ceaſing after 
he has ſeparated it from jts Company, 
till he has weary'd it to death. Thete 
Dogs are much uſed in the North of 
England, and on Champion Ground, ra- 
ther than Buſhy and Woody places: and 
they are employ'd by Horſemen more 
than Footmen. If it ſo happens at any 
me, that ſuch a Dog takes a wrong 
upon the Maſter's making ſome, 


lean, but full fat and round; which, if 


18 
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of Old Geele, 
the Age of 6 Months, in or atter II 


and warm, it will be 3 or 4 days foot 
er: During the time, remember always 
when ſhe riſes from her Nett, to gi\e 
her Meat, as Sheg Oats and Bran fc1/t- 


ed, and let her have opportunity to ate 


in Water. If you would fatten green 
Geeſe, you mutt ſhut them up when 2 
Month old, and they'll be fat in 1 
Month more; be ſure to let them a, 
ways have by them, ſome fine Hzy in 


a {mall Rack, which will much tor- 


ward the Work: But for the tartening 
tis commonly done 2 
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ref, after their ranging about in the 


i them to good purpoſe : But thoſe 
Perſons who would have them very 


; Weeks, and feed them with Oats, 


ther a Gooſe be young or old, take theſe 


ter in a Poulterer's-ſop, or elſewhere ; 
do but rub your Finger on her Breaſt, 
it it be rugged ſhe is new-killed, it ſlip- 


| red-billed, and full of hairs when pulled, 


| oxthering ot theſe, tho ſome Authors 


an ill practice; for the Goo/e's flight be- 
ing diſabled, by that means ſhe is ren- 


and other ravenous Creatures; and by 
| uncloathing her in Winter, you ſtrike 
Cold into her Belly, which kills her 
| ſuddenly : Tis therefore moſt adviſe- 
| able to ſtay till Moulting-time, or that 


| bicus Roſea) riſes 2 yards high, branch- 
ed with round Leaves, divided into 3 
| Sections, and a round Ball of many ſin— 
gether. 


| are apt to 


the other in Autumn after Michaelmas; 
| the manner is thus: After haviug made 


er puts them forth, and anvints the 
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ctubble- fields; from which Food ſome 


tu, pen them up for a Fortnight or 


ſplit Beans, Barley-meal,or 2 Malt, 
mingled with Milk. To know whe- 


few Rules; a MWild-goofe, if red-footed, 
is old and full of Hair; but if white- 
footed and not hairy, ſhe is young: For 
1 Tame-one ſcalded, and lying in Wa- 


ery, ſtale; if dry- pulled, red-foored, 


ſie is old; but if yellowiſh-footed and 

billed, young. A Brand Gooſe, if full of 

hairs when pulled, 1s old. 
GEESE-FEATHERS; 


for the 


adviſe to pull them twice a ycar, vis. 
in March and Augiſt; yet certainly tis 


der'd ſubject to the Cruelty of the Fox, 


you kill her; and then all her Feathers 

may be made uſe of at pleaſure, for 

Beds, Fletchers, gc. | 
GELDER-ROSE, (in Latin, Sam- 


ze white Flowers at tob, cloſe ſet to- 
It is an hardy Plant, long-laſt- 
ng, and encreaſed by Suckers, which 
ut forth, 

GELDING A HOG ; there are 
2 times in the year beſt to Geld theſe 
tort of Beaſts in; 1 in the Spring, and 


2 crols ſlits or Inciſions on the midſt, 
of the Stones, upon cach one, the Cut- 


ore with Tar. Bur another more gen- 
e Method, yer {fumewhat more — 


GEL 

gerous, (if not well done) is, to cut 1 
Stone on the top ; and atter you have 
drawn forth that, put in your Fingers 
at the ſame lit, and with a Lance, cut 
the Skin between the 2 Stones, and by 
that ſlit cruſh forth the other Stonè, 
drawing it out gently as the ocher atore- 
{aid : Then cleanſe out the Blood, and 
anoint the Part with treſh Greaſe; thus 
there is but one Inciſion made in the 
Cod; and this is alſo the beſt wav for 
other Cattel. Now, tor Boar-Pigs, 
they ought to be gelt about 6 Months 
old, when they begin to grow ſtrong 
in Heat; and being ungelded till then, 
they'll become ſtouter Hogs ; yet they 
are commonly gelded when young, un— 
der their Dams, at 3 Weeks or a Month 
old; and ſome tay they will have the 
{weeter Fleſh ; but for a tull-grown 
Boar, he is belt to be get when od, 

GELDING A HORSE OR 
COLT; m pertorming this, 3 things 
are to be objerv'd ; firit, the Age, then 
the Seaſon of the Year, ard lattly, the 
ſtate of the Moon. For the firſt, if it 
be a Colt, he may be gelt at 9 days old, 
or 15, it his Stones be come down ; 
for the ſooner you geld him, the better 
tor Growth, Age, and Courage ; but 
a Farrier may geld a Horſe at any Age 
whatever, it he be careful in the Cure, 
As to the time of year, it ſhould be 
done between April and May, or in the 
beginning of June at fartheſt, or at the 
Fall of the Leaf, which is about the lat- 
ter end of September. But for the 3d 
thing, viz, The ſtate of the Moon: 
The fitteſt time is ever when the Moon 
is in the Wane or Decreaſe. 

As touching the manner of gelding, 
whether it be a Foal, Colt, or Horle ; 
after you have caſt him upon ſome ſott 
place, take the Stones berween your 
foremoſt Finger and your great Finger; 
then ſlit toe Cod, and prets the Stones 
forth ; that done, with a pair of {mall 
Ntppcrs, made either of Steel, Box, or 
Braj:l-Wood. being very ſmooth ; clap 
the ſtrings ot the Stones between them, 
very near cut to the ſetting on of the 
Stones, aud preſs them ſo hard, that 
chere may be no flux of Blond; then 
with a thin dravring Cauterizing Iron, 

maic 
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made red-hot, ſear away the Stone; af- manner; then ſpit in the Cod, and 2. 
ter that, take an hard Plaiſter, made of noint the Lamb's Flanks on both (ide; 
Roſin, Wax, and waſhed Turpentine, well of the Cod with Freſh-greaſe, and &@ 
diſſolved together, and with your hot let him go : But if you draw the Stone: 
Iron, melt it upon the head of the 'raſhly, as ſome will do, not holding hi; 
Strings, that done, fear them, and melt Cod with your Hand, as aforefaid, and 
more of the Salve, till ſuch time as you ſuffer the Lamb to ſtruggle, whereby 
have laid a good thickneſs of the Salve he may ſoon break the String of a Vein 
upon the —_ Laſtly, looſe the Nip- in drawing of the Stones, it will ga. 
pers, and do ſo to the other Stone; fill ther to lumps of Blood in his Belly and 
the 2 ſlits of the Cod with white Salt, Cod, and Kill him in 2 or 3 hours at- 
anoint all the outſide of the Cod with; ter: When you have cut your Lambs, 


Hegs greaſe, and ſo let the Horſe riſe, 
Keeping him in a warm Stable looſe, 


that he may walk up and down ; for 
there is nothing better for him than 
moderate exerciſe. But if you perceive 
that he ſwells in the Cod and ſheath ve- 
ry much; chafe him up and down, and 
make him Trot an hour in a day; which 


will ſoon recover him, and make him 


iound. 

GELDING OF A LAMB; ſome 
ſay this is to be done in the Wane of 
the Moon, the Sign and Hour being 
good, and that from 3 to 9 days old; 
though others do it at 3 week's end or 
more, which is the more dangerous 
Way; for if he be rank of Blood, it 
will often fall into the Cod, Reins, and 
Belly, and endanger his Lite : To pre- 
vent which, they put fine Powder of 
Roſin into the Cod, to dry up the Quar- 
'Ty-Blood . They cut the Lamb's Ears 
therefore the day on which they let 
him Blood, then ſhut him up in an 
Houſe all Night without Meat, and cut 
him after this manner: One is to hold 
the Jamb between his Legs, or in his 
Lap, and turn him on his Back, ho]- 
ding his Fore- feet upright together; 
{but if he ſees black ſpots in his Flanks, 
he muſt not be cut at all, then let the 
Cutter take and hold the tip of his Cod 
in his left Hand, and with a ſharp Knife 
cut the top of it an Inch clean away ; 
that done, with his Thumbs and 2 
foremoſt Fingers on both Hands, he 
ſhould ſoftly flip down the Cod over 
the Stones to the Belly, and with his 
Teeth holding the left Stone in his 
Mouth, draw it foftly torth ſo long as 
the String is; afterwards, he is to 
draw out the other Stone in the {ame 


about the latter end of April, which 


let them not lie, but ſtir them up and 
down 2 or 3 hours; for 'tis not good 
for them to reſt immediately after Cut- 
ting, nor yet be put forth ſuddenly, in 
cold Winds, or wet Weather, 
GENER'ATION OF BEES: 
It was an Invention of an Athenian 
Bee-Maſter, deſcrib'd by Virgil at large, 
and in eſfect agrees with our Modern 
Experiments : For this purpoſe, you 
are to take 2a Calf or Steer of a Year old, 
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muſt be bury'd 8 or 10 days, till it 
begin to putrifie and corrupt; when it 
is to be taken out, open d, and laid un- 
der ſome Hedge or Wall, where it may 
be moſt exposed to the Sun, by the 
heat whereof, a great part of it will 
turn into Maggots, which without any 
other care, will live upon the remain- 
der of the Corruption : Afterwards, 
hen they begin to have Wings, the 
putrity'd Carcaſs ſhould be convey'd to 
aplace where the Hives ſtand ready ; to 
which, being perfumed with Honey 
and ſweet Herbs, the Maggots, after 
they have received their Wings, will 
reſort : Or elſe, another method, is, to 
build a ſort of Houſe 10 Cubits high, 
and 10 broad, every fide equal, with 1 
Door, and 4 Windows, on each {ide 1; 
into which bring an Ox 3o Months 
old, fleſhy and tat ; kill him with Clubs 
and break the Bones to pieces; but be, 
ſure not to make him bleed, nor ſtrike 
too hard at firſt ; Then ſtop his Eyes, 
Ears, Noſtrils, Mouth, and other Paſla- 
ges, with fine Linen dipt in Pitch; lay 
him on his back, over a great quantity 
of Thyme, and ſtop up the Doors and 
Windows with Clay, ſo as no Wind or 


| Air can g et into the Houſe: In 3 Weeks 
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ime, open the Windows on every | 


(4c, but that whereon the Wind blows; 
ad when ſufficiently air'd, cloſe it up 
;: before; whereupon in 11 days at- 
iz; you'll find it full of Bees in Cluſ- 
den, and nothing but the Ox's Horns, 
zones and Hair left ; the Queen-Bees, 
key ſay, being bred of the Brains; 
;-{ the others of the Fleth. 
GENERATION of PLANTS, 
| appears by the account that the 
&riprure gives of the Creation, that 
"nts have their Seed in themſelves, 
+1: is to fay, that every Plant has in 
wif Male and Female powers: And 
nas much as they want local Moti- 
cn, they require this union of Sexes; 
int ſo by that means they may gene- 
me without the proximity of other 
Pants; they being in this reſpect like 
Muſcles and other immoveable Shell- 
{h, who are Hermaphrodites in this 
and, and propagate without the aſliſt. 
ce of one of their own Species. 
GENNET, a kind of Spaniſh 
Horſe ; Alſo a kind of Cat bred in 
in, ſomewhat bigger than a Wee- 
e, of a gray or black Colour; but the 
Fur of the Black is more valuable. 
GENNET-MOIL, a pleaſant 
ud neceflary Fruit in the Kitchen, be- 
ug one of the beſt Cider-Apples, and 
Tree a good Bearer, 
GENNIT or GENNETING, 
: kind of Apple which is ripe before 
any others. 
GENTIAN, an Herb otherwiſe 
ad Fell-wort, and firſt found out 
(x lome ſay) by Gentius King of hy- 
um; of this there are ſeveral forts, 
mong them the following molt re- 
mrkable; 1. The Great Gentian, with 
below Flower, ariſing from thick 
Roots, with ſoft and pliable Leaves 
Vening upon the Ground; from a- 
nung which riſes a ſtiff-joynted Stalk, 
Wivie top is adorned with many. Co 
nets of Flowers of a yellow colour, 
F ſome Threads in the middle ot 
dem; ſucceeded by round Heads con- 
ning Seeds in them. 2. Gentian of 
"rims, which on the trop of its ſtalk, 
Rus a large, hollow, Bell-faſhion'd 
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Flower, with open brims, ending in 
5 Coronets, of an excellent deep blue, 
with ſome white ſpots in the bottom, 
on the inſide : Its Roots are ſmall, 
pale, yellow Strings, that put forth 
Leaves, whereby it yields a great en— 
creaſe. This Jait flowers from April 
to May, as the ſirſt does from June 
to Fuly, which encreaſeth ſlowly by 
the Root, and is hardly rais'd trom 
Seeds; fo that if there be any gor 
from them, it will be many ycars be- 
fore they come to bear Flowers : The 
Root mult be planted in September, in 
rich Ground, under a South Wall, and 
carefully defended from Frofts in the 
Winter; the other will proſper in al— 
molt any Sol], ſo it be in an open Air. 
The Root of this Plant is good in the 
Plague, and other infectious Diſtem— 
pers; as alſo for ſtoppages of the li 
ver, Spleen, Cc. 

GENTIL or GENTLE, a ſort 
of Maggot or Worm, often us'd for a 
Bait to catch Fith. 

GEOFF or GOFF, a Mow or 
Reek of Corn or Hay. 

GEORGIA; this Country is a- 
bout 3 times as big as England, and 
its Commodities are, Beavers, Mar- 
terns, and other Furs; with Leather, 
Wax, Linen, Thread, Honey, &C. 

GERFALCON OR GY R- 
FALCON, a Bird of Prey that is of 
a fize between a Vulture and a Hawk, 
and of the greatelt ſtrength next the 
Eagle; eſpecially being Mewed : She 
is ſtrong-armed, having long Stretchers 
and Gingles, being of a fierce and har- 
dy Nature, and therefore difficult ro 
be reclaim'd ; but alovely Bird to the 
Eye, larger than any kind of Falcon ; 
her Head and Eyes are like the Hag- 
gard; her Beak is great and bending, 
her Nares large, and her Mail reſemb- 
ling a Lanner's; her Sails long and 
thatp-pointed, and her Train much 
uke the Lanner's, having a large Mar- 
ble-ſeared Foot, and being plumed, 
black, brown, and ruſſet; ſhe expects 
much Civility from her Keeper, who 
muſt exerciſe a great deal of patience 
towards her. Theſe may alſo becal'd 


Paſſengers, 
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Paſſengers, becauſe their Eyrie is in 
ſome parts of Pruſſia, on the Borders 
of Muſcovy ; while ſome come from 
Germany, and the Mountains of Nor- 
WAV. 

"Theſe Birds are of fo fiery and har- 
dy a Nature, that they are very hard- 
ly manag'd and reciaim'd ; but being 
once overcome, they prove excellent 
Hawks, and will ſcarce refuſe to ſtrike 
at any thing; tho' they do not fly the 
River, but always from the fiſt purſue 
the Herons, Shovelers, Sc. In going 
up to their Gate, they will not hold 
that courſe or way which others do; 
for they climb up upon the train, when 
they find any Fowl, and as ſoon as 
they have reach'd her, they pluck her 
down, if not at the ſirſt, yet at the 2d 
or 3d Encounter; but ſince they are 
crafty Birds, and covet to keep their! 
Caſting long, thro' floth, instead of 
Cotton, give 'em a Calling ot Tow, 
aud be fure to keep them tharp-ſer. 

For the managing and reclaiming of 
a Gerfalcon, you mutt by kindneis 
make her gentle and familiar with vou; 
and when you have prevail'd with her 
to be Lured loole, teach her to come 
to the Pelts of Hens, or any other 
Fowl ; but let her not touch any living 
Fleſh, for fear that ſhonld draw her 
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love away from your Voice and Hand; and many lron-ManutaRtures. 
All this time you mutt be cloſe by her, 
about her, and upon your Knees, uſing therwite call'd Engliſh Treacle ; bein; 


your Voice to her, with her Dinner 
and Supper clean- wathed and Dreſſed, 
giving her ſtill ſome bits with your 
Hand, that the may the more delight 
therein; by which means at laſt, you'll 
o win her, that tho' the ihould be 
enilty of Carrying, yet the will be re. 
claim'd, and torget that errour. It 
you train her with Doves, the will 
not carry a Feather irom you ; but 


and all poſſible means to make ber 


der and full of Juice, with a Lemon 
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enter-mewed Gerfalcon the firſt Yea 
ſhewing her all imaginable kindne{;, 
love you; and when lhe has been 
brought forwards, give her otten Cas. 
ings, to cleanſe and purge her, as a0 
to prevent the growth of too much 
Glut and Fatneſs in her inward Pans, 
which will endanger her Life. 

St. GERMAINE, a very long 
and ſomewhat big Pear; ſome of the: 
green and a little ſpotted, and others 
pretty red, but growing yellow asthey 
ripen ; The Stalk is ſhort, Pulp tc. 


tartneſs, uſually in thoſe that are fit 
ripe. This Fruit thrives beſt in a $01 
moderately moiſt, and on a Free-itoc';, 
and continues good during No vemler, 
December, and January. 

GERMANY ; this Country is a- 
bove 3 times as big as Exgland; being 
divided into 10 Circles, The Capita} 
City 18 Vienna, and the molt noted tor 
Trade, are Nuremberg, Lunen burg, 
Brunſwice, Embden, Strasburg, Kraus- 
furt, Cologn, and Leipfick ; the princi- 
pal Commodities are, Hool, Seel, Lat 
ten, and Iron-wire, Fuſlains, Lead, 
Copperas, Allum, Hams of Bacon, in- 
nen- Cloth, Yarn, Paper, Bell Alita. 
WVicl-ſilver, Mum, Rheniſh-wine, lin, 

G E RMAND HEK, and Herb «- 
an approved Remedy againſt har:icls 
of the Spleen, and difficulty of IU; ne 

GERMINATION, a ſpringug, 
budding forth, or bloſſoming. Amur, 
Herbaliſts, the growing or ſprouting os 
of Plants, or any parts of them. 

GERMINS, (in Hnsbaniry and 
Gardening) young Shoots of Trees. 

GESSES, the Furniture belong 
ing to a Hawk. See Feſſes. 


firſt, before vou ſpring her any Doves, 
let her kill 4 or 5 at Lure cloſe by your; 


foot, having a pair ot ſhort Treances 


at your Lure : And farther, as this is, 
a Bird very much delir'd for her high 
light, being beſt at the Heron and 
Nountee, 1o that ſhe may be brought 
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on Unciein, play with your! 


GHERKINS or GUERKINS, 
a ſort of pickled Cucumbers. 
GIANT, a Perſon of a prov'y;- 
Ous Stature. ; 
GIANT-APPLE, a large i! 
well taſted, and the beſt ot any Sur 
mer apple forthe Kitchen. 
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CIDDINESS, ſometimes hap- 
12s to a Horſe, to ſuch a degree, that 
{> fills down, When taken out of the 
zudle, but is brisk and eats heartily, 
ne he continues there; by which 
an tis diſtinguiſh'd from the Sraggers 
+ 5:a2ers : It owes its rife to an o- 
lowing or ſuperfluous quantity of 
7:04, occalion'd by the [Horſe's be- 
27 kept too long in the Stable, with- 
„i Airing. The Cure may be ealily 
etorm'd by a Gliſter and Blood-letting, 
wated after 2 Days moderate Exer- 
de and leſs Food will prevent it. 
GIGGE, (among Flax areſſers) a 


made to dry the Flax that is put o- 


CIGG MILL, a kind of Mill for 
e Fuling ot Wooien-cluth. 
GIGGS, BLADDERS, or 
LAPPS, inthe Mouth of an Horſe, 
121, Sweilings or Bliſters, with 
ax Heads on the Inſide of the Lips. 
tr the great Jaw-tceth, which are 
7 mes as big as a Walnut, and fo 
"4, withal, that he will let his Meat 
it 0: his Mouth, or at leaſt keep 
his Mouth unchewed. They pro- 
om foul Feeding, either of 
„ or Provender. and may be felt 
a yuurfinger. To effect the Cure, 
e Horie's "Tongue muſt be pulled 
e, and fit with an Incifion-knile ; 
o thru!t out, the Kerncls or Cor- 
en; then wath the place with J. 
pur, Salt, or Alluwater, and 
do well: But to prevent their 
Sat all, waſh it often with Hine, 
„ ind Ale. 
6. ). See Geld. 


% OF rather, 


= from the Month they blow 
3 + Very great variety, yet may 
WW d under thele 4 ſorts ; Red 
, Crimſon and Wnite, Purple 

ligt nd Scarlet and Hhite; but 
us to name them, their 

wy Hay be confider'd : The 
ohh 1 ek their produc! iS 
lowers, and many 

01 Bat du Soll wherein they 
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are planted, be neither too ſliff nar 
Over-lieht; for which a due quanti- 
ty of good freſh Earth is to be pro- 
vided, ſuch as a Mole caſts up, that 
is, not ſt17, nor over-ſandy, but has 
lain long untilled, or ſuch as is 4 or 5 
inches deep from under the Swatth ; 
mix it with a 3d part of Ox, Cow, or 
Sheep-dung, that has been long made, 
Interminglng a little Lime therewith ; 
the heap 1s to be lett high and round, 
that it may not take too much wet; 
and it mult lie by ſo long, till well 
digeſted, which will be the ſooner 
done, if often turned over, and well 


ze digged in the Earth, where Fire ſtirred together: Here care muſt be 


had that the Earth be well mellowed 
betore it is put into Pots or Beds, for 
planting the Layers in, and ſo the 
Suckers in Flowers will be the more 


. proſperous, taking off the Layers ei— 


ther in September or March; which 
lait is always beſt. All dead Leaves 
are to be cut off from the Layers, and 


the tops of all that are too long, and 


then to be taken up with Earth abouc 
the Roots, and ſet in Pots filled with 
the aforeſaid Earth; which bins ſet 
in the thade, and gently watered, grow 
wel}; after that, they may be remov a 
into the Morning Sun, wh... the 
only Sun they willingly adm 9. 
None of them are to be over-glutted 
with Water, nor moiſtemd with any 
out of Well or Pump, till it has ſtood 
2 days at leallin ſome Sunning- Veſſel; 
for raw Water often deſtroys Plants. 


In Winter till Atril, Water them in 


ter 


the Morning, otherwiſe the moiſten'd 
Earth about the tender Roots may ſo 
freeze, as to kill them ; bur: when the 


a wa . A - . * - : , 
„IF LOW ERS, (in Latin, Sun grows more vigorous in heat, Wa— 
uiy Flowers; ter them in the Evening, as ſoon as the 
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gun 13 off, otherwiſe 11s heat will draw 
out the moiſtare. | 
Some have us'd another ſort cf 
Farth for them, and that is, rotten 
Reliets or Rubbilh of a Tanner's Pit, 
that by long lying is ined to Farth, 
and lain on a heap fer 3 Months t 
l(weeten; as being in us own Nature 
too four for fuck uſes : To one Bar— 
row ul--wheicot, 4 of goo 
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Wood-pile Earth, and the Rubbiſh of 
old Walls is to be added; for want 
of which, a little old decay'd Lime, 
a quarter of a peck at moſt, mixt wel] 
together, and left to he a Fortnight 
before it is put into the Pots for the 
Gill;-flower-Layers to be tranſplanted 
in. When the Flowers begin to ſpin— 
dle, all but 1 or 2 of the biggelt ati 
each Root may be nipt off, leaving 
them only to bear Flowers; and as 
foon as they come to bud for flower- 
ing, all thoſe too, except 3 or 4 that 
are beſt placed, are to be nipt off, 
whereby the Flower wil be fairer, and 
more Layers gaind ; by which the 
kinds are continued and encreaſed. 
The Spindles mum be often tyed up, 
as they grow in height, to {mall Rods, 
et on purpoſe by them for their ſup- 
port, lefi by their bending they break, 
and the pleaſure vt theit Flowers be 
loſt, 

The prime time of laying Gilli- floꝛv- 
ers, is from the middle of Fare till that 
of Fuly; and is perform'd thus: The 
flrongett Slips having joints ſufficient 
tor laying are to be choſen, whoſe ſide 
and end of the top Leaves are to be 
pruned off, the undermoſt part of the 
middlemoſt Joints cut half thro', and 
the ſtalk from thence flit thro' the 
middle upwards to the next Joint; the 
Marth ſhould be opened underneath to 
receive it, and is to be gently bent 
down therein, with a {mail Eook-ſtick, 
{tuck in the Earth to hold it down, 
keeping up ihe head of the Slip, that 
the ſlit may be open, and fo preſſed 
down and earthed up, which as pre- 
torm'd mult be water'd, and that ot— 
ten reiterated, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
be dry ; it will make them root the 
ſooner, and {hoot forth Fibres, ſuth- 
Client to be removed with Faith about 
them the beginning of Seazexber tol- 
lowing, into Pots or Beds of the a- 
toreſaid prepared Earth, which muſt 
be ſhaded and gently water d: How. 
ever, too much moiſture will rot their 
young and tender Fibre ev are 
therefore ro be ſhelter'd 
under Boards ſupported by Forks ant 
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sticks laid on them, but not 16; .. 
them, leſt on the other hang th... 
rith for want of Air, in a free. , 
which they chiefly delight. Cue 
is to be had in tranſplanting, +/+ +4 
Layers be not ſet too deep, .. 
has rotted and ſpoiled many. 

Some of theſe Flowers in ©: 
(hoot up but with 1 ficm or #4 
out any Layer, which it ge 
blow, the Root dics ; wheres, 
Spindle mufl be in time cu (4, 
it may ſprout anew, Which pra 
the Root; but when any of ©! 
in Pots, they are to be emp c 
the old Earth, and new mull le 
in before another Flower 1s : 
therein; for otherwite, the p. 
Nouriſhment being drawn «© 
ſpent by the firſt Flower. 1t w:/! 1. 
appear in the ill thriving of the (eco 
If Roots produce too many | ave 
good Flowers, 3 or 4 are ſuftic cn: 
be laid; for they draw ſo muc! & 
riſiment from the Root, as there. 
not be enough left to aſcend tot 
Flower, by which means both the 
neſs and largenels of it is hindert 
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in May and not late in Je, 
thoots are only to be ſouglit trom 
ſtems, as are reaſonably 1trong, ! 
run not up to the Spindle : Th 
to be. cut off cloſe to the lem, 
thrown into a pail ot Wer to- 
hours; then ſet them in a Bedoit 
and fine Mould, that has been !1 
thro' a Wire-Riddle, cutting c. 
ſlip cloſe at the Joint, trimming a 
the lower Leaves cloſe to the |: 
and cutting off the uppermol, e 
at the top; a Hole is alſo to be u 
the Earth with a little ſtick, an 
flip put fo deep therein, that tl: 
per Leaf may be wholly above: 
which is then to be cloſed to te 
of the Plants, and they water“ 
inſtant, and often, unleſs it 52 1 
ind the Bed muſt be as much as 
ſible in the ſhade. 

Ferrarius aſürme, that 
to the middle of 47 
ime to flip this Elen 
have the {11s ether 
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i/erons Fibres ; but that they be 
ly cat off at the Joint. Poth Spring 
Tg zutumn are indeed god Seaſons 
„e out Roots, the lat ter requi— 
oe flip to be ſo carly ſet, as to 
ume enough to root before the 
,-»01ching Cold of Winter; and the 
wer rooting before the Sun riſe too 

den. Now as the Gilizflowers blow, 


Ti y de 6 yer ed 10 bre ad the Pod, 


1 


5 10 be open'd with a Pcn-knife or 
et, as much at each diviſion there- 


LANCE 


+ then bound about with a ſmall 
277, or narrow Liſt of the thin Film 
FUE Gold-! eaters old Mou'd, which 
roten d with the Tongue will ſtick 
The firſt Flowers are to be 


| r. 
cerved for Seeds, and their Pods} 
anding as long as may be to a- 


4 
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FP the danger of Froſts, and kept as 
auch 28 ob! e from W ot - when the 
ems with the py 0s on them are to 
e cut off, and d ry) 4 40 45 not to !ofe 
te Seed, which is ripe when black 
Ithe Cod dry. 

As for Sowing, the beſt d dime is the 
ning of Ap ory Or Full Moon near 
be time, before Or after, on indiffe- 
tt 500d Ground, mixt with the Aches 
2 old rotten and lupertiuous ſlips | 
i tems of GialL:flowers burm, in a 


e om, or Barley put under, to raiſe] 


ne fo ſhaded, as to have vn ly che 


it be ſown too clole, and the fame 
ompound is to be fifred over them 
nk er ot an inch thick. When the 

grown to a Conſiderable height, 


brung and Evening Sun: they mutt | call'd, fo little Wheel. 


ho! 4 


< will be in Auguſt or Sep . 
0vIng, they are to be removed in— 
beds of a good Soil, at Full-Moon, 

re they muſt ſtand till they tow- 

"The! e Seedlings Come up ſome— 
des unh 3 and at other times with 
nen o' he moſt have but 2. 
viLLY-FLOWER-APPLE: 
a pleaſant latte, thick rind, and 
core; tis well ſtriped. laſts long, 
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GING ER, a Root that creeps a- 


long upon the Ground, wrh Kkaos 

and oy. ts, having a title like Pe pr er; 

it is brought from Calics: in the a- 

Indies, both dry, and pculery'd green 
v»ith Sugar. 

GINGER-BREA D; to prepare 
it after the belt manner, take a pound 
of Jordan-Alnonds, a penny. 20e 
Loaf grated and ſifted among the Al- 
monds when blanched, and beat them 
well N tiat done, add an 
ounce of Ge r |craped fine, ! L.ia:10- 
riſh and A. vt * din Powder, orf each 
a Quarter e pour ig 2 or 
3 Spoonfi! als ; of Roe tut en, and make 
all up into a Paſte with half a pound 
of 942 mould, aud ruwl it thin, 
then print and dry it in a Store. Thus 
Giz2cer-breas may be in de Of Sugar- 
paſte, pu'ting Sugar futlicient to 
that will keep all the Year roun 1. 

GIRD LY WHEEL or S MALI 
WHEEL. a fort of Wheel, ſo little. 
that a Gentiewoman may hang it at 
her Girdle or Apron— firing, and Spin 
withit, tao! the be walking about. Ir 
is Made ot Wood, Brits, and Iron, 
1aving 2 Wheels with Nuts on the 
Spindies, with ſeveral other Giggam— 
bu bs, Pit eaſiug Ladies that Love not is 
Over toil theinieives with this fort of 
W. or! „ andit may properly enough te 
Its parts are 
Stock, 0 which al tie 
older Work 15 fl fixed. 0 i ne 1 ame. 

Tae Foot. 4. The Pars, Which 
up the piece whercin the Braſe- 
whe Is are. . The greater Blass wheel 
at las 40 Teeth in it and turns about. 
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„The leiler Braſs wheel or Nur, hae 
10 20 5 ce: h therein which turns! 
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"11 good for Cyder, making an cx- 


„ent u ix Ure. 
SOM K L. AMB or GAM- 
LAMB, a Country-word {or 


rr I'Clale Lamb. 


Wille. ; 1 'he {1m a}! Wheel! of Weuond. 
The Wheel bring, that come fam 
it to the Feathers. 9 he Feather: 
Spoal, a nd \\ hirve. 19. The 3)» 
havins a ſtandard and Cres. piece. 
The Handle and Axle tree: 2. 
looks. by Wh.ch it hang: 
f Pr 11-17 7 Of ire. 
GK A n 
zn ill {hn 
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GIRLE, (among Hunters) a Roe-|that the Lungs are ulcers) 7. 
buck ot 2 Years. Diſtemper is generally acc 
GIRTH, a kind of Saddle buckled|j with one or more Glands cr |. .- 
on under a Horſe's Belly; alſo a Sad-faſten'd to the Bone between? 
dle that is buckled apd compicat for} Jaw bones; ſo that in he ee. 
Uſe: Allo a Term us'd by Cock-maſ- endeavours, may be us'dio oy 
ters, for the Compaſs of a Cock's Bo- Kernel, before it comes tone 
dy. Sce Handling. (hardneſs, by applying a 5 
GIRTH-WEB, that Stuff ofjper tor this purpoſe; which (cc 
which the Girths of a Saddle are that Head. 
made, For the Cure, r. In 2 leg 111 
GLADDON or GLADWIN, nant fort of Glandert, ther 
an Lieb vwhnle Flower reſembles the] Method may be try'd; „ e: 
Eiower-de-lice. and which is otherwiſe |** ounce of Braſ Tobacco 44: 
Cail d Spurge- wort, and 1nfule it 6 hours in 19 
GL. AD ER or SWO R D- G RAS S, ]“ good Brandy: Strain e! 
a kind of Sedge, the Leaves of which |gently thro' a Clout, and inc | 
are {hap'd like a ſmal! Sword. Glaſs of 1t into the Horlc's N 


GLAMORGANSHIRE, inſwhen you have firſt taken . 30 
South Wales, a Maritime County, lying] Neck-Veins, 2 Fingers bread! 4-0 = 
between Brecknockſyrre Northwarde, the uſual Bleeding- place; keeping ol” 
the deve. Sea Southward, MHonmoutin bridled 4 hours before and 240 
ſhiie Yailwaid, and Carmartlienſbire lujection, and walking hun a 0! ol 
Weſiward, Jt contains 54000 Acres of an hour in your hand, as hb e 
ot Ground, and about 9640 Houtes. he has taken it. This Remedy ng 
The Air here 15 temperate; the North be repeated every Morning, or cr” 
part mountainous, barren and unplea- 2d, 3d, or 4th Morning, in greve— - 
'ant ; the South-fide deſcending: by ;leſſer Doſes, proportionably to iv Wi © 
degrees, ſpreads itſelf into a fruitful !bundance of the Evacuation, the ol © 
Plain, repleniſhed with good Towns; | of Appetite, and beating in e Hr 
the chief whereof is Cardiff, which which require greater liiterva's, 14M 
elcits one Burgeſs to ſerve in Parlia- ſmaller quantity. If this cauſes too gre * 
ment, and the Shire chuſes only one a Diſturbance in the Horſgs Bod. x 
knight for that purpoſe. may infuſe 2 ounces of Toba"c0 11] | 

GLAND or GLANDULE, a Quart of Oil-Olive, letting i ta 1 
RODE or ſpungy Subltance in the kk upon hot Aſhes all Night; an'1 

*4421h. cc 5 


| Morning, ſquirt in half a G2 
G LANDERS, a loathſome Diſ-}* the {trained Liquor, ue wen, 
caſe in Horſes, and withal ſo infectious, ee each Noſtril. In purſuing 115077 
har it will ſeize on others, which | other Method, you mult f tene 
land near one that has it; proceeding [ber to promote the Hiſchars? 
at firſt from Heats and Colds: It be- Nolſlrils, at the Decreaſe of te V0 
ens with a thin Rheum, that gets up and to ſtrengthen Nature W 

to the lead, ſettles about the Brain, als upon its Encreaſe, and duns! 
and ſo vents itſelf at the Noſttils ; j uſe of evacuating Remedies, “ 
growing thicker and thicker, till it be {the Horle to a moiltening Diete 
of a yeilowith Colour like Butter, |ticitarly to Bran foal. d or fes 
which is then very hard to cure; but which is more eaſily digeſted 
it it come to a tough, ſlimy Subllance j Oats. 2. After Fleeding e 
of a green Colour, and ſtinks much, fup the Humours, mine 1 fot 
ming run ſome Months witli reddiſh | quantity of Horcy win dhe on 
Spec'.S in it, there is little hope; for [Cats, rubbing them well tene £ 
is Moll certain by thoſe Symptoms jtween your Hands; and thus * 


A 
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meling him Morning and Evening, | pour out as much as you think fit, 
you find his Nole ceaſe running. |and put a ſmail Drenching-horn tull 
„ therwiſe “ Take new made[of it luke-warm into each of the 
„ Chamber-lye, with the beſt and] Horſe's Noſttils, if he runs at both, 
« frongelt White-wine Vinegar, ot |otherwiſe one will ſerve. "This do 
„eich half a pint, and 2 or 3 Spoon- Morning and Evening, and ide him 
„tuts of Muſtard-ſeed made up into [gently after the taking ot 1t, about an 
„uluſtard with Vinegar; which mull | tour; then let him feed a while upon 
de well ground, and your Vinegar | Hay, and after that you may give 1m 
1:4 Chamber-lye put thereto, itirring ſome of the Drink, keeping him i. 
1! throughly together; then take an the Stable; 3 or 4 quarts of thus I- 
ccual quantity of Tar and Bay-Salr, quor will compieat the Cure: Alter 
1nd having incorporated them, put as having given him the ſaid Da nvar 
much thereof into 3 Egg-thells, as they a Week together, let him ret, torbcar- 
an hold, the Volks and Whites firſt ing to give him any more tor a Day 
men out. That done, lead your,or 2. If the Horſe be ſtrong and lui- 
Horſe out of the Stable, being keprt;ty, 'tis requiſite before the Drink 1s 
o 2 {pare Diet over Night, and ride |adminiſter'd ro ſcour his Body; to 
im fit till he begin to ſweat ; where- | which end, take an ounce ot the beſt 
won give him the 3 F.gg-thells fiill'd Barbadoes Alves, beat it very ſme and 
wan the ſaid Tar and Salt, and imme- mix it well with reh Butter, that 
dately atter throw dowen an Horntul | done, divide the Whole into 3 parts, 
of the Chamber-lye, Vincgar and Muſ- and cover every Part all over with 
d, and half a horn of 1t at each Butter, as big as a Walh-ball; then 
Noſtril: Then riding him again as be- give them the Horſe in a Morning 
tore, clothe him warm, litter him well, tatting, upon the point or a Stick, and 
and let him ſtand upon the Trench | ftir him a little atter it; fo bring him 
113 or 4a Clock, at that Initant, give | into the Stable, keep him warm, and 
Ema warm Math, repeat this Medi- [let him faſt 2 or 3 hours; at Jail, let 
ane every 3d or 3d Day 3or 4times, him have a Math of Malt, and after 
md you'll find it an infallible Cure: | that ſome Hay, 5. Another Remedy 
bn before you make uſe of it, his|for the Glanders is this,“ Take the 
body mutt be prepared with weiten de 2d Bark of the Elder-tree, that grows 
Pray, as alſo iafterwards with a Glitter | in watery Places cut imall, and put 
ad Cooſe-feathers. 4. Among many |< it into a 3 quart Pot, till it be a 3d 
OHers, this is reputed a ſovercign Re-“ part full; adding 2 quarts of Matei; 
levy, Take a ſmall Faggot made with]“ boil all together to the Conſumpii— 
gern Boughs of the Alhb-rree, and ſet 1: | on of one halt, and ſtir it from 
on Fire in a Chimney-corner clean | time to time: Then pouring in a- 
7 for that purpoſe; then having!“ nother quart, contume that too, 
my a Gallon of the beſt Ale that | preſs out the remaining quart, and 
an be got, quench fo much of the [** difiotve half a pound of Or-Yiurhe 
ing Con, as wil! make it pretty [© in the trained Liquor. Squirt up 
WK, that donc, rain it thro' a Lin- | half a pint of this Liquor into the 
neh-Cioth into tome convenient Vel-, Horſe's Noullrils, and give him tae 
e, and repeat the Work to render reſt to drink, walking him atterwards 


+) 


ne aqua the gronger, by Quenching abroad in lis Cloatks for half an hour. 


heh Coals therein; fo ſtrain the Li- This Remedy may be repeated after 
gans from the Coals, as before; and! $ Days, and jometimes compaſſes the 
wen tis cold (for it will quickly Cure; otherwile it never produces any 
pat it int a Bottle cloſe ftopped dangerous Effect. 6. It the CGlanders 
: Ghen you are about ro ule it, [are curable, he fodowing Medicine 
„ese INC Bottle, to make it all alike; | will do the butinets; {but if they be 

XN.3 incurable 
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incureble, and th e Lungs quite cor- made by Art of white gliſterinz p 
rupted it v1; 1 Kill the tlorie 5 ** Take of mixt with Sal Alkal: or the 2 5 6 


« Hriental aftor beat, grols an ounce, {21 ort; or for common Glass Gt. lum 
Crenian e bit, and Savin ure of Fern-aſhes, Sang, Pe! bog Hoa 
chopt ay of each an vunce and me ted together into one Boge. tb, mg 
& 2 half; boil them in 5 quarts of means of Fire. . 3 
se ſir, ng W. Tm 9 10 33 and as {yon 45 GLASS BELL 8. uſed in 0 . J 
« the Lie GUOT 1s cold ftrain it thro' a dening to cover Plants N 0 wat 
4 Linnen- _ Give che Horſ: od Soha ther 1n Winter, and to chen! A 
quart of this Liquor, after he has! draw early #lanrs in the Speis, i as ( »h 
{to04d Ales 3 hours, covering him jcumbers, Melons, ce. 115 
up in the Stable, and no hindring him} GL ATZ IE R, an Artificer tx ia 
to iye down; then walk him halt an|works or deals in Glaſs. This wen ; 
hour: When he recovers his Stomach, is utually done by the Fot 14:4 #3 
(Which wil! happen in 2 Or 3 days)! comn ion Ezzltſh Glaſs is 6 4. 1 Fa 17 
give him ano her quart in like man- French Glafs, 15. and Crow gl * 
ner, and after that another, when he 64. a Foot: To take down 10 448 
comes to have an Appetite again. of Glaſs to ſcour, ſolder, bang, a1 1101 
Thie Remedy will cauſe a £:cat com- ſct up again, is 3 half-pence a Tool x af 
motion in his Pody; bu- it he. does} GL FAD or GLEDE 4 ſoit (0 
not co. gh up part ot his !{ ungs, and Kite: a Bird of Prev. Aid 
only runs at the Noſttils, an unbloody | LE AM, a Ray or BY the 
and not green: iſh Matter, you necd not | Light: Among Falcons, 2 111k lll bo 
deſpair. In this Caſe, as well as in all! ſaid To Gleam, when the c:': i 
other Diſcales incident to Horſes. E- throws up Filth from her Goss. be 
metick Vine is very proper; whichſee; GLEBE or ' GLEBE, [77 
inder that Head. ' Church-Land, molt common br 
Sheep are likewiſe ſubject to this Di-; for Land belonging toa Parilh-(: hat 
ſemper, which is a iniveling at the Noſe or Parſonage, beſides the Tale; ng n: 
proceeding from the Lungs, that nei- the Latin Word Gleba, i. c. a [iii oy: 
ther Blood-letting nor Drinks can re- Clod of Earth. the 
med; if therefore it continue 2 Days] GLI ST ER or CLVYS TER, wa © 
or more 'tis moſt adviſeable to ſepa-} fluid Medicine convey'd into tc 207 <- 
rate and hl the <neep for the others, els by the Fundament: Of the I! 
2s Wen Nat as Female, are ſo nice, are ſ-veral forts, ſome to ea. Ny 
that in 1904119 where the infected] and to allay the ſharpneſs of Humm 
one has wel . they are ſuddenly] ſome to Bind, ſome to Purge, 0. 05 
alken n the lame Evil In order toto heal Ulcers, being uſfiay e K. 
the Cu ing or 1, tome apply a Stick, Ppounded of 4 Things, vie. ecu! th 
ang therevich tale 00 16 He fon! Ons, Druas, Oils, Or ſome . 
Matter, they can get, and ſo cleanſe } Matter, and divers Salts; but 1% 20 
their ohnen rom an (COLNE, as there gnewarize the Preparing of 4 lech 
35 Gccafhoh: Whhe others give them Dylempers in Horſes. 1. for 4 0 
135 nice Of © Beeony, with hnonyed! tive Bog, that cannot dimg, dase 2 
Waler: 1 erb cated Eucks-BReard, [the Fat of Beef-Broth a pint an- 4 
IRIS and gn Pal in Wie, ah. i. QI FEnel: 5 Honey halt à pin in , At 8 
vel Y 200 1282 47h. 41j-C 4 'O! id, Or ! Malcom, 2 2 Dams of *. kite Salt: rann 8 
zu zn Part Qt we ir Bodtes WE mix weil together, and admin a 
GI. ANU 1. OUS ROOTS, blood-warm, Cap ping the Howe 11 0 
(among 72 rlalife) thoſe Roots that} coſe to his Tuel, there old it i 0 
grow Kernellike, and are fiſt end ro nat an hour at eat, and if t . 
K her I) al L:! 88 (3 e. In oQr vor! \y . him a4: Ou! tO ; 
GLASS, à tansparent Subflan ce {tals an hour; that done, et: ; 
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dum cloathed and littered, and Jet 
um ſtand upon his Drench 4 or 5 
Hours ; during vrhich time he will 
p.roe kindly : Then unbit him and 
e him ſweeet Hay, after that a Maſh 
00 Milt, and an hour after that white 
Wer, but let him drink no cold Wa- 
er. 2. Another Receipt to the ſame 
purpoſe is, to take Pellitory 2 handtuls, 
or, for want thereof, as much Aclilor, 
in if that cannot be got, the fame 
cuantity of Camomile, which boil to a 
ceecotion, add Verjreice and Saller-Oil, 
of each half a pint, with 4 ounces of 
Hey, 2 of Caſſia mixed together, and 
ipply it blood-warm Gliſter-wite. 3. 
For a Rettringent Glier, take of the 
torelard Decoction, 1 pint, and as much 
of Milk as it comes warm from the 
Cow; put thefeto the Volks of 3 new- 
aid Eggs, well beaten, and mixed with 
the tad Lqiuor ; give it your Horſe 
bood-warm, it he empties himſelt roo 
much. 4. For a fat Horſe that cannot 
be kept clean, take 3 handfuls of Mal- 
lms; Marſh-\allew-Koots cleanſed and 
brutted, and Violet-Lenwves, of each 2 
bandtuis ; 3 Spoonfuls of Flax-ſeed, as 
many of the Cloves of White Lilly Roots, 
:* you can hold in your hand. Bol! 
title Ingredients in fair Water from a 
Cadon to a Quart, ſtrain out the Li- 
or, and add an ounce of Sena, which 
malt be infuſed or ſteeped in the Li- 
or 3 hours, ſtanding upon hot Em. 
es then pour in halt a pint of Sallcr- 
Cu. and being blood-warm, adminitter 
. In caſe ot a deſperate Sick neſe, take 
the Oils of Dill, Camomile, Violets, Caſ- 
A ot each half an ounce, and of brown 
Yyar-candy, in Powder, 3 ounces; then 
boil an handful of Mallow Leaves, to a 
Vecoction of fair Water, ftrain ir, and 
ip in all the fore-mentioned Ingredi- 
ems; in order to give the Gliſter blood- 
warm. 6. Againſt the Peſtilence and 
„ Fevers, take of the Pulp of Coloqruin- 
7/44, Without the Secd and Skin, half 
n ounce , 3 quarters of an ounce of 
Cum Dragant; Centaury and Hora mad, 
or each an handful ; of Caſloreum, a 
quarter of an ounce ; which boil in 3 
quarts of Water 10 a quart : Then {train 
«id diſlolve in the Broth; of G:rologrm- 
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dinnum 3 ounces of White Salt 3 Drams, 
of Sallet Oil half a pint, and adminiſter 
it luke- warm. 7. For the Colick, take 
of Salt Wirer, and new- made Brine, 2 
pints, diſſolve therein a pretty quantity 
of Sonp. and give it as before, 

As ro Glitters in general, before you 
give any be ſure to cake the Horſe, to 
anoint the Pipe with S$:{/er-Or!, and to 
flip it in and out gently by degrees: 
But farther, it mul} be kept in above 
half an hour, and adminiſter'd blood- 
Warm; neither ſhould the Horſe drink 
any cold Water in a Day or 2 after ; 
but let it be either a tweet Maſh or elſe 
white Water. In order to give a Glil- 
ter, a large Singe made on purpoſe is 
more convenient than a Horn, becauſe 
the Horſe receives it better without ſo 
much as needing to be taken out of the 
Stable, and being leis moved, he will 
have the leſs cauſe to render it too ſoon. 

G LOBE, a round Body, every part 
of whole Surface is «qually diſtant from 
a point within it, call'd its Center, 

GLOCESTERSHIRE, a large 
Inland-County, bounded on the Eaſt by 
Harmickſhire, and Oxfordſhire, on the 
Weſt by Monmonth/inre, and Hereford - 
ſhire, by Worceſterſhire Northvrards, and 
Southwards by Wiltſhire and Sorerſet- 
ſire ; being about go Miles in length 
trom North Faſt to South-Faſt, ard 
near 26 in breadth ; in which compals. 
"tis ſaid to contain 5200600 Acres of 
Ground, and about 260760 Jlouſes; the 
whole is divided into 30 Ilundreds, 

„herein are 28 Parift es, and 27 Mar- 
ket-Towns, 3 of which are priviledpged 
to {ſerd Members to Parliament. 

This is a pleaſant and fruittul Coun- 
try; the Faſtern part of it iweiled into 
Hills called Cotſwold, tee! tan merable 
Flocks of Sheep, whoſe Wooll is much 
commended for its finencts, ; The mid- 
dle part conſiſts of a fertile Phin, wa- 
tered by the Severn : The Weitcin 
Parts, where the oreſt of Dear lies, 
are much covered with Woods and, 
whereas ancicently the Valicys of this 
County were fill'd with Vineyards, they 
are now turned into Orchards, which 
afford plenty of Cider. As tor the Ki- 


vers, next the Seren, which croiles the 
| A 4 Country 
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Country from North to South; here is, Eyes big, Horns large and bending his 
the Avon, that ſeparates it from Somer- Hair thick, clean, and long, being x 
fetſhire, the We which fevers it in partſ many places ſhorn to make antes fh 
from Monmouthſhire, belides the Stroud) 


Soldiers. He is of great Heat, and 1100 
and the Iſs; all which afford great plen- ſo knaviſh, that he will not {pare 1, 


ty of Fiſh; and the Severz moe eſpeci- cover his Dam; tho' ſhe be yet Much; 


ally, abundance of Salmon: 


Dean, that lies Weſtward between the 
Severn and the Wye, and is reckon d to 
be 20 Miles long, and 3 broad; a Place 
formerly much more woody than it is 
at preſent ; the Iron- works that are here, 
having conſum'd a good part of the 
Tiniber: For natural Rarities, not to 
enter upon ſuch particulars, as the Cy- 
lindrycal- Stones at Badminton, as alſo the 


The moſt thro' which Heat he ſoon decays 404 
remarkable Part here, is the Foreſt of, before he is 6 Years Old, is nigh ſpert. 


The Female Goat alſo reſembles th 


Teats, a great Udder, hanging down 


ones, 


Swallow-holes, (as they call them) where 


the Waters tall into the Bowels of thejparate, and they will better agree in 


Earth, ard are fcen no more, we ſhall 
here only take notice of the Star Stones 
at Laſſngton, a Mile from Gloceſter, 
which are about the breadth of a Silver 
Penny, and the thickneſs of an half 
Crown, flar, and tive-pointed like a 
Star; they are of a greenif}; colour, and 
the flat tides of them naturally engra- 
ven in ſine Works, as one Mullet within 
another. 

G LU E, a well known Compound 
in uſe among ſo many Arxtificers, is 
made by boiling the Sinews ot Sheeps- 
trotters, parings of raw Hides, ec. to 
a Jelly, and ſtraining it. 

GLUT, a great quantity of any 
thing, bill, or fulneſs of Stomach. A- 
mong Falconers, the ſlimy ſabſtance that 
yes in a Hawk's Pannel. 

GNAT, a ſmall ſort of ſtinging Fly. 
See Flies. 

GNATS SATYRION. 
Orcs. 

GOAD, a pointed Stick, or Rod 
with a ſharp Iron pin at the end of it. 
to prick Oxen or other Cattle forwards, 

GOARING. See Goring. | 

GOATS, are x kind of Cattle that 
take delight in Buſlies, Briers, Tho1ns. 
and other Trees, rather than plain Paſ- 
ture-Grounds, or Fields: The Buck 
Goat has under their Jaws, 2 Wattle: 
or Tutts like a Beard; his Body ſhoul: 
be large, his Legs great, upright Joynts, 
his Neck plain and Mort, his Llead tmal., 


See 


Male, and is valued if ſhe have hitec 


Ears, and no Horns, at leaſt very ſms, 
There ſhould not be above 16: 
of them in one Herd; and in buyino 
ba AY 
tis better to buy together out of 1 


Company or Herd, than to chulc in d. ( 
vers parts and companies, that ſo being e0f 
led to their Paſture, they may not fle. le: 
| | col 
their Houſes; the Floor of whichough: len 
to be paved with Stone, or elſe natu— tit 
rally to be of Gravel, for they ar: fe ſto 
hot, they muſt have no Litter under 
them, yet are to be kept very clean. Le 
Now, the chief time to have them a | 
coupled or cover'd with the Buck, i5:n fro 
Autumn, before the Month of Dec: chi 
ber, that ſo againſt the Leaf and Ct Po 
ſpring freſh and tender, tney may Kit, 
and bring forth their Young the re 
ter, ſo as to have more Graſs, and ie or 
the more Milk: They are very pros 
tick, ſometimes bringing forth 2 40 
ſometimes 3 Kids at once; the luck F 
muſt be a little corrected and kept ow, to 
to abate the Heat and Laſciviouinels of 6e 
their Natures; but young Docs {101.9 
be allow'd to have abundance of hh I. 
Neither ſhould you give any Kid to 4 ſt 
Coat of a year or 2 years old to N , WW 
for ſuch as they bring within the {214 U 
time, are improper tor it. You mos | 
keep your Goats no longer than s en, N 
becauie that being by that time lor? [\ 
werken'd by often bearing, they Wii \ 


become Barren. Theſe Animal: rue 5 


ap Mountains againſt the heat c. 


Sun, with great force; but rhev an } 


10 fit to be about Houſes as Sep“ 
being more hurttul ro all mant 
their Lic 


Heros and Trecs. For 
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except in a very few particulars, 
they are the ſame as thoſe of Sheep. 
which may be ſeen under their ſeveral] 

ds. 
＋ chief Profit of them is their 
Müx, which is eſteem'd the greateſt 
Nouriſher of all Liquids (Womens Milk 
only excepted) and the molt Comfort. 
eto the Stomach; ſo that in barren 
Countries it is often mix'd with other 
Milk tor the making of Cheeſe, where 
there is not a ſufficient ſtock of Cows. 
The young Kids alſo are very good 
Meat, and may be manag'd in all re- 
(s(t; after the ſame manner as Lambs. 

GOATS-BEARD, (in Greek, Tra- 
-o0ocon.) an Herb with long ſtaring 
leaves, the Root of which boil'd is 
counted delicious Food ; it is alſo exce!- 
lent eaten raw in Sallets, being very nu- 
ritive, profitable for the Breaſt and re- 
fo:ative in Confumptions, 


GOATSRUE, an Herb that has 


Leaves ſomewhat like Vetches, but of 
1 lighter Colour: It preſerves the Heart 
from Panting, and the effect of melan- 
choly Vapours, being alſo good againſt 
Poilon, Peſtilence, and the Small-Pox. 
GODIVOE, a delicious farce made 
of Veal and ſeveral other ſorts of Meats 
or Fiſh. : 
GOFFF, See Geoff. 
GOING-TO-THE-VAULT, a, 
Expreſſion us d by Hunters, with reſpect 
to an Hare, which ſometimes, tho' ſel- 
com, takes the Ground like a Coney. 
GODWITS ; as alſo Kots, Gray- 
lers, and Curlews ; being Fowl e- 
teem'd of all others the dantyeſt and 
careſt, are effectually ted with good 
\11(er-whear, and Water given them 
de 2 day, Morning, Noon, and 
Noht : But to have them ext) aordina- 
iv; take ſome of the fineſt drets'd 
Mkcat: meal, and mingling ic with Mijk, 
t it be made into a Paſte, and conſtant- 
yas you Knead it, ſprinkle thereon the 
Crans of ſmall Chi.ter-Wheat, till the 
Lale be fully mixt therewith : Then 
matze it up into little Pellets, and dip- 
ping them in Water, give to every 
owe! according to his bigneſs, that his 
-orge ve well filled, and continuing to 
thus as often as you find his Gorge 
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empty, in one Fortuight they'll be fed 
beyond meaſure; nay, with theſe Crams, 
any kind of Fowl whatever may be tat- 
cend. 

GOLD-FINCH, a Sced-Bird, of 
4 very rare and curious Colour; and 
were they not ſo plentiful, would be 
highly eſteem'd among us. They are 
uſually taken about ALtrchaelmaſs, and 
will ſoon become tame; but differ very 
much in their Tunes; for ſome of them 
Sing after one faſſion, and ſome after 
another: They commonly breed in the 
Upper end of Plum-trees, making their 
Neſts of the Moſs that grows upon Ap- 
ple-trees, and of Wooll; Quilting rhe 
inſide, with all forts of Hairs they find 
upon the Ground. They breed 3 times 
a Year, and you mult take the Youn 
with the Neſt about 10 days old; they 
are to be fed in this manner: Take 
ſome of the belt Hlemp- ſeed, and beat 
it very fine in a Mortar; then ſift it 
thro' a Sieve, and add as much Whitc- 
bread as Hemp- ſeed. as alſo a little Flour 
of Canary-ſeeds ; ſo with a ſmall 
Stick or Quill, take up as much as the 
bigneſs of a white Pea, and give them 
3 or 4 bits at a time. It ſhould be 
made treſh every day 3 and 'tis ſoon 
done, when the Hemp: feeds are bruiſed 
and ſoft; for if it be four, it will im— 
mediately ſpoil their Stomachs, cauſing 
them to caſt up their Meat, and then it 
is 10 to 1 if they live. Theſe young 
Birds mult be carefully kept warm till 
they feed themſelves, for they are very 
tender; yet may be brought up to any 
thing. In feeding, be ture to make 
your Bi-d clean his Bill and Mouth; if 
any of the Meat falls upon his Feathers, 
cake it off, otherwite they will not 
thrive, Such as eat Hemp-ſced, to purge 
them, ſhould have the Seeds of Mclons, 
Succory, and Mercury; or elſe, let them 
have Lettice and Plzintain for that pur- 
poſe : When there is no need of Purg- 
ing, give them 2 or 3 times a Week, 
4 little Sugar or Loam in their Meat, 
or at the bottom of their Cage; tor all 
Secds have a great oilinels, ſo that if 
they have not ſomething to dry It up, 


in length of time it fouls their Stomachs, 
| and 
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and puts them into a Flux, which is of Of theſe there are many ſorts ang 5 


very dangerous Conſequence, lours, among which the White 14; bi 
GOLD-SIKBF, a litle Spring in the or Datei Goofe- -berry is the Fai ear 
Parith of ton in FT: fe moretan, „q which; beft bea er of all others; the INE 


continually caſts up small thin pieces. ig huge, round, imooth, bs fo 


of a Subllance that ſhines and reſembles and well taſted. There is alto 0 
Gold. green Gooje-verry, that is a very ga. 
G0 LD FHN. ROD, an Herb of a tant Fruit; the Erzlith yellow Gooje-s, vr 

clcanling and binding Quality. is known every here, ani Attest 4 
GOLDEN-SULPHUR of Anti- culinary Utes while geen: The !4., 

mony. See Sulphur of Autimony. | hog oo berry is ar; ge, Well 


GOMF R, an Hebrew Meaſure, con-|and very hairv, betides fame otic: 
taining the qua antit y of 1 Gallon or more. are not wor: h mentionin E. Thee 
GOOL, (Saru Law word, a breach taken in its right time, produce 
in a Bank or Sca-Wall; a Patlage worn licious Wine, very proper for Summe 
by the ebbing and flowing of the Tide. Repatts : : If the Berry be allo thro} 
In ſome Countries it is allo taken for a preſſed with an add:tion of Wc. 
Trench or Ditch. well fermented, it will yield in Das 

GOO'SE, a known owl; Sce ling, the beſt Brandy of any « Other 61 
Gec{e : Alto a Taylor's Iron to prets our Fruits, and near as good as the be; 
Scams with; alto a Paſlape or Breach | French Brandy. 
worked by the Sea. GOOSF-BERRY-WINE; 9 

GOOSEFOOT, a fort of com- make this Wine, the Fruit is to beg 
partment in a Garden, which 1s a fine. ther'd before they are too ripe; and ty: 
ee It has always Avenues lead-|every 6 pounds of Gooſc-berrics y92 

ng to it, and theſe Avenues as well as|ſhould take 2 pounds of Sugar, an: 
0: er Al eys that form the Gooſe ſoot are quarts of Water: The Govic-! 51! 
either green Plots, or rolled Walks, with{are to be ſtamped and ſteeped in the 
Trees in Ranks along the ſides of them. Water 24 hours; that done, {train them, 
The middle of it is commonly a Graſs|and put the Liquor into a Velle col 
Plot, either round or oval, with a roll d|ſtopp d up for 2 or 3 Weeks ; it v0. 
Walk 227 it. ind it to be fine, draw it off, ot herw: 
GOOSE-BERRIES, a Fruit ſo et it ſtand a Fortnight longer, andy 
called, from the ule that has a long time] draw it into Bottles, but rack 1 
been made ot them in the K ichen, when | uſe Iüng-glaſs if it be not ſurhcier., 

green (Gceſe are in Seaton; their Buſhes tine. 1 5 Berries are ga. ner d OY G. 
are raiſed from Suckers, of which you | when full ripe, who uſe rhe l:ke gans. 
have plenty ab out the Roots of old tity of Sugar and Water; but co 10! 

Trees After they have had ſome years put in the Sugar, till the, ILüquo: 
. growth, ſuficr not many Suckers tolprefled from the Gooſe-berrics, | 
8 {pri ng about them. neither do you 3 having lain in ſleep 24 hours and + 

the top: , 25 many Gardinbes have done, this means ti get an excclicnt \\ 
ro a round Cloſe Buſh ; by which means} The Gooſe-be; Ty-SK1ns after preti: 

they groe o thick, that they neither and the Lees ruxt ot any ſtrong 1.40 
can Loa nor ripen their Fru, fo Welljaifo the Lecs of Gooſe-berrics tien 

Asi they grew taller and thinner. Theirftelves, make admirable Brandy. 8 
| peculiar Enemy is a kmdot lamailgreen]as are detirous to have a greater qu 
HOTPYICTS, TRhatiowards May and Pretty of Fruit, may add more Wan 

arm thernfelves on the back Pact ot [this manner : For every pound © 


\ 
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Leaves, and eat them to that de-| Fruit ſtampt, take a quart o: Spring 
ce, that thaie little Shru>gs remain 8 * 8 and a quarter Or 1 pound =? 
9 » . ”- 7 
7 * 4 F 5 1 


3765, and their Fru being e hk aite Sugar; boil the Water and N 
„ 


un, is gar toge her, {cum it, and pour in 
denroyd Wundt benny able do ripe (Face ot che Fruit; when the! 30 | 
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lolbd again, take it off the Fire, paſs it Goſhawk, and flock together: The Fe- 
turo an Hair-ſieve, and when throughly male is the belt; and tho' there be tome 
o d, put it into a Stean-pot ; aiter 6 of them that come trom divers torcign 
[ir 5 days, it may be drawn out into Parts, yet there are none better than 
bottles, ſipping in a piece of Loat- Su- thoſe bred in the North of Ireland. As 
en as big as a Nutmeg. It wil not; to her proportion and ſhape, ſhe oughr 
Ei. i: to drink under a quarter of a to have a ſmall Head, a lang and {traight 
eur, and will keep good a whole hear. Face, a large Throat, great Eyes, deep 
Cherry-Wine is made in the fame man- jet, the Apple of the Eye black, Nares, 
a | Ears, Back, and Feet, large and black; 
GOOSE-D UNG, has been repre-; a black long Beak, long Neck, big Breaſt, 
nted by the Ancients, as extremely; hard Fleſh, long fleſhy Thighs, the Bone 
hyrttul both to Corn and Graſs, and 15} oft the Leg and Knee ſhort, long large 
{ counted now by many, as allo very | Pounces and Talons; ſhe ought alto ro 
unhealthy for Cattle. Indeed, in long] grow round from the Stern or Train 
(G:afs ready to Mow, or in Corn they auto the Breaſt forward. The Feathers 
do mach Miſchief, by treading down of the Thighs towards the Train, ſhould 
ud cating it; but their Dung in alire-|be large, and the Train-Feathers ſhort 
ſelts is as good as that of any Fowl| and fotr, ſomewhat tending to an Iron- 
whatſoever, as has been tound by cer-| Mail. The Baril-Feathers ouglit to be 
vin Experience. Tis much of theſlike thoſe of the Breait; and the Covert- 
lm? Nature with Hens-dung, and alto] Feathers of the Train, ſhould be fpot- 
use in ſeveral Medicines for ilories and |ted and full of black Rundles, but the 
Cows. extremity of every Train-Feather thould 
o GORE, to prick, to puſh at or be blac!-ttreaked : To diſtinguiſh the 
Wound with the Horn as an Ox docs. itrength of the Bird, do but ue divers 
, a Country word tor to make up a of them in ſever al places of one Cham- 
Mow or Reak of Hay, Cc. ber or Mew, and that Hawk that Slifes 
GORING : When any Peaft has fand Mews higheſt and fartheſt off from 
tr chance been Struck or Gored by her, is undoubtcd!y the ſtrongeſt. The 
ſome of his Fellows ; to prevent the|Goſhawk preys vpon the Pheatant, Mal- 
nung of an Impoſtume or Garget. 1.flard, Wild-Goole, Hare, and Concy ; 
Inde Ashes ſine-Ifted, mix them with|nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize upon 12 
the Ground s of Ale or Beer, making it] Kid or Goat : She ought to be Kept 
thck like Butter, and 1o lay it on the] with care, becauſe ſhe is very choice 
Furt. 2. Another Method is this; put ſand dainty, and looks to have a nice 
unſlicked Lime beat fine to the faid hand kept over her. | 
Grounds of Ale, mix all well together, | Now, as to the manner of maki 
ind let it be laid on as before. 3. Althe Soar or Hlaggard Goſhawks, firlt run 
Paiſter of Pitch may likewiſe be ap-jthem with Jeffes, Bewets, and Bells, as 
yd to the grieved Part to very goed ſoon as they come into your hands, kee 
purpoſe. them Sccled tor {ome time. hooding 
and unhooding them often, and teach- 
a Hawk which Frſt receives the eat, ing them ro feed on the Fiit 3 or 
aud is call'd the Craw or Crop in other] days, or till they have left their Ra- 
Fol. magencis, and become gentle; that 
COSHAWK or GOSS HAWK. done, untec] them at niglit by Candie- 
J. d. Groſs Hawk) a large Hawk, of flight, cauſe them to tire or plume upon 
wiach there are ſeveral ſorts, difleringjia Wing or Leg of a Pulle, taking care 
n poouneſs, force, and hardineis, ac- to deal gently and mildly with them. 
cording to the diverlity of their choice till vou are von and throuvchly mann'd 
n Cawking ; at which time when jthem 2 Wien u tome pleatant Field give 
thwks begin to fall in liking, a Birds them @ bit or 2 hooded on your Fiſt, 
prey allemble themſelves with the aud the like uniuoded ; after which, 


Catt 


GORG E, (in Falconry) that part of 
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caſt them down fair and ſoftly on a | her to the old Raven, ſettieg . 
Perch, and calling in Falconers Terms, ſhort and eager; it le K, tewd h. |. 
make them come from thence to your on the Partridge 3 or 4 times, and +! 
Fiſt, and feed them; next day you may | will bring her to pertection. It , 
call them with a Creance at a fart her Hawk be a good Partridger, | t her 144 
diſtance, feeding them as before. When fly at the Powt or Pheatint ; tor the 
you find your Hawk tractable, take her not flying ſo long as the Parti idpe, an 
on your Fiſt, and mounting her on the Goſhawk coveting eaſe, ihe wo; 
Ho: ſc-back, Ride with her an hour or|always deſire ſhort flights. 

2, unhooding and hooding her, fome-| But ſince tis an uſual thing for t, 
times giving her a bit or 2 in fight of! Bird to fly at a Partridge, and ye: ne. 
your Spaniels, that ſhe may not beatraid | ther kill, nor fly to mark, but tun z 
of em. This done, ſet her on a Treeſto Tail; your Spaniels mult be ca!4 1; 
with a ſhort Creance tied to her Loins, to the retrieve, that way your Haw; 
and going 10 yards from her on Horſe-jflew the Partridge, and the Falcone, 
back, call her to your Fiſt, according to to draw that way allo, carrying a quick 
Art. It ſhe come reward her, and caſt | Partridge with him; let him caſt it our 
her up again to the Tree; then throw to her, and this will make her take |! 
out a dead Pullet at ſome yards diſtance | to be the fame the flew at, and to cul 
from her, and if ſhe fly and ſeize it, let her to ſeize it and feed thereon, a2 
her feed 3 or 4 bits upon it; in the; this Will encourage her; it the nes. 
mean time ride about her on Horſe- back, time you fly her, which mult be the 
and rate back your Spaniels, becauſe 3d day, ſhe ſerves you ſo again, teres 
they ſhould not rebuke her at firſt; then the ſame trick; but it any more, ſie 
alight and take her gently on your iſt, | good for nothing. 


feed her, hood her, and let her plume or | The Gofawk alſo (but no Tiere. 
tire, | may be flown to the River, at Mu 


eager : 
. if the mark 7, 2, 3, or more Duck tied to a Creance ; that dos 
on the Ground, go to her and make her | draw near him with your us 
take Perch on ſome Tree juſt by ; and| hooded on your Fiſt, and giving |: 
then as ſoon as your Spaniels ſpring the ſome private notice to throw cu. 
Partridge, you muſt Cry, How it, How it, Duck, caſt off the Hawk; it Net: 
and retrieve it a ſecond time; if your ſit at the ſource, let her be reward and 
Hawk Kill it, feed her upon the ſame; fed with a reaſonable Gorge Thea 
but it the Spaniels happen to take the | taking her on your Fiſt, let her tte! 
Partridge, then alight, and taking it, Plume upon the Leg or Wing of tte 
ſpeedi!y from the Dogs, caft it out to Duck, and repeat this the 3d day; 4“ 
our Hawk, crying, Hare Hawk, Ware, ter wards an {ome Plah or Foo! wire 
and let her feed thercon at picature; at- Wild-towl lie, exerciſe her, till {hs be 
ter which, you mult not fly her in 2 throughly nouzled and well in Rost, 
days. At firſt you are to do with her waen you may fly her twice a dy au 
as With other Hawks, that is, ſeel and | oitner, But fo: a more ſure pres 
watch her, winning her to fecd, to the on of her, during the time 6! "= 


Hood, to the Fiſt, Cc. That done, en- flizht; efpectaily in hot Went her, 144! 
ter her to young Par tridges till Novein- 2 pint of Red roſe Water, hi © get 
ber, when both Trees and Fields become into a Bottic, with a Stick or 2 of Frech 

| 


bare and empty; and then you may en- | Liquorith braited, ako àa htte Ader A! 


4 : 
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me quantity of a Walnut of Su- 
o2r-Candy, and draw her Meat thro' 
t:wice or thrice a day, as you ſhall 
{ve occaſion 3 which beſides the pre- 
vention of ſeveral Diſeaſcs, give your 
awk a large breath, and gently (cours 
ICT, 
| and faither, in order to fly the Wild 
Gooſe or Crane with the Goſhawk, 
when you have found out where ſuch 
Birds he, alight and carry your Hau“ 
unhooded behind your Horſe, ſtalking 
towards them till you have got pretty 
nich them, holding down your Hawk 
covert under the Hofſe's Neck or Bo- 
ay, vet fo that the way lee the Fowl ; 
then yuu mu'! rate them, and caſting 
(four Hawk, it the kill, reward her. 
Aud oblerve here upon the whole, that 
if vou can fly at great, neglect the 
teller Flights, which will make your 
Hawk the bolder. See Mew, 

GOSLINGS, or young Geeſe ; 
afier they are hatched you thould keep 
them in the Htouſe for 10 or 12 Cavs, 
and teed them with Curds, ſcalded Ch p- 
pings, or Barley-meal in Milk, knod- 
ded and broken; alſo ground Malt is 
exceeding good for them, or any Bran 
that is ſcalded in Water, Milk, or 
Tappings of Drink : But when they 
have got a little ſtrength, you may 
let them go abroad with a Keeper x 
or 6 hours in a day, and let the Dam 
at her leiſure uſe them to the Water, 
then bring them in, and put them up, 
ordering them thus till they be able to 
derend themſelves from Vermine. 
When they are a Month or 6 Weeks 
old, they may be put up to be fed tor 
green Geeſe, which is perfected in a 
Month's time; and there is nothing 
better for them than Sheg Oats boiled; 
wacreof give them plenty, Mormngy, 
Noon, and Night, with good ſtore ot 
Milk, or Milk and Water mixed toge- 
ther to drink 

GOSS or GORS, a Shrub other- 
Wile ca!l'd Furz 

GOSS-HAWK. See Gaul. 

GOSSOMERS, a kind of thin 
Co'web like Exhalation or Vapou: 


chat hovers in the Air, at the begim- cur, fo that there may be 
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ning of Autumn, and which is ſuppo- 
{ed by Country-people to rot Sheep, 
if it fall upon the Ground where they 
feed. 

GOURDY LEGS. (in Horſes) 
cauſed by Pains or other fleihy Sores 
are to be cured thus: 1. Shave away 
the Hair upon and about the grieved 
Part as cloſe as is poſlible, and anoint 
it with Line ſced Oil and Aqua Vite, 
thaken together, till they be perfectly 
imbody'd ; renewing he Mixture as 
often as there is occalion; becaulethe 
Oil and Strong-water are apt to ſepa— 
rate, if they ſtand long without ſha- 
king : Continue the anointing every 
Day till the Sorrance be quite healed, 
2. Or elſe the gourdy Parts may be 
remedv'd by rubbing them with Lapis 
Internalis, or the Perpetual Cauſlick ; 
which ſee for that purpoſe under the 
Head Carnſtick or Cauſlick Stone, 

GOUTY, Moeriſh, Cold, or Black 
Land: This fort ot Land in $zafford- 
ſhire, is order'd much in the ſame man- 
ner as Heathy Land, only the Husband- 
men uſually burn it deeper ; yet it 
bears little but Oats, white Oats upon 
the Couty, and black Oats upon the 
black cold Land. The Turf of theſe 
Grounds burat and carry'd upon Rye 
or Barley-Lands, is counted a better 
Improvement than Dung. Sce Heathy- 
Land. 

To GRAFT (in Husbandry) to 
fix a Cion or young Shoot upon a 
Stock, ſo the as Sap may pals without 
any hind'rance; there are fix ſeveral 
forts. ot Grafting; t. That call'd Si- 
cing or Paching, which is done by 
cutting off the top of the Stock in a 
1mooth ſtraight Place, ſo as it may be 
fat and even: Then prepare your C:- 


on or Gratt, by cutting en on one ſide 
from the joynt or ſeam down fape- 
wiſe in the old Wood till it is cut 
quite off, that the ſlope may be about 
an inch long; obſerving its heut, that 
when the Cion is fixed to the Stock, 
jt may ſtand almott upright; that done, 
ive a cut Crols thro' the Bark, at the 
tap of the flape, upwards tothe crofy. 


„ 
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to reſt on the top of the Stock; but 
it muſt not be too deep, and the whole 
ſlope ſhould be plain and {mooth, 
without dints or riling*, and lie even 
to the fide of the Stock: As to the 


length of your Cion, for a Standard- 


Tree cut it about 4 inches above the 
ſhuuider, 2 buds above tne Clay be- 
ing enough ; ; but for Dwarf or Wall- 
trees, it muſt be 6 inches long with 
ſeveral Buds. Your Cion being thus 
prepared, lay the cut part of it on the 
Weſt or South-Well fide of the Stock, 
and ſo meaſure and mark the leng'h 
and breadth of it; Then cut away 

much of the Bark of the Stock as the 
cut put of the Gon may fit, drawing 
your Knife upwards; but Care is to 
he taken that the chip in length and 
breadth be in proportion to the bignels 

of the Stock and the thickness ot the 
" Barl:, or elſe the paſſage for the Sap 
in the Stock and Cion will not mncct. 
To join them together, lay the cut 
part of the Cion on the cut part of 
the Stock, bind it on with coarſe 
Woollen Yarn, or ſome ſuch like 


thing, and let the ſame looſe about 
Midſummer, For the claying part, 


have ſuch ina readineſs as is free from 
Stones, mixt with long hair, which 
is to be dawhed about the Stock and 
Cion a compleat inch above and below 
the Stock's head; working it ſo round 
the Cion till it become (harp at top, 
that the Rain may run down it, and 
ſmoothing 1t over with a Trowel. 
2. Graſtig in the Bark, which 1s 
much like, but pre ferable to the other, 
eſp: ally with reſpect to Apples, be— 
caule all Cions of other Fruit will be 
patt uſe before the Barks of the Stocks 

pecl, which is about the end of Marc b 
or beginning of April; For the per 
forming of this, prepare your Stock 
and Cion exactly as directed in Pack- 

ing; but inſtcad of cutting the Bark off 
the Stoc k, {lit the fame on the South- 
Veſt 11 de, from the top almo as long 
as the ſloped part of the Cion, and 
at the top of the flit looſen the Bark 
nh pe top of your Knife; your In— 
Urument being cady, made of lvo: », 
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Silver, ſmooth hard Wood, or be 
like, and at the end in the ſhap: ch 
the ſlope-end of the Cion, but n+ 
leſs; Thru it down between the | 
and the Wood of the Stock yi... 
the ſame was flit, to make room 1 
the Cion; which upon the taking 
' of the other, you are to put in. an, 
you have firit cut a little of te 1 
at tae thin end of the f pe of u, 
Cion, that it double not in the g. 
down; yet leave it with a hape 
and ſo order the Bark on each e 
C:00, by flitting it, that it ma: 
civie to the Stock and edges of 1. 
Jon; Theſe 2 Methods are the bet 
for Graſting, becauſe the Stocks recen. 
lels injury hereby than where ac. 
is usd, and are ſome Years ſy4n- 
ready for Grafting after this mne 
and. much ſooner and better co, 
by the Cion; it is alſo more "Iz 
eaſie, and ſure to ſucceed. 3. Wy: 
Gra/tinz, wherein the Stock and G. 
on ould be exactly of the ſame hig- 
neſs; the Cion mult be ſloped off 1 
ful inch or longer. the like being to 

2 done to the Stock, when one 0 
1700 upon the other; or elſe a hon 
der may be made on the Cion; to u: 
with which, the rop of the Stock 
ſhouid be cut; then bind them together 
and clay the place. This Method i; 
allo improved by what is called Lis. 
ping, or Tonguing; and that is thus, 
make a flit with a Knife in che bare 
part of the Stock downwards, begu— 
ning towards the top of the lope; i | 
f1t it a little way, doing the like in the 
oped face of the Cion, but begin a: 
the {ame diſtance from the lower end 
'1t, as was done before from the top 
of the Stock, and carry it up vero 
then Join them by thruſting one ſüce 
into the other, till the bare lacs bf 
| the * cover the bare place of be 
Stock. Side Grafting ; the Cion 
muſt be prepared as in Whip-Grattins, 
but the reſt is new ; for without cut- 


ee — — — — = 


ting of the head of the Stock, take off 


from a ſmooch part in the Welt fe 
as much Bark as the Cion will coreh 
and flit boch Cion and Stock, as un's: 
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accord! ngly; bind it cloſe and clay it, 
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ne laſt Head, fixing them together j whoſe Fruit yon would propagate, 


chat the Stock and Branch of that Free 


At the.Year's end, Cur off the top of |may be joined, by cutting the tide of 


the Stock at the grafted place flope- 
„ "le, and clay it; but have a care that 
e top of the Stock be not ſulfer'd 
uch to Overgrow the Cion, the firll 
dea before it is quite cut off. "There 
1 Al 10 zndthier Way Of doing bu! 
us d only when the Park Sil not 
art from the Stock; and 2 is by 
\tting the Bark of the Stock in form 
the C apital Letter , looſen it 
N with the point of a Knife, an4 clap- 
ring in a Cion, E as before 
c Grafting in the Cl-f: an ancicnt 
Method, in which tie Head of the 
Cock is cut ſmoo hand even, and cleft 
with a ſtrong Knite or Chiſſel, {o as 
the ſlit may run near 21iches deep, the 
ſme being made az near the midakc 
of the Stock as may be, 
puh or heart ; 
Wood a foot long, 


but not in tlie 


at one end made 


edge-wiſe, which upon taking out the 


Cleaver, is to be put into the flit, where 
with tis opened ſo wide as to put in 
the Cion, which ſhould be prepared 
by cutting it down ſlope on each ſide 
about an inch long, beginning at the 
Joynt, but leaving it much anner on 


that fide which gocs into the Stock, | Stocks nie or peel from the 


than the other that is outwards : Then 
with your Knife cut away any jags 
thar remain atter clcaving on each ſide 
of the cleft on the inſides and fo put! 
in either 1 or 2 Cions as your Stock 15 


in bigneſs. placing them to as the pat time of the « 
lage ot he Sap between the Bark! ms, their being 


. 00d both of the Stock and Cion ma 
meet all along the cleft as near as may 
be: That done, cuit with your Med. e. 
and if the Stock be 1 "ONS Plc 
the Grafts, drive a little We. 6e of diy 
Wood into the flit, bit not fo as to le. 
the Cion looſe: Gr for ſach tene 
Stocks, cut the Gratt as thick on that 
ſide that goes into the Stock as on the 
out fide, whereby the Stock takes the 
ſappy part 2nd Burk of the Cion. 
Laiily, 774% In? 23 A 
tion, Or 171 arching ; . 
ving a Stoch grow fo near an 
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then get a Stick of hard 


ch 18. 7. ÞY a- 


he Branch and Stock abo. 1 inches 

Onde Wo fit ung the n tha the 1 „allages : 
51 the Sap may jon, in which polare 
et them be bound and clay d: When 
bc are well cemented, cat off the 


head of the Stock about 4 inches a- 
bove the binding, and in March fol 
flowing, cu oll the ttub that was lett 
Ot the Stock, as alto the ion under— 
neath ; meu coe the grafted place 
that it way ttill by the Stoch only : 
Fhis is allo done by cutting off the 
head 2 the Stock at fiift, floving half 
off about 2 inches long, and toning 
[the (on thereto This manner ot 
Grafting ſuits beſt wih "ranges, 
lem ens, omegranates, Vine * 
Shrubs. © As. tor the lie of 
Stochs tor Stone Fruit, if they be halt 
70 inch Over in thiccnets wre the 
N to be Grafted, tis enough; a.” 
| Pes proper time for cutting Cions, of 
ears, Plumbs, and Cherrics 5, is in 
5 January or beginning of tJebruary 
yet with reſpect to the Sea uon, thoſe 
of Apples are rarely too or w ard be- 
fore the beginning of Mar. 3, and are 
not to be Grafted till the Bark of the 
Wood, 
which is ſeidom before the middle of 
' March, but the 


former ate uſualiy 
Grafted in. boon? or Februar: Note, 
that tis neceilary there ſhould be a 


Fortnight or 3 Weeks between the 


1015 being „ and of 
graßed, that he Stocks in 
the mean time may gather Sap, and 


the Cons be more empty of it, but 

ir [OPS AFC: wn to he cut off till YOu 
Gr alt them: be ture you chule ſuch 15 
are rong crow at the top or out- 
| mat bears welland-good: 
and after all, 
Gratting is at a loynt. 
LN. all forts of. Cor: 
heat, Rye, barley, e, ora fin? 
C Irn, as ok Mutla 9 lo 
% the Weighe 1 
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Fngland; it is the 20th part of a Scru-] PODS, fo Herbalifts call thoſe pod, 


ple in Apothecaries Weight, or the 
24th part of a Penny-weight Troy. A 
Grain-Weight of Gold-Bullion is worth 
2 pence ; and a Grain- weight of Sil- 
ver but half a Farthing ; 3 Grains or 
Corns of Barley in length make an 
Inch in Meaſuie. 

GRAINING-BOARD. a Board 
us'd by Curriers to Grain their Lea- 
ther : It is made with nicks after the 
mannerof a Saw it you look ſide-ways 
at it; but turn it up and youll per- 
ceive the Nicks, Teeth, or Riggets, 
(call them which you pleaſe) run quite 
a-croſs the Board. 
faſten'd at the top to put the Hand 
thro', thereby to hold it more ſteady, 
and to work the more caſily. 

GRAMINEOUS, belonging to 
Graſs, grailv; as Gramimeons Plants, 
a Term apply'd by Herbaliſts to ſuch 
Herbs as have a long narrow Leaf like 
Graſs, and no Foot-ſtalks. 

G RANADE; a Shrub, of which 
there are 3 ſorts that differ little in cul- 
ture from the Alaternus. Conſiderable 
Hedges may be rais'd of them in 
Southern Aſpects. Their Flowers arc 
a glorious recompence for our pains in 
Pruning them, ſince they mutt be di- 
ligently purg'd of their Wood. If you 
plant them in Gardens to the beſt ad- 
vantage; keep them to one Stem, en- 
rich the Mould with Hogs-dung well 
rolled, and ſet them in a warm corner 
to have flowers. If you wouid have 
them thrive in Hedge-rows, looſen 
the Earth at the Roots, and manure 
it Spring and Autumn, leaving but a 
tew woody Branches. 

GRANARY or GARNER, a 
Place where Corn 1s kept. See Corn 


ſtored up. 


| 
| 


It has a Leather 


GRA 


that bear ſmall Seeds like Grain. 

GRAPES; the beſt are the wi. 
and ſweet Grapes, With a tender Skin, 
and without Stones: They are, wh 
ripe, of an hot and moiſt nature, 334 
nouriſh exceedingly, making 1 Mag 
quickly Fat; as is ſeen in thoſe thy 
keep and look aſter Vineyards: They 
refreſh an inflamed Liver, provo;: 
Urine, are good for the Stomac) xd 
inward Parts; yet being windy, es 
diſturb the Entrails, ſo that they +; 
belt eaten before Meals, or che wi 
Pomegranets, Oranges, and 6 
arp Food; nay, if for a tew dis 
you hang them up, they will looſe tlc: 
Windineſs and become better. Fo: 
ther Particulars relating to this | ry, 
See I'me. | 

GRASS-COCKS, little Heaps! 
mow'd Graſs in which it lies the ut 
day to dry. See MHind-rows, 

GRAVEL. See Sandy Ground. 

GRAVELLED ASHES, the 
Lees of Wine dry'd and burnt to Ahh 
es, ſo that they are a ſort of calcin 
Tartar. 

GRAVELLING, befals a Horb 
in Journeying by means of little Cn— 
vel-ſtones, getting between the [!ogt 
and the Shoe, which ſettle at the quice, 
and there feier and fret. For the Cure 
whereof, 1. Take off his Shoc, and 
with your Drawing-Iron draw th? 
place till you come to the quick; en 
pick out all the Gravel, cruſh the Nin 
ter and Blood; and wath the Sorte 
clean with Copperas-water ; After 
wards pour upon it Sheeps-tal.ow, and 
Bay-Salt melted together ſcaling hot; 
ſtop up the hole with Hurds, and |! 
the Shoe on again ; whereupon at ? 
or 3 times Dreſſing it will be whole; 


G RANGE, a Houſe or Farm not but do nor travel your Horſe ti be 
only furniſhed with neceſſary places be fully well, neither let his Foo! came 


tor all manner of Husbandry; as Sta- 
blies for Horſes, Stalls for Cattle, Cc. 
hut where there are Granaries and 
Barns for Corn, Hay-lofts, Sc. And 
by the Grant of a Grange ſuch places 
veill paſs. 


GRANIFEROUS SEED- 


| 


to any wet. 2. Otherwiſe after the 
Gravel is got out, ſtop his Foot wit! 
Horſe greaſe and Turpentine mies 
together, pouring it into che Wound 
ſcuding-hot. 3. Or, „ Take Hort: 
« greaſe, erjuice, Bees-wax, an: 
* Juice of Houſleek beat in 519119 7 


1100 
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on the Shoe again. 5. Or elſe lay Flax 
mo it dipt in the White of an Egg; 
or heal it with the Powder of Gall and 
Tartar mingled together. 

GRAVELLING of Garden Hulk. 


jt well with ſcreened Gravel 
inches more thick thereon, 
in the ſame proportion as 
tion d; rolling it often and well: But 
the ſides next the Beds muſt be laid a 
foot and an half or 2 foot, 
[tte breadth of the Walk, 
Turf, from whence the heat of the Sun 
cannot be reflected as from the Gravel, 
to the pre judice of the neighbouring 
Towers; which would make them loſe 
her Beauty, and their Leaves much 
yooner, 

URAVELLY, a term us'd of Pears 
that are naturally hard, and have a kind 
o imall Stones and Gravel in them, 
pecially towards the Core. 

GRAY. See Badger. 
| GRAY.-COLOUR. 
of a Horſe, 

0 RAY-HOUND, a Hunting-dog, 
tat deſerves the firſt place, by reaſon 
bi his Sw iftneſs, ſtrength and fagacity 
pl purſuing his Game; for ſuch is the 
ture of this Dog, that he is well 
Icented to find out, tpeedy and quick of 
root to follow, fierce and ſtrong to o- 
"come, yet ſilent; coming upon his 
ey at unawares. The beſt ſort of 
lem has a long Body, ſtrong and pretty 
ge, a neat ſharp Head, ſparkling Eyes, 
p eng Mouth and ſharp Teeth, little 
jars with thin Griſtles in them, a 
iraipht, broad and ſtron 
Le rait and ſhort, his f 


See Colours 


inder- legs long 


then diſſolve all together, dip Flax there- 
in, and uſe this Remedy as the other, 
4 The Sorrance may be waſh'd with; ſtrong and ful! 
* Beer and Salt, or Chamber-lye and 
„Salt, and ſcalding-hot Pitch, Virgins 
" wax, Deers-ſuet, Boars-greaſe, and the 
juice of Houſleek put into it; then 
ſtop up the Sore with Hurds, and tack 


| 
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and ſtrait, broad Shoulders, round Rihs, 
fleſhy Buttocks, but not fat, 2 long Tail 
of Sinews. 

Of this kind thoſe are alwans firreft 
to be choſen among the Wheins that 
weigh lighteſt ; for they'll be ſooner at 
the Game, and fo hang upon it, hin- 
d'ring its ſwittnels, till che heavicr and 
ſtrong Hounds come in to offer their 
Aſſiſtance; and theretore, beſides what 
has been already faid. tis requiiite for 
a Grey-hound to have large Sides, and 


| 


A good Soil in them below the Roots his Breath in and 
of any Graſs or Weeds muſt be firſt | his Belly ſhould alſo he ſinall, 
tiken away, and then they are to be} otherwiſe will obſtruct 
f.ied 2 or 3 inches with coarſe Gravel| his Courſe) his 
unſcreened, laying the fame round and thin and ſoft 
higher in the middle; afterwards roll theſe Hounds on his Left-hand, if he 

„lay it 2 be a foot, and on the Right, if on Horſe- 
and keep it back: The beſt time to try and train 
before- men- them to their Game, is at 12 Months 


| 
according to, at 8 Months old, which laſt are gene- 
with good 


a broad Midritf, that ſo he may take 

out the more ealily ; 
(which 
the ſwiftneſs of 
Legs long, and his Hairs 
The Huntſman is to lead 


old; tho' ſome begin ſooner with them 
with the Males at 10, and the Females 


rally more ſwift than the Dogs : They 
mult alſo be kept in a Slip, while abroad, 
till they can ſee their Courſe ; neither 
ſhould you looſen a young Dog till the 
Game has been on foot a conliderable 
time, leſt being over-greedy of the Prey 
he ſtrain his Limbs too much. 
GRAYLING-FISHING In 
Angling for this Fiſh, you are to arm 
your Hook upon the Shank, with a ve- 
ry narrow plate of Lead; and let it be 
endereſt at the bent of the Hook, that 
the Bait, which is to be a large Graſhop- 
per, may with more eaſe come overto 
It : At the point let there be a Cad-bait, 
and keep the Bait in continual Motion, 
not forgetting to pull off the Graſhop- 
pers Wings that are uppermoſt. For 
an excellent Bait in March and April for 


the Grayling, take a Fag tail, which is 
a Worm of a pale Fleſh-colour, with a 


ö 


Beaſt, his fore- | 


yellow Tag on its Tail, not half an inch 
long, found in marled Grounds and 
Meadows in fair Weather, but not to be 
ſeen in Cold, or after a ſhower of Rain. 
GREASE, (among Hunters) the Fat 
of a Boar or Hare ; but the former has 
addition, and is termed Bevy-greaſe. 


Y GREASE- 


* 
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GREASE MOLTEN, a Diftem- 
per to which fat Horſ-s are moſt fub- 
ject ; for their tough ſlimy Humours 
{miltaken for melted Fat) are by virtue 
of a violent Motion, and a provident 
ſtruggle of Naturethrown into the Guts, 
in Order to Evacuation, This Dit-alc 
is ſe metimes caus'd by hard Riding, or 
Labour, or Over-heating, and then tis. 
a difficult Matter to remedy it, yet 
ſome Horſes have been fried with it in! 
the Stable, others after very moderate 
Exerciſe, and others again after a vehe- 
ment agitation of the Bady occalion'd 
by Colick Pains, in all which Caſes the 
Cure is the fame: Ir may be known 
by his panting at the Breaſt and Girting- 
place, aud heaving at the Flank, which 
will be viſible the Night you bring him 
in, and the next Morning ; belides his 
Body will be very hot, and burning ; 
but it is beſt diſcover'd, by putting one's 
Hand into the Horſe's Fundament, for 
if the Greaſe be molten, a whitith Film 
will cover the Excrements o drawn 


heated blood warn. over tlie Fire; g. 


a GR 
oung Sheep or great Lamb in th, e. 
le, receive the Blood into x has pia 
ind inject it warm by way or 
'0 be repeated every 12 hours ;..1 
or alt others; for its moiſte;:« and fer | 
pers the Guts, and is ſeldom or — 
thrown out till the uſualtimegt h. 
ng, when. it appears clotted amon vt 
Lxcrements. 3. Take 3 pia | 
1 An, of Supar-loaf POrwadci 4 Unt » 
**. QUNCCsS 3 Hlve-noney 4 Cuy 12 1 
Coraial Powder, 1 ounce; ard ed 
** him the Mixture. 4. In caſe then 
be Fallen into his Legs; after Bluce! 
ting. Take a pint of White-wine, | 
*© a Pint of Saller-oil ; of Rhubarb at 
Aloes, 2 drams; Sena and 1;iv-kerri 
of cach halt an ounce, of Abartek. 
** drams, Saffron, 2 dame, Duck 
© Duke-powder, and Cordial Powder 
* of each 2 drams: Reduse the hard 
Subſtances to Powder, and mige g 
well toge: her, adding 4 ounces of lige 
honey, in order to give it the Beaſt, wehe 


48 
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forth: Upon the leatt ſuſpicion there- | 
fore ſlip in your Hand and Arm anointed 
with freith Butter, and draw out not 
only the Dung, but even all the ſiimy ; 
Humour : 1. Having thus carctully rak'd 
him, let him blood in the Neck, and 
half an hour after inject, © 4 Glitter of, 
« 2 ounces of Benedict Laæxativum,, 
I ounce of- Sal Gemma, (or Sat Poly- 
* chreſium, or the Scoriæ of Liver of Au- 
cimony) © and a quarter of a pound of; 
Honey of Violets, all diſſolved in 2 ; 
« quarts of the common Necoction 3; 
„ adding Emetick Nine and the Urine; 
* of a tound Man, ctcach a pint. Then 
Walk him gently for half an hour, to 
make the Gliſter work : After that, 
give him about“ half a pint of the 
juice of Houſleek, mixt with a pint 
of White-wine, walking him gently 
* the {pace of an hour ; for the aid 
Juice cools, cleanſes and heals at the 
{me time. That dune, repeat the Gliſ- 
er, and endeavour by all means to re. 
trieve his Appetite. 2. The following 
Giiiter has been frequently adminiſter'd 
with very good Sucecis : After you 
bave rak'd your Horſe, and allow'd him 
zome time to relt, cut the Neck of a 


let him faſt 3 hours before, and 3 hour 
after; and let his Drink be ente 

{weer Marſh, or white Water, for 70 
6 Days, and inſtead of Oats let Bread! 
made for him, or prepared Bian; bur 1 
you give him Oats, put among then 
joine Fenugreck bruiſed. 5; Arothe 
very good. Medicine is this; Taken 
* Ounce of the beſt Succatrine A th 
can be got, halt an ounce of Citi 
« of Tartar, beat to powder, with 1 
* much powder of Liquoriſh, Heu 
of Brimitone and Ginger, 25 wi! 
* upon a Groat : Let them be mel 
together, and worked up at fit in 
„little freſh Butter; then divide tt 
whole into 3 equal Parts, and covere 
very one with treſh Butter, to keepta 
bitter taſte of the Aloes from being 0! 
fenſive: The Bails ſhould be about ti 
digneſs of a Waſhball, thick in the mid 
dle, and taper at each end, and put u 
on a Stick that is not cut too [127 
give them your Horſe in the Morn! 
tatting, with a ſma!! Hornful of war 
Beer, after each, to make them pat 
doven the better, and let him have i 
derate Exerciſe. 


cc 


GRE GRE 

hen the Diſcaſe 13 of long ſtind- of the fiedges, quilting their Neſts ver y 
47, bleed yonr Horle, and half an hour {Hotrily on the inſide ; nav, they are of- 
cr, give him 2 Srenkmy Pills in a pint ten ſo ilizit that a great Wind makes 
inte wine or of Beer, if it be inf them to pi-ces, and drops both the youns 
_— ; an hour after, exhibit the Ones and F. gas. However, hach 
me Doſe, and after a like interval re- 3 times a Year, and the young arc very 
wit it 28 ain. Halt an hour after the: hardy to bring up : They war be ted 
* Noſe, inject the following Gifler : with W - bread and Rude fork, and 
50% 2 ounces of the Srori2 or Dregs y apt to rake the Whiſtle rather 
« of Liver of Antimon, reduc'd to tine; than an y Other Birds 8 ng, but thevil 


ae 
TL” 
* 
bh 
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hite 
Axe ver 
t 


f 


„der, in F pints of Brer or Whay; 


Fer 2 or 3 brisk Walms, remove the Whiſt 


1 


Lia 


« Veſſel] from 


quarter of 2 pound of kreſh g 


1 
1 


"= | 
zutter, 


never kill theinſelves with Sin ing or 


ung. The Gre-z/inch is {-lJom 


Fire, and adding a ſubject to any Diteits, but to be too 


groſs, there being none of the Seol-birds 


| 4 Li , : % 9 : * . - 
ae ſuſeof the Glitter biood-warm ; f ſo like him tor yrowing 4h exceflive 
vr want of this Giifter, a picce of Soap; Fat, if you give him H-mp-ſeeds ; tor 
dir be thruſt into the Fundament, -7.1then he is good for nothing bur the Spit, 
u 3 


te Diſtemper be extremely violent, let him therefore have none but R1pe- 


nl the Horſe very reſtleſs, or troubled | ſeed, 


wh a vehement palpitation of the 


1 80 
II 


wn out of his Fundament, give him 


Ki continue, it will be expe ſient to let 
tim have 3 Doſes of the Pills, 2 or 3 
after the laſt of the former Do- 
, without any apprehention of the 
!| Conſequences of giving ſo large a 
Dole; for the heat of theſe Pills is qua- 
by the Antimony and the fixed 
Kt with which they abound : If this 
Perſe be accompany'd with a running 
t much Matter at the Noſe, it is a 
en of Death, eſpecially if the Humours 
ie trothy. As to the manner of pre- 
ring the Pills but now mention'd. See 
Hs Stmking. 

GREAT HARE, (among Hunters) 
are in the 3d Year of her Age. 
GREEN-FINCH, a Bird ot a very 
dean Song, yet kept by many for its 
wpneſs and hardineſs, and by moſt 
copie to ring the Bells, being a good- 
Lady heavy Bird. They are plentiful 
n every Country, and breed the ſillieſt 
any, commonly making their Neſts 
cke Highway-fide, where every Boy 
Ends and deſtroys them at firſt, till the 
Hedges are pretty well cover'd with 
been Leaves; but they uſually fit very 
uin the Spring, before the Hedges 
Pi: Lezves upon them, and build with 
KK Mols that grows at the bottom 
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GRE EN. HOUSE S; certain Ham 


; and if a great deal of Slime is ſes neceſſiry for many choice Greens 


that will not bear the Winter's Cold a- 


\ Ciſter of Sheeps· blood warm every broad in our Climate. They are of late 
: hours : If the violence of the Difeaſe | built as Ornaments to Gardens, as well 


as Conſervatories for render Plants. 
They ought to he open to the South, 
or very little declining to the Faſt or 
Welt ; the height and breadth of each 
about 12 Foot, and the length accord- 
ing to the number of the Plants intend- 
ed to be kept therein. It muſt hy no 
means be Plaiſterd within wich Lime 
and Hair; for dampneſs is obterv'd to 
continue longer on ſuch Plaitter than on 
Bricks or Wainſcot, One part of ir 
may have Trilis under the Floor to con- 
vey warmth from the Stoves on the 
back-hde of the Houſe, the better to ſe- 
cure it from cold or dampneſs; and 
this to be reſerved tor the moſt tende 
Plants, being judg'd much better than 
Fires hanged up, or plac'd in holes on 
the Floor, as has been practiced ; tho 
in very hard Weather that Method na 
be ſometimes us d in the other part of 
the Houſe. The Charcoal ſet in Pang 
ould be well burnt before they aro pu 
into the Houſes, and Cnais 
or Ovens will ſerve ver: 

have Glaſ;-dovrs, Caſements, or Saſpeg, 
but mas Doors are 

convenient: 
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fore them in extream hard Weather. 
If Canvas-doors are us'd, they may be 
made to take off and put on at pleaſure 

But the cheapeſt ſort of Green-Houſe 
is, to dig in dry Ground that is not an- 
noy'd with any ſpring or ſoak of Wa- 
ter, as for a Cellar or Vault above 6 
Foot deep, 10 Foot broad, and of ſuch 
length as is neceſſary to contain the 
Plants to be lain therein, Wall up the 
ſides with Brick, and at one end of the 
whole breadth make a pair of Stairs, 
for 2 Perſons to carry large Boxes or 
Caſes up and down between them; but 
it a Crane be us'd, a Ladder will do 
without Stairs. The Cover mult be 
made of Featheredged Board in the na- 
ture of ſeveral Doors, with Hinges fixed 
thereon, to be put on Hooks fallen d in 
a piece of Timber lying on the North- 
fide, raiſed a foot higher than the South- 
fide, ſo as by a little ſhelving the Cover 
may the better carry off Rain-water 
Let there be allo a Joiſt put tor them 
to reſt upon bet weenevery pair of Doors; 
And farther, to the South-end or fore- 
part of each Door a Rope or 2 mult be 
faſten'd, and a frame of 2 Rails on the 
North - ſide of the Conſervatory, that 
the Ropes may be drawn over 1 Rail 
to raiſe the Doors from opening the 
Cover, and be faſten d to the other Rail 
when the Door is at the neceſſary height; 
by which means according to the Sca- 
ſon, the Doors may beraiſed, and ſtand 
at what height, and as few or many as 
are neceſſary to admit the Air and Sun- 
beams to the Plants. Fern, or ſome 
other kind of Straw, in very ſharp Wea- 
ther, may belaid on the top of the Boards, 
to prevent the Wind's piercing thro”. 

GREEN-GOOSE, a Goſling fat- 
ted at a certain Age in order to be dreſs'd 
for the Table. 

GRE E N-H UE, (in the Foreſ-Law) 
ſignifies every thing that grows green 
within the Foreſt: and is alto call d Pert; 
which ſee. 

GREENING, a good Apple of a 
green Colour, that keeps to a 2d Year. 

GREEN OINTMENT, a Me- 
dicine us'din the Cure of Horſes; where- 
of there are ſeveral ſorts made after this 


manner: Put Rain into a clean Skillet | 


ty of this Ointment is to cleanſc Wound 


GRL 
to the quantity of a walnut, which h 
ing melted, ſlip in the like quan- ity of 
Wax ; and when that is dio, 3 

. 0 
half a pound of dry'd Hoz:-grea's ; thy 
being likewiſe melted, put in 1 {991 
ful of common Engliſh Honey, 4 
as theſe Ingredients are mired and wel 
ſtirr'd together, add halt à pound g 
ordinary [urpentine z which being me; 
ted, remove the Skillet from the Fr 
and put in an ounce of Erde greg 
fine Powder, and ſtir all together, but 
take care it do not run over, beczu! 
the Verdegreaſe will occaſion its tif 
Then {ſet the Veſſel again upon the Fi 
till it begins to ſimper, at vehichinſtan 
it is to be taken off; for if you ler 1 
boil too much, *twili turn red. ny 
looſe its healing virtue, and become cor 
rolive; that done, ſtrain it thro'a Cual 
into an carthen Pot, and keep it clol 
cover'd for uſe. The admirable Qua 


tho' ever ſo foul, or infects wil 
dead, proud, ſpungy or corrupt Fe 
to carnity and heal abundantly, ani 
withal ſo firmly and eſtectually, 25 6 
break forth no more; as allo to dra 
Thorns, Splinters, Nails, cg, out 
ths Fleſh. 2. Another Green 0:41 
made in My, for the curing of a. «ind 
of Strains, Aches, Burns, Scads an 
Swellings whatever, in any put 0! tl 
Body is prepared thus: Take hat 
* pound of Rue, Wormwood, red Sig 
* and young Bay-leaves beat very we 
in a Mortar; then take 4 puuds 0 
* freſh Sheeps-ſuct, and wore it al 
the Herbs throughly together, wit 
* your Hand, till they be imbody 
* and become one Maſs ; on whic 
pour 2 quarts of Sallet-oil, and wor 
© thatlikewiſe, till it be all of one cod 
ſiſtence and colour; which thereupo 
put into a new carthen Pot, and Ie! 
tand cover d 8 Days: Then boil ail ( 
ver a gentle Fire 2 hours or more ; A 
ter which, put in 4 ounces ot Oul 
Spike, and let that boil as long; to kn 
whether it be well boil'd, flip à aro 
thereof upon a Plate, and it it appe 
of a fair green hue, tis enough; attet 
wards ſtrain the Liquor thro' 4 ne 


Canvas, and lay it up in ancarthza #9: 
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» will keep good 7 or 8 Years, 3. For 
1 2d Green Ointment, to heal any old 
x freſh Wound, “ Take a handtu] of 
* Roſemary Wound-wort, Red-Sage, 
« Mug-wort, Comfrey, Rue and Sou- 
« thern-wood ; cut theſe {ma!!, and boil 
them in a pound and an halt of May- 
„butter, with the like quantity of 
s Sheeps-ſuet : That done, ſtrain out 
te Ointment from the Herbs, put it 
into a Pot, and preſerve it to be us'd as 
ocation ſerves. | 

GREEN-SILVER, a Duty of one 
B!'-penny paid yearly to the Lord of 
be Manour of Hyittle in E, by eve- 
w Tenant whoſe Fore-door opens to 
(renbury. 

GRENADILLE, 
Fower. +» 

GRENADINE, a French Diſh 
mide of a Godivoe or Farce, laid on 
thin ſlices of Bacon in a Baking-Pan, 
with a hollow place to receive a Fowl 
cut divided in two and dreſt ina Ragoe. 

GRICE, a young wiid Boar. 

GRIDE LIN, a fort of Colour con- 
ſting of White and Red. 

GRIG, the ſmalleſt kind of Eel, a 
Fiſh, | 

GRILLADE, any Meat broil'd on 
t Gridiron, 

GRINDET-STONE, a whitiſh 
Greet, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, 
me more rough, and others very 
ſmooth, 

GRIP or GRIPE, a ſmall Ditch 
tut a-croſs a Meadow or ploughed Land, 
n order to drain it. 

GRIPE, a Handful; as a Gripe of 
Grn;alfo a Pain in the Guts. See Colick. 

GRISLY SEEDS, the skinny, 
12 Seeds of Plants, ſo called by Her- 
a0. | 

GRISSELT., See Colours of a Horſe. 

GRIST, Corn ground, or fit for 
Finding, Flour, Meal. 

To GROAN, to make a lamenta- 
de Noite, ro ſigh deeply, Among Fo- 
ers, a Buck is ſaid ro Groan or Troat, 
* he makes a Noiſe at Rutting 
Ime, 

UROAT, an Engliſh Silver-Coin 
worth 4 Pence, or the ſame Value in o- 
ther Money. 
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GROATS, Oats after the Hullsare 
off, or great Oat-meal. 
| GROOM, is a Perſon that looks 
after Horſes, and ſhould demean him- 
telt after ſo gentle and kind a manner 
towards his Horſe, as that he may even 
doat upon him; for a Horſe is the moſt 
loving Creature to Man of all other 
Brutes, and in every reſpect more obe- 
dient: If therefore he be mildly dealt 
with, his Kindneſs will be reciprocal; 
but in Caſe the Keeper be harſh and 
cholerick, the Horſe will be put by his 
patience, become rebellious, and fall to 
biting and ſtriking. Thus the Groom 
ſhould continually toy, dally, and play 
with his Horle ; aiways talking and 
ſpeaking pleaſant Words to him; he 
ſhould lead him abroad in the Sun-ſhine, 
then run, ſcope, and ſhow him all the 
delight hecan: He muſt alſo duly curry, 
comb and dreſs him; wipe away tne 
duſt, pick and clean him; feed, pamper 
and cheriſh him; and be conſtantly em- 
ploy'd in doing ſomewhat about him. 
as looking to his Heels, taking up his 
Feet, rubbing upon the Soles, > Ay Nay, 
he ſhould keep him ſo well dreſs'd as 
that he may almoſt ſee his own Face 
upon his Coat ; he muſt likewiſe keep 
his Feet ſtopped and daily anointed, his 
Heels free from Scratches and other Sor- 
rances, ever having a watchful Eye up- 
on him, and overſee all his Actions, zas 
well Feeding as Drinking; that ſo no 
in ward Infirmity may ſeize upon him, 
but that he may be able to diſcover it, 
and endeavour to compaſs the Cure, 

GROOT, a Dutch Coin, of which 
2 make 1 Stiver, and 20 Stivers 1 Guil- 
der, or 1s. 104, Sterling. 


GROOVE or GROVE, a deep 
it or Hole ſunk in the Ground, to 
ſearch for Minerals. 

GROOVE, a Gardiners Tool for 
tranſplanting Flowers. 

To GROPE, to feel untowarely. 

G ROPE Or TICKLE, a kind of 
Fiſhing, by putting one's Hand into the 
Water-holes where Fiſh lye, and tick- 
ling them about the Gills; by which 
means they'll become ſo quiet, that a 
Man may take them in ihis Hand, and 
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cat them to Land, or if large Fiſh, he 
may thruſt his Fingers into then Gu | 
and bring them out. 

A GROSS, is the quantity of 
twelve Dozen. 

GROSS WEIGHT, the Weight 
of Merchandlzes or Goods with their 
Dult and Drofs; as alſo of the Bag, 
Cbeſt, Frail, be other thing wherein 
they are contain d; out of Which Groſs 
, an Vance is to be made tor 
Tre A) 1 4 A r. S4 E (ho Articles. 

GE. SQ E. a W 1 allo call'd 
Aion . being a contus'd 1POlure of 
Figutet ef different Natures, 85 CS, e 
and viuzily of ſuch Fancics as are not 

really exifting in Nature. | 

. ee E. in a Grun, is a Plot of 
ground ine in Palitus 0s of 111 
beam, the middle of it fuld with tall]! 


o that what is a'terward: fo . 


ing rank Growth. Sevcra; BY 1 
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2anted may not periſh by their preis 
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nave bern propoſed for this 005 
{ach as 2 the Ground thick with 
Turneps, Hemp, Oc. but now: 

flectual, as laying the Whole 0 P, *. 
ow all the Summer, by dig! ging ei gig 
2 or 3 ſeveral times, always an 
cate to do it in tlie greateil eats ar 


EE 


Diought: This not only nc ver te. 
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nc, as Elms or the like, the tops of 


whick male the 'Tutt or Plume. 
There are other ſorts of Groves, that arc 


V«. 131CT T ( 2 (! " * 1,01 (6 18 ot 11. 1} N- 
MT in P4105, nor tluited within; 


* 
. = * 


Du Conti onty d Tics with high 
S enis, fach as lum plante at right An: 


| | Fh ave made of. rhe 
Flies — COT, Wien ITC niacc of TiC 
* =» * 4 & 71 1 8 R * 
Ilorſr-cheſnut-trec, Wich being plant- 


&*4 1h the eme or ivr, form a fort of 32 
little Foreſt, In theſe the Surtace of 
the: Ground .euphr to be kept ver? 
Croogth and well relld or covered with 
Gait, after the manner of Green Pats. 
GROUND: In order to PYEPare 

r planting, take the folicwing 
Rules and Qblervaticns. 1. Thirty 61 
40 Lards {ſquare is bundantly, enough 
Tor what you in! end tor your belt Gar- 
den, where you woule i hive your chi- 
ect Falte and lovers irow 3" for 
more won 'a cauſc much uneaim 
tay: it kopt 2nd managed as 2 Ought 
to be. 2. After your Parſorm 18 lac 


Is, » a & 


5 


158 FO 


ont. and vou 3 e diſpoled . Val 

of Cravel and Graſs as you think fr, 

Lou muſt then haſten to bu. the Wal 

11. * y 61 Ur * ont trees may ve ready 6s 
let in Ogober; and in the men ume! 


Lo digging your Grome, to MLYOW al ay recommend that which 15 Ke 


A: »mer an 1 V inte er. 2 As tor thole 


Perſons who ſind a Garden- place alrea- 


7 mounded, but full of noiſom Wee 


heir H ſt cart muſt be to deſſ oy them; \nef+ of this Land having never. 


and i111d up according to the Direc 


kill all the Weeds, but it cen tu. [ 
and enriches the Soil exceed ( 
is weil known to molt Farmers ond ſ 
lusbandmen. 4. Betore the 1. 8 
p:anted, unleſs the Ground be. 0 
dinary fich, you are to dig a l! 0 
4 Foot quae, atd 2 Foot deep, whit 
muſt be fuled up again with Dung ud 8 
good Mould for each Tree you in 0 
LO Plant; It your Ground be [ 
fit Clay, you ſhould get together 4 
the Rubbiſh you can, of Lime, Sto ( 
{mail picces of Brick and Tile, Cor! | 
A hes and D: ift- land, tO min 81 e Mun! ( 
8 ur N Mould and Dung; tv thi f 

CUiiy may nor change it to its 0194; 11 
tune then fil up the ilole with thi 
halt a Foot ht: Cher than the. reit ot th 
Level, rememb ring to pre (er ve tome: l 
the fineſt Vould near the top, ice 161 


Dung, 0 tet vou Tre Ul, 5 lt V{ 
Soil be not over-rich „but hang 1} Gi 
VEL or Sand, vou arc 5 till ur che Hol 
1 * 7 ; 

ien INC het Otten Ho: Gan! 0 
Cow-muck you can get, together v; 
the richeſt Mould. "Thus When 50. 
Holes cleared from Weeds ate pep 


ons 208 now laid down; put an vp 
719,91 Stick in the middicol every Ho: 
fora mark whereto ſix the Trecs inn 
deizpned Order. 6. Nothing is moe? 
£1 <cable to the Roots of 2 young Tie | 
„than untry'd Mould or «nog ſoch 1 
has not Within the compa an in 
been turned up cicher with For 

Spade, which may eaſily be lou ! 
moſt Lordthips: But ſome more etot 


1 


15 call da Waſte or Common, eon 
del have us'd to ſtand for Shed“ 


ic .envenience: For the nature and ic js 
cen 


+ 
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hauſted by the over. ſpreading growth 
or Shrubs, Plants, or larger Weeds, 
there is a range and uncommon Fruit. 
' &/nefs in it, even more than is orvina- 
1% to be met with in any other rich 
Compounds of made Earths: And there- 
fare the greater quantity of this, you 
ut into the Places where you would 
plant ſuch young” Trers, the better; al- 
wars obſerving to pare oli a thin up- 
der Turf, and then dig only one Spit— 
deep for that purpoſe. 7. Tis perfect 
murdering a young Tree, ro ſet it in 
te ame Place and Soil where an ola 
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022 Once had onen; 411d 40 that a: 
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away with the Bait, and not be ſcar'd 
with the ſtitincls of the Rod: You 
mult not ſtrike as ſoon as vou feel the 
Filth bite, but ſlack your Line a little, 
that he may the better ſrrallow the 
Bait and Hook, As for the Tackle, it 
mould be tine and ſlender, ſtrong and 
big Lincs only ſerve to fright the Fich. 
The Morning and Evening are the chiefs 
eſt Seaſvns tor the. Ground-line for 
Trour; bur it the Day prove cloudy, 
or ihe Water muddy, you may fil at 
Ground :!! the day. 
GROUAD-PLUMBING, is to 
find out the depth of Water in thing ; 


* 
on 


count more than ordinat; Care ought 
to be taken do repleniſh the Place With 
his new untry'd Mouid, 55 tar as the; 
od Roots went, or at leaſt 25s iat 25 
new ones need to go. 8. In calc your; 
good Soil be very ſtallow, or that j gur 
Garden lye over-wer or moiſt, it is a 
file and ready Expenient, to lay Bricks 
or Tiles all over the bottom of your 
Trench, to hiuder the Roots from ſtri- 
Lino downwards, awd fo occaiion their 
ading into the richer Soil; for tis 
2 general Rule in Gardening, that the 
mare horizontally, either Roots ©: 
Brances of Fruit-urees run, the bettei 
they an{wer the purpoſes of bearing 
Fruit, 9. Tis adviſcable for thoſe that 
tare Gardens or Orchards, lying upon 
a irewy, wer, or Clay Soil, to makea 
pretty many convenient Drains, which 
may be donc 2t 2 very imal: Lxpence, on- 
ly by digging Trenches 2 or 3 Foot deep, 
kiding to the loveer Ground, and then 
turning in Pebbles or any rough or rub- 
bly Stones, over which ſpread ſome 
Imai green Pougns, and throw the 
Earth again upon them. This will et— 
fectualiy drain your Garden, and has 
been experienced to laſt Many Years. 
 CRUUND ANGLING, a fith- 
ing under Water without a Float; on- 
Is with a plumb of Lead or a Bullet, 
which is better, becauſe it vill roll on 
the Ground ; this Method of hiking is 
melt expegient in cold Weather, when 
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tor which end, you fhovld carry a 
< 1 ! * * j 
Musker-bullet with an hole made 
through it, or any other ſort of Plum- 


met, which muit be tied to a [irong 


twiſt and hung on the Hook; by which 
means the Bunneſs will be ettetted. 
OU PAD E (in Hor): auſhip) a 
loity kind of Manzgement, and higher 
than the ordinary Curvets. 

G ROM SE, a fort of Fowl com- 
mon in the North of England, and elſe- 
Where. See C. rel. 
GROWTH-HALFPENNY, a 
Rate paid in {ome places for Tithe of 
every fat Peaſt, as an Ox, Sheep, cc. 

Gi UBB AGE or GRUGAN, a Tool 
to grub up Roats of T:ces, Weeds, Cc. 

GRUBBING, is the clearing 
Ground of Subs, che. that have not 
been a long time or perhaps never cul- 
tivated, and having been thus cleared is 
afterwards either planted with Trecs 
or {owed with Corn. 

GRUBBING A COCK; a term 
uſed by Cock-hghters for the cutting 
off the Cock's Feathers under the 
Wings: This is a thing not to be done 
according ro Cock-Pii-Law, neither to 
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the Fill {wim very low. Ihc Bullet 


1 to be plac'd at out 9 Inches from the 
alted Hook,; the top mutt be very geu- 


rut off his Feather in any handling- place. 
ken by Herbaliſte for ſuch as are knotty, 
* 
FISHING; this Viſh tho' ſmall, is 
2 or 4 times in the Summer: ſeaſon, 


le, that the Fi: may more call run 


GRUMOUS, full of Clots or 
Lumps; wnence Grazmous Roots are ta- 
kernel, ard titen'd to one Head. 
GUUGEON and GU DGEON.- 
'lS | 
of ſo pleaſant a taſte as to be very lit- 
tle interior tothe Smelt. They ipawn 
ang their feeding ie much like the Bar- 
Y -4 
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beb's in Streams and on Gravel, ſlight- 
ing all manner et Flies; but they are ea- 
ji.y taken with a ſmall red Worm, fiſh- 
17 ar the Ground; and being a Lea- 
then mes lied Fiſh will not calily be off 
the Hook, when ſtruck. The Gudge- 
o hay be filed for with Float, the 
Hook bring on the Ground; or by 
Hand, with a runting Line on the 
Ground, Without Cork or Floar. 

But tho' the fall red Worm afore- 
{1; is the beit baic for this Fiſh, yet 
Walps, Gentles, and Cad. bits will do 
ve:v wil; you may allo fiſh for Gudge- 
„ with 2 or 3 Hooks at once, and 
had very plealant ſport, where _ riſe 
an, thing large: When you angle for 
them them, ſtir up the Sand or Gravel 
with a long Pole, which will make 
them pather to that place, and bite faſt- 
er and with more eagerneſs, 

GUERNSEY, an Ifland belonging 
to the Crown of Great-Britain, on the 
Ccaſt f Normandy, which with that 
ot 7*yſey, is all that we have left of the 
Dukeaom of Nor mandy: It is about 13 

liles long, and near as broad, where 
tis greateſt, and indifierent fruitful. 

GUILD or GILD, a Tribute, 
Tax or tine; Aſo a Society, Commu- 
nity, or Company 0: Men incorporated 
by he King's Authority. 

GUI. D-MEK CHANT, a Liber- 
ty or Privilege, whereby Merchants are 
enabled to hold certain Pleas of Land 
within their own Precinct, 

GER, a Coin of Holland 
containing 20 Stzyvers, or Dutch Pence, 
and curient (according to the Courie 
of Exchin.c) ſometimes at 1.5. 10 4. 
Eugliſh, and lometimes at 25. Or more. 
The Grrlicr of Noremberg is worth 
1 . 1 d. and the Poliſh Guilder of 60 
Creutiners, amounts to 45. 2 d. 

GUINEA Or GUIN EX, a King- 
dom of Ara: ſome Parts of which 
produce go ure of Gold. Allo a 
known Cold-Coin, current at 11. 15. 
Valuc at Standard-1aie, 1 J. weighing 
5 Penny-weight, 94, Grains. 

CG U NM, is nothing but a ſpurted Sap 
lubject to Corruption from the time 
it ceaſes to be cncloſed in its ordinary 
Channels that lie betwern the Wood 
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and the Bark. It is a Fruit-difterms.. 
but when it only appears on the Br 14.4, 
of a Peach-tree, or other Stoner. 
'tis eaſily cured, by cutting the {, 4 
Branch 2 or 3 Inches below the dus 
{o diſtemper'd; by which means, the 
Gangrene is prevented from extendine 
further, as it would infallibly do. 
ſtuck about the Bud or Graft, and 2“ 
over the Stem, or on moſt of the Roc 
When this Diſtemper affects the Stem, 
it often cures itſelf by a Knob or a con. 
tinuation of new Bark, which enten: 
over the Bark ſo wounded: A Pater 
of Cow-dung cover'd over with a pes 
of Linnen is ſometimes laid over iu. 
the Wound be cloſed: But when the Gur; 
proceeds from the inſide, it's incur4b 
on the ſtem, or roots: And wen un- 
fortunately it attacks the part where 
the Tree is grafted, which is often hid 
under-ground, it ſpreads round abou! 
that graft without any body's obſerr- 
ing it, (for the Tree continues in a good 
condition while there remains any pa- 
ſage for the Sap) and then the Tre 
dies ſuddenly. 

GUN-POWDER; athing who! 
unknown to the Ancients, is now mic: 
in moſt partr of the World, and com- 
pos'd of Salt-Peter, Sulphur and Char- 
coal. For your Salt-peter, be ſure t0 
chuſe that which is pure, with fair and 
large Chryſtals or Shootings; but it 1! 
ſhould not prove good, it may.be pur! 
fy'd by removing its fixt or common 
Salt and Earthy parts, wiz. Take 10 
pounds of Nitre, let it be diiloly'd in 2 
ſufficient quantity of fair Hater, then 
ſettled and filtrated, and next evago- 
rated in a Glaſs or glazed earthen Vel- 
ſel, to the diminution of half, or til 
Pellicle or thin skin appear upon it; 
when the Veſſel may be taken off from 
the Fire, and ſet in a Cellar to be coc! 
and quiet; in 24 hours the Chryſtas 
will ſhoor, which ſeparate from the Lt 
quor; the Liquor may in like mane! 
be cryſtallliz'd ſeveral times, till all tie 
Salt be dran forth: This being done, 
put it into a Kettle, and that upon! 
Furnace with a moderate Fire, which 
gradually encreaſe to ſuch a degree ot 
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heat till it begins to ſmoke, evapon 
0 
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tc, whereby its greaſineſs will be ta- 
Fn away; after that, ſo much Water 
to be poured into the Kettle as will 
rer the Nitre, and when tis diflolv'd 
nd reduc'd to the contiſtency of a 
ck Liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a 
wooden Stick or Ladle, without inter- 
„bon, till all the moiſture is again 
-rzporated, and It is reduc'd to a moſt 
i; 20d white Meal. 

Now, as the Nitre ſhould be the beſt 
u pureſt, the ſame regard is to be 
1:4 co the Sulphur, chuting that which 
ein huge Lumps, clear and perfectly 
low, not very hard nor compact, 
tur porous, nor yet too much ſhining ; 
ind if when ſet on Fire, it freely burns 
way all, leaving little or no reſident 
rater, tis a ſign of its goodneſs; ſo 
likewiſe it it be preſſed between two 
kon- plates that are hot enough to 
make it run, and in the running ap- 
wars yellow and that which remains 
of a reddiſh colour, it may be conclu- 
ted to be excellent and fit for the pur- 
poſe: But in Caſe the ſame be foul and 
impure, it may, be prepared in this man- 
der; Melt the Sulphur in a large Iron- 
Ladle or Pot over a very gentle Coal-fire 
wel-kindled but not flaming; then 
cum off all that riſes on the top and 
lwims upon the Sulphur ; take it pre- 
ently after from the Fire and ſtrain it 
through a double Linnen-cloth, letting 
it paſs at leiſure; ſo will it be pure, the 
roſs filthy matter remaining behind in 
the Cloth. : | 

As for Charcoal, the third Ingredient, 
ſuch ſhould be choſen as is large, clear, 
tee from knots, well burnt, and cleav- 
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Fits humidity, and grow very Place fit for that purpoſe, ſet them 
vie: It muſt be kept continually ſtir-| upright one by another, and one upon 
no with a Wooden or lron- Ladle for | another, covering them with Farth or 
4 it ſhould return to its former Fi- Turf very cloſe, and leaving only ſome 


tew vent-holes; then kindle the Fire, 
| which being well lighted and all the 
Wood reduced to burning Coals, ſtop 
up every vent-hole cloſe with moiſten'd 
Earth, ſo that there be not the leaſt 
breathing iplace: The Vire thus extin- 
guiſh'd, the Coals will be pure and 
whole without any Aſhes, and in 24 
hours after they may be taken out for 
uſe, But for a preſent and ſmall occa- 
fon, do thus; Let the Wood be cut 
into {mall pieces, dried well, and put 
into a large earthen Pot well cover'd 
all over the top with Clay; then make 
a good Fire round the Pot, pentle at 
firſt, but ſo as it may be made red-hor, 
covering it alſo all over with Fire, 
leaving it for the ſpace of an hour or 
more in that ſtrongeſt heat; let the Pot 
cool of itſelf, and then take out the 
Coals to be beat into fine Powdec. 

Now, in order to judge of the well 
making of Powder, tis fit you ſhould 
know firſt the kinds thereof, which 
are 3, viz, Cannon-Powder, Musket- 
Powder, and Piſtol-Powder, of each 
of theſe there are 2 ſorts alſo, a ſtronger 
and a weaker; all which Differences 
ariſe only from the various and diffe- 
rent Proportions of the foremention'd 
3 Ingredients, the exact limitations we 
ſhall immediately declare. 


ing; but where it is not to be had, it 
may be made thus: Let the Wood be 
cut down when full of Sap and apt to 
peel, that is, in May or June, and chief- 
ly Haſle, Aſh, or Funiper, &c. which 
te to be cut in Lengths of 2 or 3 foot, 
0! the ſize of ordinary Billets, taking 
way the Rind and ſuperfluous Bran- 
ches; when they are very dry, make 
them into Bundles, and in a plain even 


= SG 6 i V | 
| J [SE] S 
Nitre | 100] 109] 100] & 
Sulphur| 25] 18] mw] > | 
Coal 25] 20] 15] © 
Nitre | 100 100, 100 * 
Sulphur| 20] 15, 10 
oa. 14 181 19] = | 


The proportians are thus; in the 
ſtronger Cannon-Powder, to every 100 
pounds of Salt-Peter, 25 pounds ot 
Sulphur are generally allow'd, With the 


ſame quantity of Charcoal; and in the 


hatwoocas Cannon-Powder, to every 100 
pounds 
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pounds of Salz-peter, 20 pounds of Sul. 
phur, and 24 of Charcoal: As for the 
tronger Muzsk*t- Powder, too pounds 
of Salt- peter require 18 pounds of Szl- 
phur, and 20 of Charcoal; and in the 
weaker there go to 100 pounds of 
Salt- peter, 15 of Sulphur, and 18 of 
Charcoal : In the ſtronger Piſiol-Powder, 
100 pounds of Salt-peter require 12 
of Sulphur, and 15 of Coal; whercas 
the weaker has 100 pounds of Salt- 
peter, only 10 of Sulfhur, and but 18 
of Charcoal; as may be ſeen in the 
Table. 

As to the making part, all theſe In- 
gredients are firſt to be finely powder'd, 
then moiſten'd with fair Water, or Vi- 
negar, or Spirit of Wine, or with Wa— 
ter and Spirit of Wine mixcd together, 
or Urine, which is uſual; afterwards 
all muſt be well beat for the {pace of 
24 hours at leaſt, and then granulated 
after the following manner: A Sieve is 
to be prepared with a bottom of thick 
Parchment made full of round holes, 
and the former beaten Mate, moiſten'd 
before-hand with 20 ounces of Spirit 
of Wine, 12 of Spirit of Wine-Vinegar, 
13 of Spirit of Nitre, 2 of Spirit of 
Sal Armoniack, and 1 ounce of Cam- 

hire ditlolved in Spirit of Wine, and 
Jen all theſe be mingled together. O- 
therwiſe, take 4o ounces of Brandy, 
and one of Camphire, and let them be 
mixt and diſſolved tor the fd purpoſe : | 
When the whole Compound is made 
up into Balls as big as Enos, put them 
into the Sieve, and with them 2 wond- 
en Ball; which ſo move up and down 
about rhe Steve, that it may break the 
Balls or Powder, and make it paſs thro 
the little holes in corns. 

But for greater quantities, Mills are 
uſually provided, by means of which 
more Work may tc periormd in 1 
Day than a Mau can do in an 100, 
GI feder may allo be made of feve- 
ral Colours, but the Black, is the moſt 
ſerviceabie of any; yet for the making 
or White Powder, obſerve theſe Direc— 
tions: Take 10 pounds of Sate-betre, 
r of Sulfhar, and 2 of the Sa- duſt of 
Elver or the like Wood powdcer'd fine: 
Mix them together, aud uſe the former | 
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Method: Or thus, with 10 pong! 
Nitre, and 2 pound and a hit cr. 
phur dried aud finely pow2e1'd, ., 
pounds of Sa-druft, Sc, or inf; 
that, rotten Wood oricd and yy 
der'd, with 2 pounds and 3 out 
of Salt of Tartar, whereof male 
der to he kept cloſe from the + 
'Tis aifo to be noted, that in maln 
Piſtol- Powder, if you would hays 
ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred up {14 
times while in the Mortar, an! my 3 
en'd with Water diſtilld from Oe. 
or Lemon-pecls in an Alembick. - 
then beat for 24 hours as afoot 
But farther, Corn-powder is of {© ty, 
greater force than when in Dutt a 
Meal, that tis concluded, the 
Grains are ſtronger than the {ma 
tor which reafon Camnon-Powder | 
granulated larger than other Pon 
ders; and therefore Powder in loi; 
ſhould not be beat home into t 
Piecę, ſo as to bruiſe the Grains, 
leſt thereby it ſhould loſe much of 1; 
Strength. 

Now there are 3 ways to prove th 
goodneſs of Gun powder; 1. It is zel 
by fight, for it it be too hlack i- 15 100 
moiſt, or has too much Charcoal in it; 
ſo alſo if rubbed upon White Paper, i: 
blacks more than good Powder 09%; 
but if it be a kind of Azure cad 
ſomewhat inclining to red, tis a 120 
of good Powder. 2. By touching, tor 
ik in cruſhing it with your Tinzes 
ends, the Grains break eaſily and tun 


too much Coal in it; or if in predug 
under your Fingers upon a ſinooth hate 
Board, ſome grains feel harder than th: 


reſt, or as it were dent your {Finger 


and the Power 15 
naught. 3. By burning, wherein i 
heaps of Powder are laid upon whi!! 
Paper 3 Inches or more aſunder, and! 
of them fired; which if it only tires 20 
away, and that ſuddenly and almoſt im. 
perceptibiy, withour firing the tes 
and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, 20%! 
white Smoke riſes in the Air ume! 
like 2 Circle, the Powder is very £09 
But if it leaves black marks behind t, 
i 
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ein too much Coal therein, or is not 
„ burnt; if it leaves a greaſineſs be- 
Kd it, tis a ſign the Sulphur or Nitre 
got well cleanſed or ordered as they | 
would. Again, if 2 or 3 Corns there- 
& he hid upon Paper at an inch dil- 
ce, and Fire be put to one of them, 

| they all fire at once, leaving no 


204 ; . 
e hehind but 2 white ſmoaky colour 


« the Place, and the Paper not touch-! 
the Powder is good. So alfo if fl. 
e in a Man's hand and it burns not; 
bk if black knots which burn down- 
wirds in the place where proof was 
m/e after firing, it's ſtrong enough, 
bit wants Nitre. 

Where there are many ſorts of Po w- 
to diſtinguiſh which is beſt of 
zem, a little heap may be made of ei- 
hor fort, at a diſtance one from ano- 
ther: Then firing each of them, obſer- 
ion muſt be made which takes fire 
boret, ſmoaks leaſt and whiteſt, fiſes 
honeſt up and round, and leaves the 
kit Hons behind it; that is the beſt 
Prwger, 

But in caſe the Powder be grown 
welk, moiſt, or decay'd, take 16 oun- 
ces of Brandy, or Engliſh Spirits, 4 of 
fie. Nuegar, and 2 of Oil of Sulphur ; 
tifolye therein 8 Ounces of Nrzre, and 
2 of Camplure, firſt mixt with a little 
Heri of line: Having mingled all to— 
gether, let the Powder be moiſten'd 
therewith, and dryed in the Sun in 
ſlow wooden Veſſels; when 'tis tho- 
roughly dry, barrel or put it up in a 
dry place. But the method of the Pom 
der- Merchants is to put part of the dam- 
nify'd Powder upon a large Sail-cloth, 
to which they add an equal weight of 
wiat is abſolutely good; and then wit]: | 
op or ſhovel mingle it well toge- 
ther: dry it in the Sun, and fo barrel it 
up, keeping it in a dry and proper place. 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore 
r, by moiſt'ning it with Vizegar, Hu- 
ter, Urine, or Brandy; then they beat it 
fne, ſearce it, and to every pound of 
Towder, add an ounce, an ounce and 
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be diſcern'd in the Compolition; which 
may be known by cutting the Maſs, 
and then they granulate as atoreſaid. 
But in caſe the Powder be in a manner 
gone ſpoiled, the only way is to eutract 
the Salz-petre with Warer according to 
the uſual. manner, by boiling, iltrating, 
evaporating, and chryſtallizing; and 
then with freſh S and Charion! to 
make it up anew again. 

Laſtly, tor the long keeping of Pow- 
dia, it muſt be made up with good 
Brandy or Spirits, and well dry'd in a 
Stove, or in the Sun; after that, beine 
ſtopt up cloſe in 4 or 6 pound: Bottles, 
and fo barrell'd up, it will keep many 
yea's; neither will Age calily decay it; 
When tis put up in this manner, there's 
no need of turning the Cask uptide 
down, (as in the ordinary way of bar- 
relling it you are forc'd to do, once e- 
very 2 or 3 Weeks) nor of being in 
any wite concern'd tor its age or keep- 
ing. 

GURGIPTING, a Term us d 
in Falcoury, when à Hawk is tiff and 
choaked up. 

GWABR-MERCHED; is a 
Briti Word, ſignitying a Payment or 
Fine made to the Lords of ſome Ma- 
nours, upon the Marriage of their Te- 
nants Daughters, or otherwiſe, upon 

ir committing the Act of Incon- 


. - 


C 
«1% 


tho! 
tinency. 
GVYR FALCON, 
Prey, See Gerfalcon. 
GYRLE, aRoe-buck, fo call'd the 
2d Year. 


a2 Bird of 
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FMO RR HAC, a burſting 
forth ot Blood out of the No— 
ſtrils, Mouth, Eyes, or other Parts of 


r 


yd) of melred Salt petre; Aſtervya 
tele Ingredients are to be moi! 


Ad mized well, o 


"4 


Me « 
L 


halt, or 2 ounces (according as tis de- 


at nothing can mingied vel: 


the Body. This Diſtemper in Horſes 


a&s1is occaſion'd by unuſual Fatigues in 


hot Weather, ſo that the Blood being 


U a Salt OT ſpirituous 
ſuics 
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Jaice ferments and gets out of its Veſ- 
fels, or by over-fceding, which cauſes a 
redundancy of Blood; or by vioient 
Exerciſe, that makes it boil up and o- 
pen the Mouths of ſome Veins; from 
whence it impcruouſly guſhes out thro” 
the Noſe or Mouth. It the Bleeding 
be not ſtopt it may either kill the 
Horſe or exiremely weaken him, be- 
cauſe Nature is quite exhauſted and 
#peat by ſuch an exceſſive loſs of Blood 
and Spirits. You mnlt therefore im- 
mediately let him Blood in the Flanks 
or in the Plate-Veins, or rather in the 
Neck, if you cannot take Blood enough 
out of the other Parts. Then beat a large 
quantity of Knot-gra/ſs or Nettles to a 
Maſh, and fill the Horſe's Noftrils with 
#, binding ſome of it to his Temples 
2nd Reins, where the Saddle ends, and 
even to his Stones, if he be not gelt. 
In Summer let the Horſe ſtand 2 hours 
in Water up to his Flanks, or if that 
conveniency be wanting, cover his 
Head and Back wiih a Cloth, 7 or 8 
rimes doubled, and dipt in Oxycrat, or 
Vinegar and Water. Keep him in the 
Stable with his Head upright, not ſuf— 
tering him to lye down, and from time 
to time throw cold Water on his Sheath 
and Stones; next day bleed him again, 
and prepare this cooling G iſter. Take 
„ common Mallows and Marſh-mailows, 
* of each a handful; Plantain, 2 hand- 
c fuls; Succory, Lettice and Purſlain, 
© of each a handful. Boil theſe in 5 
*© pints of Water, with an ounce ana half 
* of Sal Polychreſtzem: To the ſtrained 
Liquor add a quarter of a pound of 
* the Ointment Poprlez:m (not adulte- 
« rated with Verdegreaſe) or of the 
true Unguentum Ro/atuin, that is not 
made of Greaſe waſhed with Roſe-Wa— 
ter. Make the Gliſter to be injected, 
after you have rak'd the Horſe. It the 
Bleeding ſtil; continue, © Take Plan- 
< tain-leaves beat and mix'd with Male 
“ Frankincenſe, Aloes, or Myrrh, and 
put them into his Noſtrils, holding his 

oſe up, as if you were about to give 
him a Drench; then cover him with the 


HAG 
with a violent Stream, „ Nike 1 
Dung of a Stone aſs, dry it in . 
** ſhade, and having reduc'd it to poi 
* blow it plentifully into the Hort 
** Noſe, thro' a Glaſs-pipe, Trunk « 
Reed. This is an adinirable $94 
both for Men and Horſes that are 8 
©© bleed at Noſe, and only {me!!; 0 
ary Herbs: However, for the Bene 
of nice Riders who would not keez 
about them what has the Scent of 4 
turd, we ſhail ſubjoin the followin 
Remedy: © Take a Hare kill'4 n 
March, fley her, and without Larding, 
prepare her as tor the Spit; then gr 
her in an Oven, ſo that the whole 8-1 
may be beat to Powder, which blown 
well into the Horſe's Noſe, will eſfeg. 
ually ſtop the Flux of Blood. At ay 
times of the_ Year, you may in like 
manner make uſe © of the Powders 0 
** Pomegranate-rinds dry'd, Roman Vi 
de triol and Allum, of each 4 ounces 
This compound Powder ſtanches Blog 
in any part of the Body, is excellent 
tor all forts of Wounds, and may be 
kept long without loling its Vertue. 

HAGARD, (French) wild, herce: 
Whence a Hagard Hawk, in Falcon, 
denotes a wild Hawk that has for ſome 
time prey'd for herſelf before ſhe was 
taken. 

HAGARD FALCON, is inform 
like other Falcons, but as to mould 
they are of. 3 forts, large, middle. ad, 
and little; ſome long-ſhaped, ſome ſhort- 
truſſed, ſome larger, ſome leſs: The 
goodneſs of her ſhape conſiſts in having 
her Head plum'd dark or black, flat on 
the top, with a white Wreath encom- 
paſſing the ſame, a large blue dec 
Beak, wide Nares, a great Back, tu. 
Eye, high ſtately Neck, large Breal, 
broad Shoulders, and great Turtle-co- 
lour'd Feathers, with long Veins and 
Sails, but flender-ſhap'd, a long Train, 
high Thighs, and white on the Pen- 
dant-Feathers; a large wide Foot, with 
llender Stretchers and Talons, tending 
ſomewhat to an Azure colour Now 
this Bird when wild and unreclaim'd, 


takes a large liberty to her ſelf for ber 


Cloth dipt in Oxycrat, as before, and 
throw cold Water frequently on his 
Sheath and Stones, If the Blood runs 


| 


ſo abſolute Power, that where: ever 


abode, either by Sea or Land, and is of 
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tecomes,all lying Fowl ſtoop under her 


{:je&i0n 3 NAY, the Tiercel-gentle, tho? 
ter nada Companion, dares not fit by 
der or come near her reſidence, but in 
Cyking-time, and that is in the N 
nd even when for Procreation ſake ſhe 
will allow him, ke ſubmiſſively ap- 


oach:s her, which he manifeſts by 


1 


with his Wings, When fhe 1s ver 


young, ſhe will prey upon Birds that, 


ne too big to encounter with, and this 
for want of Underſtanding, which yet 
he continues till ſound beating has re- 


Eoin his Head, calling and crowing 
* 


cuim'd her. She is an inceſſant Pains- 
aker, no Weather diſcouraging her from 
her Game, but that only wherein no 
row can ſtir abroad to ſeek tor Suften- 
ce; nay, tho? ſhe has laboured in boi- 
ferous Weather for 3 or 4 days toge- 
ther, ſhe is ſo far from being the worſe 
for i, that ſhe appears much better and 
more lively. When unreclaim'd ſhe has 
en d her prey, and broke the Ink, that 
s, the Neck of it, ſhe falls on the Crop, 
ad feeds firſt on what is contain'd 
therein, then on the other Parts ; and 
when ſhe has filled her Gorge, ſhe will 
fy to ſome ſolitary place, that is near 
Water, or what ſhe likes beſt, where 
de' fit all day; and upon the approach 
of Night, takes Wing and flies to ſome 
convenient place ſhe had before propos'd 
to perch there till Morniug. 

In order to the reclaiming of this 
bird, having taken or purchaſed one of 
them, ſet bo down and let her reft 
ap the firſt night in a Rufter- hood ; 
the next day take her up eaſily on your 
Fil, and carry her up and down the 
Whole day, uſing a Feather to ftroak 
her withal inſtead of your Hand; when 
jou find her not impatient of being 
touched take her Hood off ſpeedily, and 
put it on again as ſoon, obſerving to 
G thus till ſhe be willing to feed; then 
frequently offer her Food, but let her 

ve but a little at a time, never pulling 
her Hood off or on, but you mult pain 
her love with a bit or 2, uſing your 
Voice to her when you are taking off 
the Hood, and all the while ſhe is feed- 
ing, but no longer; that by this means, 
Wer ſhe isreclauned, ſhe may know by 


— 


and 
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your Voice ſhe ſhall be fed. Nex 
to teach her to come to your Fiſt from 
the Perch, let her ſtand on one that is 
Breaſt high, if lower kneel, for this low 
poſture will leſs aftright than any other; 
after which, unſtrike her Hood and Lure 
her, uſing your Voice, and have ſpecial 
care that you neither affright nor diſ- 
taſte her, and ſo cauſe her to bate from 

ou. But you muſt before you unſtrike 

er Hood, encourage her with a bit or 
2, which will make her the more ea— 
ger to come to you. When you find 


ſhe will willingly feed from and come 


to your Hand, you may let her {it bare- 
faced, now and then diverting her, 
and ſtarting about by giving her a bit 
or 2 to direct her face towards you; 
after Which, you may ſet her to the 
Lure. 

When vou find ſhe will come readiiy 
to it, garniſhed with Meat in the Cre- 
ance, tearin left tthe ſcorn this way ot 
Luring, fix a live Pigeon to the Lure, 
and Lure her therewith : When ſhe has 
killed the Pigeon and eaten the Head, 
take her up gentiy with a bit of Mear, 
t on her Hood; then unſtrike her 
Hood and Lure her to the Pelt, doing 


thus twice or thrice, and no more: For 


if oftner, ſhe will become in time very 
loth to part with the Pelt, and thereby 
you'll provoke her to carry; but care 
muſt be taken that ſhe be not lured, cill 
her Stomach be perfect ; otherwiſe ſhe 
may diſcover {omething for which ſhe 
has a greater eſteem, and ſo be loft for 
a time, which will be very prejudicial 
to her, tho' you ſhould recover and re- 
claim her again : Here in the time of 
her making, while ſhe is on the Ground 
either pluming or feeding, forget not to 
walk round her, uſing your Voice, and 
feeding her with your Hand; but above 
all, remember to ſpring her ſome living 
Doves between the Man and the Lure, 
and let them be giving in a long Cre- 
ance, that ſhe may kill them near you, 
in ſuch a manner that ſhe may truſs 
them over your head, whereby the will 
not be afraid when you come to her 
trom afar off, Indeed, there are ſome 
Hawke that will not be taken up with- 
out {triging or rapping in the Creance, 

Which 
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which muſt infallibly be the loG of ſuch 
But 


an Hawk without ſuch a device : 
this is a great fault in the Hawk, and 
argues no leſs negligence in the Falco— 
mer, in ſuffering and not remedying that 
ill property in her firſt making. 

As to the Methods for ordering this 
Falcon in the Luring, with the Cautes 
and Remedies of carrying and other il 
qualities, when you haveacquainted her 
with the Lure as atoreſaid, take her out 
ſome convenient Evening, and be no 
farther from her than ſhe can {ce and 


hear you; then hold in your Lure and 


ſutter her to fly about you, holding her 

as near as you can with your Voiceand 

Lure, teaching her to do her Bulineſs, 

and work it on your hand ; that done, 
Caſt up a live Dove, which tho' diſap- 

prov'd of by ſome, alledging the light- 

neſs of the Dove inclines the Hawk to 

the ill quality of carrying; yet that fault 

may be rather imputed to the Ipnorance, 

or Negligence and Harſhneſs of the Fal- 

coner, who has been either unskiltul, 

remils, or has not uſed that gentleneſs 
necelary in reclaiming a Hawk in her 

firſt nurſing ; belides which, another 
cauſe of this dragging, or carrying, a- 

riſes from the Keeper's ill or {lender re- 
warding his Hawk in the Luring, in 

giving het the pelt of a Pigeon, or ſome 
other dead thing, which atiords her no 
delight; and indeed ſpecial care ſhould be 
taken not to diſoblige her in her Lu ing: 
But farther, there is another fault, which 
ar firſt may be eaſily prevented; it is an 

aſpiring quality and working humour, 
that tho, the Bird never ſhew'd any diſ- 
like to the Keeper, or diſcontent; vet 
by obſervation ſie has been found to be 
conceited, or not willing to endure the 
Society of another Hawk, and having 
been well blooded on Fow!, would not 

be kept down near the Keeper : The 
Remedy is, to give her no ſcope inthe 
time of her making ; let her not fly 
high, but be held cown and near you, 
and if you ſhould let her into another 
Hawk, and find her fall to her work, 
without regard had of the other, ſuſpect 
her preſently, and let her fee Lowl in 
due time; leſt chen ſhe come to her due 
place, ſic go her Way. 


HAT 
Laſtly, When you have taught 


Hawk to ſit bare-fac'd in an EY t T 

mong Company undiſtur'd, an u >, 
knows your Voice, and will 6... 

the lure; give her Stones every Ni ut 

till you find her Scomach good! | & 
' which proffer her Caſtinz, and le he 
not receive it till the likes it wall Now 
the ſaid ſtones prepared, make 1. 
the Way for Caſting, ſtirring and 7 
ſolving whatever is offenkive witli, 
and fitting it to be carry'd down! 


il 


in her Mutes, or upwards in her C. 
ing. 
HAIL, a cloudy Vapour, &iſy';'! 
into Water, which is conpealed in :\; 
fall thro? the cold Region of the 4; 
the higher it comes from above. 3:1 
the longer it ſtays in the Air, the great 
and rounder it is. 7 
HAIR of Beaſis, being thin!y ſprei 
or ſown, and left to putrify on Co:g- 
lands, make a very great Improvement, 
and all ſhavings of Horns, Hoo; t 
Cattel, Blood, Garbidge, Cc. are à 7031 
Manure, 
HAIR, falling or ſhedding from the 
Main or Tail of an Horſe, comes by 
heat taken, that has engender d 2 dy 
Mange therein; ſometimes it proceecs 
from a Surfeit, cauſing evil Humour; 
to reſort to thoſe Parts, To help thi, 
anoint the Main and Creſt With Blat 
Soap, make a ſtrong Lye of Aſh-Afics, 
or elſe of Urine and Athes, and wathi: 
all over therewi:h; bur if there (ou! 
grow a Canker on the Horte Ti, 
which will conſume away both Fs 
and Bone; then lay ſome Oil of Te 
thereto, and it will kill it: If you nd 
it eat too much, you need but wet it wit 
cold Water, and it will put a ſtop there 
to: Or take Green Copperas, Allan, and 
ite Copperas, boil'd in runnin, Wat 
till half be conſumed, and bathe tis 
Part with the {ame till it be well; 9 
if the Hair fall away, take Sout/2r4-woud, 
burn it to Aſhes, mix it with common 
Oil, and anoint the place therewi:!, 1 
will preſently bring Hair again: If i 
Mange be in the Main, let your lte 
blood; but if in both Main and Tas 


| 


take Owick-filver and try'd H0g5-4191 
the Suick-jever being firſt mortits! 
8 
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h faſting Spittle ; incorporate them 
29 well together, till the Hogs-greaſe 
come of a perfect Ath-colour, and 
dont the SOIrance with it every day 
nee, ſoaking it in with an hot Fire- 
torel, and upon 3 or 4 days thus drel- 
5g, he will recover But in order 
> make the Hair of an Horſe ſmooth, 
eek and ſoft, he mutt be kept warm 
+ Heart, for the lea inward cold will 


ITAL 


brought up for Sale to Blackwe!!-F7a7l, in 
Loud n: A\to Toll paid to the Lord 
ot a Fair or Markct tor Commodities 
fold in the Common Hall of the Place. 

HALULIER. See Bramble- Nez. 

HALM, HAULM, or HAWM, 
the Stem or Stalk of Corn, from the 
Robot to the Ear; the Stalk of Peaie, 
Beans, cc. 


HAUL T. ER. CAST, is thus 


zue the Hair to ſtare; then let him 
weat often, for that will raiſe up the 
Duſt and Sweat which renders his 
oat foul; and when he is in the grea- 
eu ſweat, ſcrape off all the white foam, 
ſeat and filth that is raiſed up, with 
old Sword-blade, and that will la 
Coat even and {month ; When he 
: blooded, rub him all over with his 
un Blood, and ſo continue 2 or } 
urs; then curry and dreſs him well, 


xd this will make his Coat ſhine like 
ak——But for ſuch as ate minded 
h take away Hair in any part of a 
orſe's Body, there are ſeveral things 
"oper for it; as the Guin that grows 
1 the Body of Ivy to rub it withal, 
te [uice of Fumitory, that grows a- 
mong Barley, with G#u7z Arabick, &c. 
Nher particular Receipts are as fol- 
lows; 1.“ Diflolve 8 ounces of Lime 
em Water, and boil it till a quarter 
be conſumed, to which add an ounce 
of Orpiment, and lay a Plaiſter on 
Inv part of the Horſe, which will in 
| tew hours do the Buſineſs. 2. Or 
we Ruſt and Orpiment boil'd in run- 
ung Water, with which walh the place 
ery hot, and it will ſoon bring the 
pair away. 3. For black'ning, take 
Pramble-leaves boiled in Lye, and a- 
Lointing any part therewith, makes it 
ack; ſo do the Leaves and the Berries 
{the Wayfaring-Tree boiled in Lye, 
* the Juice of common Elder, or a 
coction of Sage. 4. For making the 


Inn wath it with Oil of the Aſhes of 
lie Barberry-Tree. 
HAIRSBREADTH ; is ac- 
counted among the Jews, the 48th 
pt of an inch. 


HALLAGE, atee due forCloaths 


y very da 


Far yellow. you need do no more 


When a Horſe endeavours to ſcrub the 
Itching part of his Body nearthe Head 
or Neck, one of his hinder Feet en- 
tangles in the Halter, which by the vi- 
olent ſtruggling of the Horſe to diſin— 
gage himſelf, he ſometimes receives 
ngcrous hurts in the hollow os 
his Paſtern. For the Cure of which, 
take Linſeed Oil and Brandy, of each 
an equal quantity; thake them toge- 
ther in a Glass till they be well mixt, 
and anoint the Sorrance Morning and 
Evening, having firſt clipt away the 
Hair, but take care to keep the Foot 
very clean. 2. For another eie Re- 
medy, take Oz and Wine, of each an 
equal quantity, boil them together till 
the i/ize be evaporated ; and apply the 
remainder of the O once a day tothe 
Part, winch will bequickly healed. 
HALTING, in a Horſe, happens 
ſometimes before, and ſometimes bee 
hind; it before, the Ailment mull ne— 
ceſſarily be either in the Shoulder, Knee, 
; Flank, Paſtern, or Foot : If in the 
| Shoulder, it muit be towards the Wi— 
'thers, or in the Pitch of the Shoulder, 
and may be known, in that he will a 
little draw his Leg after him, and not 
; uſe it ſo nimbly as the other: If he 
caſt it more outward than the other, 
tis a ſign of Lameneſs, and that the 
Grief lies in the Shoulder; then taking 
him in your hand, and turning him 
ſhort by, on either hand, vou'll find 
him to complain of that Shoulder he 
is lame of, and he will either fayour 
that Leg or trip in the turning: Alſo 
| Lamenets may be ſcen by his ſtanding 
in the Stable, where he'll hold the 
lame Leg out more than the other 
and if when you are uron his Bie 


he complains more, 


* 
* 
than oherwile he 
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does, the Grief certainly lies in the 
Withers ; ſo that griping him hard, you 
will perceive him to ſhrink, and per- 
haps offer to bite : It he treads thick 
and ſhort before, then the Grief is up- 
on the pitch of the Shoulder cloſe to 
the Breaſt, which may be found by 
ſetting the Thumb hard to the place, 
and by thruſting him with it, (if you 
would have him go back) whereat he 
will ſhrink and put back his Leg, Foot 
and Body : If the grief be in the El- 
bow, it may be known by pinching 
him with the Fore Fingers and Thumb, 
when he will hold up his Leg and of- 
fer to bite. 


But if the Grief be in the Knee, it 


may be found out by the Horſe's ſtiff 


going; for he will not bend it ſo nim- 
bly as he does the other. If it be in the 
Flank or Shin-bone, the fame may be 
ſeen or felt, it being a Back-ſinew, 
Splenter, Strain, or the like : It inthe 
bending of the Knee, tis a Malander, 
which is alſo eaſily diſcry'd. Farther, 
when the Paſtern or Joynt 1s affected, 
it may be known by his 'not bending 
it ſo well as the other; and if you put 

our hand upon the place, you'll find 
it very hot. If in the Foot, it muſt 
be either in the Coronet or Sole; if in 
the Coronet, probably it came by fome 
ſtrain or wrench; in the Hoof, by ſome 
over-reach, or Diſtemper in or about 


the Fruſh; in the Sole, from ſomePrick, | 


Accloy, Nail, exc. See Lameneſs. 
HAM or HOUGH of a Horſe, 
is the Ply or bending of the Hind-leg, 
and likewiſe comprehends the Point 
behind and oppoſite to the Ply, called 
the Hock. The Hams ſhould be large, 
full, and not much bended; as alſo diſ- 
charged of Fleſh, nervous, ſupple and 
dry; otherwiſe, they'll be ſubje& to 
many Imperfections, as the Capelet, 


Curb, Jardon, Selander, Spavin, Variſſe, | 


Veſſignon, &c. which ſee in their pro- 
per Places. 


HAM BLING or HAMELING 


of Dogs, (in the Foreſt-· Lau) the ſame 
as Expeditating or Lawing ; properly 
the Ham-ſtringing Or Cutting of Dogs 
in the Ham, ; 
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HAMLET, a little Vii. , 
part of a Village ; a few firanors 
Houſes that depend on anothe; Fa 
or Village: The Word is derives hen 
the Saxon Ham, ſignify ing a Home 
Houſe, or Place ot Abode. 

HAMPSHIRE, HAMx$Hi1np 
or HANTSHIRE, otherwile c 
led the County of Sourh-hampron, tran 
the chief "Town of that Name : i; 
Maritime Country in the Wett vi z: 
land, bounded Eaſtward by Sue 
Suſſex, Weſtward by Dorſ#hy 
Northward by Barkſhire, and on th 
South by the Channel; reaching abort 
46 Miles in length from North + 
South, and from Eaſt to Welt z 
breadth ; in which compaſs of Gro; 
it contains 1312500 Acres, and 2087 
Houſes, the whole being divided, be 
ſides the Ie of Wight, &c. into 39 Hun 
dreds, wherein are 253 Parithes, and! 
Market-Towns, 9 of them privileg'd! 
ſend Members to Parttament=—Tii 
is a rich, pleaſant, and fruitful County 
abounding in all things neceſſary fo 
the ſupport of humane Life, the We 
Parts of it being watered by the An 
and the Stower a Dorſetſhire Rive 
which meet together at their fall int 
the Sea; and in the Eaſtern ; by th 
Teſt and the Itchning, which alſo me 
at their fall into the Sea, and that na 
South-hampton. But Hampſhire is mot 
particularly famous upon account 0 
the, New-Foreſt, that properly beton 
to it, which by a late uſeful, as we 
as neceſſary Act of Parliament, is 
wiſe in time to be render'd very bt 
neficial to the Crown and Nation, © 
ſupplying Timber ſor the ſupport 0 
the Royal Navy of England. See fig 
Iland. 

HAND-BREAD TH, a Ma 
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of 3 Inches. 

HANDFUL, as much as one! 
hold in his Hand; alſo a Meaſure 
4 Inches by the Standard according ! 
Stat. 3. H. 8. = 

HAND-HIGH, a term ud! 
Horſemanſhip, and peculiar to the f- 
liſh Nation, who meaſure the He!! 


or Talneſs of a Horſe by Hard, ! 
, SING 


HAR 

ting with the Heel, and meaſuring 
"1rd; to the higheſt Hair upon the 
hes. A Hand is 4 Inches. 
YANDLING, a term uſed in 
dect of Fighting-Cocks ; which ſig— 
les to meaſure the Girth of them, 
rgriping one's Hand, and Fingers a- 
bat the Cock's Body. 

HAND WORM, a very ſmall 
om breeding in the Hands, and 
netimes in other Parts of the Body. 
cure which, make a Decoction 
Lye, with the Leaves of Worm- 
od, Walnut-tree and Southern- 
od, in ſtrong Vinegar, and waſh 
newith and it will effect the Cure. 
- throw Brimſtone into a Chafing- 
bot Coals, and hold the Hands o- 
it, Or, boil Hemlock in Water 
waſh with it. Or, waſh the 
ids in Cows-milk boil'd. 
HANDY-WARP, a kind of 
th made at Cockſal, Bocking, and 
am-tree, 

HANGING-PEAR, is in pulp, 
de and juice like the Caſſolet, but 
ewhat bigger; the Wood allo is 
ferent, and the Fruit is ripe about 
end of September. 

ARBOUR, a Sea-Port, a Sta- 
1 where Ships may ride ſafe at An- 
t; alſo a Shelter or Place of Re- 


e. 

0 HARBO UR, to lodge, to 
ve or entertain; to find a lodging 
tetiring Place. Among Hunters, a 
s ſaid to Harbour, when he goes 
elt; and to Unharbour a Deer is to 
bdge him. 

ARDS or HURDS of Flax 
Hemp, the coarſer Parts, ſeparated 
ae Dreſſing of it, from the Tear or 
Stuff, 

ARE, a Beaſt of Venery, or of 
toreſt, peculiarly ſo termed in the 
ear of her Age : Of theſe there 
4 forts; ſome live in Moun— 
» Others in the Fields, fome in the 
hes, and others every where, with- 
ay certain Place of Abode : The 
b the ſwifteſt ; the next are leſs 
de, thoſe of the Marſhes moſt 
and the wandering Hates the 


GAR 


moſt dangerous to tollow : Neither 
will it be unneceſſary to give a deſcrip- 
tion next of the parts of an Hare's Bo- 
dy ; fince it is admirable to behold 
how every Limb and Member is com- 
poſed for Swiftnels. Firlt then; The 
Head is round, nimble, hu, vet ot 
convenient length, apt to turn every 
way; the Ears long an lofty like an 


Aſs; the Lips continually move fleep- 
ing or waking; the Neck is long, ſmall, 


round, ſoft and flexible; the Shoulder- 
'bone {traight and broad, for the more 


eaſie turning; her Legs before are ſoft, 
but ſtand broader behind, and the hin- 
der are longer than the former; ſhe 
alſo has a Breaſt not narrow, but fitted 
to take more breath than any Beaſt ot 
that bigneſs ; alſo a nimble Back, and 
a fleſhy Belly, tender Loins, hollow 
Sides, fat Buttocks, filled up, ſtrong 
and nervous Knees. The Eyes ot 
Hares are brown, and they are ſubtil 
Creatures, byt not bold, ſeldom look- 
ing torwards, becauſe going by jumps; 
their Eye-lids coming from the Brows, 
are over-ſhort to cover their Eyes, 
which when they watch, they ſhut, 
but when they fleep they open them : 
However, tho' their ſight be dim, yet 
they have an indefatigable faculty of 
Seeing ; ſo that the continuance in a 
mean degree, couutervails in them the 
want of excellency, They feed abroad 
becauſe they would conceal their 
Forms, and never drink, but content 
tzemſelves with the Dew, which makes 
them often grow rotten. 

The Haxes of the Mountains often 
exerciſe themſelves in the Valleys and 
Plains, and thro” practice grow acquain- 
ted with the neareit ways to their 
Forms or places of conitant - Abode ; 
but ſuch as frequent Buſhes and Brakes, 
are not able to endure labour, and 
not very ſwift, by reaſon of the pain 
in their Feet, growing fat thro' 1dle- 
neſs and diſcontinuance : The Field- 
Hare being lean of Body, and oft'ner 
chaſed, is taken with more difficulty, 
by reaſon of her ſingular agility ; for 
when ſhe begins her Courſe, ſhe bounds 
up from the Ground, as if ſhe flew, 
| 2 then 
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then paſſes thro' Brambles, over thick 
Buſhes and Hedges with all expeditt- 
on; and ifſhe come into deep Grals 
or Corn, the eaſily delivers her ſelt, 
and ſlides thro' it, always holding up 
one Far and bending it at her pleaſure 
to be the Moderator of her Chace. 
The younger Hares, by reaſon of their 
weak Members, tread heavier on the 
Earth than the Elder, and ſo leave 4 
greater ſcent behind them, which ſcent 
is ſtronger in the Woods than in the 
Plains, and they are c:fily deſcry'd, 
it they lye down upon the Earth in 
red Fallow Grounds, as they are us'd 
to do; their Footſteps in Winter are 
more apparent than in Summer, be- 
cauſe as the Nights are longer they tra- 
vel farther ; neither do they ſcent in 
Winter-Mornings, till the Froſts be 
ſomewhat thawed : They go to Buck 
commonly in January, February, and 
March, and ſometimes all the warm 
Months; ſometimes ſeeking the Buck 
7 or 8 Miles diſtant from the place 
where they fit, following the light 
ways, Cc. a 

For ſuch of theſe Animals as are 
bred in Warrens, its obſervable what 
a cunning device the Warrenners have 
to fix them, which by eypertence is 
found effectual; and that is by putting 
wax into their Ears, to make them 
deaf; then they turn them into the 
place where they (hould feed free from 
the fear ot Hounds, and for want of 
hearing they grow fat before others of 
their kind. 

Hares and Rabbets are miſchievous 
to Nurſeries and young Orchards, by 
peeling off the Bark of the Plants ; for 
the preventing whereof in Orchards, 
ſome bind Ropes about the Trees to 
a ſufficient height ; others dawb the 
body of them over with Tar, which 
being of it ſelf hurtful to young Plants, 
the evil is prevented by mixing it with 
any kind of greaſe, and boiling it over 
a Fire ſo as both may incorporate ; 
then with a Bruſh or little Broom, the 
ſtem of the Tree is to be dawbed o— 
ver as high as a Hare or Rabbet can 


teach; this being done in November, | 
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ſecures the Trees for that who!. 4... 
it being the Winter-time only th;.%.... 
feed upon the Bark: Some thy, ©. 
aiſy out of an Houſe of Office, ( 1: 
thick temper'd with water has been ot 
ten apply'd with good ſuccets, gy ll 
White-Waſh, made uſe of by Plaiſteret 
tor Whiting of Houſes done onck 
year over the Trees with a Brush. 8e 
ſerves them ſafe from Hates, De. 
and other wild Beaſts. 2 

HA RE HUNTING; 'T:: 
nerally believ'd that a Hare nate! 
knows the Change of Weather #5: 
one 24 hours to another. When h 
goes to her Form, the (uffers the he 
to touch her as little as ſhe can, 
follows the High-ways and hex: 
Paths; again, when ſhe riſes ou: e 
her Form, if the couches her |: x 
Scut, and runs not very faſt zt {4 
tis an infall;ble ſign ſhe is old an 
crafty. To diſliuguiſh a Male H: 
trom the Female, you may know hi 
as you hunt him to his Form, by. 
beating the hard High-ways ; he, 
feeds farther out in the Plains, 2 
makes his doublings and croflings mu 
wider, and of greater compa's; wher: 
the Female will keep cloſe by ſome « 
vert- ſide, turning and winding n 
Buthes like a Coney, and if (he 9: 
relief in the Corn-fields, ſhe c 
croſſes over the Furrows, but tc 0 
them along, ſtaying upon the hi0 
Tufts to feed. Alſo when a Bucas 
riſes out of his Form, his hindern 


are more whitiſh, and his 110.428 
before he riſes will be redder han, 
Does, having ſome Jooſe long [1Wsc 


— —— 


growing on them; his Head!“ 
ſhorter and better truſſed, his he. 
bout the Lips longer, and his 
ſhorter and larger: Beſides, went 
Hounds hunt the Female, ſhe“ 
more croſſing and doubling, 1c;0 
making out end-ways betore | 
Hounds ; whereas the Male att?! 
turn or 2 about his Form, lcads t! 
5 or 6 Miles, before ever he will tu 
his head. | 
As of all Chaces, the Hare nt 
the moſt Paltime and Pleaſure, 4 
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reat ſatisfaction to ſee the craft uſed 
de this little Creature for her ſelf-pre- 
@fyation ; to obſerve which, note, if 
the weather be rainy, that then ſhe'll 
told the High- ways more than at any 
wher time, and if ſhe come to the 
ſe of any{ young Grove or Spring, 
«il! ſcarce enter, but ſquat down by 

te ſide of it, till the Hounds have o- 

rer-(hot her, when ſhe'll return the 
ame way ſhe came, to the place from 

whence ſhe was ſta:ted, and by no 

means will go to any covert, for fear 
of the wet and dew that hang upon 
the Coppices : So that in ſuch a caſe, 
us the Huntſman's part to ſtop 100 
ces before he comes to the Wood. 
de, to watch her return, and recall 
ti; Hounds ; neither is the place where 
le fits leſs to be obſerved, and upon 

what Wind ſhe makes her Form ; for 
n be upon the North or South-wind, 

ke will not willingly bolt into it, but 
un upon a fide or down the Wind; 

but if ſhe Form in the Water. 'tis a 

Ian ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in 

hunting ſuch an one, have ſpecial re- 

gerd all day, to the Brook-ſide for 

there and near Flaſhes, ſhe'll make all 

her croſſings. doublings, c Nay, 

uch is the natural ſubtilty of this Ani- 

mal, that ſometimes after ſhe has been 

kunted for 3 hours, ſhe'll ſtart a freſh 

Hare, and ſquat in the fame Form ; 

dthers will [creep uuder the door of a 

Sheep-coat, and hide themſelves a- 

mong the Sheep, or being cloſe pur- 
ved will run among a flock of Sheep, 
rom which they can by no means be 
bot, till the Hounds are coupled up, 
and the Sheep driven into their Pens: 
dome will go to the Vault, as tts cal- 

ed, like a Coney; others up one fide 
df the Hedge and down the other; 

and many other ways they have to 
ſ:ovide for their ſecurity ; but ſome 
ite more ſubtil than others, and the | 
Does that double and turn ſhorter, are 
ually craftier than the Bucks. 

Now in order to enter Hounds to 
die Hare, the Huntſman muſt in the 
i place, take care to make them ve- 
well acquainted with him and his 
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Voice, and let them underſtand the 
Horn, which he ſhould never blow 
but when there is good caule for it. 
When you enter a young Kennel of 
Hounds, ſpecial regard is to be had 
to the Country where you make the 
firſt Quarry ; for ſo they are he to 
ſucceed accordingly; ſince there being 
enter'd firlt in a plain and Champion. 
Country will make them ever after 
delight more to hunt therein than elſe- 
where: To have the beſt Houi.ds, uſe 
them to all kinds of Hunting; vet do 
not oblige them to hunt in the Morn- 
Ing, by reaſon of the Dew and Moi- 
[ture of the Harth; and beſides, if they 
be afterwards hunted inthe heat of the 
day, they'll ſoon give over the Chace: 
Tho' moſt think it adviſeable, to hunt 
them both early and late, in the Morn- 
ing by break of day, which encoura- 
ges the Hounds to uſe their Notes, as 
keeping them ſometimes till the After- 
noon, or till Night, moves them to 
boldneſs and courage. h 

The belt time to enter your young 
Hounds is in September and October, 
when the Seaſon is moſt temperate, 
and alſo a proper time to find young 
Hares, which have never been hunted, 
but are fooliſh and ignorant of the po- 
litick *croſlings, doublings, c>c. of their 
Sire, for which there 1s greater Art to 
be uſed, and at a default a greater com- 
paſs is to be caſt about, when you draw 
to make it out: So that as ſoon as 
the Huntſman perceives his Hounds at 
a defaultin the High-way, let him hunt 
on till he find where the Hare has 
broke from thence, or has found tome 
dale or freſh place where the Hounds 
may recover a Scent, looking narrow - 
ly on the Ground as he goes, it he find 
her footing or pricking : But to hunt 
in hard froſty Weather muſt be avoid- 
ed, as much -as may be; for that will 
founder the Hounds, and make them 
loſe their Claws; and yet an Hare runs 
better then than at other times. In a 
word, the beſt way of entering Gray- 
hounds is by the help of old ſtanch 
Hounds; ſo will they ſoon learn to catt 


| for it at a doubling or default. 
2 * The 
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The beſt time to begin Hare-hunt:- ! 
Ing, 1s about the middle of Seprember, 
and. to end it towards the latter end of 
February, leſt you deſtroy the early 
brood of Leverets. As ſoon as the 
Hare is ſtarted and on foot, ſtep in 
Where you ſaw her paſs, and hollow 
in the Hounds, till they have all under- 
taken it, and are on it with full Cry; 
then ſound to them the Horn, follow- 
ing fair and ſoftly, making neither too 
much hafte nor noiſe with Horn or 
Voice: For at firſt Hounds are apt to 
over-thoot the Chace thro' too much 
heat ; but when they have run the 


ſpace of an hour, and you find your 


Hounds are well in with it, ſticking 
well upon it, you may come in near- 


er with them, their heat by that time 


In the placing of theſe 0'{crve Ü? 
path or track in any Coppice or 11 
row, by which any Hare ute to p 


being cooled, and tlicy'll hunt more 


likewiſe how the Wind eis, { 2s 151 \ 


ſoberly : But above all mark the firſt the Net, that the Hare and Wind me 


doubling, which muſt be your dixecti— 
on for the whole day, all the doublings 
ſhe makes after being like it, and ac- 
cording to the Politicks you ſee her uſe, 
and the place where you hunt, you are 
to make your compals greater or leſſer, 
long or thort to help the Defaults, al- 
ways ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt 
commodious place for the Hounds to 
icent it: To be ſhort, ſuch as would 


hunt an Bare, muſt riſc early, leſt they, the bigneſs of one's Thumb, andere 


be deprived ct the Scent of her foot- 


ſieps, whereby the Dogs will be incapa- 

citated to follow the Game. 
HARE-NETS and Rabbet-Nets; 

the 3 ſevera] Nets as here repreſented 


in the Cut. are proper either ſor Hares 
or Rabbets. 


more Stakes according to me enge 


\ 
come together; if the Wind be . 
ways, it will do well enough, bar 
ver if it blow over he Net imo lk 
Hare's Face, for he will {cet both 
and you at a diſtance: The 2 p 
ted Lines, ABC in the fir{t F'qure oY 
note the foot- paths whereby tlic Gal; 
uſes to paſs. Then prepate 3 0 


the Net, which Stakes ſhouid be avol 


4 foot long, ſharpen'd at the ge. 
end, and a little crooked at tlic . 
er RST; flick them in the Gr0u! 
ſomewhat Nloping, as1f ſo forced 
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Wind, 2 of them are to be tet ati 
2 {ides of the way, and the m1dd.2, 
there is occaſion; they muſt ouly 
up the Net from falling, but 11.4 V4 


| 


fight manner, that it the Gamer 
againſt it, it may fall down ande 
tangle him: Be ſure to hide your | 
in ſome Ditch or Buſh, behind an 
or the like place behind the Net; 0e 
when you perceive the Came 10 | 

aſt you, give a ſhout, f'0gi0s v0 
Hat at them, which will put them | 
to ſuch a ſurprize, that they'll [p! 
on and run juſl into the Nef, ſo 10 
you muſt be nimble to take them, 
they break out and eſcape. Y 
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r windy Weather as in calm. 


duch atter the manner as the former, 
to the Way and Wind; you ſee how 
de 2 Cords at each end of the Net 
ant to be diſpoſed : Next you mull 
tre 2 Sticks KL MN, cach 4 foot 
bug, and twice as big as one's Thumb, 
wich are to be cut exactly ſmooth at 
ach end, and fix d thus; take the 
Go K L and put it on the edge of 
the way upon the Cord L, which is at 
te bottom of the Net; and the other 
Co: is to be plac'd on the top of the 
biet; then go along behind the Net, 
porting it with your hand, and place 
rour 2d Stick juſt as you did the firſt: 
but you ſhould endeavour to let your 
Net can a little towards the Way, 
wich you expect the Game will come; 
fr the Beaſts running fiercely againſt 
the Net will force the Sticks to give 
way, and ſo the Net falls on him. 

There is another Net repreſented 
by the laſt Figure, which is leſs trou- 
klome than either of the former, on- 
Fit may be farther difcern'd ; yet it is 
good for Rabbets in ſuch foot-paths, 
ud only of uſe for them and Hares, 
whereas the Other 2 are uſeful alſo for 
le taking of Wolves, Foxes, Badgers, 
nd Pole-cats : The true time to ſet 
tele Neis is at Day- break, till half an 
our after Sun-riting, and from about 
fn hour beforeSun-ſet till dark night. 
RARESFOOT, an Herb of a 
bling Quality, us'd in the ſtopping 
0 1'uxes, and healing of Ruptures. 
HARRIOT, or HERRIOT); 
dard Cote takes it in the Saxon 
longue, to have been called Heregat, 
Kat be, the Lord's Beaſt; for Here, ſays 
„ 5 Lord, and Gat Bealt; but Here iti 
«x9 ſignifying an Army, others are 


eech to believe it denoted Provili- 
lor War, or a Tribute or Relief 
en to the Lord of the Manour for 
65 better Preparation towards War; 
* eman ſays, Frat enim Hereotum 
ei, ſupeliectilis praſtatio, quam 
ate vaſſallo, Dominus reportavit, 
Nu, HUE to and by the 
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wwe that this Net is not ſo grounded | Laws of Countries it appears, that at 


the Death of the great Men of this 


ne middlemoſt Flap muft be ſet | Nation, ſo many Hortes and Arms 


| were to be rais'd as they were in their 
| reſpective life-time obliged to keep 
| tor the King's Service: But now 'us 
taken for the beit Beaſt a Tenant has 
at the hour of his Death, due to the 
Lord by Cuſtom, be it Horſe, Ox, exc. 
and in ſome Manours the beſt piece of 
Plate, Jewel, or the beſt Goods: Now 
Heriot is of 2 ſorts, 1. Heriot-Cuſtom, 
where Heriots have been paid time out 
of Mind by Cuſtom, after the Death 
of the Tenant for Life. 2. Heriot-Ser— 
vice, when a Tenant holds by ſuch Ser- 
vice to pay Heriot at the time of his 
Death, tor this the Lord ſhall diſtrain, 
but for the other he ſhall ſeize and not 
diſtrain: If the Lord purchaſe part of 
the Tenancy, Heriot-Service is Cxtin- 
guiſhed, but not the Heriot Cuſtom. 
HARNESS, all the Accoutre- 
ments of an Armed Horſeman : Alſo 
all manner of Trappings, Furniture, 
Collars, exc. fitted to Horſes or other 
Beaſts for drawing. 
HARNESS-GALLS; Some- 
times the Breaſt of Coach-horles are 
galled by their Harneſs, or riſe in hard 
Bunches, eſpecially in rainy Weather: 
In that caſe, ſhave ofthe Hair about the 
ſore very clole, and rub the wholeBreaft 
with a Latherof Hater and Black-Soap, 
then wath that part of theBreaſt which is 
uſually covered with the Petrel with 
Salt-Mater, ſuſſering it to dryup ofit felf. 
[t the hardneſs of any part of rheiHar- 
neſs occaſions the Galling, take it a- 
way or cover it with little Bolſters. 
HARRIER; a hound called in 
Latin Leporariiss Or Sagax, from his 
tracing or chaſing by foot, is naturally 
endued, with an admirable gift of 
linelling, being alſo very bold and cou- 
rageous inthe purſuit of his Game, of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, and all 
differ iu their Services; ſome are for 
the Hare, the Fox, Wolt, Hart, Buck, 
Badger, Otter, Pole-Cat, Weaſel, Co- 
ney, Cc. ſome for one thing, ſome 
for another. Navy, among the various 
forts of theſe Dogs, there are ſome apt 
＋ to 
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to hunt 2 different Beaſts, as the Fox 
ſometimes, and at other times the Hate; 
but ſuch as ſtick not to one ſort ot Game, 
hunt not with that ſucceſs and good 
diſpoſition as the others do. See Terrier. 

HARROW, (in Husbandry) a 
Drag made in form of a ſquare, with 
Iron-teeth to break the Clods of Earth 
after ploughing ; which conlitts of 
theſe Parts, 1. The Harrow- Bulls, which 
are the holes where the Nails go 1n. 
2. The Slotes, that are the Croſs-pins. 
3. The Harrow-Tines, Pins or Tuſh- 
es, that are lron Nails. 4. The Hook, 
being that which faſtens the Horſe to 
them. 5. The Couples, when 2 ilar: 
rows are tied together. 

HART, (in the Foreſt Laws) a 
Frag of 5 Years old compleat ; theſe 
funiuals are bred in molt Countries, 
but the Ancients prefer thoſe of Great— 
Eritaim betore all others, where they 
art vi divers Colours. This Beaſt ex- 
cells all others in the Beauty of his 
Horns, which are very high, yet do 
not grow to their Bones or Scalps, but 
to their Skin, branching forth into ma- 
ny ſpears, being ſolid throughout, and 
25 hard as Stones, and fall off once a 
year; but if they continue long abroad 
in Air, and fo are ſometimes wet 
ard ry, they grow very light : At 1 
„car Old, there is nothing to be ſeen 
but Bunches, at 2 the Horns appear 
more perfectly, but ſtraighter and ſmall- 
er, at 3 they grow into 2 Spears, at 4 
into 3, and ſo encreaſe yearly in 
Branches till the Beaſts are 6 years old, 
when their Age is not certainly to be 
diſcover'd by their Head. 
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this Animal has no Gall, which 8 0b. 
rcalon of his long Life, and tente 
his Buwels are ſo bitter, that the He; 
will not touch them unleſs they he x; 
ry fat: The genital part is all nene 

and the Tail tmall ; the Hind hath 1 
ders between her Thighs, with 4 {pea 
like a Cow. 

The time for theſe Beaſts Ruttino: 
about the midſt of September, aud 
continues 2 Months; the older tl 
are, the better, and the better hel 
by the Hinds; they will not ſuffer an 
of the young ones to come ncar the | 
males till they have done but tor . 
the others are even with them, tf 
when they perceive them to ge. 
weak by exceſs of Rutting, they !! 2: 
nerally attack them and make ur 
ſelves Maſters of the Sport: They 1 
al'o eaſily killed in Rutting-tin:c. ! 
they ſo eagerly follow the {cent ef! 
Hinds, lay ing their Noſes to the G10! 
that they mind that ſolely and not 
elſe ; but tis dangerous for any N. 
to come near them at this Seato!, * 
cauſe they'll make at any living ( 


_ Having loſt their Horns, in the day 

they hide themſelves in the Shades, to 
avoid che annoyance of Flies, and feed, 
during that time, only in the night : 
Their new Horns coming out at firſt 
like Punches, by the encreaſe of the 
Sun's heat, grow mare hard, being co- 
ver d with a rough Skin, called a Fel- 
wet-head; and as that Skin dries, they 
daily try the Strength of their new 
T!eads upon Trecs, which not only 


ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but by the the Males grow tamer by much, 1 


pain they are taught how Jong tv for- 
f 


ture of a different kind. Ore N. 
will cover many Females, which! 
males are Chaſte and unwilling 102 
mit of Copvlation, by reaſon of !! 
rigour of the Male's Genital, and t1ic'd 
fore upon the ejection of the See 
they fink down upon their Buttoc 
and, if they can, will run away, ' 
Males ſtriving to hold them faſt w!! 
in their Fore-feet : But when a Mont 
or 6 Weeks is over of their Kutti 


laying aſide all fierceneſs, return 5 
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to their ſolitary Places, digging every! 
(ne by himſelf a ſeveral hole or ditch ; 
in which they lie, *ro aflwage the 
'rong favour of their Luſt; and then 
go back to their Paltures, living in 
locks as before. 

But the Female thus filled, never 
keeps company again with the Male 
til! the is deliver'd of her burden, which 
Months, and ſeldom brings forth 
above 1 at a time, which lhe lodges 
cunningly in ſome Covert, and it the 
perceive them ſtubborn and wild, the 
will beat them with her Feet till they 
le cloſe and quiet; lhe often leads 
forth her young, teaching it to run 
andleap over Buſhes. Stones, and {mall 
Shrubs; and ſo continues all the Sum- 
mer long, while her own Strength 1s 
molt conſiderable. 

As for the Coats and Colours of 
this noble Beaſt, they are uſually 3 in 
number, viz. Brown, Red, and Fal- 
low; and of every one of theſe Coats 
ere ſucceed 2 ſarts of Harts, one 
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or brown Litt down the ridge of the 
Back, bear fair high heads well tur- 
nithed and heam'd. 

HARTFORDSHIRFE, takes 
Name trom the Town of Hartford, 
where the Aſlizes are kept, fo call'd 
as if one ſhould ſay, a Ford of Harts; 
for their Arms 1s a hart couchant in 
the Water. It is an Inland County, 
that has Eſſex on the Ealt, Bedford ſhire 
and Buckinghamſhire on the Weſt, 
Cambridieſhire Northward, and Mid- 
dleſex Southward : It extends 3o Miles 
in length from North to South, and 
27 in breadth from Ealt to Weſt; in 
which compaſs of Ground 1t contains 
451000 Acres, and about 10570 Hou- 
ſes : The whole divided into 8 Hun— 
dreds, wherein are 120 Parithes, and 
18 Market-Towns, z of which are pri— 
vil-ged to fend Members to Parliament. 
This is a rich, plentiful and delightful 
Country, cnjoving a good Air, and 
water'd with ſeveral Streams, the 
chief of which are the Sea, and the Ri- 
ver Coln. 


22 and the other little ; more par- 
ticularly of the Brown there are ume HART-HUNTING; As theſe 
great, long, and heavy, bearing an Beaits change their manner of feeding 
lich head, red of colour, and well every Manth; in order to find them 
bezm'd, that will ftand before the out, tis proper to know 1, and 10 
wounds very long, being longer of begin with November, which i the con- 
breath, and ſwifter of foot, than thoſe, clufion of their Rutting; They teed 
ot a ſhorter Stature; which is another in this Month on ilewhs and broomy 
lort, tho' ſmall. yet well ſet, com Places; next Month they herd toge-— 
only bearing a black Main; and thele ther, and draw into the itreng!h of the 
ae fatter and more choice Veniſon | Forett, to thelter themielves from the 
tnthe former, by reaſon of their bet- cold Winds, Snows and Vrofts; feed- 
ter feeding in young Coppices: Theſe ling on Hotm-Trees, Fider- Trees, 
ac ao crafty, eſpecially when in Brambles, and whatever other green 
greaſe, and will be hardly found, be— thing they can find; and particularly, 
auſe they know they are then moſl if there be Show, they"! skin Trees 
enquired after; helides their being | like a Goat: In fanuary, February 
aſible they cannot long ſtand before and March, they leave hoiding, bur 
le hounds; But tarther, if theſe be{keep 4 or 5 in company, and in the 
od and feed in good Ground, their corner of Foreſts feed on the Win— 
116 are black, fair and well branch- \ter-Paſture, ſometimes making their 
de, and commonly palmed at the top :, incurſions into the neighbouring Corn- 


Lac allow harts bear their heads high, 
nd of a whitiſh colour; their Beams 
mal, their Antlers long, flender and 
ll grown, having neither heart, cou- 


Fields; if they can perceive the blade 
of Wheat, Rye, or the like, to ap- 
pear above Ground. In April and 
May they reſt in the Thickets and 


other buthy and ſhady Places, and thr 
very little tilt Rutting-time, unlels they 
* are 


ide, nor force: but thoſe that are 
4 lively red Fallow, with a black 
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" Are diſturbed; nay, there are ſome ſo 
cunning, that they'l} have 2 ſeveral 
Layers to harbour in, a good diſtance 
one from the other, and will for their 
ſecurity frequently change from one 
to the other, taking the benefit of the 
Wind; neither do they in theſe Months 
go to the Soil, becauſe of the moiſt- 
ure of the Spring, and the Dew that 
continually over-ſpreads the Graſs : In 
June, July, and Auguſt, they are in 
the Pride of Greaſe, and reſort to 
Spring Coppices and Corn-Fields, on- 
ly they ſeldom go where Rye or Bar- 
ley grows: And laſtly, in the 2 ſuc- 
ceeding Months they leave their 
Thickets and goto Rut; during which 
Sea'on, they have no certain place ei- 
ther for food or harbour. 

Now as to the Huntſman's going to 
draw in the Springs, let him not come 
100 carly into the Springs, or Hewts, 
where he thinks the Hart feeds, and 
1s at relief; for they uſually go to 
their Layers in the Springs, and if 
they be old or crafty Deer, they'll 


return to the border of the Coppice, | 


and there liſten whether they can 
hear any Danger approaching; and if 
they chance once to vent the Huntſ— 
man or the Hounds, they'll preſently 
diſlodge: At that time the Huntſman 
ſhould be at the outſide of the Springs 
or Thickets, and if he find his Track, 
or if the ſame be new, which he may 
know by the Dew's being beat off, 
zreth Soil or Ground broke or print— 
ed, and that the Hound ſticks well up- 
on it; let him hold him ſhort, for he 
will better draw ſo, than if he were 
tet at length of the Lyam; and thus 
ict him draw till he come to the Co- 
vert, if poſſibly, taking notice by the 
way of the Slot, Foils, Entries and 
the like, till he bas harboured him; 
That done, let him plath down ſmall 
'Twigs, ſome above and ſome below, 
and then while the Hound is hot, beat 
the outſides, and make his Ring-Walks 
twice or thrice about the Wood, one 
while by great and open ways, that 
he may help himſelf by the Eye; a- 
nother time thro! the Thicket and Co- 
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vert, leſt the Hound ſhould over hot 
it, having ſtill better ſcent in the Co. 
vert than High-ways ; but if he does 
the Hart is gone out of the Bir +. 
Walks, or fears he has drawn ami“ 
then let bim go to the Marks whics 
he plaſh'd, and draw Counter, til n 
may take up the Fewmets. 7 
Again, As to directions for Hare. 
ing a Stag or Hart, they arc 1] 
when the Harbourer has taugl }; ; 
Hound to draw mute always rout, d the 
outtide of the Covert, as ſoon 1+ hi; 
Hound Challenges, which may be 
known by his eager flounithing, an4 
{training his Lyam, he is then to fe 
for his ſlot, and if he find the Hee! 
thick, or the Toe ſpreading broad, 
argues an old Deer, eſpecially it it de 
fringed: But upon failure of a fuse 
Judgment hereby, let him draw int» 
Covert, as he paſſes, obſerving the fue 
of Entries, as alſo his cropping ch 
the Tenders as he goes forward; ſo he 
may allo obſerve his flounthino:, 
which are in proportion to the Bra! 
Neither ſhould he neglect his fran 
Poſt, the elder Deer fraying hig 
againſt the biggeſt Trees; and 1:7 
found, you may conclude his harbor 
is not far off; draw therefore un! 
more circumſpection, checking te 
Draught-hound to ſecure him fon 
{pending when he comes {0 near a+ ic 
have the Deer in the Wind. Ti 
by his eagerneſs having di{cove: c 
that you draw him, and retiins 1 
little back, with the hound, if yuu hd 
him not diſturbed; make a 2d round 
a little within the other, which v 
not only ſecure you that he is in 
harbour, but alſo his continuan”: 
there; For he will not without furc:, 
paſs the taint your hound has len 
the ſurrounding of him; fo that la- 
ving broken a Bow for direction, v0 
may at any time unharbour the 1a: 
hart. 2 
For the finding of an Hart in His 
Woods, 2 things are to be regardes, 
hat is, the Thickets of the Foreſt and 
Seaſon ; for if it be very hot weathe!, 
Gnats, horſe-fiyes, and the like, on 
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ale Beaſts out of the high Woods, |fpoil the Slot or View, and ſo the 


| they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall [hounds, for want of ſcent will be apt 

Graves and Thickets near places of [to over-ſhoot the Chace: Bur if the 

I Feeding; and according to the [huntſman after an hours hunting, per- 

Gverts, which are in the Foreſt; the ſceives the. hart to make out end-ways 

24ntfman mult make his enquiry ; [before the the hounds, and they fol- 

io ſometimes the hart lies in the flowing in tull, Cry, taking it right; then 

Tufts of white Thorn, ſomeumes un- The may come in nearer, and blow a 

#httle Trees, ſometimes under great] Recheat to the hounds for their en- 

des in the high Woods, and now and [couragement ; which will cauſe the 

wen inthe Skirts of the Foreſt, under [hart frequently to ſeck out other Deer 

he ſhelter of little Groves and Cop- lat Sayr, and rouſe them, on purpoſe to 

s According to which the Huntf- | make the hounds over-thoot him; 

am muſt proportion his Ring-walks. [and to the end they may neither ſcent 
But for the unharbouring of an nor vent him, he'll gather up all his 

Hart, and caſting off the hounds ;} 4 feet under his Belly, and will blow 

when the Relays are well tet and pla-Jor breath on ſome moiſt place of the 

ced, let the huni{man with his Pole | Ground ; in ſuch ſort, that the hounds 

walk before the Kennel of hounds, and have been obſerved to paſs by within 

being come to the blemiſhes, let him ſa yard of ſuch an hart, and never vent 

ne notice of the Slot and ſuch other ſhim; for this reaſon the huntſman 

Marks which may be obſerved from [ſhould cherith at ſuch places where 

the view of the Deer, hat ſo he may [they ſee the hart enter a Thicket, 

know whether the hounds run riot or [that ſo, if the hounds fall to change, 

nt: Then let the huntiman caſt a- they may return to thoſe Blemiſhes, 

broad about the Covert, to diſcover |aud put them to rights, till they have 

tie hart when he is unharboured, the |tound him again. 

better to diſtinguiſh him by his leader | But this is not the only way a hart 

or otherwiſe, and caſt off all the jhas to bring the hounds to change; | 

Lounds ; crying, with encouraging for when he ſees himſelf cloſely pur- 

words, To him, to him, [That's he, |ſued, and that he cannot ſhun them, 

tyat's he; But if the Blood-hound, as {he'll break into one Thicket after ano- 

he draws, chance to over-ſhoot, and ther to find Deer, rouzing and herd- 

aw wrong or counter; the huntl- {ing with them, and contrives ſo to do 

man is to draw him back and fay, Iſometimes upwards of an hour before 

Back, back, ſoft, ſoft, till he has ſet he leaves them, or breaks herd; but 

tim right again, and then to cheriſh finding himſelf ſpent he will do it, and 

tim. If the huntſman leave the hart fall a doubling and croſſing' in ſome 

in view, let him {till draw upon the | hard high-way that is much beat, or 

Lot, blowing and hallooing till the jelſe in ſome River or Brook, where- 
hounds are come in; and when he ſees [in he'll keep as long as is breath will 
they are in full cry, and take it right, | permit him. If he be far before the 
te may mount, being under the Wind | hounds, he will perhaps gather up his 
and Coaſt, to croſs the hounds that | Legs as aforeſaid; nay, ſometimes he'll 
are in chace, to help them at default, take foil, and fo cover himſelt under 
need require; But let not the huntſ- | the Water, that you ſhall perceive no- | 
man come ever nearer the hounds in {thing but his Noſe: Now, in this 
cry than 50 or 60 Paces, eſpecially at Caſe, the huntſman mui have a ſpe— 
tie firſt uncoupling, as at caſting off cial regard to his old hounds, who 
tier Relays: For when a hart makes! will hunt leiſurely and cantiou'ly, 
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doublings and wheels about, or croſ- whereas the young ones over-thout | 
ſs before the hounds, as he ſeldom | the Game, — 
ves; if you come too haſtily, youÞ | 


ar} 
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And farther, if it happen that the 
hounds are at a default, and hunt in 
fevcral Companies, then it may be 
gueſſed that the hart has broke herd 


from the freſh Deer, and that the 
freſh Deer have ſeparated themſelves 
Allo: At what time obſerve how the 
ſtanch hounds make it, and mind the 
Slot, and where you ſee any of the 
old ones Challenge, cherith and en- 
courage them, haft ning the reſt by 


| 


crying, Hark to ſuch an Hound, cal- 


ing him by his Name. Here 'tis to 
be obſerved, that whereas they cannot 
have there ſo perfect a ſcent, either 
by reaſon of the Tracks or Footing 
of divers ſorts of Beaſts, or upon ac- 
count of the Sun's drying up the moi- 
ſture, ſo that the Dult covers the 
Slot; and whereas alſo, the ſubtilty 
of this Animal is ſuch, that he'll make 
many croſles and doublings in ſuch 
Places, holding them long together to 
cauſe the hounds to give over the 
Chace: In ſuch a Caſe, the firſt Care 
of the huntſman is, to make good the 
head, and then draw round apace; firſt 
down the Wind, tho' commonly the 
Deer goes up the Wind; and it the 
way is too hard to Slot, be ſure to 
try tar enough back; and this expert 
hounds will frequently do of them— 
ſelves. 

The laſt refuge of the hart ſorely 
hunted, is the Water, which in this 
caſe, is termed the Soil, {ſwimming 
oftneſt down the Stream, keeping the 
middle, and fearing, leſt by touching 
any bough by the Water-ſide, he may 
give ſcent to the hounds; be ſure 
then, if your hounds challenge but a 
Vard above his going in, that he is 
gone up the River; For tho' he ſhould 
keep the very middle of the Stream, 
vet that, with the help of the Wind, 
Wil! lodge part of the Stream, and 
imboſt what comes from him on the 
Bank, ir may be a quarter of a mile 
lower, which has deceived many ; 
and therefore firlt try up the Stream, 
and where a Deer firſt breaks Soil. 
both Man and hound will beſt per- 
ceive it. 


{ 


twice, or blowing 2 Notes wil; |: 
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But after all, a huntſman may #41 
of killing an hart divers ways; 40 
over-heat, being overtaken With the 
Night, and the Jike; But if any fl 


thing happen, firlt they who toll, 
the hounds, are to mark the place 


where they lett the Chace, and 4; 
break of day bring the Blood naund 
thereto, with the Kennel of hound 
after him; and if any hound vents, tg 
is known to be no lyer or babller, 4, 
ſhould put his hound to it. wliouping 
horn, to call all his: Fellows 150. 
him; And farther, if he finds whe. 
the hart is gone into ſome likely G. 
vert or Grove, then the hounds arc t 
be drawn about, and the place heat c 
thro: If there be renews his lot c. 
view, he mult firſt conſider whe; 
it be the right, or no; and if nab, 
let him blow his horn; but let it 50. 
ſeem ſtrange tho' you find 5 or / 
Layers together; for a hunted an! 
ſpent hart often makes as many, be 
cauſe he cannot ſtand, but lye ani 
feed. Now there are 3 ways to know 
when an hart is ſpent; 1. He w!l 
run ſtiff, high, and lampering. 2. Hi: 
mouth will be black and dry withou: 
any foam upon it, his tongue hang- 
ing out, but they'll often cloſe their 
mouths to deceive the Spettators, 
3. His ſlot diſcovers him, for he will 
often cloſe his Claws together, 4s 1t 
he went at leiſure, and preſently open 
them wide agaln, making great glid- 
ings, and hitting his dew-claps upon 
the ground, following the beaten 
paths without doublings, and ſome- 
times going all along by a Ditch-ſice, 
ſeeking ſome gap, as not having 
ſtrength to leap it otherways; tho 
it has been often found, that dead 
run Deer, having taken very gien 
leaps. | 

As to the killing an hart at Bar, 
is very dangerous, eſpecially at K. 
ting-time, for then they are wol 
fierce: But whereas there are 2 10 
of Bays, one on the Water, and e 
other on Land: If the hart be 1" ? 


deep Water where you cannot Ve 
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come to him, then couple up you Hogs Next, he muſt preſent the ſame Per- 
oer wiſe their long contmnancs in the on who took the day, With a drawn 
water will indanger Surteiting or (oun- Hanger, to cut of the Head; which 
ung. and get a Boat, or {wim te lum | being done, and the Hounds alſo re- 
with a Dagger, or elle with a Rope that | warded therewith, the concluding Ce- 
as a nooſe, and throw it over his hr | remony is; If aBuck, a double; but 
tor i the Water be ſo deep that the hart it an Hart, a treble Mort is blown by 
uims, there is no danger in comuig em chena whole Kechout, in conſort, 
rear him: But as to the Land- bay, it the by ahh tnat have! iorns, and that ſinithed, 
-art be burnith'd, the place muſt be con- inmediately a general 1/hoo whoop. 
ider'd. Where there is no Wood nor HART-ROYAL, is ſuch an one 
"overt, tis dangerous and hard to come | as has been hunted by the King or 
n to him; but if it be on an hedge-| Queen, and eſcaped with Life. 
ide, or thicket, then, while he is ſtaring | HART-ROYAL prod.:immcd: By 
on the Hounds, you may come covert- this Name is a Hart cailed, that being 
ly behind him among the Buſhes, and | hunted by the King, or Queen, flics 
his Throat; but if you mils your [0 tar from the Foreſt, or Chace, that 
Im, and the Beaſt turn, make ſome | It is unlikely he will ever return of his 
Tree your refuge: Or when the Hlart | own accord, to the Place aforeſaid; 
thus at bay, couple up your Hounds, and that thereupon Proclamation is 
+14 when you ſee the Hart turn head | made, in all Towns and Villages there- 
tn fly, gallop roundly in to him, and abouts, That none ſhall kill, or offend 
him with your Sword. him, but that he may ſafely return, if 
Laſtly, in reſpect to the ceremony | he liit. 
i'd by Huntſmen, when they come] HARTS-TONGUE, an Herb 
to the death of a Deer, the firſt | with long ſmooth Leaves like aTongue; 
thing they cry, is, Ware-Haurch, that | which is much commended for 1ts 
the Hounds may not break in to the | virtue againſt any Dittemper of the Li- 
Deer; and when they have ſecured | ver or Spleen, and the Paſſions of the 
m, they next cut his Throat, blood- Heart. 
ng the youngeſt Hounds therewith, } HAR VEY-APPLE, and the 
that they may the better love a Deer, | round Ruſſert Harvey, are very pleaſant- 
and learn to leap at his Throat: Then | Fruit, and good Cyder- Apples, but the 
having blown the Mort, and all the Trees are no good Bcarers. 
Company come in, the beſt Perſon] HASEL or HA SLE-TREE, 
who has not taken Say before, is to (in Latin, Nux Sylveſtris, or Corylus) 
ke up a Knife that the Keeper or|a well known Nut-Tree, which is beſt 
Huntſman is to Jay croſs the Belly of |rais'd from the Nuts, ſow'd like Maſt, 
the Deer, ſome holding him by the in a pretty deep Furrow, towards the 
Fore-legs, and Keeper or Huntſman | end of February. Light Ground may 
drawing down the Pizzle : Whereupon | be immediately fown and harrow'd 
the Perſon that takes Say, is to draw in; but in caſe the Mould be Clay, 
the edge of the Knife Jeiſurely along plough it earlier: Let it be well mel 
the very middle of the Belly, begin- low d by the Froſt, and in the 3d year 
ning near the Brisket, and drawing a cut your Trees ncar the- Ground, with 
little upon it, enough in the length and a (harp Bill, in the Wane of the Moon 
depth to diſcover how Fat the Beaſt, If you delign a Grove for Plcafure,: 
is; that done, he that is to break him plant them in Fofles, at a Yard di- 
up firſt, flits the Skin, from the cutting ſtance ; cut them within half a Foot 
of the Throat downwards, making of the Earth, dreſling hen for 3 or 
the Arber, that ſo the Ordure may 4 Springs and Antumns, by loofening 
break forth; and then he mult paunch the Mould a little about their Roots: 
aum, Iewarding the Hounds therew!th : Preferye the Nuts moiſt not W 
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by laying them in their own dry Leaves, the Earth with a Hook or 2, and cg. 


or Sand, till Yanrxaary. 


lings of ſmall Wands and Switches, or 
ſomewhat bigger, and ſuch as have 
drawn divers hairy T wigs, which are 
by no means to be disbranch'd, no 
more than their Roots, unleſs by a ſpa- 
Thus your 


2 Or 3 Years, when they have taken 
frong hold, and may be cut cloſe to 


the Earth, the feeble ones eſpecially. 
Thus are Filberts like wiſe to be treat- 
ed, and both of em improv'd by 
tranſplanting, but chiefly by grafting. 
They affect cold, barren, dry and ſan- 
dy Grounds and Mountains, but bet- 
ter if ſomewhat moiſt, dankith, and 
moſſie. Such as are maintain'd for 


Coppices, may, after 12 Years be fel]'d; 


the firſt time ; the next, at 7 or 8, 
Plant them from October to January, 
and keep them carefully weeded, till 


they take faſt hold: There is not a, 
more profitable Wood for Coppices, 


and therefore good Husbands thould 
ſtock themſelves with it. It is of ule 
for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Forks, Ang- 
ling-rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Hurdles 
for Sheep-folds and Springes to catch 
Birds. Ir alſo makes one of the belt 
ſort of Coals, and was once us'd for 
Gun powder, till Alder was found 
more fit. No Wood purifies Wine 


ſooner than the Chips of Laſel ; it like- 


wiſe ſerves for Withes and Bands. The 
Coals are us'd by Painters, to draw 
with, like thoſe of Sallow, 

A ready Expedient for the thicken- 
ing of Coppices, is, by laying a Sam- 
pler, or Pole, of an Haſel, Ath, Pop- 
lar, exc. of 20 or 30 Foot in length, 
the Head a little lopp'd into the Ground, 
giving it a chop, near the Foot, to 
make it fink down: This faſten'd to 


If you plant 
them, take them whence they thrive. 
well, the Shoots being of the Scant- 


ver'd with frech Mould, at a cms. 
tent depth, will produce a world of 
Suckers, and thicken a Coppice ſpe. 
dily. Evelyn's Foreſt-Tree,. 
HASLENUTS. 
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Rubbiſh, Clay, or Earth, to prevent 
the Water that iſſues from the Stream: 
Works, and Tin- Waſhers in Coruna, 
from running into the freſh Rivers : 
And the Tenants of Ba!y/?oke, and o- 
ther Manours, are bound to do ces 
tain Days-Works to the Hacches. 

HAT TO CK, a Shock of Corr, 
containing 12 Sheaves ; tho' othes 
make it only to be 3 Sheaves laid u- 
gether. 

HAV ER, a Country-word us din 
ſome places for Oats. 

HAUNCH or HANCH, tis 
Hip, a part of the Body of a livin? 
Creature, The Haunches of a lien 
are too long, if when ſtanding in d 
Stable, he limps with his bind-feet fa. 


ther back than he ought, and that te 


top or onſet of his Tail does not ar- 
ſwer in a perpendicular Line to the t 
of his Hocks ; as it always does in Hof- 
ſes whoſe [launches are of a juſt lengtl! 
There are ſome Horſes, which tho 
they have too long Haunches, yet 
commonly walk well: Such are good 
to climb Fills ; but to ballance that 
they are in no wife ſure upon a de- 
ſcent; for they cannot ply their Ham, 
and they never Gallop ſlowly, but a- 
moſt at full ſpeed. 

HAUNT, Habit or Cuſtom. A- 
mong Hunters, the Walk of a Dec!, 
or the place of his ordinary Patlage. 
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HAW, a ſort of Berry, the Fruit |I mean, the Long winged, are the Fal- 
of the White-thorn Shrub : Alſo a; con, or Slight-Falcon, the Ger-Falcon, 
Cloſe or mall quantity of Land near Lanner, Bawler, Merlin, and Hobby; 
a Houſe ; as a Bean-haw, Hemp hau, all ot them are, generally ſpeaking, 
&c, but inthe North it ſignifies a green brought to the Lure, and the Shott- 
Plot of Ground in a Valley ; Alto a} winged ones to the Hand. 
kind of Web or Spot in the Eye. They have all their Males, or Tal- 

HAW, is alſo a Griſtle growing ſels, that are nothing near ſo large, 
between the nether Eye-lid and the Eye | ſtrong, and fit for Service; yet there 
of a Horſe, and will put it quite out, are ſome of very good courage, ſer- 
if not timely taken away. It comes] viceable, and even ſometimes ſurpaſs 
to him by groſs, tough, and flegma-| the Females. Ot the ſeveral Names 
tick Humours, that fall from the Head, | and Species of thele Hawks, an Ac- 
and knit together, which in the end| count is g:ven under their properHeads ; 
grow to this Infirmity ; the Signs | with many other Particulars, relating 
whereof are, the watering of the Eye | to their Management: But ſome things 
and the involuntary opening of the| may more aptly come under the pre- 
nether Lid: Every Smith can cut it ſent Article, as being more general; 
out, But ordinarily, you muſt hold] and, Firit, How to make a Hawk bold 
the affected Beaſt faſt by the Head, and venturous. 
and with a ſtrong double- thread, put 1. To make her hardy, you muſt 
a Needle in the midſt of the upper | permit her to pume a Pullet, or large 
Fye-lid, and tye it to his Horn ; then | Chicken, in a place where there is not 
take the Needle again, with a long | much Light; her Hood in a readineſs, 
Thread, and put it thro' the Griſtle of | you are to have either of the afore- 
the Haw ; with a ſharp Knife cut the | ſ:1] alive in your Hand; then kneel- 
Skin finely round, and fo pluck out! ing on the Ground, luring and crying 
the Haw : That done, lay about his | aloud to her, make her plume the Pul- 
Eye, take out the Blood, wath it with | let a little; that done, draw the Strings 
Beer, or Ale, and caſt in a good deal| with your Teeth, and Hood her ſoftly, 
of Salt; waſh it again afterwards, ſtroak- | ſuffering her to pluck it with her Beak 
ing it down with your Hand, and ſo let | 3 or 4 times more: Afterwards throw 
him go.---To cure a Sheep of this Ma- | out the Pullet on the Ground, encou- 
lady, drop into the Eye the Juice of| raging her to ſeize it ; and when you 
Camomile, or Crow-foot. | perceive (he breaks it, and takes Blood, 

HAW, a cloſe of Land, lying near | you muſt Lure and cry aloud to her, 
the Houſe and incloſed. In the North | with all imaginable encouragement 3 
of En land, it ſignifies a green Plot in then gently Hood her, and give her 
a Valley. [Juring, of the Wing or Foot of the 

HAWK, a well known Bird of ſaid Pullet. 

Prey. Such as have writ of theſe Birds, | 2. In order to make her know the 
divide the ſeveral ſorts of them, after Lure, when your Hawk has 3 or 4 
a various manner; ſome aſſigning 10 times killed a Pullet, Sc. as aforeſaid, 
lorts, others 8 or 9, and others but 7. in ſome ſecret place; you mult faſten 
But they may be all comprehended i a Pullet under your Lure, and go a- 
under theſe 2 general Heads, viz. Long- part, giving your Hawk to another, 
winged and Short-winged Hawks; and who is to .draw looſe the Strings of 
the rather, for that all the Long-wing- | her Hood in readineſs ; being gone a 
ed ones require much the fame reclaim- | little way, take half the length of the 
ing, manning, feeding, and mewing, String, and caſt it about your Head, 
the one as the other : The like do luring at the ſame time with your 
thoſe that are Short-winged, which | Voice; then let the Hawk be unhood- 


viffer much ſrom the others: The firſt, ed, as you are throwing your hs” 2 
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little way from you, not ccaſing to 
Lure all the while : Now it the floop 
to the Lure, and fcize, ſuffer her to 
plume the Pullet, ul coying and Jur- 
ing with your Voice, and let her fced 
on the Fullet upon the Lure; after 
which, take her on your Fiit, with 
her Meat, Hood her, and let her tire; 
and ſo the may be taught by degrees, 
to come to a very great diſtance. 

3. To make a Hawk flying, when 
you bnd the comes and {toops to the 
Lure roundly, without any tear, or 
coyneſs, put on a pair of Luring-bells, 
which ſhould be fo much the greater. 
by how much the Hawk 1s giddy- 
headed, and apt to rake out at Check. 
That done, and the ſharp-ſet, go in a 
fair Morning, into ſome large Field 
on Horle-back, which 1s to be very 
linie incumbered with Woods, or 
Trees ; and with the Hawk on your 
Fiſt, ride up into the Wind; and ha- 
ving looſen d her Hood, whilile ſoftly 
to provoke her to fly; when you may 
obierve ſhe will begin to bate, or at 
leaſt to flap with her Flags and Salls, 
and to raiſe herſelf on your Filt : 
"Then ſuffer her till the rouze, or mute ; 
unhood her, and let her fly with her 
Head into the Wind, whereby fſhe'I] 
be better able to get up on the Wing, 
and then ſhe will naturally climb up- 
wards, flying in a circle; atter lhe has 
made 3 or 4 turns, cry and Lure with 
your Voice, caſting the Lure about 
your Head, to which you mull firſt 
tye a Pullet; and if the comes in near 
you, caſt out the Lure into the Wind, 
and in caſe ſhe ſtoop to it, reward as 
before. If (he lights on the Ground, 
and will not ſtir, (which is called Hawk- 
flying) you ſhould fright her up with 
a Wand, or hold a Duck by one of 
the Wings, and Lure it with your 
Voice to make her turn her Head ; 
when ſhe 1s at a reaſonable pitch, caſt 
the Duck up juſt under her, that ſhe 
may apprehend your meaning ; and 
obſerve, that tis not convenient, the 
iſt and 2d time, to ſhew your Hawk 
great or large Fowl, for they often 
ſlip from her into the Wind; but when 


jand if (hg kills her reward 5 


HAW 


it happens that the Hawk fo rakes out 
with a Fowl, that the cannot recover 
it, but gives it over and comes in . 
gain ; then caſt out a ſeeled Puck 
and it, ſhe ſtoop and truſs it, croſs the 
Wings, and permit her to take he; 
pleaſure, rewarding her alſo with the 
Heart, Brains, Tongue and Liver: 
For want of a quick Duck, take her 
down with the dry Lure, let her 
plume a Pullet, and feed her upon ir 
which will teach your Hawk to give 
over a Fowl that rakes out, and up- 
on the Lure of the Falconer to male 
back again to the River, and know ile 
better to hold in the Head. 

J. Now to make your Hawk, Son 
Falcon, or Haggard, kill her Game at 
the very firſt; it the be well lur'd, f 
a good gate, and ſtoop well, call of 
a well-quarried Hawk, and let he 
itoop a Fowl on a Brook, or Plach, 
watching her till the put it to the 
plunge ; then take down your Make- 
hawk, reward her, Hood her, and: 


zed or muted : Afterwards let het ily 
with her Head into Wind, and let tlic 
Company be ready againſt he 1s 16 
good gate, as alſo to thew Water, a! 
to lay out the Fowl ; Being at pro 
per pitch and covering the OI, e. 
all the Company make 1n at once tv 
the Brook, upon the Fowl, to laue 
her. It the Hawk ſtrikes, floops o. 
truſſes the Game, help her; if the docs 
not kill at firſt ſtooping, give her re{pitc 
to recover her Gate; and when the 
has got it, and her Head in, lay out 
the Fow! as aboveſaid, till you land 
it: help and reward her. | 

5. Since frequently you cannot avoid 
Hawking in ſuch a place where these 
are Woods and Trees; in ſuch 2 ca 
get 2 or 3 live Trains, given to as ma- 
ny Men, and placed convenientiy tv: 
uſe ; and when the Hawk {to0ps, als 
endeavours to go to ſtand, let him the! 
is next caſt out his Train-Duck ſecics, 


— 
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6. When a hawk proves forward Fowl for dead Quarry, and hood her 


coy, thro' pride of Greaſe, ſhe mult 
dot be rewarded, though ſhe kill, bur 
give her leave to plume a little; and 
then rake a Sheep's-heart cold, or a 
Pullet's Egg, and while ſhe is buſy in 
puming, let one of them be conveyed 
into the Body of the Fow] that it may 
fvour thercof; when ihe has eaten 
the Brains, Heart, and Tongue of the 
Fowl, take out the encloſed meat, and 
calling the hawk with it to your Fiſt, 


{red her therewith; afterwards give 
ber ſome Feathers of the Neck ot the 
owe, to make her ſcour and caſt, 


leid, aud not to mind check, take a 
riece of a Leat, and faſten it to your 
inre-fring, the other end to the Wing 
da Pigeon, which you may put in 
zu pull out of your hawking Bag, at 
dur Conveniency ; aud when you find 


our hawk apt to go but, ſhew your | 


eon, tho' this ſhould nut be us'd of- 
en. a 


6, As for the continuing and keep- 


up inſtantly without reward, to di{cou- 
rage her from practiling the like again; 
halt an hour after call her to the Lure, 
and teed her: Belides which the Fal- 
coner ſhould carefully contult the Na- 
ture and Diſpoſition of his hawks, and 
obſerve which fly high when in good 
plight, and which belt, when kept low; 
which when ſharpeit ſer, and which, 
on the contrary, in a medium between 


| both; which carly at Sun-riling ; which 


7. To make 2 hawk hold in her| 


when the Sun is but a few Hours 
high: which ſooner, and which later 
in the Evening; and therefore all of 
them are to be flown accordingly. See 
Hooding a Hawh:, Falconer, &c. 

For Worms breeding in the Bodies 
of Hawks. See Horms. 

HLAWK of the firſt Coat, is a Hawk 
in the 4th Year of her Age. 

HAWK keeps her Mark, a Phraſe 


made uſe of by Falconers, when ſhe 


viaits at the Place, where ſhe lays in 


a Partridge or ſome other Bird, till ſhe 
be relieved. 


ing of a Hawk in her high flying 
vou ought not to engage her in mor: 
Flights than 1 in a Morning; and if fl; 
be well made for the River, fly he. 
not above twice in 1 Morning; yet 
feed her up, tho' ſhe ſhould not kill: 
Nay, when a high-flying Hawk, being 
whiſtled to, gathers upwards to a great 


Gate, ſhe muſt be continued therein 


never flying her but upon broad Waters 
and open Rivers; and when ſhe is at the 
higheſt, take her down with your Lure, 
where, when the has plumed and bro- 
ken the Fow] a little, feed her up, 
which will make her keep up her hizh- 
fight: But this ſhould be obſerved, to 
make ſuch High-flyers inwards, it be 
ing a commendable Quality in them, to 
make in and turn head at the 24 or 3d 
tols of the Lure, and when ſhe pours 
down upon it, as if the had killed: And 
whereas ſome naturally high-flving 
his will be long before they be 
mig upwards, ſtill hſhing and playing 
te unge, and when they ſhould get 
up to cover the Few, will ſoon ſtoop 
-etore the Fov! be put out; to reme 
©; this Derault, caſt her out a deac 


HAWKS-LICE; The Head, the 
Ply of the Wing, and the Brain of thele 
Birds, are moſt infected with this Ver— 
min, which in the Winter-Seaton may 
be thus killed: Take 2 Drams of Black 
Pepper beat it to Powder, and mingle it 
with warm Hater, viith which waſh the 
Parts annoyed; then ſet the Hawk on 
a Perch with her Bark and Train a- 
gainſt the Sun, and hold in your hand 
1 {mall Stick about a handtul long, ha- 
ving a piece of {oft Wax at the end of 
it; with this Stick to armed while the 
Hawk is weathering her ſelf, take a- 
way thoſe Vermia that crawl upon 
her Feather. Some Staves- Acre may 


and Mater. 2. Another ſafe and eaſy 


| Method to deſtroy theſe Lice is, to 


mail the Hawk in a piece of Cotton, or in 
ſome woollen Cloath, and between the 
head and the hood put a little Wooll or 
Cotton; then get a Pipe of Joh, and 
flipping the ſmall end in at the Tream, 
blow the {moak ; and what Lice eſcape 
killing will creep into the Cloth 
H AW M or 11A WN, Sce Halm. 
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alto very well be added to the Pepper 
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HAY 
HAW-THORN, Ever. green, a Plant 


HEA 
HAZELY BRICK-FARTy 


that riſes up to 6 foot high or more, | found in many places in Ee» i; pig. 


if ſuffer d ro grow at large, full of | perly a kind of Loam, being like 4 
Branches ſlipt about the Edges, and | Clay, only it differs from Clay in u. 


long ſharp Thorns: The Flowers are 
coral- coloured, and abide the greateſt 
Part of the Winter. It is encreaſed by 
Suckers and Layers, or by ſowing the 
Berries, which will lye in the Ground 
a whole Year before they come up, 
and this Tree with others, ſerves to 
make an ever-green hedge. 

HAY, Graſs cut and dry'd: Alſo 
an old Word for a hedge, or a piece 
of Ground encloſed with an Hedge. 
It alſo anciently denoted an Incloſure 
with Rails; as in Cank-Foreſi there 
were 7 ſuch, and one in moſt Parks; 
and ſometimes it was taken for the 
Park it ſelf. 

HAYBOTE or HEYBOTE Li- 
berty granted to a Tenant for cutting 
fo much Under-wood and Buſhes with- 
in the Premiſes, as was ſufficient for 
repairing and maintaing his fences or 
hedpes. 

HAYS, particular Nets for the ta- 
king of Rabbets, Hares, c. common 
to be bought at any Shop that ſells 
Nets; and they may be had longer or 
ſorter as you think fit; about 15 or 
20 Fathom is a good length, and for 
depth a Fathom. As Rabbets often 
ſtraggle ahroad, about Mid- day for freſh 
Graſs; where you perceive any ſtore 
gone forth to any remote Brakes or 
Thickets, pitch 2 or 3 of theſe Hays 
about their Burrows, and lye cloſe 
there; but in caſe you have not Nets 
enough to encloſe all their Burrows, 
fome may be ſtopped with Stones, 
Buſhes, &c. Then ſet out with the 
Coney-cog, to hunt up and down at a 
good diſtance, and drawing on by de 
grecs, the Man who is with you, and 
lies cldſe by the Hay, may take them as 
they bolt into it, | 

HAY WARD or HAWARD, a 
Keeper of the common herd of Catte! 
of the Town, who is to look thar 
they neither break nor crop the hedges 
of encloſed Grounds; and is ſworn in 
the Lord's Court tor the due pertorm- 
ance of his Office. 


| 


—_— Quality, alſo in regard that t: 
lets whatever Rain falls on 1t {ink thre 
immediately and has no Stones thors. 
in: Whereas all Clays hold the Wy: 
that falls on them till the Sun and 4; 
dry it up, and after Rain with , 
Froſt moulder to duſt and have stone: 
mixt with them. The belt Protyct yg: 
theſe Lands in Corn, is Rye it wel 
dunged,, Barley, White Oats, Wheat, 
Buck-Wheat, Turneps, and Peaſe: Its 
natural Produce of Weeds is Broom, 
Fern, ſour Quitch Graſs, and almoſt 
all forts of pernicious Weeds ; (jt 
Graſs- ſeeds, Glover and Ray-graſs, bu: 
the former quickly wears out of . 
The effectual Manure for ſuch Lands i; 
Marl, Chalk, and Sea-Coal Aſhes. Thee 
red Loams are an excellent mixture 
with other ſorts of Earth, being an ad- 
mirable mean between other Extremes, 
uniting what ir too looſe, and con!ing 
what is too hot, and gently entertan- 
ing the moiſture. 

HEAD, a bony part of the Body 
which enloſes the Brain, within its Ca. 
vity. The Head of a Horſe ſhould be 
narrow, lean, and dry, neither {ould i: 
be too long: But the main point isa 
good On-ſer, ſo as he may be able to 
bring it into its natural Situation; 
which is that all the fore- part from the 
very Brow to the Noſe be perpendicu- 
lar to the Ground, ſo that if a Plumme: 
were apply'd thereto, it would bu: 
juſt raze or ſhave it. Every Horle ink 
a big Head is apt to reſt and lol! upon 
the Bridle, and by that means in 2 
journey incommode the Rider's Hand 
beſides, he can never appear well with 
a large Head, unleſs he have ailo 2 vc- 
ry long and vrell turn'd Neck. 

HEAD-ACH, a Diſtemper incident 
to moſt Animals, more particula!!y '? 
horſes. It proceeds either from ſome 
inward Cauſe, as a cholorick humou! 
bed in the Panicks of the Brain; or. 
may be occaſioned by ſome outward 
Cauſe, as extreme heat or cold, a fad 


den Blow, or a noiſome Savour Ti 
| * "TIER Gigns 


HEA 
is of it appear when the horſe 
„es down his Head and Ears, his 
s being dim, ſwoll'n and water- 
and he will at laſt for fake his 
*. The cure is, to fumigate him, 
anke him ſneeze, and afterwards 
deed him in the Palate, and keep 
n faſting for 14 hours after; you 
allo boil Euphorbium and Frankm- 
„in Wine, and ſpirt it up his noſt— 
Or 2. Let him blood for 3 morn- 
>; ſucceſſively, and walk him. after 
"then cloth him, and cover his Tem- 
+; with a Plaiſter of Pitch; give him 
- /1rtle meat, and ſet him up in a 
rk Stable. | 
HAD. ACH in Oxen:. The Signs of 
« ditemper, are a great running of 
: Eyes and Noftrils, eſpecially it the 
:ning be attended, with a groan- 
/, 4 ſwelled Face, and it being hotter 
un uſual, and if the Ox tumble much 
out, For the cure, pound Garlick 
and infuſe it 2 hours in cold Wine, 
| {yringe it into his Noſtriis, and it 
be very ſerviceable in diſcharging 
2 humours, But you muſt take care 
he fame time that his head does not 
ow cold, There are alſo other ſigns 
0:(cover this diſtemper, as that they 
.forbear their meat, and hang down 
r Fars, In order to the cure, rub 
0s Tongue with Thyme pounded 


HEA 
Cluſter of Nuts, generally go by this 
Name. 

HE AM. (in Beaſts) is the lame thing 
with the After, birth in Women, and 
the Medicines proper to exp i, 2:6 
„ Thyme, Winter-Savouty, and 11111 
royal, boiled in Whire-wine, 5 
* ven inwardly; as alſo commo #/ r-- 
ound ſlew'd in that Wine. Dirt 
put up in form of a Peſſory drives our 
a dead Foal, and brings away the ſccun— 
dine. Angelica produces the irme et— 
fect, ſo does Parſley- Seed, Alexan- 
ders, Hops, Fennel, Savin, and My— 
'* berries, beſides the Powder of the 
inſide of the wrinkled Skin of the Ghiz- 
zard of a hen that lays, dry'd and gi- 
ven in Whire-wine. 

HEARSE, (among Hunter,) a Hind 
in the 2d Year of her Age. Sce Brecher 
and Hind. 

HEARTS-EASE or PANSEY, a 
Plant whoſe Flowers relemble Violets, 
being good for Ruptures and the Fal- 
ling-Sickneſs. 

HEART-SICKNESS in Oven, a 
diſtemper that may be known b ihe 
frequent panting of the flanks, att 1 
with an Inclination to vomit, which 
will cauſe the Beaſts to ho'd down 
their heads, and ſhew much ſaduets in 
their looks. In order to the Cure, put 


ad in Wine, with Garlick and pul- 
12d Salt; or with Barley-water mixt 
1 Wine, or put a handful of Laurel- 
ves down the Beaſt's throat, or you 
i infule Myrrh half the bigneſs of a 
a in a quart of Wine, and intuſe it 
0 his Noſtrils. 

HEAD of Flax, a Term us'd a— 
mz Honſewives and ſignifying 12 
bs of it, ty'd up to make a Bunch. 
HEAD-LAND, (in Husbandry) 
7 part which is plough'd a-crols at 
tends of other Lands. 

"EADS, (among Hunters) All thoſe 
Vier that have double Burs, or the 
wers, Royals and Croches turned 
wnwards, are properly termed heads. 
LADS of ſo many Croches ; Al 
ot Deer, which do not bear a— 
e or 4, the Croches being plac'd 


Orvietan to the Quantity of 2 beans in 


a piat of Claret, Which will be a ſove— 


reign Remedy; when the Ox has al- 
lowed it, rub his Chaps with Gor.ck, 
and 2 hours after give him a Salad of 
Celery, Chibouls, Leeks, Scallions and 
other ſtrong herbs that are then in Sca— 
ſon; give him them with Vinegar and 
Salt. | 

II E ATI, a fort of wild Shrub, or 
2 Plain covered with it, 

HEATHY LAND; In Ko:7, the 
Husband men cut up the Heath in My, 
and when 'tis dry, burn it and ſpread 
the Aſhes; then plourh up the Turf 
with a broad fini'd Plough, winch 
they likewiſe burn, and miaſgling the 


Aihes with Lime and Sea-{intd, they 


ſprend it, and over all lay good quantity 
or Dung. Abvut the end of S x. 
they tow the Land witn Wheat for 2 


mot one height, in form of 4 
| 


Years, the qth Year with Parley, being 
A folded 


| HEC 

folded with Sheep; the 5th, 6th, and 
7th, with Oats, and the Sth with 
Peaſe; and atter that it will bear very 
good Graſs. In Staffordſhire, they ſtock 
up the heath in Summer, and burn it, 
mixing the Aſhes with Lime, allowing 
4 Load to an Acre, each Load contain- 
ing 4 quarters, which they plow under 
Furrow about the middle or end of 
September, or beginning of October: 
They ſow it with Rye, giving 2 Buſh- 
els to an Acre, the encreaſe of which 
is commonly 25 Buſhels. After Rye 
they ſow Barley, 'next to Barley white 
Peate, after that Oats, and then lay it 
down for Grals. 

HECK, a Rack; alſo an Engine to 
take Fiſh in the River Ow/e, by York 
A Salmon-heck is a Grate for the catch- 
ing of that fort of Fiſh. 

HECKLING of HEMP: When 
Hemp has been twice fwingled, dried 
and beat, it muſt be brought to the 
Heckle, which is an Inſtrument ſo com- 
monly known, as to need no deſcrip— 
tion; the firſt heckle muſt be coarſe, 
open, and wide-toothed, becauſe *tis the 
rſt breaker or divider ot the ſame, and 
the Layer of the Strikes even and ftraight ; 
it the hurds which come from this 
heckling, be mixed with thoſe that 
come from the latter ſwingling; it 
ill make the Cloth much better: Then 
you are to heckle it a 2d time 
thro* a good ſtraight heckle, made 
Purpoſely for hemp; be ſure to break 
it very well, and fave both the hurds 
by themſelves, and the Strikes by 
Themſelves, in ſeveral places. But 
there are ſome who uſe only one 
Heckling, eſtceming that ſufficient. 
Now to make an excellent piece 
of Hempen-Cloth, that ſhall equal a 
piece of very pure Linen; after you 
have beaten it ſufficiently, and heckled 
it once over, you ſhould then roll it up 
again; dry it, and, as before, beat it a- 


gain as much as is convenient; then! poſed of divers long brown Striil! 


eckle it through a fine flazen heckle, 
and the Tow which falls trom the 
heckle will make a principal hemping, 


but the Tear itſelf a Cloth as pure as 


tine houſewite's Linen, which laſts a 
long time, 


HEL 
HEDGE-SPARROW, ,,. 
pretty Song-Bird, that ſings eat. Ji i 
Spring, tho'lirtle taken notice 0; . 7... il » 
have great and pleaſing varieties; ,'. Ml G 
young become tame preſentiy, it ;,., Mil 8' 
the latter end of Fanuary, or beving.- 0! 
of February; and they'll teed upon Wo 
Larks Meat, or any thing elle yoy g.. di 
them: They build their Nets ina Wπ].m * 
thorn, or private Hedge; making ir oil 2 
dead Graſs, fine Moſs, and Leaves v. 
a little Wooll. Tae hen h:dge-ſparroy a 
lays an Egg much different trom 0:1. 
Birds, being of a very fine blue Colzz: WR 
ſhe has commonly 5 Eggs, and bu ©: 
up her young ones with all fort; 0 
Food ſhe can get. This is a very n th 
markable Bird, and will take any Bir; bi 
Song, almoſt, if taken young out o I 
the Neſt, and perhaps might be taugt a 
to whiſtle and ſpeak. ON, 
HEEL of a horſe, ſhould be ti” 
and large, and one hde of it ſhouldt Ma 
riſe higher upon the Paſtern than tt | 
other. For diſtempers in this Par bn 
and their Cures; See Scabbyed heels an wi 
Scratches, for 
HEELER, or Bloody hee!'d-Cok, WM .! 
Fighting-Cock, that ſtrikes or wou 
much with his Spurs; Cock-Maſte 
know ſuch a Cock, while a Chicke: ſel 
by the ſtriking of his 2 heels too*thas" 
in his going. at 
HEINUSE, (among hunter, WR” 
Roe-buck of the 4th Year. the 
HELIOTROPE, Sun-flower, * 
HELL-BECKS, little Brooks ii” * 
Richmondſhire on the Borders of Lu-* 
ſhire, where the Mountains are ro 
wild and ſteep, which are ſo cal! v (0 , 
on account of their Galtlinels 1 iy 
Depth; for they hurry along ſo der 21 
in the Ground, that it railes an Hot 5 
rour in one to look down to them 15 
HELLE BO RE, a Plant of whic 4 
there are 2 ſorts, the black and! | e 
white; the Roots of the firſt are co 11 
running deep in the Ground, fe * 
whoſe big end ſpring up many gebn 
Leaves, nicked about the edges, ® 3 


flowers in Winter like ſingle white! 
ſes, but turning to a bluſh Colour, . 


a pale yellow Thrum, and green i 


HEM 
a the! middle. The white comes up 


with 2 great round Head, of a whitiſh 
Green, opening into many beautiful, 


out; from whence riſes a Stalk, with 
{mall Leaves to the middle, where tis 
lvided into many Branches, bearing 
Sar-like, yellowiſh, green Flowers; 
the Root much like the other's: But 
that white one, which comes up with 
1 dark red Flower, differs from the 
at, as being earlier by a Month than 
, having larger Leaves, and a leſs Flow- 
* The Roots of both theſe, which 
fower in June, as well as the Black 
that lowers at Chriſtmas, are hardy, a- 
ide long unremoved, and therefore 
{ould at firſt be ſet in good Ground. As 
to the phy ſical Virtue of this Plant, it is 
only us'd in great Diſeaſes, as for the 
Dropſy, Falling- ſickneſs, Giddineſs, 
Madneſs, Convullions, &c. 

HELM, Wheat or Rye-ſtraw un- 
bruiſed by Thraſhing or otherwile, 
which is uſually bound up in Bundles 
for Thatching. See Thatch. 

HELPS for a Horſe. See Correc- 
Ons. 

HEMP, a very uſeful Plant, purcha- 
ſe by us at a dear rate from Stran- 
gers, when it might as well be propa- 
vated, much more than tis, among 
our ſelves, to the ineſtimable Benefit of 
the Nation. It delights in warm and 
ſindy, or ſomewhat gravelly Land, fo 
it be rich, and of a deep Soil; cold, 
cayey, wet, and mooriſh, not being 
good for it; and 'tis of it ſelf effectual 
to deſtroy Weeds on any Ground. The 
eſt Seed is that which is brighteſt, 
and retains its Colour and Subſtance in 
rubbing. Three Buſhels will ſow an 
Acre; the richer the Land is, the 
thicker it mult be ſown; the poorer, 
the thinner. * The time of ſowing is 
om the beginning to the end of A- 
fil, as the Spring falls out, earlier or 
later; and great care muſt be taken to 
reſerve it from Birds, that deſtroy a- 
bundance of the Seeds. About Lam- 


do Seed, and is call'd Fimble-lerp 


green, large Leaves, oY through- 


mas is the firſt Seaſon for gathering it, * 
When a good Part will be ripe; that is, from the 2d Year of her laying vo th: 
be light Summer- hemp. which bears yth: The beſt Time to fer her, to hav : 


HE M 

When 'tis ripe the Stolks gro white, 
and the Leaves fall downwards, turn— 
ing yellow at the top; it muſt then 
de pulled forth, dried, and laid up tor 
Uſe: You ſhould alſo be careful not to 
break what is left, leſt it be . d, be- 
cauſe tis to grow near Michel as, be- 
fore it ripens; and this is uſually known 
by the Name of XKarl-hemp. When 'tis 
gather'd and bound up in Bundles, it 
muſt be ſtacked, or houſed, till the 
Seed be thraſhed out The Hemp-har- 
veſt is a great ſucccur to the Poor, it 
coming on after other harveſts, 2nd in 
bad, wet, and Winter-ſeaſons, atlo:;ds 
continual Imployment to ſuchalſo as 
are not capable of better: The Seed of 
it is good for feeding Poultry, But for 
Mitering, Pulling, Dryiag, Beating, 
Swing:n:g, Heckling, &c. of Hemp; {ee 
thoſe ſeveral heads. 

HEN, a well known Fowl: A ocod 
Hen ſhould not ditier, much from the 
Nature of the Cock, which may be ſten 
tor that purpoſe; but ould be valiant, 
vigilant, and laborious, both for her 
ſelf and her Chickens: In Shape, the 
biggeſt and largeſt are the belt, every 
Proportion anſwering tho{ deſcribed 
in the Cock; only inſtead of a Comb, 
ſhe ſhould have upon her crown, a high 
thick tuft of Feathers. To have many 
and ſtrong Claws is good, but to wane 
hinder Claws is better, for they often 
break the Eggs, and ſuch hens ſome— 
times prove unnatural: Neither is it pro- 
per to chooſe a crowing one, for they 
are neither good Breeders, nor good 
Layers. But in the. Choice of hens to 
tit, take the elder, for they are con- 
ſtant, and will fit out their Time; but 
if to lay, pitch upon the younge't, for 
they are luſty, and prone to the Act of 
engend'ring: But tor neither purpoſe 
chooſe a fat hey; for if you {tt her, 
ſhe will forſake her n-ſt; and it you 
keep her to lay, ſhe will! lay her Eggs 
without Shells; beſides which, ſhell 
grow flothful, and neither deliglit in 
the one nor the other Act of Nature. 

Now a hen will be a good Sitter, 


I 


** largeſt, and moit kindly Chickens, 
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HEN 


is February, in the Encreaſe of the | muſt be had that the Cock come tre 


Moon that fie may hatch or diſcloſe. 
her Chickens in the Encieaſe of the 
next New Moon, in March; for one 
Erocd of this Month's Chickens is 
worth 3 of any other. However, you | 
may ſet hens from March to Octover, 
and have good Chickens; but not at- 
ter, by any meaas, the Winter being a 
nay} Enemy to thew breeding. An 

en fits juſt 21 days; and whereas 
Ceeſe, Ducks, Turkey 8, ec, fit 20; it 


you ſet your hen upon any of their Eggs, Ven, 


you mult do it 9 Days before you ict 
her upon her own; of which ſhe will 
cover 19, and that is the moſt, in true 
rule: But what Number ſoever ſhe is 
zet on, let there bean odd one; for the j1 
Eggs will lie round, cloſe, and in even 
Proportion together. But farther, 
when the Eggs are ie under the hen; 
firſt *tis expedient to mark the upper 
{ice of them, and then to warch the 
hen, to ſee it ſhe buſie her felt co turn 
them from one ſide to the other; which 
i ſhe do not, when ſhe riles from the 
Eggs, to go fecd or bathe herſelf; you 
are to ſupply that Office, and eſteem 
your hen of ſo much leſs value for the 
uie of Breeding. he ſure that the Eggs 

you lay under her be {ound and new; 
which may be known by their heavi- 
neſs, fullneſe, and clearnels, if held be- 
Twixt the Sun and your Evye- heht; in 
the election of your Eggs, do not chooſe 

Juch as are mon{trous great, for the 

many times have two Volks: And tho it 
b: the Opinion of ſome, that ſuch bring 
forth 2 Chickens, it is a Miſtake; or 
1: they do, they, are commonly abor- 
tive and mUnſtrous. You ſhould by no! 
means ra! fe your hen from her neſt, (or 
ir will wake her utterly forſake it; But 
you muſt obſerve when the hen riſes 
from the Neſt of herſelt, to leave meat 
and water ready for her, leſt Biraying toc 
far to ſeek der Focd, ſhe let her Eggs 
cool roo much, which is very hurt- 
tul; and in her abſerce, you are to ſtir 
vp the Straw of her ne It, make it ſott 


HEN 


to fit upon the Eggs; for he wi]! en 
dingerthe breaking of them, and ma 
her have an averſion to her neſt, 


Nov to ſet hens in Winter-time, ;, 
Stoves, or Ovens, is of no uſe in . 
land; and tho' they may by that me 
bring forth, yet the Chickens w; 
ver be good. or profitable; bur lk 


planting of Lemons and Pomeyrin; 
Trees, "the Fruits will come 4 gen 
deal ſhort of the Charges. Sce Game. 
Co. þ and Chickens. 

HE. N- HO USE, a place mace con. 
venient tor Poultry, Which no! 
to be kept in Health or Satety ab 
muſt be houſed: It is to de large my 
ſpacious, with A {omew hat hi: 'h ! K. ot, 
the Walls ſtrong, both to keep our 
Thieves and Vermini; the Windows to- 
wards the Sun-riting, ſtrongiy lithed, 
and having cloſe Shu ters round about 
the iniide of the Walls. Upon ths 
Ground ſhould be built larpe ens of 
3 foot high, for Geeſe, Ducks, and big 
Fowl to lit in; and near the Faves gt 
the Houſe, ſhould be long Percher, 
reaching from one {ide to the ohen 
whereon are to fit Cocks, Hens, Ch 
s | pons, Turkeys, each on ſeveral Fer 
as they are diſpoſed; At ar other i19cof 
the Houſe, in that part which 15 ” 1 
eſt, over the Ground-pens, fond be 
fixed hampers tu.l of ſtraw, tur NN. 
wherein hens are to lay then Hi, 
but when they fit to bring ton 
Chickens, then let, them fit on thc 
Ground, for other wile it is 5 danger us 
And farther, let there be pins ſtruck l. 
to the Wall, o ho the Poultry m2) 


climb to their Perches with Cf, Lt 
the Floor by no means be paved, but 
made up of Farth ſmooth and eu! 
Let the ſmaller 1 ow! have 2 a hole ma 
at Olle end Cf the toute „ TO come 0 
and go out Ws en they pleate, cr tie 
they 71 leek rooſt in Other Er 
tor the greater Fowl, tlie Door mi 
be Evening and Mori 8. bf. 
3 the this Houſe iheuld be 
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Fen'd 


whole, 
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and handſome, and lay the Eggs in or. 0 aced either near ſome Kitchen, view: 


der, as the left them; To periume 
neſt with Brimſtene is good, but with 
Roſcmary much b eres; and Seat Care! 


cri ic 1 ſe, Or elſe {ome Kun, where 1 m 
ith] hare Air ot 


the Fire, and be periumed 


, * 
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HER 
with Smoak, which to Poultry is both 
ach ehtful and who!ſome, . 

HENS-DUNG, is a very rich 
Dung, but not 15 eaſie to ſow as Pige- 
nung, by reaſon of its hanging toge- 
ther; 40 that tis difficult to give the 
Lind a due proportion, but either it 
will be too thick, or too thin; and 
therefore 'tis aivitcable to mingle it 
with other Dung, or with the Aſli- 
heap, Or with Earth, Sand, ec. 

EPS or HIPS, the Fruit of the 
Black-rhorn Shrub. 

HERFFORDSTIIRE, an inland 
County, bounded Eaſtward by Glocefter- 
ſire and Morcefterſhire ; Weſtward by 
Radnorſhire and Brecknorkſhire, or [Viles 
Northward by a ard South— 
ward by Monmouthſhire, It reaches in 
length, from North to South, about 
zy Miles; and zo in breadth, from Faſt 
to Weſt; in which compaſs of Ground 
it contains 660000 Acres, ard about 
15000 Houſes, The whole 1s divided 
into 11 Hundreds where are 176 Pa- 
nies, and but 8 Market-Towne, 3 of 
which are priviledge to ſend Members 
to Parliament. 

This was a County formerly reck- 
ond in Wales, before it was annexed to 
theCrown of England: It has a whol- 
ſome Air, and is equally pleaſant and 
fruitful 3; being watered with many 
poodiy Rivers, eſpecially the He and 
tne Lug; (by making of which Navi- 
gible, the Inhabitants now promise 
taemlelves very great Ad vantages) and 
wounding with all things neceſlary tor 
tie ſupport of Humane Life: But there 
are 2 things it does more particularly 
excel in, and they are, its plenty of Fruit 
and the fineneſs of its Wooll; among, 
the firſt, the Red-ſtreak'd Apple (which 
makes the beſt fort ot Cider) thrive 
ere to admiration. | 


HERD, a company of Cattel or of 


wild Beaſts; as of Oxen, Swine, Harts, 
cer, ec. 
HERIOT. See Hariot. | 
HERMIT, a ſolitary Monk; allo 
a kind of Fiſh, 


“ Betony and Sage, of each a handful 
* and a half; Sainicie a handful; Roots 
of Comfrey and Marſh-mallowys, dry'd 


ee 
' 


in the Shade, of cach an ounce; lice 


* the Roots very ſmall, and boil them 


in a Skillet with a pintot Cream, for 
%a quarter of an hour : Then add the 
Leaves chopt ſmall, and boil them 19 
long till you can diſcern nothing in 
the Skillet, but a pure Butter pro ſuc'd 
« by the boiling of the Cream. Ati -r- 
wards ſtrain it out into a Pot, and put 
into the ſame Skillet “ a quarter of a 
pound of the Lard of a Ho:; fed with 
© Acorns, cut into Slices, and 11xt with 
the remaining Herbs and Roots. Boll 
all together about a quarter of an hour, 
and {irain out the melted Lard upon the 
Zutter: That done, “ boil 2 ounces of 
6% Oil-Olive, in the Skillet with the time 
Roots aud Herbs for a quarter of an 
hour, and ſtrain it ou: info the Pot with 
the Butter and melizd Iard La'tly, 
tquecze out all the juice and fat of 19% 
Herbs and Roots into the fame Por, and 
while they are ſtill hot,“ add an ounce 
„ of melted Tar, and an ounce and a 
*« half of burnt Allum power d, incor 
% porating the whole Mais, and tirrin 
de jt till it be cold. Meit a lir- lot rh 
Ointment in a Spoon, and wii a ſolt 
Pencil anoint the Wound very ahrly 
once a day, covering it pently with Fax 
or powder of old Ropes: Ir at the fue 
time you perceive ipungy or proud Flesh, 
% conſume it with wite Vitriol ulolvel 
in Spirit of Vie, and as ſwon as the Scab 
and Swciling are remov'd, apply the 
Oratment, which promotes the Cure of 
Wounds more clicctually in one Day, 


than any others do ia a contiderable 
ſpace of time. 

HERMODACTYL. Dags- Barr. 

HERN or HERON, a large wild 
Water-fow!l, with a long Neck and Bill, 
rhat flies high and feeds upon Filth. A 
Hern at Siege, is a Hern ſtanding at the 
Water-ſide, and watching for Prey. 

I ERN-H AW KING: For this 
flight, you ought to have a caſt of 


Hawks; and that they may be the better 


HERMITS OINTMENT, fori acquainted together, and be alliſtant to 
Wounds, is thus prepar'd : Take green | one another, call a Caſt of them to the 
Leaves of long Birth-wort, Puts | Lure at once but have a care they do 
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HER 


not crab together: When your Hawk is doven, or give over the flight; give 


clean ſcovered and ſhar p- ſet, enter her for 
the Game, by getting alive Hern, which 
tye to a Creance, or elſe ditable its Wings, 
t hat it cannot fy ; then ſetting her on the 
Ground, unhood her, and let her her fly at 
the Iiern; it ſhe ſeizes it, make in apace 
to her ſuccour, and let her plume and take 
blood thereon ; that done, rake the Heart 
and give it her on the Hawking-Gliove. 
ripping up the Breaſt, and ſuffering her 
to plume thereon till ſhe be well gorged 
atterwards hood her, take her on the 
biſt, and jet her tire on the Foot or Pi- 
nion of the Hern: Then let the Fal- 
coner caſt the Hern about his head, and 
Lure her to come, not throwing it out,! 
but flaying till ſhe come to ſeize it in 
his hand, and ſo let her feed thereon. 
Having thus enter'd the Hawk, let looſe 


HER 


her a Tram-Hern or 2 more before bu 
ſhevs her another wild one: After. 
wards, fly her with the Quarry that j; 
well enter d, and in good flying, which 
will make her, ſeeing the Duarry-Haw, 
fly at her, take freſh Courage; and when 
hey have killed the Hern, reward them 
together. 

HERN-SHAW or HERNERY, 
2 Piace where Herns breed. 

HERRING-FISHERY ; there 
are ſeveral names given to Herring, ac 
cording as they are ordered; as, 1. ve; 
Sticks, being ſuch as are catch'd :!! the 
Fiſbing-Seaſon, and are but once pack. 
ed: A Barrel will hold 6 or Soo, asthey 
riſe in bigneſs, 8 Barrels to the Tun by 
the Law; 100 of Herrings is tobe 125, 


a Hern in ſome fair Field without a Cre- 
ance, or withoutarming her; and when | 
the is up at areaſonable height, caſt off 
the Hawk, and if ſhe bind vit h the Heru, 
and bring her down ; make in apace to 
her help, thruſting the Heru's Bill into 
the Ground, and breaking her Wings 
and Legs, that ſo the Hawk may with 
the more pleaſure plume and foot, then 
reward her, cc. 

Having thus enter'd her at a Tram- 
Hern, ycu may let her fly at the wild 
Hern, according to theſe Directions. 
When you have found one, get in as 
nigh as you can to her, going under the 
Wing with your Hawk which muſt be 
a Gerfalcon, or a Jerkin, with a Hag- 
gard flight Falcon for the driver; thus 


1 Laſt 10000; and we commonly reck- | 


on 14 Barrels to the Laſt : There we 
others that are reckon'd on ſhore, and 
cail'd Repack'd Herrings; 17 Barrels of 
Sca-Sticks will make from 12 to 14 
Barrels of Repack'd ones : Now the 
manner of Repacking, is to take the 
Herrmgs out of their Pickle, waſhing 
them in their own Pickle, and ſo a 
them orderly in a freſh Barrel : Thele 
have no Salt put to them, but areclole- 
packed, and headed up by a ſworn Coo- 
per, with Pickle ; when the Barre! is 
half full, that is, with Brine, fo ſtrong 
as an Herring will ſwim in it. 2. Sum 
mers are ſuch as the Dutch Chafers, or 
Divers catch, from June to the 15th 
of Fuly : Theſe are told away in Ses 
Sticks to be ſpent preſently, in regard 


having their hoods lcole in a readineſs 

as ſoon as the Hern is put up and got 
upon her Wings, throw off the driver, 
which makes in to her, and cauſes her 
to work into the Wind : Then let go 
the Hawk: that are to fly her: But when 
they have worked above the Hern, that 
they come thro' her, and by often do- 
ing it occafion her coming to Siege; 
make all the haſte you can to aſſiſt them 
by breakiug her Legs and Wings, and 
thruſting her Bill into the Ground : For 
this flight, you ſhould always have a 
Dog trained up to the ſport, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs is to come in and kill the Hern: 


of their fatneſs; and will not endure 
Repacking; and fo go one withanother 
full and ſnotten; but the Repacked Her. 
rings are ſorted, the full Herrings by 
themſelves. 3. The ſhotten and fick 
Herrings by themſelves, marking the 
Barrel diſtinctly. 4. Crux - Herrings, ate 
ſuch as are caught after the 14 of Sf. 
tember: Theſe are cured with Salt up. 
on Salt, and are carefully ſorted out, 3. 
full Herrings, and us'd in the Repack- 
ing as before mention'd. 5. Corred-r- 
rings, that ſerve to make Red. Tiers. 
and are ſuch as are taken in the Yarinc's” 
Seas, from the end of Auguſt, to te 


Eut in caſe the Han fail to beat her middle of October, provided the) 2 
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be carried a ſhore within a week more 
or lels after their taking: Theſe are 
never gipped, but rowed in Salt, for 
the better preſerving of them, till they 
an be brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as 
are kept to make Red Herrings, are waſh- 
ed in great Fats in freſh Water, before 
they are hanged up in the Herrimg-Hangs, 
or Red-Herring Houſes, 

As for the beſt manner of Salting Her- 
rings When the Nets are haled on board, 
the Fiſh is taken out of them and put 
into the Marbacks, which ſtand on one 
ſide of the Veſiel ; and when all the 
Nets have the Herrings taken out of them, 
i fills the Gippers Basket: The Gippers 
cut their Throats, take out the Guts, 
and fling the full Herrings into 1 Basket, 
and the ſhotten into another : One Man 
takes the full Basket when they are Gipt, 
and carries them to the Rower-back, 
wherein there is Salt; 1 Boy rows and 
firs them up and down in the Salt; 
another Boy takes the row'd Herrings, 
and carries them in Baskers to the Pack- 
ers: 4 Men pack the Herrmgs into 1 
Barrel, and lay them 1 by 1 ſtraight 
and even : 1 Man, when the Barrel is 
full, takes the ſame from the Packer, 
ard it ſtands 1 day, or rather more, 
open, to ſettle, that the Salt may melt 
and diſſolve to Pickle ; atter that, he 
ils them up, and heads up the Barrel. 
The Pickle muſt be fo ſtrong, that an 
Herring may ſwim in it, and then it 
toes ſo pine and overcome the Nature 
of the Herring, that it makes it ſtiſt and 
preſerves it; otherwiſe it will prevail 
over the ſtrength of the Pickle, and ſo 
the Herring decay. 

HEYRS, (in Husbandry) young 
Timber-Trees uſually left for Standards, 
i the felling of Woods or Copſes. 

HICK UP, a motion contrary to 
Nature, caus d by the Convuliion of 
the Muſcles ot the ventricle 3 and pro- 
cceds either from Fulueſs or Emptineſs; 
d ſometimes is caus d by immoderate 
Laughter. In the Iaſtant that the Ilick- 
up icizes 2 Perſon, pull his ring Finger 
aud it will go of, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. See Hart 
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Horſes, when the skin ſticks fo faſt to 
their Back and Ribs, that you cannor 
pull it from the Fleſh wirh your hand; 
Tis occation'd ſeveral ways, ſometimes 
by Poverty, or want of good ordering 
ſometimes by over-heating him with 
hard Riding, and careleſly letting him 
ſtand in the Wet or Rain : At other 
times it proceeds from corrupt and fil- 
thy Blood drying up the Fleſh, which 
wanting its natural Courſe, cauſes this 
ſhrinking of the skin together, that 
renders him thus indiſpoſed, , 25 to 
have a Gaunt, a ſhrivelled and! runk— 
up Belly to his Flanks, making his 
hair fare, and his Legs ſwell, with ma⸗ 
ny other Signs. 

There are various Medicines preſcrib- 
ed for this Diſeaſe to be us'd both in- 
wardly and outwardly ; the particular 
Receipts are, 1. After the Horſe is blood- 
ed, give him 3 or 4 Mornings together 
4 quart of New-M1ilk, with 2 Spoontuls 
of Honey, and 1 ounce of London-'Trea- 
cle; let his Food be warm Grains and 
Salt, or ſodden Barley, or ſweet Maſlies. 
2. Bleed him in the Neck-Vein, and get 
2 handfuls of Ce/andine; if it be in the 
Summer, the Leaves and Stalks will 
ſerve ; but it in Winter, take Leaves, 
Stalks, Roots and all, and chop them 
{mall ; then take an handtul of Morm- 
wood, with the fame quantity of RAem ; 
chop them likewiſe, and putting all in- 
to 3 quarts of Ale, or Beer, to be boiled 
to a quart; that done, ſtrain and ſqueeze 
the Leaves, and diſſolve 3 ounces of 
ſreacle in the Liquor, in order to give 
it him luke-warm ; Afterwards, for 2 
Weck together once a day, rub his Bo- 
dy all over with Oil and Beer, or But- 
ter and Beer, againſt the hair, and feed 
him with warm Maſhes of Malt and 
Water; for his Provender, let him have 
Barley ſodden till it begin to break, bus 
let it not be ſour. 3. Ocherwiſe take 
Aniſe- ſeed, Liquoriſh, Fennel ſced, Ba- 
berries, Elecam pane diy d, Fentgroek, aud 
Iirmeric, of each alike, made into fine 
Powder, whereot give him 2 Spoon- 
fuls, mixt in Ale, or Beer, 1 quart, with 
2 Spoonfuls of Sallet-Oi, 4 Mornings 
together; but the firſt, you are to give 
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to plume thereon till ſhe be well gorged ; 


HER 

not erab together: When your Hawk is 
clean {cowred and ſharp-ler, enter her tor 
the Game, by getting alive Hern, which 
tye to a Creance, orelieditable its Wings, 
that it cannot fly; then ſetting her on the 
Ground, un hond her, and let her her fly at 
the ern ; it ſhe ſcizes it, make in apace 
to her ſuccour, and let her plumeand take 

!ood thereon ; that done, rake the Heart 
and give it her on the Hawking-G'iove. 
Tipping up the Breaſt, and ſuffering hei 


atterwards hood her, take her on the 
bist, and let her tire on the Foot or Pi- 
nion of the Hern: Then let the Fal- 
coner caſt the Hern about his head, and 
Lure her to come, not throwing it out. 
put ttaying till ſhe come to ſeize it in 
his hand, and fo let her feed thereon. 


HER 

down, or give over the flight 
her a Tram-Hern or 2 more before yo, 
(ſhevs her another wild one: After. 
wards, fly her with the Quarry that is 
well enter d, and in good flying, which 
will make her, ſeeing the Quar- 
ly at her, take freſh Courage; and when 
hey have killed the Hern, reward them 
together. 

HERN-SHAW or HERNERY 
2 Place where Herns breed. | 

HERRING-FISHERY ; here 
are ſeveral names given to Herrin: ac 
cording as they are ordered; as, 1. Sea 
Sticks, being ſuch as are catch'd a! the 


i 118 


Fiſping-Seaſon, and are but once pick- 


3 pive 


ed: A Barrel will hold 6 or Soo, as they 


riſe in bigneſs, 8 Barrels to the Tun by 


the Law; 100 of Herrings is tobe 125, 


Having thus enter'd the Hawk, let Jooſe, a Laſt ro000; and we commonly reck- 
a Hern in ſome fair Field without aCre-ion 14 Barrels to the Laſt : There are 


ance, or without arming her; and when 


others that are reckon'd on ſhote, and 


ihe is up at areaſonable height, caſt off call d Repack'd Herrings; 17 Barrels of 


tic Hawk, and if ſhe bind withthe Hers, | 
and bring her down; make in apace to 


her help, thruſting the Herz's Bill into 
the Ground, and breaking her Wings 
ard Legs, that ſo the Hawkh may with 
the more pleaſure plume and foot, then 
reward her, c. 

Having thus enter'd her at a Tram- 
Hern, yeu may let her fly at the wild 
Hern, according to theſe Directions. 
When you have found one, get in as 
nigh as you canto her, going under the 
Wing with your Hawk which mult be 
a Gerfalcon, or a Jerkin, with a Hag- 
gard flight Falcon for the driver; thus 


Sca-Sticks will make from 12 to 14; 
Barrels of Repack'd ones: Now the 
manner of Repacking, is to take the 
Herrings out of their Pickle, waſhing 
them in their own Pickle, and ſo |a; 
them orderly in a freſh Barrel: Thee 
have no Salt put to them, but areclole- 
packed, and headed up by a ſworn Coo- 
per, with Pickle ; when the Barrel is 
half full, that is, with Brine, ſo ſtrong 
as an Herring will ſwim in it, 2. Sum 
mers are ſuch as the Dutch Chafers, or 
Divers catch, from Fane to the 15th 
of Fuly : Theſe are told away in Sea— 
Sticks to be ſpent preſently, in regard 


having their hoods looſe in a readinets 
as ſoon as the Hern is put up and got 
upon her Wings, throw off the driver, 
which makes in to her, and cauſes her 
to work into the Wind : Then let go 
the Hawk: that are to fly her: But when 
they have worked above the Hern, that 
they come thro! her, and by often do- 
ing it occafion her coming to Siege; 
make all the haſte you can to aſſiſt them 
by breakiug her Legs and Wings, and 
thruſting her Bill into the Ground : For 
this flight, you fl.ould always have a 
Dog trained up to the ſport, whoſe bu- 
{nets is to come in and kill the Hern: 
Eut in caſe the Hank fail to beat her | 


of their fatneſs; and will not endure 
Repacking ; and ſo go one withanother 
full and ſhotten ; but the Repacked Her. 
rings are ſorted, the full Herrings by 
themſelves. 3. The ſhotten and lick 
Herrings by themſelves, marking the 
Barrel diſtinctly. 4. Crux- Herrings, are 
ſuch as are caught after the 14 of Sf. 
tember: Theſe are cured with Salt up- 
on Salt, and are carefully ſorted out, a. 
full Herrings, and us'd in the Repack- 
ing as before mention'd. 5. Corred-!7er- 
rings, that ſerve to make Red- Herr!” 
and are ſuch as are taken in the L, 
Seas, from the end of Auguſt, to le 


middle of October, provided the) on 
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ke carried a ſhore within a week more 
or lels after their taking: Theſe are 
never gipped, but rowed in Salt, for 
the better preſerving of them, till they 
can be brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as 
arc kept to make Red Herrings, are waſh- 
ed in great Fats in freſh Water, before 
they are hanged up in the Herriug-Hangs, 
or Red-Herriag Houſes, 

As for the beſt manner of Salting Her- 
rings : When the Nets are haled on board. 
the Fiſh is taken out of them and put 
into the Marbacks, which ſtand on one 
fide of the Veſlel ; and when all the 
Nets have the Herrings taken out of them, 
1 fills the Gippers Basket: The Gippers 
cut their Throats, take out the Guts, 
and fling the full Herrings into 1 Basket, 
and the ſhotten into another: One Man 
takes the full Basket when they are Gipt, 
and carries them to the Rower-back, 
wherein there is Salt; 1 Boy rows and 
firs them up and down in the Salt; 
another Boy takes the row'd Herrings, 
and carries them in Baskets to the Pack- 
ers: 4 Men pack the Herrings into 1 


Barrel, and lay them f by 1 ſtraight 


and even: 1 Man, when the Barrel is 
tull, takes the tame from the Packer, 
ard it ſtands 1 day, or rather more, 
open, to ſettle, that the Salt may melt 
and diſſolve to Pickle ; atter that, he 
fas them up, and heads up the Barrel. 
The Pickle muſt be fo ſtrong, that an 
Herring may ſwim in it, and then it 
toes {0 pine and overcome tne Nature 
of the Herring, that it makes it ſtiſt and 
preſerves it; otherwiſe it will prevail 
over the ſtrength of the Pickle, and ſo 
the Herring decay. 

HEYRS, (in Husbandry) young 
Timber-Trees ufually left for Standards, 
i the felling of Woods or Coples. 

HICK UP, a motion contrary to 
Niture, caus'd by the Convuliion of 
the Mufcles ot the ventricle ; and pro- 
cds either from Fulnefs or Emptineſs; 
and ſometimes is caus dy immoderate 
Laughter. In the laſtant that the Ilick- 
up ſcizes a Perſon, pull his ring Finger 
aud it will go oft, 

; HERTFORDSHIRE. See Hart- 
jYehre, | 
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Horſes, when the skin ſticks ſo faſt to 
their Back and Ribs, that you cannor 
pull it from the Fleſh wirh your hand; 
Tis occation'd ſeveral ways, ſometimes 
by Poverty, or want of good ordering 
ſometimes by over-heating him with 
hard Riding, and careleſly letting him 
ſtand in the Wert or Rain : At other 
times it proceeds from corrupt and fi- 
thy Blood drying up the Fleſh, Which 
wanting its natural Courſe, cauſes this 
ſhrinking ot the skin together, that 
renders him thus indiſpoſed, ., 25 to 
have a Gaunt, a ſhrivelled and runk— 
up Belly to his Flanks, making his 
hair ſtare, and his Legs ſwell, with ma— 
ny other Signs. 

There are various Medicines preſerib— 
ed for this Diſeaſe to be us'd both in- 
wardly and outwardly ; the particular 
Receipts are, 1. After the Horſe is blood- 
ed, give him 3 or 4 Mornings together 
a quart of New-M1ilk, with 2 Spoontuls 
of Honey, and 1 ounce of Londou-[rea- 
cle; let his Food be warm Grains and 
Salt, or ſodden Barley, or ſweet Maſlies. 
2. Bleed him in the Neck-Vein, and get 
2 handfuls of Celandine; if it be in the 
Summer, the Leaves and Stalks will 
ſerve ; but it in Winter, take Leaves, 
Stalks, Roots and all, and chop them 
{mall ; then take an handtul of Hörm— 
wood, with the fame quantity of Ree ; 
chop them likewiſe, and putting all in- 
to 3 quarts of Ale, or Beer, to beboiled 
to a quart; that done, ſtrain and ſqueeze 
the Leaves, and diſlolve 3 ounces of 
ſreacle in the [.1quor, in order to give 
it him luke-warm ; Afterwards, for 2 
Weck together once a day, rub his Bo- 
dy all over with Oil and Beer, or But- 
ter and Beer, againſt the hair, and feed 
him with warm Maſhes of Malt and 
Water; for his Provender, let him have 
Barley ſodden till it begin to break, bus 
let it not be ſour. 3. Otherwite take 
Aniſe-feed, Liquoriſi, Fennel-ſced, Bay- 
berries, Elecam pane diy d, Fenugrecꝶ, aud 
Turmerich, of each aiike, made into fine 
Powder, whereot give him 2 Spoon- 
fuls, mixt in Ale, or Beer, 1 quart, with 
2 Spoonfuls of Sallet-Oi, 4 Mornings 
together; but the firſt, you are to give 
him 2 Spoonfuls of the Powder, and 
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the other 3 but 1; keep him warm, Mite Hipporras ; „ Take 2 quit: of 
and he will do vwell. Lisbon White- wine, a pound of 8. 
Hor ies are not only ſubject to 3 gar, an ounce ot Cinnamon, 2 Core 
Diliemper; but Black Cattel are alſol* of whole black Pepper, 1 ittle I f 
trou lcd voi b 'c 5 as Oxen that have]“ and a Lemon cut into 3 or 4 bo 
te.n ha: d Latoured, ef [pecia. ly in rainy | Let all intuſe for ſome time, a a Frey 
Weather : For the preventing of this wards paſs thro' a Straininy-b'r ; +2) 4 
Y vil, wi. n the Ox returns from La-{is to be hang'd up, ſo as a Ve; 
bour, iome ute to {prir kle him with [underneath _ receive the n [ 
Ve, ard of a picce of the fat o. aſBag being kept open by cke! me: 
Beall is n his Throat, Put in cache 2 Sticks: Strain out your 11: . 
has this Diſcale already; 1. Seeth Pi- or 4 times ſucceſſively. and in Cate i- 
leaves in Ale, and bathe him therewith daes not paſs freely, add Þalf a ( 
a: hot as ke can endure it; then ſudden- | Milk, Which will ſoon Produ © 06 | 
ly cha.e ard rub him with Oil and Wine ſured Effect: You may allo gf , 
mixed together; pluck and draw hi: |:cent of Musk and Amber, by wropping 
Skin on both his Sides, and looſen it f up a Grain of it beat with Suvn in Cor 
trom his Rivs ; 'tis proper to be done ton, which is to be ſtuck at the end ot 
in « hot ſunny Cay, that it may dry and the Straining- bag. 
fink therein. 2. Others anoint the Beaſt Red Hipporras is thus made: 15 
with a mixture of Olive lees, Wine and“ ving pour'd 2 quarts of good Ca 
Greate, atter he has been rubbed and]“ into an earthen Pan, take ha't adram 
Ckaicd. Laaly, ſome boil ho: Grains“ of Cinnamon, 2 grains of white Pep 
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in Ale, and ly bathe and rub him ttere-** per, a little long Pepper, half a {ma ] begt 
nh once a d ay, tor 2 Or 4 days toge- 1 blade of Mac C, and about a : eiltulot pou 
th er, giv "nm: > him bold V/orer ne Corjiander-ſcecd, all bruis' put; de. 
In Hu- au. Trees are hhewiſe ſaid]“ Then put into your Wine a por ind of und 
10 be Lille- leuud, hei the Bark ſticks Sugar, or ſomewhat more bent in a Pen, 
ton claſs, ” Mortar, and 6 {ſweet Almonds lite: 0f1 
HiGH-BEARING-COCHh, a], wiſe ſtampt, with half a Cats . ft 
Term ue d With 1 retpact to Fighting- ]“ Brandy: Let the whole infuſe an ho an 
Cocks, which ſigi ifies one that 15 larger [the Veſt @] being cover'd and clole ſtop: like 
han the Cock he fivhes with; as 2 Low- [hut it muſt be ſtirr'd a little from time leis 
Searing Colt, is One over-matched tor [ro time with a Spoon, to cauſe the n- be « 
5 Zar to diſſolve. At laſt you are to dt not 
IN, a Hebrew Meaſure, containing halt a Glaſs of Milk, and pal; your Hip- Car 
he A part of an Epha, or 1 Wine [pocias thro' the Straining-baj, a5 be Cro 
0 un ar id 2 Pin tz. tore. bon 
HIND, 933 Hunters) a Female HIP-SHOT, is when the llip-gone and 
Stog. {ocalle in he zu Vear of her Ape. [of a horſe is removed out of i'5 rin bot! 
IIIND CALF, » Male-hart, or a ſplace, and comes many ways ; 10: the 
ning of reist Yeat, She Fowrs in times by a wrenchor ſtroke of an forte, coe 
April and May. Her Feſh is ſofter ſometimes by a Slip, Strain, Sliding, or ng 
Than that c a hart, bur not 0 {avoury, Fallin; 7 ; the ſigns to know it, a” be n'! 
and is Creſt ter the ſame manner. It | will halt and go ndeling, and the tore me 
ie be road. it caught to be larced, dipt hip will fall lower than the other; ,. 0 
1a 2 Marinade or Pickle ; and molſtened the Fleſh, in proceſs of time, vi con. Le 
While it is roaſting ſume away: So that if you ſuffer | "my my 
HIP, the upper part of the Thigh, ſto run too long, it will never beretor- Cee 
alſo a berry the Fruit of the fgreatcr|ed to its former ſtate ; and indeed, the lor 
Bromble. See Hips, cure of this Maiady, at leaſt, is ſo u. Ip! 
HIPPO CH A S, a kind of artiſiciallcertain, that there is no very goo! P. 10 
Vine made of Wite-wine or Claret, ſe— {cription can be ſet down for it. ler 
| „cal 101ts of Spice, er. To prepare HIPS trained. See Strains. oh 
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To HITCH, to wriggle or move 
-rward by degrees; to knock the Legs 
n going, as 4 horſe may do. 

HITCHEL. See Hatchel. | 

lv ED ROSS or BEE GLUE, 
\ kind of Wax, which make at the 
-qu:h of their hive, to keep out the 

old. | 
"LOBBY, a little riß Nag; allo a 
vt of hawk, that preys upon Doves, 
Lacks, c. This hawk has a blucBeak, 
dat the Sear thereof and Legs are yel- 
hr; the Crinels, or little Feathers un— 
ter her Eye very black, the top of her 
dead between black and yeliow ; ſhe 
1% has 2 white Seams on her Neck : 
The Plumes under the Gorge, and a- 
kt the Brows are reddiſh, without 
bot, or drop; the Breaſt-Feathers for 
the moſt part brown, yet inter{peried 
with white ſpots ; her Back-traiu and 
Winos are black aloft, having no great 
res upon the Legs, unleis it be a tew 
beginning behind; the 3 Stretchers and 
Pounces are very large with reſpect to 
ter ſhort Legs; her Brail-Feathers are 
tintured between red and black; tne 
Pendant ones, or thoſe behind the Thigh, 
ora ruſty, ſmoaky hue. She is an hawk 
of the Lure, and not of the Fiſt, and is 
in high flyer, being in every reſpec 
lkethe Saker; but that ſhe is of a much 
leis he. This Bird of Prey may well 
te called the Daring Hobby 3 for ſhe is 
not only nimble and light of Wing, but 
res encounter Kites, Buzzards, or 
Crows, and will give ſouſe for ſouſe, 
dow for þlow, till ſometimes they Siege 
nd come tumbling down to the Ground 
both together: They are chiefly for 
tle Lark, which poor little Creature 
does ſo dread the tight of them, ſoar- 
nz in the Air over her, that ſhe will 
her chooſe to commit herſelf to the 
mercy of Men or Dogs, or be tramp- 
on by horſes, then venture intothe 
Lement where ſhe ſees her mortal Ene- 
Ny foaring—This Bird alſo makes ex- 
(:.ent ſport with Nets and Spanicls ; 
or when the Dogs range the Field to 
toft over them, the ſilly Birds appre- 
wnve of a Conſpiracy among the 
Hawks and Dogs, to their utter ruin, 


HOG 


dare not commit themſelves to their 
Wings, but think it {ater to lie cloſe 
to the Ground, and ſo are taken in the 
Nets : And this [port is call'd Darin 

HOCK. See Hum. 

HOE or HO W, a Husbandman's 
Tool made like a Cooper's Addz, to 
cut up Weeds in Gardens, Fields, &c. 
This Inſtrument is of great uſe, and 
ould be more employ'd in hacking and 
leering the ſeveral corners, crecks and 
patches of Land, in ſpare times of the 
Year; which would be no tnailadvan- 
tage thereto, 

H O G, a well known. dome ick 
Beaſt ; In many Northern Parts o Exg- 
land, it is allo taken tor a young Wea- 
ther-ſheep. In the choice of hogs or 
Swine, take {ſuch to biced on, as are of 
long large Bodies, deep ſided and bellied, 
that have a ſhort Note, thick Neck and 
Thighs, ſhort Legs, high Claws, aſliorr 
itrong Groin, and a thick Chine well 
ſet with ſtrong Briſtles, *Tis not ex- 
pedient to have too many Sows in 1 
vard; {or their encreaſe is ſo great, that 
tor want of Food, they'll not only de- 
vour whatever comes in their way, but 
eat one another. It the Sow mils the 
time of going to Boar that ſhe might 
have done in courſe, give her ſome 
parched Oats in a Pan in her Waſh, or 
the ſmall end of the Rennet- bag, which 
will make her quickly brim or take Boar. 
As tor the Pigs you delign to rear, af- 
ter you have pick'd out the belt for 


png the Fowl, and the Hobby ſoars 


Boars and Sows, the Males are to be 
gelt, and the Females ſpay'd : "The ſpay d 
Gelts, (as they arc terined) are counted 
molt profitable, by reaſon 6! the great 
quantity of Fat they kave upon their 
Inwards more than other hogs; young 
SHhoots, Which are Swine of about 3 
quarters of a Year old, are b«ft for Pork, 
and thoſe of a Year or a Year and a 
half old for Pacon. The proper Age 
for a Sow to bring forth Pigs, is from 
I Yearto 7 Years old, and the beitPiys 
tor rearing, are thoſe that are pigged in 
the Spring: The moſt advantageous 
Method in taking care of Swine, is to 
feed them ſo as to keep them in a good 
middling plight, till you would have 


hem fatten'd ; for if you Izep them 
09 
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too fat, it will indanger their health, 
and too lean will 0 6 them too ra- 
venous. It is alſo adviſcable to give 
them ſuch Swill as you have at hand e- 
very Morning and Evening, to make 
them come home to their Coats; the 
reſt of the Day let them graze, and get 
what Food they can; only when Corn 
15 upon the Ground, care mult be had 
to keep them within bounds, Moiſt 
ſedgy Grounds are good for Swine, the 
Roots whereof they will eat; as alſo all 


Acorns, ec. with which if you have 
plenty enough to fat them, their Fleſh 
vil prove much betttr and ſweeter than 
if tatten'd in a Stye, However, in or- 
dering them in Styes, the Owners ob- 
ſerve to give them Meat often, but lit- 
tle at a time, that it may be always freſh, 


engender'd by the cating of rotten | 
Garbage or Carrion, rank Grass, where. Hi 
in is much Hemlock, cc. |: \ 
Cure; firſt, Jet the Beaſts blood une: 
the Tail, as alſo under the Ears, and ud. 
miniſter the following drink; „ Take 
* Angelica, Rue, Staver-wort, or Hos:. 
forts of Haws, Hips, Sloes, Crabs, Maſt, “ madder and May-weed, of each 1 

| handful; ſhred them very ſmall, 84 
„ boil them thro'ly in a pint of Mi; 
when tis cool enough, add a p-nnp. 
« worth of Sallet- Oil, and the fins 


c 
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_nfore particularly, 1. For the Gy... ent. 
hogs, the figns of which are . 
down the head, and carrying jt 
ide, moiſt Eyes and loſs ot App-tire 
It proceeds from Corruption of h. 


4 Henn - 
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For the 


quantity of Treacle. This is an . 


proved Receipt, and ſeldom found tg « 


fail. 


See Garget. 2. For the Meazles: 


likewiſe to afford them as much Water | The ſign of this Diſeaſe is, if you per. fer 


as they'll drink, and to keep them very 
clean; which will much forward their 
tatt ning, and mend the taſte of their 
Fleſh : But where the Husbandmen live 
remote from Wood, or in caſe the Year 
does not hit tor Acorns or Malt, they 
commonly fatten them altogether with 
Peaſe, if cheap, if dear, with the Meal 
of Barley, Rye, or Offal Corn, accord- 
ing as they are cheapeſt, which they 
mix with Water, Whay, or skimm'd 
Milk: Thus they ſupply them till grown 
far, which will be in about a Month's 
time; and then they feed them only 
with Peaſe a little before they kill them. 
And farther, *tis requiſite that every 
Stye have a Yard well paved with Stone, 
(it it can be had) tor, the hog to go out 
and eaſe himſelf there, that he may keep 
his Lodging the cleaner, and take in 
freſh Air. 


| ceive under the Hogs-tongue {mall black 
Bliſters, or that he cannot ſtand on his 
hiad-legs, or that his Briſtles, when pu- 
led out, are bloody; “ give your e 
in his Waſh an ounce of crude Am. 
** mony powder'd, and keep him inthe 


. 


| 


tone into their Milk, for that purpof; 
and which they ſay is an extraordinary 


As for the Diſtempers that hogs are 
ſubject to; they ſoon ſhew their 1lineſs 


when indiſpos'd, by the hanging down 


of their Ears, their dull heavy Looks, 
and the loſs of their Appetite, which 
chey never recover till they be well a- 
gain. If you are to buy hogs, and ſuſ- 
pect their healthinets, draw a handful 
of Briſtles againſt the Grain of the hair; 
whercupon if the Roots be white and 
clean, the hog is ſound, but if they be 
bloody or ſpotted, he is tick, But 


« Stye, 3 or 4 hours after; repeat ti 
till he be cured. Some put Brim- 


Medicine; and that if you give a ſound 
hog an ounce of crude Antimony, it 
will make him fat above a PFortnight 
ſooner than another hog that has t! 
ſame Meat; the Doſe being half adram 
at a time. 3. If hogs get a Sweling 
on the ſide of their Throat by eatin 
Acorns, lance the Part aggrieved, anon! 
it with hogs-lard, and it will quick 
be well. For other Particulars ; ber 
Sow. 

HO G S-DUNG, next to that 0 
Sheep, is to be look'd upon as ore 0: 
the fatteſt and moſt benificial of all ſotts, 
1 Load of which will go as far a5 20 
other Soil. Tis very rich both tot 
Corn and Graſs, eſpecially the latter, and 
for any kind of Land; but the beſt a 
all Dungs for Trees; fo that many Hu 
bandmen prefer it before molt of the! 
ordinary ſorts of Manure, and take 
particular care of their Hogs- coats, c. 


in in all the Straw, Beans, wie, 
Inte 


HOL 
nts, Weeds, &c. before they are full 
ede, Fern and other Trumpery; by 
ich means ſome have encreas'd their 
* o far, that 60 or 80 Load of 
no have been rais'd in a Year out of 
i Hog-coat. 
900.140 k. a vermine alſo call'd 
raod-lice. They are of a very deter- 
we and cranling Quaity, which is ws 
5/4 ro proceed from a Nitrous Salt, 
duc d by their Food. They open ob- 
actions of the moſt minute Paſſages, 
by that means are efficacious in diſ- 
ders of the Reins, Kidneys, and Li- 
x, and therefore good for the Jaun- 
de in Men, and Yellows in horſes, 
hey are alſo good in the affections of 
ic Nerves, and ſingularly effectual in 
2opers, Vertigoes, exc. In horſes, 
key are very beneficial in ſeveral diſor- 
es in the Eyes; and prevent Blindneſs, 
where there is any appearance of a Gutta 
benz. There needs no other prepara- 
tion of them, than ſtamping them in 
Mortar and making them into Balls 
and Flowers. 
I HO G-STEER, (among Hunters) 
2 wild Boar 3 years old. 
HOGGET or HOGREL, a young 
Sheep of the 2d Year, 
HOGSHEAD, a Meaſure or veſ- 
{| of Wine or Oil, containing the 4th 
rt of a Tun or 63 Gallons; 2 ot theſe 
Hogsſheads make a Pipe or Butt. 
HOG S-PUDDINGS, Grate a 
hogs-liver, chop the Tougue and ſome 
of the Lights, all having been firſt boil'd 
tender, and put to it half a peck of gra- 
ted Bread, 9 Eggs, leaving out 4 of the 
whites, and 3 pound of Suet finely 
ſired, 3 pound of Currants, Cinnamon, 
blaze, Nutmeg, Salt and Sugar : Wet 
tie Skins with the top of the Liquor 
the Meat was boiled in ; but do not 
make them too limber, and fill them. 
HOLLOW-ROOT, (in Latin Ra- 
dx Cava) a Plant of which the chief 
ae, 1. The Hollow- Root, that riſes the 
end of March, with green Leaves, and 
2 Or 3 ſhort necked Stalks from a- 
mong them to the middle; where the 
Flowers put forth one above another, 
on long and hollow Stalks. The Root 
big and round, yellowiſh brown on 


H OL 


the outſide, but more yellow within, 


and hollow underneath. 2. The bluſh- 
coloured Hollow-Root every way like the 
other, only the Flowers are of a light 


in the end of March, flower in April, 
and are under ground again in May; the 
Roots loſe their Fibres, and may be 
kept out of the Ground 2 or 3 Months; 
they are great Increaſers even in any 
Soil, but like Sandy beſt, it not expo- 
{ed too much to the Sun. 
HOLLY-TREE, (in Latin Agri- 
folium) a Shrub that is preferable to all 
our home-bred Ever-greens, for Uſe, 
Defence, or Ornament, and mocks at 
the rude Aſſaults of the Weather, Beaſts, 
or hedge-breakers : It is of 2 forts, the 
prickly and ſmoother Leaved, or Free- 
Holly, which Cattel would fain crop 
when tender. There is alſo a ſort that 
bears Hrzte-berries, and is Golden Varie- 
gated, which may be affected by Art, 
viz. Sowing the Seeds, and planting 
in Gravelly Soil, mixt with Stone or 
Chalk, and preſſing it hard down, for 
'tis certain that they return to their 
native Colour when ſown in richer 
Mould. Holly is to be raiſed of the 
Berries when ready to drop; firſt waſh 
theſe from their Mucilage, bruiſe them 
a little, and then dry them with a Cloth, 
or bury them as the Yew and Hips ; 
which the Foreſter is to take notice of 
as no common Secret. Remove them 
the 3d or 4th Year : But it you plant 
Sets, of which the Woods furniſh e- 
nough, place them Northwards like 
Quick, cut into ſquare kedges, it be- 
comes impenetrable, and thrives in the 
hotteſt and coldeſt Places. Stick them 
into the Ground in a moiſt Seaſon, 
Spring, or early Autumn, eſpecially the 
Spring : If hot and ſcorching, ſhade 
them till they ſprout of themſelves; 
and in ſharp Weather or Eaſtern Winds, 
cover them with dry Straw ; it any 
Plant ſeem to periſh cut it cloſe, and 
you'll ſoon ſee it revive. The bigger 
the Sets are, the better: Time muſt 
bring this Tree to perfection; but 'tis 
ſuppoſed that frequent ſtirring the 
Mould about its Roots, may double its 


Growth. It abhors Dunging. This 
may 


| 
U 


Red, or a deep Bluſh : They come up 


HOM 


may be eſſected, by planting it with 


the Quick, letting every 5th or 6:h Set 
be an holly; and as they ſpread, make 

way for them, by extirpa' ing the White- 
thora. They may alto be taiſed by lay-j 
ing along veil rooted Sets, a yard 4 
wore in length; and ſtripping ik the 
Leaves and Branches; then cover'd with! 
a . depth of Farth, they ll ſend! 
forth vaſt quantities of Suckers, Which 
ſuddenly ad Vance into an hedge. The! | 
Timber is the whiteſt of all hard Woods, „ 
and therefore uſed by the Inlayer: It} 
is alſo proper for all ſturdy Uſes; the 
Mili- wright, Turner, and Engraver, 

refer it to all others. It makes the 
8 eſt Handles and Stocks for Tools, 
Flails, Carters-whips, Bowls, Shivers, 
and Pins for Blocks. It is excellent for 
Door bars and Bolts, hinges 
and of the Bark we make Bird-lime., 
See Bird-line. The upper Leaves of, 
this Shrub dry'd to a fine Powder, and 
drank in White-wine, is of great Eſfica- 
cy againſt the Stone, and cures Fluxes. 


A don en of the ripe Berries being al- 
lowed, purge Phlegm without danger 1] 


| 
And a Xythogalum, or a Mixture of; 


Milk and Beer, with ſome of the point- 
el [caves boiled in it, aſſwages the 
Colick when nothing elſe has prevaii'd, 

It is a moſt excellent Tree for ma— 
king F.ſpaliers : For that end great care 

mult be taken to get young thriving 
Planis of 2 fizes; the largeſt a foot and 
a half high, and planted about 2 foot 
2ſunder ; the leſſer, of 9 Inches or a 
foot high, to be {et between the larger 
ze, as before; and if thele be caretul- 
ly tended, water d, and clipt, and the 
borders lightly * noed every Year, 
they'!] foot away very faſt, eſpecially 
after they arrive to be 4 07 5 foot high. 

H OL M, a kind of Oax-tree : In 
old Records, an Hill, Iſland. or fenny 
Ground, encompals'd with little Brooks; 
When ce Fla: Lotw s, All. Holus, and Steep- 
Lolims in the River Severn, 

HOLT, a ima!l Wood or Grove; 
whence the Street cail'd Holhork in Lon- 
don had its Name. 

HOME, Houſe or Place of Ahoad. 

HOMFT-STALL, a Manſon houſe 
or 


| warm into Pots by it ſelf, this bein 


the preſent making of Mead, ec. that 


Fire, ſtir it often: 


or Preſs; lay on the Cover, and pres 


Scat in the Couatry. out the Liquor {as long as any Wat 


HON 


HOMER, or OMER, (among +1 to 
Hebrews) a 2 fold Meaſure, ene 
the other dry; the former con! 1 . 
P ints and a half, and the other 14 
e's. 

2885 a fine ſort of Whet. 
to ſet a Razor or Pen-knite To 13 00 
a yellowiſh Colour, being Ho!'ly.4yo,, 
| chang d into Stone, by lying in Wag 
tor a certain ſeaſon ; of thele there ++, 
ſome (ris faid) in Oxford/hire that u. 
ve ſo petrify'd in a very ſhort time, 

HONEY and W AX, are or 
after the following manner. The 1 
ney which firſt flows of it ſeit is cal 
rgin-honey, as is allo that which ft 
from the firſt Year's Swarm, Thi: {x 
the beſt and fineſt honey, being mae 
Chryſtalline and of a more G&cic;; 
te than that which is ſqueezed o: 
of the Combs; and ſo may be kept! 10 
particular Uſes, or to make the atet 
Mead. When your Combs hae run 
out as much as they will, pur it u» 
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fineſt honey, as has been now but fi 
ed ; and it will tor 2 or 3 days tins, 
work up a Scum of coarſe Way, Do 
and other Stuff, which mutt be take 
off, The other honey being the cor. 
ſer ſort, you are to get from the om 

by preſſing them; which you may like 
wiſe pot, except what is de ligu'd tor 


done, put what remains into a hair 8 
and waſh it in a Trough or other 
{c], in order to make Mead or Met * 
lin; when the Sweetneſs is all we el 
out, cruſh it dry, and tye up the Þ 
for Wax, which may be prepar d 
foros to this Method. 

Set the Wix and Droſs over ta: 
Fire in a Kettle, or other convenient 
Veſſel, and pour in ſo much Wis 
will make the Wax ſwim, that it mf 
boil without burning, and for thi: ret 
fon whiic it is gently boiling on tte 
When 'tis through! 
melted, remove it from the Fire, an! 
preſently pour it out of the Kettle .. 
co a ſtrainer of fine chin Linen, or 0! 
rwiſted hair ready placed upon a Scre!! 


comes, 


HON 


eames) into A Kettle of cold Water, 
dar firſt wet both the Bag and the Preſs, 
w leep the Wax from Sticking ; where- 
don at firſt iflues out moſt Water, 
- the middle moſt Wax, and at lan 
mot Droſs. 2. The Wax growing 
lud make it up into Balls, and ſquec:e 
du the Water with your hand ; then 
real all the Balls into Crums, and in 


HON 


between hot and cold, between dry 
and moitt : It is good for eins ard Dif- 
eaſes ; if one dram thereof be given 
for a Doſe in White-wine, it will pro- 
voke Urine, and help Stitches, or pains 
in the Loins, as alto the coid Gour, 
and all other Maladies proceeving rom 
Cold: And farther, being the ground 
of all Cere-cloths and Salves, it mol- 


\ kittle or Skillet ſet them on a gentle 


ind kim it with a Spoon wet in cold; 
Witer ; as ſoon as it is melted and, 
cummed clean, take it off, and pour 
into a Pan or Mould, having firſt be- 
fmear'd the bottom and fide with ho- 
ney, the Wax being lo coo] as to run 
tro. a Linen ſtrainer. When you 
me near the bottom pour it off gent- 
V, till you ſee the Drols appear, Which 
rain into ſome other Vetl.l by it ſelf; 
ind when 'tis cold, try it again; or 
eie pare away the bottom, and 
keep it for Uſe. 3. While the Wax 
b in the Pan or Mould, if there be 
my Froth remaining on the top, blow 
together at one ſide, and shim it oft 
genily with a wet Spoon: Aiterthat, 
do not ſet the Cake abroad, where It 
may cool too haſlily, but put it in a 
warm Room not far from the Fire; 


and if it be a large Cake, cover it 
doſe to keep the top from cooling till 


lifies the Sinews. 11pens and reſolves 


Fire, While the Wax is melting, ſlir Ulcers, cc. the quantity of a Pea ta- 


ken by Nurſes diflolves Milk that is 
Curdled in the Breaſt : Its Oil is of 
admirable efficacy to cure Wounds b: 
they ever lo large or deep if finched 
up before) in 10 or 12 days at the moſt; 
and heals fmall Wounds in 3 or 4 
days, only by anovinting the Sore 
therewith : Laſtly, a Cloth dipt in 
Wax ſtays the ſhedding of hair either 
on the Head or Face, by rubbing it 
on the Part. 

Honey is little inferiour, either as to 
its benefit or uſctulneſs, tor 'tis of ſub— 
til parts, and fo plerces as Oil, eaſily 
;paſling thro' the Pores of the Body : 
It has a peculiar quality to cleanſe, and 
ſome ſharpnefs withil ; and by that 
mcans opens Obſtructions, and clears 
the Breaſt and Lungs or Humours 
which fall from rhe head; it lootens 
the Belly, purges the foulneſs of the 


Body, and promotes the free paflage 


tteinward heat be allay d; let the Cake | of Urine; it nouriſhes very much, and 


khole Maſs be cold: If it ſtick, a 
lte warming of the Veſſel or Mould 
vill looſen ir, ſo as it may immedi- 
nc flip out. The properties of 
good Wax are, that it is yellow, ſwect- 
lcented, tat, faſt or cloie, light or 
Pure, and void of any other Matter, 
Its always a ready-Money Commo— 
City, eſpecially Engliſh Wax, which is 


land ſo without removing It till the | breeds good Blood; it prolongs Lite, 


and keeps all things uncorrup.ed that 
are put into it; upon which account 
. uſually temper ſuch Medi- 
cines With it, as they would have pre- 
ſerv'd for a conſidsrable time: I'is 
alſo good for Perſons, that have cat 
Muſhrooms or drank Poppy-water ; 
| tis a principal Ingredient in the great 
Antidotes of Treacle and Vithridate, 


much better than Foreign, and com- 
monly fold for about 5 or 6 Pounds 
Hundred; it being of extraordinary 
vice both in Phytick and Surgery, 
belldes the uſe that is made of it for 
Lights, the clearneſs and ſweetneſs of 
Wch makes it preferr'd before all o- 
ther ſorts. As to its Phyſical and Chi- 


aud is effectual againſt the Pleuritic, 
| bthifick, and other Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs. But for any Diſtemper 'tis 
much better to be taken clartty'd than 
raw ; It being thereby render'd more 
nourifhing, lighter of D'gcſiion, but 
leſs loolening, leſs ſharp, Sc. 
HONEY-CHARGE RED, is 


Miigical Virtues, tis reckon'd a mean 


ſo effectual, not ouly for Strains or 
Wrenchces, 


ma” 
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Wrenches, but to ripen 'Swellings, to 
relieve decay'd and ſwell'd Legs, to 
reſtore tir'4 and jaded Horſes, exc. 
that there is ſcarce any Remedy ſo 
Univerſal ; which may be prepar'd at- 
ter the following manner: „ Take 
« of Sheeps-ſuet melted, a pound and 
« a halt; the Greaſe of a Capon, Hog 
or Horſe, a pound; of Oil drawn 
« from the Bones of an Ox or Sheep, 
« Or if neither of theſe can be had, 
« Line-ſeed Oil or Oil Olive, half a 
pound, Claret of a thick Body and 
deep Colour, 2 quarts; black Pitch 
and Burgundy-pitch, of each a pound; 
Oil of Bay, 4 ounces; common 
Turpentine, a pound ; Cinnabar 
powder'd, 4 ounces ; common Ho- 
ney, a pound and a halt, powder 
of Cummin-ſeed, 4 ounces; good 
Brandy, half a pint ; fine Oriental 
Bole in powder, 3 pounds ; and a 
{ufficient quantity ot Wheat-flour, 
to thicken the whole Mixture. Ha- 
ving put the Suet, Greaſe, Oil of 
Sheep-bones and Claret into a Kettle; 
boil them at firſt over a gentle Fire, 
encreaſing the heat by degrees, and 


«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
cc 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 


ſtirring them from time to time, till | 


part of the Wine be conſum'd, that 1s 
about 2 hours ; then flip in both the 
ſorts of Pitch, and after they are dil- 
ſolv'd, the Oil of Bay: Remove the 
Veſſel from the Fire, put in the Tur- 
pentine and Cinnabar, and mingle them 
with the reſt a «quarter of an hour. 
When this compound is half cold, add 
the honey and afterwards the Cum- 
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but upon a diſcuſſive Indication 
1s not proper to be done: When you 
have occaſion to make ule of it 1, 
a horſe's Foot, you muſt pour jt in 
boiling hot. | 

HONEY-CHARGE WhHITr 
an excellent Remedy for ſevera] Di. 
ſtempers in horſes, wiz. Pains, U. 
cers, Rats-tails, Mules, Clefts,Scratchec 
hoot ſeparated from the Crone, 
Halter-caſt, exc. The Method of com. 
pounding this Medicine is as follow: 
'* Boil 18 large Lily-Roots chopt, in 
2 Gallons of Beer, or rather in Bar 
* ley-water or Whay ; When ts 
Roots begin to grow ſoft, and 
cleave under your Finger, add the 
Leaves of common Mallows and 
Marſh-Mallows freed from thei 
Stalks, of each 10 handfuls, or to; 
want of the latter, double the quan- 
ty of the other; continue boiling ti! 
the Roots and Herbs be reduc'd to 1 
Maſh; pouring in Beer, Barley-us. 
ter or Whay, from time to time, 
to ſupply what is conſum'd ; that 
done, ſtrain the Math thro” a Hair 
ſieve turned up-ſide down, and 
* throwing away the grols Subſtance, 
boil the Straining for ſome time 
with Tallow and Butter, of each: 
pound, ſtirring all the while: Then 
take off the »Veſle] from the Fire, 
and as ſoon as you perceive that tl: 
Boiling is perfectly ceaſed, add Ho- 
ney and common Turpentine, c 
each a pound, and incorporate then 
with the reſt of the Ingredients ; 


z that 


min- ſeed, continuing to ſtir as before; 
that done, 
Powder; and as ſoon as the whole is 
almoſt cold, pour in the Brandy, ſtit— 
ring till it be perfectiy mixt: Laſtly, 
thicken in with Wheat-meal, almoſt 
to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, 
and continue ſtirring till it be cold. 
If this Charge be well prepar'd, it will 
keep a Year or 2: During the heat 
of Summer, you may apply it cold ; 
but in cold Weather, you are to melt 
it. If you deſign to ripen a Swelling, 
add Turpentine and Pitch, and appl) 


all as hot as the Horſe can endure it. 


thickening the whole Mixture wich 


likewiſe add the Bole in | 


a ſufficient quantity of Wheat-tflo!, 
when it begins to grow luke-Warm; 
tho'the Medicine might be made more 
effectual, by boiling the Maſh at firſtto 
ſuch a conſiſtency as does not need ny 
Meal. to thicken it. It retains its Vit 
tue longeſt when well cover'd; and 
tho' the upper part appear mouldy, ye 
It may be very good near the bottom; 
if the moiſture wete well evaporated 
in the bolling, 'twill keep 2 Months 
a dry Place; if it be too thick, 300 


may add a little Beer when you ule: 
It chers be occaſion to prepare ''? 
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„e Honey-charge, when Lily-roots 
* of feafon, inſtead of hem, 
you may add a pound and a quarter of 
the Powder ot Lin-ſeed to the reſt 
of the Ingredients, while they are luke- 
warm, before the Flour is put in. 
Itis to be apply'd cold with Flax to 
the ſore Part, the Hair being firſt tha- 
ved away, after the manner of a Poul- 
tis, and the application to be renew'd 
once à day, till the Sores are dry d up, 
king eare to wipe off the Matter, 
and to keep the Hair ſhort; for it is 
apt to grow very faſt during the uſe 
of this Charge, which ſhould be bound 
on with broad Liſts of Cloth in form 
of an Fxpulſive Bandage. 2. Inſtead 
thereof Farriers often ule another Re- 
medy, call'd the 1hite Plaiſter, which 
ſerves in ſome meaſure to temper the 
ſharp Humours, but does not allay the 
Swelling: TIs prepar'd thus; © Boll 
„half a pound of honey, with a 
« Litron of fine Wheat-fluur and a 
« pint of Milk; ſtirring all gently o- 
« ver a flow Fire, till they begin to 
« incorporate and grow thick: Then 
add 4 ounces of common Turpen— 
« tine with 2 ounces of Oil Olive, 
« continue boiling and ſtirring tor ſome 
time, and apply it as you do the Ho- 
ney-charge. This is a cheap Remedy, 
and not altogether ineffectual, when 
he Sores are {mall and not invet crate. 
HONEY-COMB APPLE, a 
fair Apple, ſo call'd in ſome Places, 
which being mixt with other Fruit 
makes excellent Cider, 
HONEY-DEWS or MILDEWS, 
being quite different from Blaſtings, 
are caus'd by the condenſing of a fat 
and moiſt Exhalation, in a hot and 
dry. Summer, from Plants and Bloſ- 
ſoms, as alſo from the Earth; which 
by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the 
Ar in the night, or in the upper clear 
Region of the Air, is thicken d into 
a fat glewy matter, and falls to the 
Earth again; part whereof reits upon 
Vak-leaves, and ſome other Trees, 
Whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and do not 
elily admit the moiſture into them: 
This Yoney-Dew, as it becomes the 
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principal Food for the induſtrious 
3ees, 10 the other parts of it that lye 
on the ears and ſtalks of Wheat beſpot 
the ſtalks with a different Colour from 
the natural; and being of a clammy 
ſubſtance, do ſo bind up the young, 
tender, and clole cars of the Wheat, 
by the heat of the Sun, that it pre- 
vents the growth and compleating 
of the pertect Grain therein; but a 
ſhower of Rain ſucceeding preſently 
after the fall thereof, or the Wiad 
blowing ſtifly, are the only natural Re- 
medies againſt it. 

The practice of ſome, atter the 
falling of Mildews, and before Sun-ri- 
ſing, has been for two Men to go at a 
diſtance into the Furrows, holding a 
Cord ſtretched ſtraight between them, 
and carrying it ſo as that it may ſhake 
off the dew from the tops of the 
Corn, before the heat of the Sun has 
thicken'd it. The ſowing of Wheat 
in open Grounds, but more eſpecial— 
ly eaily, is the beſt Remedy againit 
this Inconvenience; and tor hops 
which are much annoyed thereby, 'tis 
a proper means to ſhake the Poles in 
the morning, or to have an Engine to 
caſt Water like Rain on them, which 
will wath the Mildew off, See Blaft- 
ings and Mildews. 

HONEY-SUCKLE, the ſweet 
ſmelling flower of a Shrub call'd Wood- 
bind; Ot this Plant there are two 
forts; 1. That called the double one, 
which is very common, produces a 
multitude of ſweet Flowers, growing 
in 5 or 6 ſtories one above another, 
with round green Leaves, circling the 
{talks between every round of flow- 
ers. The red Italian Honey-Suckle, 
that grows ſomewhat like the wild 
kind, but has redder Branches, and 
ſpreads very much: The flowers are 
longer, and better formed than thoſe 
of the other; being of a fine red co- 
lour before they are fully blown, but 
afterwards more yellow about the 
ends, and of a ſweet ſcent: The firſt 
kind flowers in May, and the end of 


June: There is nothing more any 
encreaſed than they; tor every branc 


of 
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of cither of them will take root if it not round, but broad 


does but touch the ground, much more 
if laid artificially therein; the chief 
uſe of them, is to cover Arbouts, and 
adorn the Walls of J louſes. 
HOODING a Hawk; when you 


2 nights, and handling her frequently 
and genily about the Head; When 


the hood, unſcel her in an Evening 
by Candlelight; continuing to handle, 
hood and unhood her, as before, till 
at Jail the takes no offence, but will 
patiently endure handling: After un- 
ſechng, anoint with your Finger and 
Sputle, the place where the Secling- 
thread was drawn thro'; then houd 
her, and hold her on your Fiſt all 
night: As ſoon as lhe is well re— 
claim d, let her fit upon a Perch; but 
every night keep her on the Fiſt 3 or 
4 hours, ltroaking, hooding, and un- 
hooding, ec. And thus you may do 
in the day-time, when the hath learn- 
ed to iced eagerly and without fear. 
HOOHF of a Hor/e, is all the horn 
that appears when his Foot is ſet to 
the Ground: he hoof ſhould be of 
a Figure very near round, and not 
longilh, eſpecially toward the heel, 
for long fect are worth nothing. The 
horn of the hoot ſhould be ſolid, 
tough, high, ſmooth, without any 
Ci:cles; foulnewhat thining, and of a 
dark Colour; for the white 1s com- 
monly brit'tie ; which may be known 
by many pleces being broke trom the 
horn round the Foot: To be excel- 
lent, the horn ſhould be of the colour 
of a Deer's hoot, and the whole Foot 
round, but a little larger below than 
above. The hoofs of | 
ther Perfect or linperſect; the former, 


but now deſcribed, is fo diſpoſed, that 


the horſe may tread more on the Toe 
than the Heel, being alio upright and 
ſomewhat hollow on the mſide. 
As for tie {mperiect hoof, it is that 
which wants any of the arore-mentt- 


on'd Qualitie: ; particularly, if it be 


. horſe 
heels, and, 
be Fiat-hoofed; neither will he Carty 
| | a Shooe long, or travel far, by: 005 
have ſceled her, fir her wich a large ſurbate; | 


eaſie hood, which is to be taken off the heels than on the "Toes, be 
- ! , — 
and put on very oiten, watching her 80 low on the Paſterns; ſo that 


to falſe Quarters, Gravelling, Sc. 1 
you perceive {he has no averſion to 


2 Horſe are ei 


1 
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and ſpreading 


Quarters, that 
for the moſt part has narrgy 


in proce!s of time, WW: 


out of the Sides and 


and by treading more upon 
Will 
his 
Feet thro' Weaknels, become {ule 
Others are rugged or brittle-hoofcd: 
When the hoot is not ſmooth, but fal 
of Circles like Rams-horns, tis not 
only unſeemly to the Eye, but even 
a Sign that the Foot is in no good tem- 
per, but too hot and dry. 3. Some 
hoofs are long, which cauſe the horſe 
to tread all upon the heels, to go low 
in the Paſterns, and by that means to 
breed Wind-galls. 4. There are {one 
crooked hoots, broad on the outfds 
and narrow on the inſide, whereby 
the horſe is ſplay-footed; This will ob- 
lige him to tread more inward than 
outward, and to go ſo cloſe with hi 
zoints together, that he cannot well 
travel without interfering, or perhaps 
ſtriking one Leg ſo hard againſt the 
other, as to become lame; but if it 
be broad within and narrow without, 
that is not hurtful, yet it will occalion 
the horſe's gravelling more on the 
outſide than the infide. 5. Other 
have flat hoofs, and not hollow with-. 
in, which give riſe to the Inconveni— 
encies above-ſpecify'd in the firſt fort 
of imperfect hoof; but if it be over- 
nollow, it will dry the faſter, and 


make him Hooſ-bound, ſince the over- 


hollow hoof, is a ſtraight narrow one, 
and grows upright; for tho' the horle 
treads upright, and not on his hee, 
yet ſuch kind of hoofs will dry over— 
falt, if not continually flopp'd. 6. 
When the Fruſh is broad, the heels 
will he weak, and fo ſoft, that you 
may almoſt bend them together; and 
then he'll never tread boldly on the 
Stones or hard Ground. 7. Some 
have narrow heels, and they are ten- 


der; ſo that at laſt the horſe will grow 
to be Hoof-vound, See Shoomg. . 
| HOU F. 
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HOOF-BONEY, around boney 
celling like Paris-bale, which grows 
non the very top or elbow of an 
worſe's hoof, and comes ever of ſome 
jripe or bruiſe, or by bruifing himſelf 
u his Stall; when offering to ſtrike at 
; horſe that ſtands next him, he ſtrikes 
unt the Bar that divides them. The 
ire is firſt to digeſt the Swelling e1- 
der with “ rotten Litter, or Hay 
: boil'd in old Urine, or elſe with a 
plaiſter of Wine-lees and Wheat- 
four boil'd together, to ripen and 
ung it to Suppuration, or elſe to diſ- 
ire the Tumour; but if it come to 
head, lance it in the loweſt part of 
de loftneſs, with a thin hot Iron, to let 
ut the matter; Then tent it with 
Turpentine, Deer-ſuet, and Wax, 
f eachalike, melted together; laying 


"ld the Tent till it be perfectly well. 
HOOF-BOUND, is a ſhrinking 
of an Horſe's hoof on the top, and 
t the heel, which makes the skin 
ne above the hoof, and ſo grow over 
e ſame. It befals a Horſe divers 
1ys; either by keeping him too dry 
| the Stable, by ſtraight Shooing, or 
7 ſome unnatural heat after Foun- 
ing: The ſigns of it are, he will 
t much, his hoofs will be hot ; and 
you knock them with an hammer, 
ey ſound hollow, like an empty 
tle: If they are not both Hoof- 
und, you may know which is the 
ered Foot, by the ſmallneſs there- 
„The cure is, firſt to pull off the 
es, and ſhoe him up again with half- 
oon and Lunet-ſhoes; then eaſe the 
atters of the hoofs, on both ſides 
the Feet, with your Drawing-iron 
Rape, from the Coronet down to 
eend or bottom of the hoofs, ſo 
til you perceive, as it were a 
come forth; if you make 2 ra- 
will be the better, and enlarge 
e hoofs the more; That done, 
Ke a pound of Turpentine, with 
Wax, Sheep and Deer: ſuet, of each 
aa pound; Tar and Sallet-oil, 
„each half a pint; melt all but 
e Twpentine together; and when 


ſlaiſter of the ſame Salve over it, to 
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you are ready to take it up, put iti 
your Turpentine, and flir it well to- 
gether till it be cold; with which a- 
noint his hoofs next the hair about 
the Coronet once a day, and ride him 
alſo once every day upon ſoft Ground 
for a month; Afterwards take off his 
halft-moon Shooes, parc his ſoles, fruth- 
es, and heels ſo thin, till you may ſee 
a dew come out, and the Blood ready 
to ſtart; Then tack on his Shoocs, 
and flop his Feet as well within as 
without, with a Charge © ot Cow or 
„ Ox-dung, Wheat-bran, tried Hogs- 
*« greaſe a pound, as much of the K1d- 
* ney of a Loyn of Mutton, 'T urpen- 
tine and Tar, of each halt a pound; 
which muſt be all melted together ex- 
cept the Turpentine, that 1s to be put 
in when 'tis almoſt ready to take off 
the Fire, keeping it ſtirring to mix the 
Ingredients; lay it on hot, and renew 
it 9 days together, to the end the Sole 
may riſe. 2. But if this will not do, 
take out the Sole clean, and after the 
Bleeding is ſtanched with the tender 
tops of Hyſſop ſtamped in a Mortar, 
apply Snails-Oil, and red Nettles there- 
to; this Oil is made, by putting ſeveral 
Snails into a Bag with Bay-Salt, and 
when they are hung for ſome time nigh 
the fire, an Oil will drop trom them; 
uſe it as before, once a day, for 3 days, 
and heal up the Feet with your green 
Ointment. 3. Raſe the whole Foot with 
a red-hot Knife, making large Raſes of 
the depth of a Silver crown, from the 
Hair to the Shooe, avoiding the Co- 
ronet: Then make uſe of the proper 
Poultiſs and Remolade for the Hoof- 
bound : The Method of preparing and 
applying which, ſee underthoſe Heads. 

If you fear your horſe is ſubject to 
be Hoof bound, anoint his Coffin all 
over with Neats- foot oil, eſpecially at 
the ſetting on of the hoof,, or with 
Turpentine. and ſtop his Feet below 
with Cow-dung; or take “ half a 
© pound of the fat of Bacon, 3 
„ ounces of White-ſoap, Balm an 
«© handful, and 5 or 6 ſprigs of the 
« tender tops of Rue, chopt and ſtampr 


all together very well; then fry them, 
5 and 
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and lay them on reaſonable hot, and 
let him come in no wet till he be 
well. 

HOOF-BRITTLE, or Britle- 
hoof, a Diſeaſe 1n Horſes, that comes 
either by Nature, or Accident: Natu- 
Tally, by the Sire or Dam; Acciden- 
tally, by a Surfeit that falls down into 
their Feet, or elſe in that the Horſe 
has been formerly founder'd. There 
are ſeveral Receipts for the Cure: 
1.“ Take Turpentine, ſheep-ſuet, un- 
** wrought wax, and hogs-greaſe, of 
* each half a pound, Sallet-oil half a 
«« a pint, and of dogs-greaſe a pound; 
boil them together, and keep them in 
a Galiey-pot for your ule; anoint the 
hoofs very well 2 or 3 times a day 
therewith, eſpecially at the ſetting on 
of the hair, and ſtop them with Cow- 
dung and Dogs-greaſe melted together. 
2. Some take“ a pound of Dogs and 
„ Hogs-greaſe clarified with Roſe-wa- 
ter, mix it with half ſo much Cow- 
dung, boil it up and anoint his Feet 
with it, either hot or cold. 3. Others 
preſcribe the following Receipt for it, 
and to make the hoofs grow in a ve- 
ry ſhort time, “ Take a Gallon of 
4 freth Hogs-greaſe, half a Buſhel of 
4 Damask-roles clear picked, and ha- 
„ ving melted the Greaſe, and that it 

ds boiliug-hot, put the Roſes into it, 
and ſtir them well about, till they be 
all wet; Then take them off the Fire, 
and put them into an Earthen-pot 
cloſe cover'd, and after you have 
drawn your Bread, ſet it in an Oven, 
and there let it ſtand till it be cold; 
afterwards take it out, and put it into 
a new Horſe-dunghill that is very hot, 
where it is to continue 3 Wecks; that 
Term being expir'd, take it out, melt 
It again, and ſtrain the Roſes from 


the Liquor, which keep in an earthen-| 


pot. In order to make uſe ther-of, 
when you dreſs the horſe, take a ſpoon- 
Ful of Tar and 3 balls of horſe-dung, 
warmed in a pint of this Liquor, or 
Oil; then take off his Shooes, and 
Sind up his Feet with a pair of Lea- 
ther-buskins, with a thick Sole, pour 
in the Liquor, and let him ſtand a 


every day poured into the Bussins, Hur 
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Week ſo, but apply frech ſift to un 
take away none ol the old Medicine: 
Laſtly, tack on his Shooes again, 109 
his Fect, and anoint them all as be. 
fore. After his bags are off, you my 
water him twice a day, as at other 
times; and when his Feet are cen 
pickt and dry, you may ule the Me. 
dicine as before. 
HO OF-C AST, or Caſing of i; 
Hoof; is when the Coffin falls clen 
away from the horſe's foot; which 
comes by means of ſome founder, 
prick, or flap, breaking on the top 
round about the Coronet, that in time 
cauſes it to fall off. To cure it, Take 
Aqua- ſortis, the ſtrongeſt that can he 
got; and firſt with a Rake or Dray- 
ing-iron. file or draw away the dd 
hoof ſomewhat near; then touch the 
hoof ſo prepared with your 4. 
fortis 3 or 4 ſeveral Dreſſings, and 
more; ſo anoint the Foot with an Oint 
ment made“ of Hogs-grea{c z pound: 
% Patch greaſe 2, Venice- Turpentine, 
« pound, new Wax half a pound 
“ and Sallet-oil half a pound; Met 
and mix them all over the Elite, ar 
anoint the Coffin of the Foot up t 
the top; this will bring a new hoof 
2. Others take“ Turpentine halt! 
„pound, new Wax halt a pound 
“ Sallet-oil one pint, all, except th 
Turpentine, melted together til they 
be well mingled ; add your Turpen 
tine a little before tis taken off th 
Fire, and ſtir till it be cold; but be 
fore-hand make a Leather-buskn 
with a thick Sole fit for the hott 
hoof, but wide enough to be tied 2 
bout his Paftern : Dreſs his hoot w!! 
this Medicine, laying tow or bu 
thereon, and ſo put on the Buskn 
faſt'ning it to the Paſtern-Joint, 0 
little above, but ſo as not to troud! 
the Foot, renew the Medicine 
there is occaſion, and as the 1100 
begins to come: If you find it gr01 
harder, and thicker in one pa 
than another, or crubbles or gr 
out of form, take the Rape n 


file it into good {hape 4% 
on 


{ 
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you find him ſo well, that 
on may turn him out, put him 
no ſome moiſt Paſture or Meadow, 
uch will cauſe the hoof to become 
ry 

100 EHURT ; in labouring 
ents, more eſpecially Oxen, if the 
Fe hurt at any time, cither with 
\ Coulter or Share, or any part of his 
des: To cure it, make © a Salve of 
och and Greaſe, mixed with Pow- 
der of Brimſtone, diſſolv'd together, 


and when 


ind with an hot Iron, melt that 


n the ore hoof or clee. This Me- 
cine is alſo good whien the Beaſt has 
en hut either with ſtub or ſpell of 
"00d; and if there be any little part 
dne in, it will draw it out. 2. But 
he Foot be hurt far within the fleſh, 
a ſharp Stone, or otherwiſe; the 
ound muſt be opened, and ſeared 
th an hot Iron; then bathed 3 days 
gether, morning and evening, with 
um Vinegar, and wrapt in a huskin 
{ Broom. 3. If his Leg be hurt 
th a Share, lay thereon the Herb 
-Lettice, called in Greek Tithyma- 
„ mixed with Salt, for it is good to 
lit; as alſo to cure a hurt in the 
bot as well as on the Leg; but it 
ut be always waſhed with hot hu- 
ne Urine; Then burn ready a Fag- 
t of ſome Wood abroad, and as 
on as the flame is out, make the 
[tread on the hot Embers with his 
e Feet; that done, anoint them with 
rand old Greaſe mixt. 4. In caſe 
Ox be cut or gravell'd in the Foot, 
help is to bathe him with warm 
ne, and to anoint the Place with. 
and old Greaſe melted together. 
hen an Ox's Foot opens and chaps, 
wat the horn wrecks and cleaves, 
ne it well firſt with warm Vinegar, 
and Oil, all mingled together; 
1 Cap it well for a day or more, 
put thereon a plailler of old Greaſe 
v Pitch melted. Bur if the hoofs 
broken, cover and wrap them up 
a Linen fteeped in Vinegar, Oil 
Salt, renewing the ſame for 3 
s on the 4th, melt Pitch and old 
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Bark of a Pine-Apple-Tree clean po- 
liſhed ; and when it begins to heal, rub 
It all over with Chimncy-ſoor. 6. 
If it be neglected foloneg, that worms 
breed in the Sore, and make it tall to 
a Coldneſs; bruiſe Hore-hound, Lecks 
and Salt together, and lay thercon a 
plaiſter of Tow mixt with Pitch, Oil 
and old Greaſe; anointing the Part all 
over with the ſame, to keep the Flics 


| off. 


HOOF-LOOSEN'D; is a diſſo- 
lution or dividing of the horn or cof- 
tn of a Horſe's hoot from the Fleſh, 
at the ſetting on of the Coronet. Now 
if the paring be round about the Co- 
ronet, it comes by means ot tound'ring ; 
it in part, then by a prick of ſome 
Channe]-nail, Quitter-bone, Retreat, 
Gravelling, Cloying, or the like: The 
ſigns of it are thele, when the hoof 


is looſen'd by found'ring, it will break 
firſt in the fore-part of the Coronet, 
right againſt the Toes, becauſe the hu- 
mouralways covets to deſcend towards 
the Toe : But if it proceeds from 
pricking, gravelling, and ſuch like can- 
kered things, then the hoof will looſen 
round about equally even at firſt ; but it 
occalion'd by a quitter-hone or hurt 
upon the Coronet, it will break right 
above the grieved Part, and is very 
rarely ſeen to go any farther. 

There are many Remedies for this 
Malady ; 1. If the hoof be looſe, you 
are to open it in the Sole of the foot, 
ſo as the humour may have free pal- 
tage downwards; put a reſtrictive 
Charge about it, and heal it up with 
Furpentine and Hogs-greale. 2. 
« Take 2 lpoonfuls ot Tar, a quarter 
of a pound of Rolin, half an hand- 
ful of Tanſie, as much of Rue, as 
much of red Mint, and equally of 
Southern-wood, beat all together in 
a Martar; to which add half a 
pound of Butter, and a penny-worth 
of Virgins-wax. Melt all on the 
Fire till it come to be a thick Salve; 
| then ſpread it upon a Cloth, and ap- 
' ply it for ) days together, 3. Some 
anoint the part with“ Burgundy-pitch ; 
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ar together, apply it, with the!“ or take Betony, U Rue, 
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© Bole-Armoniack and Frankincenſe, 
1% boiled together, and lay over it. 
4. ** Tar, Brimſtone in fine powder, 
*« Wheat-bran, and the Urine of a 
Man- child, boiled all to a Poulteſs, 
* and applied hot to the hoof, will 
faiten it: So will the Brains of a Pig, 
or Flax dipt in the Whites of Fggs, 
or waſhed in Vinegar, if the hoof be 
ſtopped therewith, or filled with Tar- 
tar and Salt, and then anoint with Oli- 
banum, Maſtick, Pitch, and Greaſe, 
of each alike, with a little. Dragon's 
bloood, new Wax, and Sheep-ſuct 
melted together; if the new hvot 
come, you are to cut away the old 
one. 

IOO F-OINTMENT; Take 
« freſh Butter, and Sheeps-ſuet melted 
and freed from its Skins, of cach a 
* pound, white Wax cut into ſmall 
pieces, and common Turpentinc, 
* of each 4 ounces, and Oil- Olive 6 
** Ounces; Let theſe be all put toge- 
ther into a Baſon, and melted : Then 
add a pint of rhe juice of Flantane; 
and as ſoon as they begin to boil, take 
off the Veſlel from the Fire: A while 
after, ſet it on again, and continue to 
remove it and {et it on again, after 
the ſame manner for & or 10 Hours, till 
the juice be abſolutely conſum'd with- 
Out boiling: Then take off the Vel- 
ſel from the Fire, and as ſoon as the 
Matter begins to thicken, 
Ounce of Powder of Olibanum, ſtir— 


. Jing without intermiſſion till it be 


quite cold. This Ointment will make 
the hoof grow without heating it; for 
he Plantane-juice tempers the other 
Ingredients, and fince it docs not boil 
Has time to communicate its healing 
Virtue, before it is conſum'd : Tis 
more eſpecially proper, 
Hoof is as hard as Glaſs, ſo that an 
Ointment is apt to glide along with- 
out piercing it. In Winter, an effec- 
tual and cheap Remedy may be made 


of Honey, Tallow and Tar mixt cold 


zn equal quantities. 
10 O F-S WELLE D, an Infir- 


mity that ſometimes befals young ſes between the Hills; others, in for 
Myrſes when they arg oyer-nd, or of a Auincunx, that is bettet = 
{ , 


wrought hard; which makes 1 
{well in that Part, by reaſon of 
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m 
lood falling down ſettling there 
which if not ſpeedily remay'd, wi 
beget a wet Spavin. D 

HOOK-LAND or OPE-Laxy 
Land ploughed and ſowed «yo; 
Year. 

HOOP or HO UP, a Bird 94 
wiſe call'd a Lapwing ; alſo a Coun, 
word for a Meaſure of a Peck, 

HOP-CLOVER. See 1} 

HOPPER, a Veſſel in which Sced 
Corn is carry'd at the time of Sy 


ing; allo the wooden Trough m H 
Mill, into which the Corn is put tot 1 
ground. 1 
To HO PP LEE an Horſe, to tye! 7 
Feet with a Rope. hs 
HOPS, a Plant that runs up vs der 
Poles, chiefly us d by Brewers tor pM: 
lerving Beer, and by Dyers for 1:1; 
fort of Dyes; being a very aun en 
Commodity, which thould be nip. 
propagated in the Kingdom than tte 
ſince we are yearly obiiged to m de 
up our own Growth with lunic big ter 
trom Hlanders : This Plant delights n 
the richeſt Land, and a deep ly 1 
Mould, the fame being better it n he 
with Sand; and a black Garden Mou i; 
is excellent for it: However, mo 7 
forts of Land will ſerve, exccpt fon: 
rocky, and ſtiff Clay-grounds. A pic 
add an| of Land alittle inclining to the Sou to; 
the Ground mellow and deep, a ba 
where Water in Summer is near, vou. 
do very well; but if for want ot be e 
ter conveniency you be necelli:a r 
to plant your Hop-Garden 1! e 
ſtiff, ſour, or barren Land; the © 20 
| means is to burn-beat it about thc e toc 
of September, which will occalion the 
when the | very great Improvement: Hovc'ol :;; 
let your Ground be in what Cconc!2:08 «©, 
it will, care mult be taken in the 1 
ginning of Winter, to 'Till 1: cl: 4, 
with Plow or Spade As for n 
planting of them, ſome do it in Squaqq 7; 
Checker-wile, which is moſt co Re 
nient, if you intend to piow With ot FR 
120 
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10; which way ſoever it be, pitch'a | Roots, they are to be cut away; nei- 


mall ſick at every place where there 
robe an Hill; and when that is done, 
caſe the Ground be poor or ſtiſk, 
dome of the belt Mould that can 
be got, or A parcel of the belt Dung 


eich ſtick dig an hole of a foot ſquare, 
ind fill it with this Mould or Com- 
doſt, wherein your Plants are to be 
& The diſtance of the Hills in dry 
ind burning Ground, may be 6 foot; 
du moiſt, decp and rich Mould, that 
1; {ubje&t to bear large Hops, requires 
{or 9; and fo according to the good- 
deb of the Ground, the Hills are to 
be placed near, or farther off, 

The molt proper time of planting 
Hips is allow'd to be in October, before 
tie approach of cold Winter, the Hops 
then having time to ſettle before the 
fring. The largeſt Sets are to be 
hoſen, of about 8 or 10 inches in 
ength, and having 3 or 4 Joynts or 
Buds in each Plant, for which holes 
ze to be made ready before you take 
them out of the Ground; at each cor- 
ter of which hole, ſet a Plant, and 
ts convenient to raiſe the Earth 2 or 
inches about, unleſs you plant ſo 
hte, that the green Sprigs are ſhot 
bor; for then they are to be entire- 
cover d leſt you deſtroy them. If 
tie Hops be old an worn out of heart, 
ag them about the beginning of Win- 
fer, take as much of the old barren 
tarth away as you can, and put fat 
Mould inſtead thereof; this may be 
cone before February at fartheſt : But 
It the Hops be ſtrong and in good 
leut, manuring and pruning is moſt 
ariſeahle, which reſtrains them from 
too early ſpringing. In the dreſſing of 
tem you are to pull down your Hills, 


come near the principal Roots; then 
ace the upper or younger Roots in 
four hand, and ſhake off the Earth, 
which being removed with the ſame 
Tool, you'll diſcern where the new 
ots grow out of the old Sets: In the 
Jung this, be careful that you do not 


1 


Boll the old Sets; as for the other 


ind Earth mixt be brought into it; at 


| 


1 


ther need they be ſpared to the delay 
of the work, except ſuch as you mean 
to ſet: No more of the Roots muit 
be uncover'd than the tops of the old 
Sets in the fſirſt year of cutting, and 
at what time ſoever the Hill is cut 
down, the Roots are not to be cur 
till March. At the firſt dreſſing, all 

ſuch Roots or Sprigs as grew the year 
before our of your Sets, arc to be cut 
away within one inch of the tame, 


— 


and atterwards yearly, they mult be 
cut as cloſe as can be to the old Root; 
but as to a weak Hop, ſome principal 
new (hoots ſhould be left at dreſling. 
As for the Roots that grow down- 
wards, they are not to be cut off; and 
to diſtinguith them. Note, That the 
old Roots are red, but thoſe of the laſt 
Vear, white: The Root being dreſs'd, 
the rubb'd Mould is to be applied, and 
the Hill not made too high at firſt; 
great care muſt alſo be had to keep 
Poultry, and eſpecially Geeſe, out of 
the Hop-gardens during the Summer. 

The number, length, and bigneſs of 
the Poles, are to be adjuſted according 
to the diſtance of the Hills, nature of 
the Ground, and ſtrength of the Hop; 
but do not begin to pole till the Hops 
appear above-ground, that you may 
diſcern where the biggeſt are requi— 
ſite; to prevent houlling, let the Poles 
lean outwards ; and to fet them towards 
the South, that the Sun may the better 
compaſs them, is eſteemed a very good 
piece of Husbandry. When the Hops 
are got 2 or 2 foot out of the Ground, 
the next buſineſs is to conduct and tye 
them to ſuch Poles as are fit for them. 


about Midſummer, they begin to leave 
running at length, and then to branch ; 


but ſuch of them as are not yet got 


nd undermine round about, till you up to the tops of the Poles, ſhould 


have their tops nipt off, or elſe divert» 
ed from the Pole, that they may branch 
the better, which is much more for 
the encreaſe of the Hop, then to ex- 
tend itſelf in length. Sometimes 1n 
May after Rain, the Hills are to be 
made up with a Hoe or Spade, or by 


| plowing, which will be a means to de 
Bb {tro 
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ſtroy the Weeds; and tis neceſſary in ping; for 4 pounds of 
a dry Spring, to water them with ſome| thorough ripe, wil! make 1 {4 In 
Rivulet or Stream running through or] whereas 5 pound, - 


HOO 
undry'q Hops 


; V ) 


n.ar your Hop-Garden, or otherwiſe,! rive, yet in their prime, mate ny... 


Out of a Well digged from ſome Pond, 
inade with Clay 1a the lower part of 
the Ground, to receive haity ſhowers 
by ſmall Aqueducts leading to it, which 
is the beſt Water of all for this pur- 
pole. 
nced not be above twice or thrice du- 
aing the Summer, ſo they may be 
rhroughly wet) be ſure to make up 
the Ilills, wherein holes for tne Wa- 
ter were made, with ſome parings, 
and with the weeds and cooleit and 
moiſteſt Materials that can be got. 
tops blow towards the end of Fly, 
bell about the beginning of Azugu/t : 
and in forward Years, are ſometimes 
ripe at the end of the ſaid Month, or 
beginning of the next. When they look 
a little browniſh, gather them, and 
that without delay; the moſt expedi- 
tious way for it, is to make a Frame 
with 4 ſhort Poles, or Sticks laid on 4 
Forls driven into the Ground, or that 
breadth, as tO contain either the Hair— 
Cloth of your Kiin, or a Blanket 
tacked round it about the edges. On 


this Device the Pole; with the Hops on 


them may be laid, being either ſup— 
ported by Forks, or the edges of the 
Frame; at each ſide whereof, the Pick- 
eis may ſtand and pick the Hops into 
it. When the Blanket or Hair-Cloth 
is full, untack it, carry it away, and 
place another, or the ſame emptied, 
in the jame Frame again; and this 
Frame may be daily removed with 
little trouble 10 ſome new place of 
the Garden near the work. 

Hops muſt not be gathered while 
wet; but if the Dew be on them, or a 
Shower has taken them, the Pole may 
be ſhaken and they'! dry tue ſooner, 
If they be over-ripe, they'll be apt to 
ſhed their Seed, wherein conſiſts their 
chiefeſt firength 3 neither will they 
look fo green, but ſomewhat brown, 
which much leſſens their value ; tho' 
ſome let them ſtand as long as they can, 


becauſe they waſte leſs in the drop- 


After every wateting, (Which! 


| On ” 


ſo that 'tis judg'd the Proprietgy; 6.) 


more in the thorough-ripe Hes hy * 
weight, than they loſe in the 5 


1 * 
le cone 


As tatt as the Hos are pic ed as 


muit be dryed. Some amane u 0 
pectally the Fleming, and Holla , | 
make uſe of an Oo? or Kiln 4.» 
purpole, of which in its proper » ++, 
Others dry them on the ordinuy 11 -. 
Kiln m an Hair-cloth ; By. +! 
way, is to make a bed of a lege 
about an inch thick, and 2 c; * 
ches broad, lawn and laid one A-cti 3 
tae other Checkerwiſe; the hat wy, 
the diſtances ahout 3 inches or tie 
like; the ledges ſo entcr'd are put m. 
to another that the Floor may be even 
and ſmooth: This Bed may ret} on 1 
or 3 Joyces ſet edgewile, to ſupport i 
from ſinking; then cover it with lage 
double Tin fo!det'd together at dach 
Joynt; and ſo order the ledges be:o:;s 
they are laid, that the Joynts of thz 
Tin may always lie over the mids 
of a ledge; and when the Bed is who! 
ly cover'd with Tin, fit boards about 
the edges of the Kiln to keep up ths 
Hops, only let the one fide be to re- 
move, that the Hops may be lhovel 
off as before. The Hops may be tur- 
ed on this Tin- bed or Floor with rar 
fafety, and ſmall expence of bud, 
and alſo any manner of Fuel willen 
for this purpoſe as well as Carco, 
the ſmoke not paſſing thro” the Hop: 
But it muſt not be forgot, to mae 
conveyances for it at the ſeveral cot- 
ners and ſides of the Kiln. | 
The turning of Hops after the ei. 
ſieſt and moit fecure manner, 15 found 
to be not only a waſte and injury to 
the Hop, but alſo an expence of Furl 
and Time; yet it may be pr-vec!itcd, 
in caſe the upper Bed, whereon ts 
Hops lie, have a cover that may be le 
down and raiſed at pleaſure; wil! 
cover may be tinn'd over, by nas 
ſingle Tin-plates to the face ot, 
that when the Hops begin to ty, 


e 
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ne ready to be burnt, you may le 


donn this cover within a foot and 
les of the Hops, which will reflect 
the heat upoa them, that the upper- 
molt Hop will be as ſoon dry as the 
lower, and every Hop equally dried. 
The Method of bagging your Hops, 
(after they have Jain a Manth more 
to cool and toughen) is to make a 
ound or ſquare hole in an upper Floor, 
big enough tor a Man with eaſe to go 
up and down, and turn and wind 1n 
it; then tack a hoop about the mouth 


of the Bag faſt with Pack-thread, that 


i: may bear the weight of the Hops 
when full, and of the Man that treads 
th:m ; That done, Jet the Bag down 
tro the hole, and the Hoop will reſt 
above, ſo as to keep the Bag from ſli- 
ding wholly thro'; into this Bag caſt 
2 few Hops, and before you go in to 
tread, let an handful of Hops be tied 
1: each lower corner with a piece of 
Pack-thread, to make as it were a Tal- 
ſel, whereby the Bag when full may 
be conveniently lifted or removed ; 
then go into the Bag, and tread the 
Hops on every fide, another ſtill caſt- 
ing in as faſt as you require, till it be 
full: When tis well trodden and fill- 
ed, let the Bag down, by unripping 
the Loop, and cloſe the mouth of the 
bag, filling the 2 upper Corners as you 
ad the lower; this Bag, if well packt 
and dried, will keep ſeveral Years in a 
dry Place; only care mult be taken, 
mat Mice do not ſpoil or waſte the 
Hops, not that they'll eat them, but 
make their Neſts therein. ; 

As for Dunging and Soiling of the 
Hop-Garden ; if the Dung be rotten, 
n muſt be mixt with 2 or 3 parts of 
the common Earth, and fo left till 
the Spring, and that will ſerve to make 
up the Hills withal. New Dung is in- 
/410usto Hops; that of Horſes, Cows, 
or Oxen is very good, but not to 
compare with Pigeons-dung, a little 
0! which laid to a Hiil, and mixt that 
n may not be too hot in a place, is 
0! tingular Advantage: Sheeps-dung 
allo very good, ſo that it ſome of 
it or elſe Pigeons dung or Hen-dung 
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be ſteeped in Water till it be quite di 
ſolved; when you water the Hops on 
the top of every Hill, a dithful of it 
may be put into the hollow place made 
to contain the Water, and the Water 
will convey the virtue of it to the 
Roots of the Hops, which is the moſt 
expeditious and leſs expenſive way of 
enriching the Hop-Hills of any other. 

The .tops of this Plant being of a 
cooling quality, are eaten when boil'd, 
and very effectual to mollify the Body: 
A Decoction of Hop-flowers is alſo 
counted an Antidote againſt Poiſon, 
and cures the Itch, as well as the Sy- 
rup thereof, eſteemed excellent for 
Cholerick and Peſtilential Fevers. 
Their ſeaſoning ſhould be Garlic. and 
Vinegar, or Orange juice and Pepper. 
And, laſtly, being boiled in Bruth, they 
are good at all times, for all Ages and 
Conſtitutions. 

HOLYHOCK or HOLLIOAR, a 
kind of Garden-Malio:vs with beauti— 
ful Flowers of various Colours, both 
ſingle und double. See Mallows of {2 
Garden. 

HORN-BEAM:; (in Latin, Oftr:ys, 
or Carpinus is planted of Sets, or rat- 
ſed from Seeds, which being ripe in 
Auguſt, ſhould be ſown in October: 
They lie a Year in the Bed, which 
muſt be well and carefully thaded, ſo 
ſoon as they peep. The more expe- 
ditious way, is by Layers, or Sets, of 
about an inch diameter, cut within 
half a foot of the Harth, and thus it 
advances to a contiderable Tree. It 
affects cold Hills, ſtiff Ground, and 
the barren and molt expoſed moiſt pla- 
ces of the Woods. It ſurpaſſes Yew or 
Crab, for Mill-cogs, Yoak-timber, 
Heads of Beetles, Stocks, and Handles 
of Tools: It is alſo excellent for the 
Turners uſe, good Fire-wood, and 
was of old made ule of as Candles, 
When planted in ſmall ſets, at half a 
foot interval, and in ſingle rows, it 
makes the nobleſt and ftatelieſt Hedges 
for long Walks in Gardens of any Tree, 
whoſe Leaves fall off in the Winter; 
becauſe it grows tall and ſturdy, and 
is not to be wronged by Winds: It 

Bb 4 furniſhes 
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furniſhes to the very foot of the ſtem, 
and flourithes with a gloſſy, poliſh'd 
Verdure, its Leaves being the fine(t 
and pleaſanteſt Green of any whatever, 
which are very forward in budding, 
and the laſt that fall; the old Leaves 
ſeldom dropping till the young ones 
ſhove them off. But farther, the Horn- 
beam is remarkable for the ſpeedineſs 
of its Growth above all other hard 
Woods, preſerves it ſelf from the 
Srowling of Deer beyond the reſt ot 
the Foreſt-trees, and bears clipping the 
beſt of any, ſo as to make the thick- 
Eli [{eciges and cover'd Walks; Upon 
that account the admirable Eſpalier 
hedge in the long middle Walk of Lux 
dmg. Garden at Paris is planted with 
this fort of Tree; they are alſo admit- 
ted into the Walks and ſhady Places of 
Lerne, and into molt of the fine 
Grotto 's 11 Traly : © Theſe Hedges are 
kept about 15 or 20 Foot high, and cut 
Wil a Scithe faſten'd to a ſtraight 
Handle, which diipatches that Work 
much more ſycedily and caſier than 
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HO RN-CO OT. See Ou. 
HORNET, a kind of large Waſp, 
an hurtful Inſect. See IWaſfs. 
HORN-GELD, a Tax within 
the bounds of a Foreſt, for all man- 
ner of horned Beaſts. h 
HORN HIPPED. See Croup. 
HORSE, an Animal that 1s by 
Nature, valiant, ſtrong, and nimble ; 
alſo above all other Beaſts, moſt apt 
ard able to endure the extremeſt La- 
bour; the moiſt quality of his compo- 
ition being ſuch, that neither exceſſive 
heat dries up his Strength, nor the vio- 
ence of the cold freezes the warm tem- 
per of his moving Spirits. He is molt 
gentle and loving to Man; apt to be 
taught, and not forgetful when an 
Impreſſion is fixed jn his Brain; being 
watchful above all other Beafts, and 
capable of enduring Labour with .the 
moſt empty Stomach. He 1s natu- 
rally given to much cleanlineſs, of an 
excellent ſcent, and therefore not in 
the leaſt ofienſive with any ill Sa— 
vour Now for his ſhape in ge- 
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neral, the uſual Character is, he muſt 
have the Eyes and Joynts of an Ov 
the Strength and Foot of a Mule th k 
Hoofs and Thighs of an Ats, f 
Throat and Neck of a Wolf, the! 
and Tail of a Fox, the Breaſt and [1 
of a Woman, the Boldnels of a j ;.... 
the Shape and Quick-fight of à Ses. 
pent, the Face of a Cat, the Lightneſ; 
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If you deſire a Horſe thee long to ſere, 

ſake a brown Bay, and him with car; 
preſerve: 

Ie Gray's not ill; but he is prises 
far 

That is Cole-black, and blazed witha 
Star. 

If for thy Self, or Friend, thou wilt 
procure 

A Horſe, let him white Liard be, ke, 
long endure. 


For the reſt, ſee Colours of a Horſe. 
But to return to the more particular 
Shapes of an Hoy/e : Tis requilite that 
the Hoof be black, ſmooth, dry, large, 
round, and hollow; the Paſterns ſtraigiit 
and upright, Fet-locks ſhort, the Legs 
itraight and flat, called alſo la/h-lerged; 
the Knees bony, lean, and round; the 
Neck long, high-reared, and big to- 
wards the Breaſt, the Breaſt large and 
round, the Ears ſmall, ſharp, long and 
upright; the Fore head lean, and large; 
the Eyes great, full, and black, the 
Brows well filled, and ſhooting out- 
wards; the Jaws wide, flender, and 
lean ; the Noſtrils wide and open, the 
Mouth great; the Head large and 1can, 
like as a Sheep; the Mane thin and 


large, the Withers ſharp and pointed; 
14 
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heBack ſhort, even, plain, and double- for at that time the heart of Graſs he- 


chined ; 


the Sides and Ribs deep, and gins to fail, ſo as the Graſs that he 


junge, bearing out like the Cover of feeds upon, breeds no good Nourithe 
\ Trunk, and cloſe ſhut at the Huckxle-| ment, but groſs, phlegmatick and cold 
dene; the Belly long and great, but Humours, which putrify and cortupt 


{under the Ribs; the Flan«s full, 


vt eaunt; the Rump round, plain and 

Noad, with a large ſpace between the 
gatocks; the Thighs long and large, 
with well faſhioned Bones, and thoſe 
thy ; the Hams dry, and ſtraight; 
de Truncheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, 
and well couched; the Train long, 
and not too thick, and falling to the 
(round; the Yard and Stones ſmall; 
ty, to be well riſcn before. To 
conclude with the Deſcription of a fa- 
mous Horſeman in few Words ; The 
xrſe ſhould have a broad Fore-head, 
great Eye, a lean Head, thin, ſlender, 
lean, wide Jaws, a long, high, rearing 
Neck, rearing Withers, a broad deep 
Cheſt and Body, upright Paſterns, and 
narrow Hoofs. 

There is a Multiplicity of Particu- 
lars relating to a Horſe, which will! be 
found under their proper Heads, only 
here a few that are notſo conveniently 
reducible to ſuch Heads, ſhall be noted. 
1. For putting a Hor/e to Graſs, 8 or 
days before you turn him out, take 

lood from him; the next day glve 
him the Drink Diabente; and in a day 
or 2 after, abate of his Cloaths by de- 
grees, before you turn him forth, leſt 
by doing it on a ſudden, he take more 
Cold: Do nat curry him at all after 
his Cloaths are taken off, but let him 
ſtand in his Duſt, for that will keep 
bim warm; neither is it proper to 
put him out till the midſt of May at 
te ſooneſt, for till that time, Graſs 
will not have bite enough. Let the 
day be warm, Sun ſhine, and about 
ten a Clock in the Morning, ſince 
Horſes pamper'd in warm Stables, and 
kept cloſe are very ſubject to catch 
Cold. 2. To take up a Horſe from 
Graſs, he ſhould be very dry, elſe he'll 
be apt to grow ſcabby, and that not 
ter than Barcholomew-day, when the 
Seaſon begins to let cold Deus fall, 
Which cauſe much harm to your Horſe, 


the Blood; You are alto to take him 
up very quickly, for fear of melting 
his Greaſe ; his Fat got at Graſs being 
very tender. Then in a day or 2 af- 
ter he is in the Stable, let him be ſhod, 
blooded, and drenched, to prevent 
the Yellows, Staggers, and the like Di— 
ſtempers, occaſioned by the Gall and 
Splecn, which the heart and flrcnoth 
of Graſs, thro' the rankneſs of the 
Blood, engenders in the Body. 3. To 
be curious and exact in drefiing your 
Horſe, obſerve the following Directi- 
ons; after you have brought him into 
the Stable, before you either blood or 
drench him, take him out, in a hot 
Sun-ſhining Pay, into a convenient 
Place and there trim him, that done, 
having provided ordinary fott Wath- 
ing-Soap, anoint lus Head and every 
other part of his Budy all overthere- 
with, having a care, that none of it 
get into his Lars or Eyes; then waſh 
him very well with warm Water all 
over, wipe him with a warm Linen- 
Cloth, and rub him dry with woollen 
Cloths : Afterwards ſoap him all over 
again, eſpecially his Mane and Tail; 
and waſh him very cleam with Back- 
lee, with a Wiſp or Woollen-Cloth, 
and when you have ſufficicatly cleanſ- 
ed him, dry him as before; at laſt 
leading him into the Stable, let him be 
well rubb'd with a clean, thin, foft 
Cloth 4. To make an Horſe follow 
his Maſter, find him out, and challenge 
him among everſo many People, take 
a pound of Oat-meal, to which put a 
quarter ot a pound of honey, and 
half a pound of Liquorice, make a 
little Cake thereof, and put it into 
your Boſom next your naked Skin, then 
run and labour your felt till you fweat, 
ſo rub all your Sweat upon the Cake; 
after that keep the Hor/e faſting a day 
and a night, and give it him to cat; 
which done, turn him looſe, and he'll 
not only follow you, but even mo 
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and ſeek you out when he has loft 
yen; when he comes to you, ſpit 1n- 
ty eins Mouth, and anoint his Tongue 
eh your Spittle; whereupon he will 
never foriake you. 5. To make a 
Horſelook young, take a crooked Iron, 
10 bigger than a Wheat-Corn, and ha- 
ving made it red-hot, burn a little 
Elack hole in the tops of the 2 out- 
molt Teeth of each fide the nether 
Chap before, next to the Tuſhes, where 
the Mark is worn out; then pick it 
with an Au le- blade, and make the ſhell 
ſine and thin; that done, with a ſharp 
craping Iron, make all his Teeth 
white and clean; afterwards take a 
ſine Lancet, and about the hollows of 
the Horſc's Eyes, which are ſhrunk 
down, make a little hole only through 
the Skin, put in the Quill of a Raven 
or Crow, and blow the Skin full of 
Wind, tül all the hollownels be filled 
up; then take the Quill out, lay your 
Finger on the hole a little while, and 
the Wind will ſtay in, and he'll look 
as it he were but 6 Vears old. This 
manner of making a Horſe look young, 
1s by Horſe-courſers cail'd Biſhoping. 
6. To prevent a Horſe from neighing, 
if you be either in the Service of the 
Wars, and would not be diſcover'd, or 
upon any other Occaſion, Take a Liſt 
of Woollen Cloth, and tye it falt in 
many Folds about the midſt of his 
Voice or Wind-pipe, which will pro- 
duce the deſir'd effect; as has been of- 
ren try'd and approved. 7. It is an 
infallible Maxim that a Man (ould ne- 
ver buy a horſe that is both light-bo- 
dy'd and fiery, becauſe ſuch Horſes de- 
ſiroy themſelves in an inſtant: Many 
People ignorantly confouud Pierineſs 
with Vigour or high Mettle; where- 
as true Mettle does not conſiſt in fret- 
ting, trampling, dancing, and not ſuf— 
fering any iorſe to go before them, 
but in being very ſenſible of the Spurs: 
Not but that fiery Horſes are often 
very high-mettled ; but their fault is 
in being ſo with this fretful Diſpoſitt- 
on. A Horſe in low caſe cannot be 
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of a Cow with Calf; but the Inco 
venience may be remedy'd With a Sus. 
ſingle about a foot and half broad * 
ving 2 little Cuſhions fixt thereon the 
may anſwer to the top of the RH 
each ſide of the Pack-bone to prefercs 
the Back from being galled with the 
Surſingle : For by this means 1 big & 
low Belly will paſs towards the Cr;1, 
and inſenſibly diminiſh : Norte thi. 
Horſes are mcaſured by the an! 
Which is 4 Inches. See Cart-h:;;, 
Coach-horſe, Huntin:-horſe, Hach 
Race-horſe, Running- horſe, urg 
&c. Allo ſee Horſe's Age, Rules 10 f, 
a Horſe and Horſe- Feeder; Item, pan 
of a Horſe's Body, under which are 
comprehended the ſeveral Names aud 
Terms belonging thereto ; Color; of 
Horſe, particularly explained, &. 
Teeth of a Horſe, XC. 

HORSE-BEANS, are of ſever! 
kinds, but the ſmall ſort is only pro- 
pagated by the Plough : They ate ge- 
nerall ſown in February, or ſooner, 
and 3 Buſhels will ſerve for an ge 
of Land. The Husbandmen uſual; 
reap them with a Hook like Peaſe, 
and let them lie out a great while; 1n 
the North-Countries, they bind then 
up in Bundles, and make little Reels 
of them in the Field, where they e: 
them ſtand a long time. The common 
Produce of Hor/e-beans is about 23 
Buſhels on an Acre. 

HORSE-CHESNUT. See Ch. 
nut-tree. 

HORSE-DUNG, is the mo! 
common of any Dung whatever, be— 
cauſe Horſes are generally kept in St. 
| bles, and their Soil preſerved, yields! 

good Price in ſeveral Places; as being 

the only Dung employ'd for hot Bed, 
and other uſes in the Garden. Note, 
The higher the Horſes are fed, the 
| Dung is ſo much the better. See Cour 
dung, Dungiug of Meadows, Duiy- 
meers, Dungs, &c. 

HORSE's-AGE; to know how 
old a Horſe 1s, there are ſeveral out- 
ward Characters; 1. His Tecth, whete- 
of he has in his Head juſt 40; that 1 


made plump, unleſs he eat much Hay, 
which will render his Belly like chat 


6 great wong Teeth above, and 35 
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ſow on one ſide, with as many on the 
other, that make 24, call d Grinders ; 
then 6 above, and as many below in 
the fore-part of his Mouth, termed 
Gatherers, and making 36; then 4 
Tuſhes on each fide, named Bitteeth, 
which make juſt 40. Now, the firſt 
year, he has his Foal-tecth, that 
ute only Grinders and Gatherers, but 
no Tuſhes, and they are ſmall, white, 
and bright to hehold. -—He changes 
the 4 toremoſt Teeth in his Head the 
2d year; that is, 2 above, and as ma- 
ny below, in the midſt of the rows of 
the Gatherers, and they are browner 
and bigger than the others —— The 
zd year the Teeth next them are chang- 
ed, and leave no apparent Foal- teeth 
before, but 2 above and 2 below on 
eich fide, which are all bright and 
| mall Re changes the Teeth next 
them the 4th year, and leaves no more 
Foal-teeth before, but 1 on each ſide 
both above and below. — The year 
following all his foremoſt Teeth will 
| be changed, but then he has his Tuſh- 
es on each ſide compleat, and thoſe 
that come up in the place of the Jaſt 
Foal-teeth which he caſt, will be hol- 
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they will be black, 
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gers-ends, which till that Age you 
may ever feel; beſides the Temples of 
his Head will begin to be crov4 ed and 
hollow. =— In themext, his Tec h will 
be exceeding long, very yellow. ack 


and foul, only he may then cur even- 
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and his Teeth will fland directly op- 
poſite one to another In the 12th; 
they will be long, y. ow, black, ond 
foul; bur then his upper Teeth il 
hang over his r.ether. -- And in the 
[3th year, his Tuthes will be worn 
ſomewhat cloſe to lus Chaps, if he 
be a much ridden !lor'e; otherwiſe 
ivul and lone, 
like the Tuſhes of a Boar. 2. Sce 
that the Horle be not too deep burar 
of the Sampals, and that his Fleſh lie 
ſmooth with his Bars; for it too deep 
burnt, his Hay, and Provender will 
{tick herein, which will be very trouble- 
ſome to him. 3. Look to his Hoof, 
which if rugged, and as it were ſeam— 
ed one ſcam over another; or if they 
be dry, full and cruſty, or crumbling, 
tis a ſign of very old Age; on the con- 
trary, a ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 
well ſounding Hoof, betokens Vouth— 


fulneſs. 4. His Eyes, which if round, 


low, and have a little black ſpeck in] full, ſtaring and ſtarting from his 


the middle, which is called, The Mark 
in the Horſe's Mouth, and continues 
till he be paſt 8 years old,—— The 
(th year, he puts up his new Tuſhes, 
near about which you'll ſee growing, 
a little new and young Fleſh at the 
bottom of the Tuſh; beſides, the Tuſh 
will be white, ſmall, ſhort and ſharp. 
-—— In the next, all his Teeth will 
have their perfect Growth, and the 
Mark in his Mouth will be plainly 
ſeen.— The 8th year, all bis Teeth 
will be full, ſmooth and plain, the 
black Speck or Mark being no more 
than juſt diſcerned, and his Tuſhes will 
de more yellow than ordinary. 

The ſucceeding year, his foremoſt 
| Tecth will be longer, broader, yellow. 

er and fouler than at younger years, 
| the Mark gone, and his Tuſhes blunt- 
h.——In the 10th year, on the in- 
ide of his upper Tuſhes will be no 
holes at all to be felt with your Fin- 
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Head, if the Pits over them be filled, 
ſmooth and even with his Temples, 
and no Wrinkles either about his 
Brow, or under his Eyes, then he 1s 
young; but if otherwiſe, he has the 
contrary Characters, and it 1s a ſign 
of old Age. 5. His Hair; for if a 
Horſe that is of any dark colour 
grows Grifley only avout his Eye- 
brows, or underneath his Mane; or 
any Horſe of a whitith colour ſhould 
grow Meannelled, with either black or 
red Meannels, all over his Body, then 
both are ſigns of old Age. 6. Laſtly, 
the Bars in his Mauth, which, if great, 
deep, and handling rough and hard, 
ſhew he is old; but if they be ſoft, ſhal- 
low, and gentle in the handling, he is 

Young, and in good ſtate of Body. 
The following particular Remarks 
about this Affair are taken out of A. 
de Solleyſe!'s Compleat Horſeman. 1. 
When a Hoſe is 2 Years old * , 
alt, 
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half, he has 12 Foal- teeth, in the fore- 
part of his Mouth and about that time 
or ſoon after, 4 of them do fall, 
Viz, 2 above and 2 below, in the 
very middle; tho' in ſome Horſes, 
they do not fall till 3 Years: In their 
ſtead 4 others appear called Nzppers or 
Gatherers, much ſtronger and Jarger 
than the Foal-teeth; and then he is 
commonly 2 Years and a half old, or 
at molt but 3. 2. At 3 and a halt, 
and ſometimes at 4, he caſts the next 
4 Foal-teeth, viz. 2 above and 2 be- 
low; and in their room come 4 Teeth 
termed Separaters. There remain then 
but 4 Foal-teeth in the Corners, which 
he commonly changes at 4 Vears and 
a half: It is therefore neceflary to 
keep in Memory, 2 and a half, 3 and 
a half, and 4 and a half; that is to 
ſay, when a Horſe has caſt 2 Teeth 
above, and as many below, he is but 


low, he has attain'd to the Age of 3 
Vears and a half; and as foon as he 
has caſt6 above, and as many below, 


which is to have them all changed, he 


is then come to 4 Years and a halt. 
3. It is to be obſerved, that the Cor- 


ner- teeth in the upper Gums are caſt 
on the 


before thoſe in the nether; 
contrary, the Under-tuſhes grow out 
before the upper; And Horſes are of- 
ten ſick, when the Tuihes of the up- 
per Gums cut, but are never ſo when 
the others below come forth. 4. The 
Tuthes are preceeded by no Foal-teeth, 


but grow up when a Horſe is about 3 
Years and a half, and generally appear 


before che Corner-teeth are caſt. So 
ſoon as the Gatherers and Separaters 
have pierc'd and cut the Gums, they 
make all their Growth in 15 Days, 
but the Ccrner-teeth do not grow ſo 
ſudddenly: Yer that does nor hinder 


but that at their very firſt appearing, 


thickneſs of a Crown-piece, and ve- 
ry ſharp and hollow. 
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he is in his 5th Year; that is, he hog a. 
bout 4 Years and a half, and 80. 
ing tin his 5th. When he firlt pars ge 
his Corner-teeth, they are of ecu] 
height with the Gums on the outhide 
and the inſide of them is filled with 
Fleſh, till he be near 5; and when he 
comes to beg Years old, that Fleſh dif. 
appears, and there will remain in the 
place of it a hollow; that is, they ate 
not ſo high on the inſide as on the 
outſide, which they will come to be 
about a Year after their firſt appen. 
ing. So that when a Horſe's Corner 
teeth are filld with Fleſh, you mi 
confidently affirm that he is no ; 
6. From 5 to 5 and a half, the Cor. 
ner-teeth remain hollow on the 11. 
fide, and that part which was filed 
with Fleſh is empty. 7. Fiom 5 aa 
a half till 6, the hollow on the n- 


fide fills up, and the Teeth become 
2 Years and a haif old: When he has 
caſt 4 Teeth above, and as many be- 


flat and equal at top, only a little G. 
vity remains in the middle, reſcm- 
bling the Eye of a dry Bean, and then 
they fay, the Horſe is! entring 
6. And ſo long as a Horſe's Corne:- 
ner-teeth are not ſo high on the in- 
{ide as the out, he is {till ſaid to be 
but 5, tho' he be 5 and a halt, 2nd 
ſometimes 6. 8. You may allo tabe 
notice, that at 4 Years and a halt, 
when the Corner-teeth appear, and 
are filled on the inſide with Flelh; tl 
outſide of them will then be abou 
the thickneſs of a Crown-piece above 
the Gums, and will fo continue it 
5; and from thence to 5 and a halt, 
the outward edge will be about the 
thickneſs of 2 Crown-pieces abor? 
the Gums: At 6 they'll be near tl! 
breadth of one's little Finger above 
the Gums, and his Tuſhes will beat 
their full length. At 7 Years, they 
will be about the thicknels of the 24 
or Ring-finger above the Gums, and 


the hollow almoſt quite worn an! 
they are as thick and broad as the o- 
t1er, but are no higher than the 
Teeth will be hollow, but flat due 
5. When a 


gone. 9. At 8 Years old, the Hor: 
will be razed; that is, none of | 


over, and near the thicknels of the 


}forfe has no more Foal-teeth, and Middle-finger above the Gums. . 
tat his Corner-tecth begin to appear, After a Horle is raz'd, one cannot 


judge 
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judge of his Age, but by the length 
of his Fore-teeth or by his Tuſhes. As 
the Cums thro time grow lean, ſo they 
make the Teeth appear long; and it 15 
certain, that ſo much the longer a 
Horſe's Teeth are, he is ſo much the 
older; and as he grows old his Teeth 
gather Ruſt and become yellow: Not 
but that there are ſome old Horſes who 
have very ſhort and white Teeth; and 
people ſay of ſuch Horſes, they have a 
good Mouth conſidering their Age. 
Some alſo have a black ſpeck in their 
Teeth, reſembling the true Mark, a 
long time after they have paſs'd 8 or 
9, but then it is not hollow. 11. The 
Tuſhes are the moſt certain Mark, 
whereby to know a Horſe's Age, It 
a Horſe be but 6, the upper Tuſhes 
will be a little channell'd, or ſomewhat 
hollow'd and groov'd on the inſide; 
and when he is above 6, they fill up, 
and become a little round on the inſide. 
This Obſervation never or rarely fails. 
If you feel the Tuſhes of his upper 
Jaw with your Finger, and find them 
worn equa] with the Palate, the Horſe 
is then at leaſt 10 Years old: This Re- 
mark ſeldom proves deficient, unlets 
the Horſe when young has carry'd a 
bigger-mouth'd Bitt than was proper 
for him. Young Horſes always have 
their Under-tuſhes ſharp and pointed, 
pretty long, ſomewhat edged on both 
lides, and without any ruſt upon them; 
but as they become aged, their Tuſhes 
grow big and blunt, round and ſcaly, 
and in very old Horſes, they are ex- 
tremely thick round and yellow. 12, 
A Horſe is ſaid to be SHell- toothed, when 
he has long Teeth, and yet black ſpecks 
in them, and this Mark laſts during 
Life; it is eaſily known, becauſe the 
Mark appears in the other Fore-teeth 
as well as in the Corner-teeth. 13. In 
advanced Ape, the points of the Gather- 
ers ſtand out ward a little; and when the 
Horſe is extremely old, they point al- 
moſt ſtraight forward; but while he is 
young, they ſtand almoſt ſtraight up, 


and are juſt equal with the outer edges 


of thoſe above. Sometimes the upper 
Teeth point forwards in this manner; 
but for the moſt part, the under do it. 
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14. After the Mark is gone, recourſe 
may {be had to the Horſe's Legs, to 
know whether they be neat and good, 
to his Flank if it be wel! truſs'd, not 
too full or {wallow'd up; as allo to his 
Feet and his Appetite. 15. In young 
Horſes, that part of the nether Jaw- 
bone, which is 3 or 4 Fingers-breadth 
above the Beard is always round, but 
in old Horſes ſharp and edged; fo that 
a Man who is atcuſtomed to it, will, 
betore he opens a Horſe's Mouth, judge 
pretty ucar of his Age. This is a good 
Remark. 16. Some pull the Skin of 
the nether Jaw-bone or Shoulder a little 
to them, and it the Skin continue 
long without lrerurning to its Place, 
tis a ſign, ſay they, the Horſe is not 
young, and the longer it is in return— 
ing the older he is: A Man ſhould not 
truſt much to this Obſervation, becauſe 
the Skin of a lean Horſe, tho' young, 
will be longer in returning to its place, 
than the Skin of an old Horſe that is 
fat and plump. 17. You may alſo judge 
of a Horſe's Age, by looking on his Pa- 
late; becauſe as he grows old, the root 
of his Mouth becomes leaner and drier 
towards the middle; and thoſe Ridpes 
which in young Horſes are pretty high 
and plump, diminiſh as they encreaſe in 
Age; ſo that in very old Horſes, the 
root of the Mouth is nothing but Skin 
and Bone. This Remark is good, eſpe- 
cially in Mares, that feldom have any 
Tuſhes to know their Age by. 18. 
Gray Ilorſes become White as they 
grow old, and when very aged are 
white all over; Vet it is not to be in- 
terr'd from thence, that no Horſes are 
foaled White, tho' it happens but very 
rarely: However, thoſe that are foaled 
Gray, are known by their Knees and 
Hams, which for the molt Part, till 
continue of that Colour. ig. If you 
do not require exactneſs, but only to 
know whether the Ilorſe be young or 
old, lift up the upper Lip; and it his 
upper Tceth be long, yellow and over- 
patiing thoſe below, 1t denotes Age, as 
the contrary Signs, viz, ſhort and white 
Teeth, and the Teeth of the upper Jaw 
not over-pilling thoſe beicw, betoken 
You:h, 20. There ars {ome ſort of 
Horſes, 
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Horſes, whoſe Teeth always continue 
white and ſhort, as if they were but 6 
Years old. When ſuch Horſes fall in- 
to the Hands of Cheats, they often 
Countermark thera, by hollowing the 
Corneretecth with an Engraving-Iron, 
putting ſome double Ink immediately 
into the Hole, and letting it dry there, 
which will remain as long as the Teeth 
continue hollow. Others with a red- 
hot Iron burn a Grain of Rye in the 
hollows of the Teeth, which makes 
them perfectly black; for there iſſues 
from the Rye a kind of Oil that by 
means of the Burning, cleaves faſt to 
the hollows of the Teeth newly cur. 
To prevent being cheated by thoſe Vil- 
lains, obſerve if there be any Scratches 
on the outſide of the hollows of the 
Teeth, becauſe the Graver ſometimes 
{lips and ſcratches the other parts of 
the Teeth; for then you may conclude 
him Counter-mark'd; and an artificial 
hollow is much blacker than a natural] 
one: Take notice alſo of his upper 
Tuſhes; the inſide of which ſhould be 
groov'd or hullow, till the Horſe be 7 
Years old: And farther, obſerve whether 
he has any Signs of Age, ſuch as the upper 
Teeth long, over-paſſing thoſe below, 
and yellow; the lower port of the ne- 
ther Jaw-bone, ſha1Þ and edged ; the 
under Tuſhes worn, big and ſcaly; if 
he have theſe Tokens, and yet appear 
marked, it's very probable that he is 
Counter-mark'd. Thus far our Author. 
For other Particulars; fee Seeling and 
Treth of a Horſe. 
HORSE-FEEDER; There are 
many Obſervations to be made by one 
engag'd in this Office; in order to per- 
form it well: especially when he has 
the care of Running-Horſes ; but we 
ſ.z}] only mention a few. 1. As to 
Meat or Drink, if there beany ſuch or 
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that he may be brought the ſooner +, 
it, mix the Meat he loves beſt wü 
that he loves worſt, till both be 1, 
familiar; ſo ſhall he be a ſtranger to ng. 
thing that is good and wholſome. 2 
If he finds his Horſe ſubject to Lame. 
neſs or Stiffneſs, to the Surbate g- tg 
tenderneſs of Feet; then he ſhould pive 
him his Heat upon ſmooth Carpet-earth 
or forbear ſtrong Grounds, hard lich. 
ways, croſs Ruts, and Furrows, till ex. 
tremity compel him. 3. For the Can. 
dition of an Horſe's Body, he mult ac. 
count the ſtrongeſt ſtate, which is the 
higheſt and fulleſt of Fleſh, ſo it be 
good, hard, and without inward fon. 
neſs, to be the beſt and moſt propet tor 
the performing ot Matches; and herein 
he muſt conſider, firſt, the ſhape of x 
Horſe's Body; there being ſome that are 
round, plump, and cloſe-knit together, 
which will appear fat and well-ihaped, 
when they are lean and in poverty; 
while others that are raw-bon'd, ſlen- 
der, and looſe-knit, will appear lean 
and deformed when they are fat, toul, 
and full of groſs Humours. So like. 
wiſe for their Inclinations, for ſome 
Horſes at the firſt feed outwardly, and 
carry a thick Rib, when they are inward- 
ly as lean as may be; whereas others 
appear lean to the Eye, when they are 
only Greaſe. In which caſe the Feed- 
er has 2 helps to advantage his Know- 
ledge, the outward and inward one, 4. 
The firſt is the outward handling and 
feeling the Horſe's Body over all his 
Ribs, but particularly upon his ſhort 
and hindermoſt Ribs; and if his Fleſh 
generally handle ſoft and looſe, and 
the Fingers fink therein as into Down; 
he is foul without all queſtion; But if 
ir be hard and firm, only ſoft upon the 
hindermoſt Rib, he has Greaſe and foul 
Matter within him, which mult 95 
voided whatever comes of it: Ani for 


E 


other Nouriſhment that he knows 
good for the Horfe, which yet the 
Eeaſt refuſes, he muſt not thruſt it vio- 


lently upon him, but by gentle entice- 


ments win him thereto, tempting him 
when he is moſt hungry or moſt dry; if 
he get bur a bit at a time, it will ſoon 
cnercale to a greater quantity. Ever 
Ice hita have lets chan be dewes; and 

| 


the inward help, that is only ſharp H- 
erciſe, and ſtrong Scouring; the firſt to 
diſlolve the foulneſs, and the latter to 
bring it away, 5. It is the Feeder“ 
buſineſs to obſerve the Horſe's Stones, 


for if they hang downwards, or 10 


from his Body, he is out of Luſt aud 
Heart, and is eicher fick ot Greaſe, or 


R 
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: his Body, and run at pleaſure. 9. He 
rene rogues co all Abiage 
e cloſe truſſe op Ithful and in good | Breathings, and other Exerciſes what- 
om, then 2 ke Limbs, the . ever, to the Sweating of the orie, 
icht, ne lt - . he runs and the occaſion thereof; as it he {wear 
n Hens bathe his Legs| upon little or no occation, as walking 
any Match go ergy cat, = gents. a Foot pace, ſtanding ſtill in the Stable, 
well from oh, ery larify'd Do | and the like, this news that the Horte 
downwards. In 0 dye : * . is taint, toul- fed, and wants Exerciſe: 
oreale, which 1 THe ” : 0 5 beſt | But it upon Food occalions, as [trons 
oil that is next — * yr + e e Abe e 
ogs-greale, FEES Ty bi en not! ſweat, and it is a White Froth, like 
wack t * 2 2 t in the | Soap-ſuds; he is inwardly toul, and al- 
wy 45g Ade ew in NT hon morn-| {o wants Exerciſe; Again, it the Sweat 
A. | 11] be black, and as 1: were only Water 
15 1 * 1 1 thrown upon him, without any trothi- 
aq Ott the Courſe: ſo that the | neſs; then he is cleanted, in * * 
a the » FS - » 71 

| > and good caſe, and he may be ri 
Ointment need oy uſed ol 2 _ 3 any. danger, 20. Aud lf 
1 2 rung x IT of} The Feeder ſhould obſerve his air in 
1 Fe 2 n general, but eſpecially on his Neck, 
R he finds him clear, Hand thoſe Parts that arc uncover'd; For 
TS 75 s init they lie fleck, ſmooth and cloſe, 
and his Greale conſum'd, about 6 init they 1 N 
1 . f ; i - holding the beauty of their natural Co- 
tne Evening, give * 3 ore lour, 4 Horte 2 in good cate; but it 
A mga an r AID My then? the | rough or ſtaring, or diſcolour'd, he 
x. Lara af he Werber you muſt be inwardlv cold at Heart, and 
: U » % 4 . 
cannot water him abroad, then at your W both Cloaths and warm Keep 
watefing-hours you are to do it in the | 0 RSEIIAIRNOOS Es, are 
rr whe eee Devices to take Birds by the Neck or 
tandtul of Wheat-meal, Eran, or — Lake, Wed fontctimes by both" Wk 
* Tat + — of harden 15 —4 proper Places for that purpole be- 
| very wholſome, 8. The Rider is far- ng were, Lee „ee Tele 
hay 0 2 2 Bt ' nes his 82 be Hedpge-rows about half a Foot high, by 
ET of #1 2 d Accidents, as] {ticking ſmall Furz-buſhes, Brambles or 
e ee ee e Thorns, cc. in direct or crooked Lines. 
Strains, Over reaches, Sinewy- bruiſes, 10! po h e, eee eee, 
| and the like, that then he is not bound or : a N a gs gg Me 1 
to give him his Heats thereon; but ha Nin 12 3 5 8 4 

| ; > f ; | 5 Ter 
ung made him acquainted dee N RN diene fone hal 
nature thereof, let him take part o the 0 „ 
Courſe, as a Mile, 2, or 3, according Na e paces big 8g 


| to the Goodneſs of the Ground, and ſo | to pals thro', See what is here repre- 
run lum forth and again, which are | ſented in the Figure; 

caled Turning-Heats; provided always 

| be end his Heat at the Weighing-Poſt, | 

and make not his Courſe leſs, but 
more in quantity than that he muſt run. | The 

lt for ſome ſpecial Cauſes, he like no | 

dart of the Courie; he may often, but 

07 ever, give his heat upon any other 

Groung, about any ſpacious and large 

Ficld, where the Horſe may lay down] 
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The Letters A, B, C, ſhew the Paſ- 
ſages or void Spaces; in every one of 
which you arc to fix a ſhort Stick, of 
the bigneſs of one's Finger, and tye 
thereto a Nooſe of Horſe-hair finely 
twiſted with a Slip-knot, that the Fow] 
endeavouring to paſs thro' may draw 
it upon his Neck, and fo be ſtrangled, 
But for Wood-cocks, the Springes are 
to be laid flat on the Ground to catch 
them by the Legs, and good ſtore of 
Partridges may alſo be taken by theſe 
Devices, ſet a-croſs plough'd Furrows 
in the bottom, in caſe there be any in 
the Field, 

HORSE-HEAL, an 
Ellecampane. 

HORSE-LEACHERY, Or 
LEACH-CRAFT, the Art of cu- 
ring Diſeaſes in Horſes, &. 

HORSE-LEECH, or LEECH- 
WORM, is a dangerous Creature for 
Cattel; ſince if a Beaſt chance to ſwal- 


Herb. See 


low down 1 in his Drink, it will great- 


ly annoy him; for it commonly {ticks 
in his Throat, ſucks his Blood there, 
and inflames the place by cauling his 
Throat-bowl to ſwell, whereby the 
paſſage of his Meat is obſtructed, ſo 
that he cannot ſwallow, nor take his 
wind. For the curing of this Malady, 
if the Leech lie far within, ſo as not 
to be taken out with the hand, then 
put 2 Quill, or ſome Cane, in the Beaſt's 
Throat, filed with hot Oil, and let it 
go down by ſquirting; whereupon as 
toon as the Oil reaches the Worm, ſhe 
vill fall off, 2. There is alſo another 
way of getting her oft, by tmoaking 
her with the tume of Panarie, which 
is a ſtink ing Worm ſiu I, linea Tick. 
2. Put it he continue her hold, and 


. y | *Y : : 
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chen give the Beaſt hot Vinegar, whiet 
will Kill her; and this will ſerve; u. 
for moſt Cattel. 7 

HORSE-LOCK-KEY, an lugt. 
ment to open a Horſe's Fetter or Cl. 
lock, It is a ſquare Iron-plate bent. 
one end, having a ſquare hole and nick; 
in one part of it, to anſwer the Spring, 
and Wards within the Bolt; the ot; 
end is bent half-round, with 4 ſn! 


[turn at the end, to make it look þ4:4. 


ſome. 

HO RSE-ME AS URES, 1a Ros 
of Box to {lide out ot a Cane, with z 
Square at the end, being divided imo 
Hands and Inches, to meaſure the heiph: 
of Horſes. g 

HORSE-SHOOE; of theſe there 
are ſeveral ſorts: 1. That called th; 
Planch-ſhoe, or Pancelet, which make: 
2 good Foot, and a bad Leg, by realon 
that it cauſes the foot to grow beyond 
the meaſure of the Leg; tho! tor 1 
weak Heel, it is exceeding good, an 
will laſt longer than any Shoe; bein; 
borrowed from the Moil that has wei 
Heels and Fruſhes to keep the Feet from 
Stones or Gravel. 2. Shooes with Ca. 
kms, which tho' they be intended to fe. 
cure the Horſe from liding, yet they 
do him more harm than good, in thi: 
he cannot tread evenly upon the Ground; 
whereby many times. he wrenches ti; 
Foot, or ſtrains ſome Sinew : More el 
pecially upon ſtony Ways, (where the 
Stones will not ſuffer the Calkins ,to 
enter) the foot ſlips with more vic- 
lence; tho* ſome do not think a Horſe 
well ſhod, unleſs all his Shooes be made 
with Calkins, either ſingle or doube; 


| However, the double ones are lels hurt. 


tul; for he'il tread evencr with them, 
chan with fingle Calkins ; bur then the 
muſt not be over-long or ſharp-pointes, 
but rather ſhort and flat. 3. There ate 
Shooes with Rings, which were bst in. 
vented to make a Horſe lift his feet ur 
high; tho' ſuch Shooes arc more pw 
ful than helpful, and 'tis an unhaud atze 
ſight: This Defect is incident to mos 
Horſes that have not ſound Hoots; ior 
tender Fect fear to touch the (010d 
that is hard; but what is intended 105 


2» 


1 remecy, Proves a prejudice t 
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orſe,by adding highCalk ins, or elſe theſe 
Rings to bis Shooes, for by that means 
tis made to have weaker Heels than 
tefore, 4. Shoes with ſwelling Welts 
or Borders round about them are us'd 
1 Germany. &. which being higher 
win the heads of the Nails, fave them 
tom wearing; and theſe are the belt 
rr of laſting Shoes, if made of well- 
demper d Stuff; for they wear equally 
in all parts, and the Horſe treads even- 
j; upon them. F- Others that uſe to 
pals Mountains, where Smiths are not 
bo ealily to be met with, carry Shoes 
bout them with Vices, whereby they 
Hen them to the Horſe's hoofs, with- 
bu: the help of the hammer or nail: 
Notwithſtanding it is more for ſhew. 
(hai any good ſervice; for thq* this 
Et of Shoe may ſave his Feet from 
K-ones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, that 
e goes with pain, and perhaps injures 
* wore than the Stones do: Therefore 
don ſuch emergent occaſions, tis bet- 
to make uſe of the Foint-/hoe, which 
made of two pieces, wish a flat Ri- 
her- nail joyning them together in the 
Toe; ſo that you may make it both 
ide and narrow, to ſerve any Foot. 
6. The Patten- ſboe, is neceſſary tor a 
Worſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtiffle, or 
Foulder; which will cauſe him to bear 
pon that Leg the Grief is on, and 
foulequently, make him ule it the bet- 
rr. 7. A Shoe proper for flat Feet, 
e true ſhape of which is to be ſeen 
d Plate II. Figure 9. 8. The 
Paton or Pantable Shoe, which opens 
* Heels, and helps Hoof-binding. See 
ell. Fig. 10. Theſe arc of admi- 
bie uſe, in regard that they never 
hut upon the Feet, but continue firm 
d one Place. 9. Laſtly, the Half pan- 
In ve, repreſented in Plate II. Fig. 11. 
HORSE-SPICE, is made in this 


barb, 2 of Turmerick, 6 of Elecam- 
pane, 4 of Brimitone, as many of 
Fennel-ſeeds, and no leſs of Grains 
Lot Paradiſe, all reduc'd ro Powder ; 
it theſe together into a Glaſs- Vial or 
pacy-Pot, and keep them tor uſe. 
kor the quantity to be given, it 


ner: “ Take an ounce of Rhu- 
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muſt be more or leſs, according to the 
Strength and Conſtitution of the Hortſe, 
but you are not to exceed an ounce at 
1 time; and it ſhould be mixed with a 
|{poonful of the heſt Sallet-oil, and a 
|ipoontul or 2 of the Treat Jean, 
diflolved in a quart of S na-beer; 
this Spice is found good for a Cold, and 
will make the Horſe thrive.— Or 
you may give him an ounce of it in 3 
pints of warm Beer or Ale, after Hlood- 
letting, by way of prevention; and it 
the Rhubarb, which is a great Purger, 
be left out, a greater Dole may be ad- 
miniſter'd. | 
 HORSE-TAIL, an Herb good for 
healing inward Wounds or Ulcers. 

HORSE-TEETH. See 1veth of 
a Horſe, and Horſe's Age. 
HORSE-TREACLE, Take Rue 
dry'd; Scordium, Penny-Royal and Sa— 
vin, of each a quarter of a pound, Ca- 
lomel and Dittany, of each 3 ounces, 
Roots of Tormentil, Celtick, Nard, 
Gentian, Galangal, Zedoary, Valerian 
and Contrayerva, of each 2 ounces, Cat- 
ror, Cyprus, Galbanum, Myrrh, Opium, 
Opoponax and Turpentine, of each an 
ounce and a half; of Anniſeeds, Cam— 
phire, Cinnamon, Cubebs, Cortandet— 
ſeeds, Treacle, Muſtara, and Saffron, ot 
each an ounce, and of Honey z times 
the quantity of the whole, and Canary 
ſufficient to make an EleCtuary. 

The Opium and Gum muſt be very 
dry, and finely yowdered with the v- 
ther Ingredients; or it they cannot be 
procured dry enough, they mult be 
diſſolvd and ſtrained, and firſt mixed 
with the Honey before with the other 
Ingredients. This Treacle may be pi- 
ven Horſes in any Ee ical Sie, 
trom 2 ounces to 3 or 4, in warm Ale, 
and may be repeated once a day, eve; y 
'day for ſome time. 

If the Ingredients are hard enough to 
paſs into a powder, it may be kept in 
Powder in a Glais, cloſe covered; but 
then the doſe mult not exceed an ounce 
or ounce and a half for want of the 
honey. See Diateſſeron. 

| HORSE-TWICilrt 
nacles. 
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HOSE-HUSK, a long round busk, 
as in Pinks, Gilly-flowers, c. an 
Urchin, or prickly husk. 

HOSE in HOSE; (among Her- 
baliſts) ſignifies one long husk within 
another. 

HOT-BEDS; To make a Het Bed. 
in February, or earlier for the railing 
of Colliflowers, Cucumbers, Melons, 
Radiſhes, or any other tender Plants or 
Flowers; you arc to provide a warm 
Place, defended from all Winds, by be- 
ing incloſed with a pale or hedge made 
of Reed or Straw, about 6 or 7 Foot 
high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity as 
occalion requires. Within this Inclo- 
ſure, you may raiſe a Bed 2 or 3 Foot 
high, and 3 Foot over, of freſh Horſe- 
dung, about 6 or 8days old; then tread 
it down very hard on the top, make it 
level, and (if you think fit) edge it 
round with BoarJs or Bricks; laying 
fine rich Mould about 3 or 4 Inches 
thick on it : When the extreme heat of 
the Bed is over, which you may per- 
ceive by thruſting in your Finger, plant 
your Seeds at pleaſure, and ſet up Forks 
4 or y inches above the Bed, to ſupport 
a Frame made of Sticks and cover'd 
with Straw or Bats-mat, in order to ſe- 
cure the Seeds and Plants from Cold 
and Wet; only the Covering may be 
open'd in a warm Day, for an hour be- 
fore Noon, and an hour after. But 
take care to earth up your Plants, as 
they ſhoot in height, and when able to 
bear the Cold, they may be tranſplant- 
ed; after which, the Dung of your hot 
Beds that is done with will be of great 
uſe to mend your Garden. 

HOT-SHOOTS, or HOVIL- 
SES, a ſort of Compound made b 
taking a zd part of the ſmalleſt of any 
Coal, Pit, Sca, or Charcoal, and mix- 
ing them very well together with Loam; 
Let theſe be made up iuto Balls, moiſt- 
en'd with a little Urine of Man or Beaſt, 
as big as an ordinary Gooſe-Egy, or 
better, or in any other torm as you 
plcaſe, and expoſe them to the Air til! 
they be thoroughly dry. Then they 
may be built into the moſt orderly 
Fire that can be; Were they'll burn 
Vary clear, give a wonderful heat, and 


y | ſmell like the Piſs of a hound: Th 


HOU 


continue very long; But the Fire nag 
be firſt made, as Charcoal or Smailcg, 


covering it with your Eggs, as ſome Fr 
call them} and building them up like 4 oc 
Pyramid, or in any other form; where. alto 


upon they'll continue a glowing, ſo ern 
and conſtant Fire, for 7 or 8 hour. 
without ſtirring; when they abare, te. 
cruit the innermoſt with a te fre; 
Eggs, and turn the relt that are not v6 
quite reduced to Cinders. This mn. 
ture is ſuppoſed to flacken the ine. 
tuous devouring of the Fire, and tg 
keep Coals from conſuming too ſaſ. 

HOTTS or HUTS, are the Pounces 
and round Balls of Leather ſtuffed, g 
tyed on the ſharp end of Fighting-Coch; 
Spurs, to keep them that they ſhall ng: 
hurt one another in Sparring, or Brea 
ing themſelves. 


HOVE L, a Covering or Shelter n 
hurdles, exc. for Cattel; any meu ta 


Building for ordinary Uſe. 
HOVEN, (Country Word) Cheri 
that is rais'd or ſwell'd up. 
TO HOVER, to flutter or flyover 
with Wings ſtretched out, to hang 
ver. 
HOVER-GROUND, 
ſort of Ground. 
HOUGH, the Joynt of the Hin 
leg of a Beaſt. See Ham. | 
TO HOUGH, to cut the' Hows 
or to ham-ſtring; alſo to break Cc 
of Farth. ; 

HOUND, a hunting-dog, 20 
kind of Fiſh. 

TO HOUND a Stag, (among hu: 
ters) to caſt the Dogs at him. 

HOUNDS-TONGUE, an lien 
whoſe Leaves reſemble the Tongues! 


is lik 


Root is us'd in Phyſick. | 
HOUSAGE, a Fee that a Cunt 
or any other Perſon pays for laying! 
Goods in a Houſe. 
HOUSE-BOTE, an allowance 
neceſlary Timber out of the Lo! 
Wood to uphold or repair a Houle 
Terement. n 
HOUSE-LEEK or SEN GREEN! 
Herb that commonly grows on N. 
and Houſe-tides, with broadiſh 4 


Legvcs pointed at the end The 1-5 


| 
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fit is in Agnes, Inflammations, 
 Annhony's Fire, ec, 
10 USING, a Horſe- cloth, a piece 


-oarſe Cloth to be laid over tbe 
\rtocks, &c. of a Horſe. 
HOUSEWIFE, the Miſtreſs of a 
wuſe, a thrifty or careful Woman in 
de Management of Family-Affairs. 
JOUSEWIFE's CLOTH, the 
age fort of Linen-cloth between 
and coarle. 

HOW, See Hoe, 
TO HOZE Dogs, to cut out the 
of their Feet. See To Expeditate. 
HUCKSTER, one that felis Pro- 
ions or ſmall Wares by Retail. 
HUE and CRY, a purſuit of one 
has committed Felony on the 
jgh-way 3 by deſcribing the Party, 
giving notice to ſeveral Conſtables 
om one Town to another, till the 
ender be taken, or at leaſt purſu'd 
the dea- ide. 
HUG or CORNISH-HUG, a 
tm us'd in Wreſtling, when one who 
5 his Adverſary on his Breaſt, and 
Is him faſt there. 
IKUMANE ORDURE, is of al! 
ts the beſt for improving Land, eſ- 
ally if mixt with other Dung, Straw 
Earth, to make it work, and render 
convenient for Carriage; ſo that it 
in foreign Parts at a much great- 
rate than any other kind of Ma- 
e. 
WHUMBLE-BEE, (in French le 
yen] a Pear that much reſembles 
Muſcat, in bigneſs, quality of Pulp, 
ſte, Perfume, and Time of ripening, 
uch is about the end of Juh, or be- 
ning of Auguſt. 
HUMBLES. See Unbles. 
HUMO URS in Horſes, See Ha- 


UNDRED, a part of a Shire 
t anciently conſiſted of ro Tithings, 
ach Tithing of 10 Houſholds, It 
locall'd, either becauſe at firſt eve- 
ſuch Diviſion contained 100 Fami— 
, or elle ſupply d the King with 100 

Men for his Wars. This Method 
dividing Counties into Hundreds, 
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Juriſdiction over 100 Towns, Thus 
our Hundreds ſtill retain the Name, but 
the executive Power is devo!v'd on the 
County-court; ſome few excepted. 
which have been by Privilege annexed 
to the Crown, or granted to tom* great 
Subject; and ſo yet remain in the Nature 
of a Franchiſe. 

HUNDREDER, one that has the 
Juriſdiction of a Hundred, or holds the 
Hundred Court. Hundrede rs are alſo Men 
impanell'd, or fit to be a Jury upon a- 
ny Controverſy about Land, and living 
within the Hundred, where the Land 
in Queſtion lyes. 

HUNDRED- WEIGHT, the 
quantity of 112 Pounds in Aver-du- 
Pois greater Weight, Such a Hmndred= 
weight is ſubdivided firſt into 4 Qua- 
ters, and each Quarter into 28 Pounds; 
again each Pound into 4 Quarters, or 
(to be more exact) into 16 Ounces, 
and if you pleaſe, each Ounce into 4 
Quarters; but ordinarily a Pound is 
the leaſt Quantity taken notice ot in 
Aver-du-pois Groſs Weight. 

HUNGRY-EVIL in Horſes, is an 
inordinate eager Deſire to eat: It pio-— 
ceeds from great emptineſs or want of 
Food, when the Beaſt is even at it he ut 
moſt Pinch, and almoſt Chap-fallen 
but often from cold outward!y taken, 
ſometimes by travelling long in Froſt and 
Snow or thro* barren Places; which 
outward cold affects the Stomach fo 
far that its Action and Faculties are de- 
praved. The Signs of this Diſtemper are 
an Alteration in the Horſe's manner ct 
Feeding, when he has loſt all manner ot 
Temperance, and chops at his Meat, as it 
he would even devour the Manger. In 
this caſe, for the comforting of his Sta- 
mach, © Give him great Slices of Bread 
*« toaſted and ſteeped in Sack; or let 
« him drink Wine and Wheat-flour 
mingled together,, or Milk with 
Wheat-meal, a quartat a time; or clie 
let him eat Bread made of Pine-Nuts, 
% and temper'd with Wine: Bur there 
is nothing better than a moderate 
Feeding of the Horſe ſeveral times in, 


«c 
Cc 


the Day with wholſome Bean-bread 


* brought by King Alfred out of | wellbak'd, or Oats welldry'd and lified. 
Van, where Centa or Centena, is a | 
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TOHUNTCHANGE, when 
the Hounds or Beagles take freſh Scent, 
following another Chace, till they ſtick 
and hit it again. 

TO HUNT COUNTER, ſignifies, 
that the Hounds or Beagles kunt it by 
the heel, | 

HUNTING isa noble Exerciſe and 
Recreation, not only commendable tor 


Princes and great Perſons, but alſo for 


Gentlemen; there being nothing that 
does more recreate the Mind, ftrength- 
en the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and 
chear up the Spirits; ſo that it has me- 
rited the Eſteem of all Ages and Nati- 
ons, how barbarous {oever they might 
otherwile have been. 

HUNTING THE FOIL; by 
this is meant the Chace's going off, 
and coming on again, traverſing the 
ſame Ground, to deceive the Hounds or 
Beagles. 

HUNTING-HORSE; in the 
choice of a Horſc tor hunting, let his 
ſhape be generally ſtrong, and well knit 
together, making equal Proportions; 
tor as unequal Shapes ſlew Weaknels, 
ſo cqual ſhapes denote Strength and 
Durance; thoſe called unequal, are a 
great [Head and a {mail Neck, a big Bo- 
dy and a thin Buttock. a large Limb to 
a little Foot, . Whereas, he ſhould 
have a large, and lean Head, wide No- 
ſtrils, open Chauld, a big Weaſand, and 
the Wind- pipe ſtraight: But tarther, a 
Horſe deſign'd tor hunting ſhouid be 
vigorous and full of Mettle, yet not fi- 
ery ; he ſhould gallop upon his Haunches. 
and graze but lightly on the Ground with 
his Feet; that is, he ſ;ould go ſmooth. 
and not raiſe his Fore- feet too high: 
His Head and Neck ought to be high 
and well placed, without reſting too 
much upon the Snaffle; he ſhould alſo 
give a little Snort with his Noſtrils, 
each Stroke he makes, which is a to- 
ken of a good Wind, To order him 
after the beſt manner; while he is at 
reſt, let him have all the quietneſs that 
may be; let him have much Meat, 
much Litter, much Dreſſing, and 
Water ever by him, and let him fleep 
as long as he plcaſes: Keep him to 
dung rather ſoft than hard, and look 
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that it be well colour'd and hri),.. : 

» 577 1 
darkneſs ſhews Greaſe and reg. 
ward Heat. After his uſual Score: 
let him have Exerciſe, and .f 
{weet Malt; or let Bread of cen n 
or Beans and Wheat mixed tenen 
be his beſt Food, and Bun; and (4 
the moſt ordinary 
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up into the Stable during the Scat 
but hunted him upon Grais, only 4 
lowing as many Oats as he could we 
eat: This he approv'd of as a very gg 
Way, by reaſon if there be any moe 
Greaſe within him, which vio 
hunting may raiſe up, this going: 
Graſs will purge it out; ſo that heh 
rid his horſe 3 days in the Weck a 
ring the Scaſon, and never found 2 
hurt but rather good by it ; bur < 
muſt be had to turn the Horſe ou: x 
ry cool. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
an Inland-County, but of no great | 
tent, being bounded Eaſtward by Ca 
bridgeſhire, Weſtward by Northam 
ſhire, on the North by Liucolaſſure, 3 
on the South by Bedford hure. It rex 
es 22 Miles in Length trom North! 
South, and 18 in Breadth from Fiſt 
Weſt; in which compals of Ground 
contains 240000 Acres, and about d11 
Houſes; the whole is divided into 
Hundreds, wherein are 79 Pariſi 
and but 6 Market-Towns; ot wit 
the County-Town only is priviledged 
ſend 2 Members to Parliament. I. 
County was herctofore very woody, it 
reputed an excellent Foreſt to hunt 
from whence it had its Name; 
being disforeſted in the Reign of He. 
it is now become a very open Count 
The North-Faſt Parts of it are feng 
but yield plenty of Graſs, the tes 
very pleaſant, fruitful of Corn, 409 
ſing up into ſmall Kills. The 0%? 
the principal River. Tis faid that! 
Whittleſmeer, and ſome other Mes ff 
it in this Shire, do ſometimes, in ©: 
and fair Weather, ſuddenly rie ' 
rempeſtuous manner with V " 
quakes; and that tho the Nam 


WhO live near thoſe Places aue he. 


Charnock's Method of hunting in ag 
leaſon, was never to take his Hor 
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i and long- liv d, yet Strangers are ſub- 
ject to much Sickneſs. 

HURDLES, (in Husbandry) certain 
F-1mes made either of ſpleeted Tim- 
wr, or of Hazle-rods wattled together; 
o ſerve for Gates in Inclotures, or to 
mike Sheepfolds. Cc. 

HURDS or HARDS of Flax or 
Kemp, the coarſer Parts ſeparated in 
the Dreſſings of it, from the Tear or 
fne Stuff. 

HURLE, the Hair of Flax, which 
is either fine or wound. 

HURLE-BONE in a Horſe, is a- 
bout the midſt of the Buttock, and 
rery apt to go out of the Socket with 
1 ip or ſtrain. To cure this Malady 
ue an equal Quantity of the Oil of 


lutentine and Strong-beer, flake them | 


very well in a Glaſs-vial, and anoint the 
rived Part therewith, as allo the 
br2wn on the inſide of his Thigh down 
to his Gambrels; ſtrike it in very well, 
_ b £0!ding a red-hot Fire- ſnovel before 
r during the Opcration, and work the 
bone at the ſame time in gently with 
your hand, to bring it to its right 
pace again. That done, tye your 
Horſe up to the Rack-ſtaves tor about 
Huf an hour, to prevent his biting of 
It with his Tecth ; and while he ſtands 
J's the Stable, put a Wedge of Wood 
out the breadth of a Sixpence between 
Toe, and his Shoe; but when you 
ae him, it muſt be taken out, and 
put in again, when come back: Or at- 
ter you have once anointed the Horſe 
with Oil of Turpentine and Beer, and 
or his Bone into its right place again; 
charge made of Oxycrocium and Pa- 


74s may be clapt to the part, which 


wil ſtrengthen it ſo much, that it will 
keep it from {lipping out of its place 
gun, But the moſt ſpeedy, beſt and 
molt certain Cure, is, though it a little 
Gisfgure the Horſe, to pin him, the 
anner of performing which, every 
smith either does or ought to know. 
HURLERS, a ſquare ſet 
Nones in Cornwall, ſo called from an 
dad Opinion advanc d by the common 
'cOple, That they are ſo many Men 
zung d into Stones, for profaning the 
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Exerciſe for which they have been al- 
ways famous, 

HUSK, 1s that which a Flower 
grows out of; whereof there are ſeve— 
ral, as a bulbous or round Hus, a Bot- 
tle- uk, a Middle-husk, and a Foot- 
busk. | 

HUT, a ſmall Cottage or Hovel. 

HUTCH, a Veſlel or particular 
place to lay Grain in; Allo a kind of 
hollow Trap, for the taking of Weeſels 
or other Vermin alive. 

HUXING of the Pike; a particu- 
lar Method for the catching of this 
fort of Fiſh, that is very agreeable: 
For this purpoſe take 30 or 40 as large 
bladders as can be got; blow them up, 
and tye them cloſe and ſtrong, then at 
the mouth of each tye a Line, longer 
or ſhorter, according to the Depth of 
the Water, at the end of the Line, taſt- 
pas an Armed-hook artificially baited, 


and put them into the Water with the 


Advantage of the Wind, that they may 
gently move up and down the Pond: 
Now when one Miſter-Pike has ſtruck 
himſelf, tis a moſt pleaſant Diverſion to 
lee him bounce about in tne Water with 
2 Bladder at his Tail; at laſt, when you 
perceive him almoſt tpent, take bim 
up. See Pike. 


HYDROCELE, a kind of Burſt- 
neſs, or Swelling of the outmoſt Skin 
of the Cods, which proceeds from 2 
watery humour. For rhis Diſtemper 
in Horſes, ſee Stones and Cods [well'd. 

HYDROMEL, Honey diſſolv'd in 
Water; alſo a Drink made of Water 
and Honey boil'd together; Mead or 


of 


Swoath-day by Hurling the Ball, an | 


Metheglin. In order to prepare x fort 
of this Liquor. Take 2 Gallons ot 
Spring- Hater, and boil it over a gentle 
Fire, keeping it ſcummed till no more 
will ariſe; then pur in a pound of the 
belt Honey, adding a little Fennel and 
Eye-bright, ty'd up in a Bundle, and 0 
jet all feeth till a 3d Part be conſu- 
med: Afterwards ſcum the Liquor ve- 
ry well, ſhain it, thro' a fine (Cloth or 
Sieve, and with a quarter of a Pound 
of Sugar-Candy, beat fine, pur it up 
in a Veſſel, which is to be kept clole 
ſtopped. See Merheglia. 
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HYPERICUM, St. Fohn's-Mort.\ The fair curd Hair Facinth, whose 


an excellent Herb for Wounds and to 
p:ovoke Urine, 

HYPERICUM FRUTERX, a 
Shrub yielding Abundance of little ſlen- 
der Shoots, which in May are very 
thick-ſet with {mall white Bloſſoms ; 
ſo that the Tree ſeems to be all over 
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Flower is a buſh of many Branche; 
divided into divers long curied Thre;., 
or Hairs, and the Flower on the top 
a bright Murrey Purple, 6. The eres 
ſtarry Facinth of Peru, has à ſhort $:41 
with many blue Flowers at the 709 
Star-like, with ſome tew blue threat; 
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hoary with Froſt, or cover'd with Snow. hung with yellow Pendants, ſtanding 
It is encreas'd by Suckers, and endures about the middle head. 7. The prev 
a | Strels of Weather. white ſtarry Facinth of Peru, leſt than 

HYSSOP, an Herb of a cleanſing the former, Leaveslighter green, F.ow. 
Quality, chicfly us'd in Diſeaſes of |ers white, with a ſhew of bluſh 2 ttc 
the Breaſt and Lungs; it has alſo a Fa-|bottom. 8. The buſh ſtarry Facis 1; 
cuhy to comfort and ſtrengthen, and|like the other, only the Flower ot z 
is prevalent againſt Melancholy and | fine purpliſh bluſh-colour. 9. The bar 
Thiegm : *Tis only propagated by Slips; | Lily-leav'd ſtarry Facinth, the Roo! 
its Tops and Flowers reduced to Powder of which are like that of the white L. 
are by ſome reſerved for Strewings up- ly, the Stalk a foot high, bearing nu. 
on the colder Sallet-herbs, and commu- [ny Star-like light blue-colour'd Flows 
nicate no ungrateful Fragancy thereto, ers: There are 2 other ſorts, dittericy 

HYTH or HITHE, a little Port only from the former, in that 1 1s 
or Haven to load or unload Wares at; |white the other bluſh, but they do no: 
whence Oucen-hyth, Rother-hyth, Lamb- flower till May. 10. The Indian 7a 
„ue, &c. cmth is another ſort that doth not pu! 
| forth Flowers with us till Augul, and 
grows with ſeveral tall Stalks. Tic 
Roots of theſe Facinths retain their F. 
bres, and therefore not to be kept loc 
out of the Ground. They ſhould be 
tranſplanted in Auguſt, except the [1 

: ian Facinths, that are yearly to be ti 
J ken up in April, the Roots cartel. 
parted without breaking the gre! f. 
ACINTH, (in Latin, Hyacinthus) a|bres, and thus replanted: Some tic 
] Violet of a dark Purple Colour.|Farth muſt be firſt laid in the bottom 
There are alſo ſeveral! other ſorts of of a Pot; then put in the Root, coverl 
Flowers of different Colours that bear|every way with natural freſh Erh, 
tis Name; the chief of which are as| that done, fill the Pot with the ane 
tolows, wiz. 1. The yellow Muſcary,|rank Earth; make an hole in a hot bed 
or Musk-grape Flower, with a long bul-| ſomewhat cooled, to put the Pot in 
bous round Root, and weak Stalk,| nouriſh the Fibres, and do not wit! 
headed with many Flowers reſembling {it til the Root ſprings, when tis to de 
| little Bottles, of a fair yellow Colour, taken out and plac'd under à Sous 
4 and Muskiſh Scent. 2. The Aſh colour- wall: Houſe it about the middle ot ,. 
| ed Muſcary like the laſt bur leſſer, as|rember, All the Muſcaries, excep: - 
tweet, and leaves Aſh-colour'd. 3. The Aſh-colour'd ought to be planted n! 
hue Muſcary, whole Flowers are of a| warm place, and defended in Wine, 
pale, bleak, white Colour, and musky] the reſt are hardy. : 
Smell. 4. The fair-hair'd branched Fa- Some other ſorts of Facinth; ny 
rinth, with broader Leaves, hollovv, are which yearly loſe their Fibres 3 “te 
the Stalk half a yard high, and branch-| moſt noted whereof are, 1. Tie S, 
ed on every fide with many tufts at|colour'd Grape- flower coming up 
the ends, of a dark Murrey Purple. 5.|3 green Leaves, ſtalks a tov! . 
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vearing many Flowers like a bunch of 
Grapes, sky-coloured, and of a ſweet 
Scent. 2. The white is like the former, 
but that the Leaves are green and the 
Fowers White. 3. The branched, 
whoſe Flowers grow in branches along 
the ſtalk, blue-colour'd. 4. The great 
oriental Facinth, call'd Zumbul Indi, co- 
ming up with a ſpeckled ſtalk, broad 
reen-leaved, long blueiſh purple Flow. 
ers, opening into 6 tmall Leaves, and 
turning back again ; the Root big, 
round, covered with a reddiſh purple 
Coat. There are many more of this 
kind, 5. The Celeſtial Facinth, sky 
coloured, often coming up with 2 ſtalks, 
eich bearing many large Flowers. 6. 
The white early Facinth. 7. Fair dou 

ble blue Jacinth. 8. Pure white double 
Oriental Jacmth. 9. Aſh-colour ſtarry 
Facmth, 10. Common blue ſtarry Ja- 
enth. 11. The white ſtarry Facinarh. 
12, The early blue ſtarry Facinth, &c. 


Atril; the great Oriental Jacmth be- 
times in March; the white and purple 
arly; the Winter Facinth in Fanuary, 
or the beginning of February; the other 
Oriental Facinths, both ſingle and dou- 
be, flower in the end of March, and 
beginning of April; whereas the Aſh- 
colour'd ſtarry Facrath flowers as the 
other ſtarry Facinths do, in February 
and beginning of March. 

They all loſe their Fibres, and may 
be removed in June or Fuly, but none 
ot them except the Oriental would be 
kept long out of the Ground. They 
are hardy and require ſmall attendance. 
Moſt of them bear Seeds, which being 
lown in September, in the ſame man- 
ner as Tulips, and ſo directed, will 
produce new Varieties. The chieteſt 
of theſe named are the fair double blue, 
white double Oriental; the Celeſtial, 
white and kluſh ſtarry Jacinths, &c. 

JAC K, a well known Engine to 
turn a Spit, a Horſe or wooden Frame 
to ſaw Timber upon, an Inſtrument 
to pull off a pair of Boots; a ſort of 
great Leathern Pircher to carry Drink 
15 a kind of ſmall Bowl that ſerves 
or a Mark at the Exerciſe of Bowling. 


The Grape-flowers are in Flower in| 
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In Falconry, Jack is the Male of Birds 
of Sport; alſo a young Pike, a Fiſh. 

JACK 6y the Hedge, or Sauce alone 
(in Latin, Alliaria) an Herb that grows 
wild by Hedge ſides and under Banks, 
with a broad Leaf, aud has the ſmell 
ot Garlick: It comforts the Stomach, 
digeſting Crudities and corrupt Hu- 
mours bred therein: It is alſo eaten as 
other Sallet-herbs are, eſpecially by 
Country-People, and much us'd in 
Broth. 

JACK in a Lanthorn, or WILL 
with a Wiſp, a certain Meteor or clam- 
my Vapour in the Air, which reflets 
Light in the Dark, commonly haunting 
Church-yards, Fens and Privies, as 
ſtecming out of a fat Soil: It allo flies 
about Rivers, Hedges, ec. wherethere 
is a continual flux of Air, and leads Per- 
ſons who unwarily follow it, quite out 
of the way. 

JAGG of Hay. See Load of Hay. 

JANNOCK, a kind of Oaten 
Bread much us'd in the Northern Parts 
of Englund: It is leaven'd four, and 
ſhap'd round, but not very thick, with 
a Cap on the top; for it can be made 
no otherwiſe, by reaſon of its being 
Oven'd very ſoft, and the Sides will 
fall thinner than the Middle. 

JANUARY; tho' this be a cold 
and naked Month, yer 'tis not altoge- 
ther unproductive, and many th n7s are 
to be done therein with reſpect to the 
Field, Orchard, Olitory, Garden, (7c. 
For the Month to be cold is ſeaſona- 
ble; when you are to plough up, or 
fallow the Ground intended tor Peale, 
to water Meadows and Paſtures, drain 
arable Grounds, where Peale, Oats, or 
Barley is to be ſown; to rear Calves, 
Pigs, ec. to lay Dung on heaps, to 
carry on the Land in froſty Weather, 
and to Hedge and Ditch on Paſtured- 
Land. Now Timber-trees are to be 
planted in any Copſe or Hedge-wood, 
as alſo Quick-ſets; Coppices and 
Hedge- rows are to oe cut, and greater 
Trees lopped and pruned; Doves fed, 
and Dove-houſes repaired ; Ant-hil.s 
cut away, and the Holes filled up in 
Meadow and Paſture- Grounds, Stones 
gathers 
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gathered, che. Eſpecially care ſhould 
be had of Ews and Lambs, Calves hou- 
ied, young Catte] Gelded ſoon after 
they are fallen, and Oats ſowed, (ſays 
od Trier) if you have of the belt ; a 
Weedy Hop-parden is to be digged. 
Bee-kives turned up, and dext'rouſly 
embed with warm and ſweet Wort; 
on may allo remove Bees, 

With reſpeét to an Orchard and 
Nitchen- Garden, the Ground is to be 
Trenched and made ready for the Spring, 
the Soil allo prepar d and us'd where 
there is occaſion: For that end, plenti- 
tu! Provition is to be made ot Neats, 
Horſes, and Sheeps-dung cſpecially, that 
there may be ſome in ſtore of 2 Years 
jzving up, which muſt be now and 
then ſtirred, and opened to the Air ; 
and laſtly, skreened, to be reſery'd for 
vic in {ome hard bottom'd fliady place, 
made {4omerhat hollow, that the Rain 
vaſh not away its Virtue, and wherein 
no Weeds muſt be ſuttered to grow; 
ro mingle with which, as occalion re- 
quires, ſome heaps of ſweet Under Paſ— 
ture natura! Mould, and fine Loam muſt 
be alſo provided. Now you may dig 
Borders, and as yet uncover the Roots 
of Trees, where Ablaqueation is requi- 
ſire : Quick-ſects are to be planted, and 
Fruit-trees tranſplanted, if not finiſhed : 
Vines to be ſet, and the old ones begun 
to be pruned; alſo, the Branches of 
Orchard Fruit-trees, are to be pruned, 
eſpecially the long-planted ones, and that 
towards the decreaſe of the Moon; but 
tor ſuch as are newly planted, they 
need not be disbranched till the Sap be- 
gins to tir, in March, that fo the Wound 
may be healed with the fear and ſtubb 
which our Froſts do frequently leave. 
Diſtinction is to be made between the 
bearing Fruit-buds, and the Leaf. buds; 
the tormer being always fuller, which 
muſt be carefully ſpared, and what is 
pruned from the rett, ſhould be cut off 
ſlanting above the bud with a very 
ſharp Knife, without leaving any Rags. 
The Wall or Palliſado-Trees, are to be 
kept from mounting too haſtily, that 
they may form beautiful and ſpreading 
Branches, ſhap'd like a Lady's Fan, and 
cloſe to the Ground : Take the Water. 
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ſhoots quite away, which are thoſe th. 
on Standards being ſhaded and drin u. 
on, remain ſmooth and naked w1-!..... 
buds; and where you deſire Mura hre. 
trees ſhould ſpread, garniſh and 4. 
{moothly cut off the next unbea- ue 
Branch: But forbear -uninp Wall-frur 
that is tender, till . and wherg 
Branches are ſo thick and intang/-! 
that they pall one another, or exc,;/- 
the Sun and Air, the place muſt be in 
ned at diſcretion; Tices cleared of Mog, 
and Cious gathered tor Grafts betote 
the buds ſprout : About the la-ter cf 
of the Month, graft in the Stock, 2. 
ways obferving to take the Cion from 
ſome goodly and plentiful brating Tree; 
for it it be from a young Tc and ſuch 
as have not yet bore any k1uir, tho'of 
ever ſo excclient a kind, it will be a 
long time before the Grafts produce 
any conſiderable Fruit. Now allo 't; 
{eaſonable to remove Kernel-ſtocks to 
more commodious diſtances in the Nut- 
ſery, cutting off the Tap- Root; and in 
over-wet or hard Weather, Cicai e, 
mend, ſharpen, and prepare your On- 
den-Tools. 

Hot-beds may be made to ſow tors 
ward Cucumbers and Sallet-terbs in, 
towards the very beginning of the 
Month; uſually tor Musk-melons ans 
Cucumbers, as allo Muſhrooms; Al- 
paragus may be heated or forced; in 
like manner heat your Beds ot Sorte, 
Patience, Borage, . raiſe facinhs, 
Narciflus's of Conſtautinople, ſome Tu- 
lips, c. upon Hot-beds : With bands 
of Straw tie up the top of the Leaves 
of long Lettice, which have not Cav- 
baged, to make them do it; or at ba 
to whiten them when they are grown 
| big enough for it; pull down the Hot- 
beds of the preceding year, to take the 
rotten Dung that compos'd them and 
lay it upon thoſe Grounds you are di. 
poſed to improve: Set Beans, Vet, 
c. ſow alſo, if you pleaſe, tor ear. 
Colliflowers ; raiſe Straw-berries upon 
Hot-beds, to have them ripe in 47 
or May; dung Fig-trees, in order !9 
have early Figs ; and in order to wart 
or force this Tree, ſome muſt be pu! 
into Boxes or Caſes, for which an Hot, 
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ved is made in this Month, and the box- 
es placed therein; when ſquare Glaſs- 
frames are to be got about 6 or 7 foot 
hieb, which muſt be applied againſt a 
Wall expoſed to a Southern Alpect, 
whereby the Dung in the Hot-bed work- 
ing into a heat, warms the Farth in 
the Box, and ſo makes the Fig-tree 
ſprout : The Bed 1s to be put into a 
ferment where there is occalion, and 
great care mult be taken to coverthoſe 
Cuſs frames cloſe, that no cold may get 
within them. 

An Hot- bed of Parſley may be ſown 
in the beginning of this Month, to ſup- 
ply us with freſh in the Spring-time. 
'Tis not to be paſled over here, that 
branches or ſlips of Vines, Goole ber- 
ries, and Currant-buſhes, may be now 
laid to take root, which they'll do, 
with only covering them in the middle 
with Earth 5 or 6 inches high ; that 
Trees are to be circumpoſed, by plant- 
ing them in Baskets, Pots, and Boxes, 
or Caſes ; and the bulbous Roots of 
Tubrroſe's Jonquils, Narciſſus of Conſtan- 
zmople, & c. potted 3 which Pots ſhould 
be put into Hot beds, that are carefully 
covered with Glaſs-frames, Bells, Straw- 
ekreens, c. 

Lettices for replanting, are ſown du- 
ring the whole Month; and to have 
ſome little fine ones for Salleting, ſome 
of the bright curled may be ſown under 
Bells, for which you mult ſtay till it 
has ſhot forth 2 Leaves before it be ga- 
thered ; the Seeds are to be {own thin, 
that the Plants may grow tall, and it 
they come up too thick, they mult be 
thinned ; under Bells alſo, in order to 
replanting again, are ſown Borage, Bug- 
lots, and Orrach. 

The products that may be had from 
our Gardens in this Month, by means 
of our Stores and Conlervatories, are 
the following Apples, viz. The Ken- 
th, Ruſſet, Golden, French, Kirton, 
and Holland-Pippin ; John-Apple, Win- 
ter-Queening, Marigold, Harvey-Apple, 
Pome- water, Pome- roy, Golden Dou- 
cet, Apis, Renneting, Loves-Pear- main, 
Winter-Pear-main, c. The Pears are 
the Winter-Musk that bake well, Win- 
er. Norwich excellent when baked, 
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Winter-Berpamot, Winter-Bon-Chreti. 
ens, both mural, Vergaules, the great 
Surren, cc. and beſides, ſome ordinary 
Grapes, as the common and long Mul- 
cu, the Chaſſeias, &xc. Every body may 
have Artichokes, all forts of Roots, as 
Beet-raves, Carriots, Parinips, common 
Sallifies, or Goats-beard, Turneps, ec. 
Spaniſh Cardoons, Chards of Artichokes, 
Celery, and AMfacedontan Par ſley, or Ali- 
{anders whiten'd, Fennel, Annis, and 
Endive of both kinds, and Colliflowers; 
all which muſt have been brought into 
the Conſervatory in the 2 laſt Months 
of November and December; belides 
which, Pancaliers alſo, Milan, and bright 
or large-lided Cabbages may be had; 
which laſt tort are not carried into the 
Conſervatory, but on the contrary, muſt 
be Froſt-bitten in the open Air, to make 
them tender and delicious. By the 
help of a Conſervatory may in like 
manner be had ſome Citruls or Pump- 
Kins, and ſome Potirons or flat Pompi- 
ons, Onions, Garlick, and Shallots, with 
Leeks, Cibouls, Burnet, Chervil, Par- 
ſley, Woud-ſorrel, a good reddiſh-green 
Aſparagus, and by the help of Hot-beds 
or heated Path-ways, very tine Sorrel, 
as well of the round, as of the long 
ſort, and little Sallads of Lettice to cut 
with their furniture of Mint, Tarragon, 
Garden-creſles, tender Chervil, Parſley, 
Borage, and Bugloſs, Neither by the 
means of Hot-beds can we be dettitute 
of ſome ſmall Radiſhes, it the Weather 
be not extremely ſevere; as alſo Muſh- 
rooms, which are kept caretully co- 
vered over with dry Cow-dung : Cu- 
cumbers, Purilain, Muil:rooms, and 
Capuchin-Capers, or Naſt urces, all Pick- 
led, may alſo be had in this Month. 
Neither is the Parterre or Flower- 
garden to be wholly neglected; where- 
in Traps are to be ſet tor Vermin, eſpe- 
cially in Nurſeries of Kernels and Stones, 
and among bulbous Roots, which will 
now be in danger; a Paſte made of Ho- 
ney, wherein green Glaſs beaten is 
mingled together with Copperas, 15 al- 
ſo uſually laid near their haunts ; like- 
wiſe deſtroying Sparrows in Barns, Bul- 
finches, exc. Anemony-Roots and Ra- 
nuncula's are to be planted about the 
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in September and October for earlier, 


Flowers, are now to be preſerved from when the upper part of the Murat 
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ki;: 


dat, zug 
6 | and-bath 
till the Liquor begins to ſimmer, 304 


too great and continuing Rains and, grows a little hot, and that the C. 


Snow, if they happen : 
ons alſo, and ſuch Seeds as are in dan- 
ger of being waſhed out, or over-chil- 
led and frozen, muſt be laid under ſhel- 
rer, and the Snow ſtruck off, where it 
lics too heavy; for it certainly rots and 
burſts the earlier- ſet Anemonies and 
Ranunculus's, ec. unleſs planted in 
Hot-beds. 
Month, Earth up, with treſh and light 
Mould, the Roots of thoſe Auricula's, 
which the Froſts have uncover'd, fil- 
ling up the chinks about the fides of 
the Pots where the chiefeſt are ſet, but 
they need not be houſed. 

There are naturally but few Flowers 
in this Month, cxcept Laurel, Thyme and 
Snow-drops ; but by the help of Hot- 
beds we may have ſingle Anemonies, 
Winter-Narciſſts's, Narciſſns's of Conſtan- 
z1nople, Prim-roſes, Lauruſtinus, or wild 
Bay- tree, Precope-Tulips, and ſome o- 
thers. 

To JAPAN, to Varniſh and draw 
Figures on Wood after the ſame man— 
ner as the Workmen do, who are Na— 
tives of Fapan , a noted Iſland of the 
Indian Ocean ; this is a curious Art, 
and may be thus performed : Take a 
pint of Spirit of Hine, very well De- 
phlegmated, i. e. cleared from its Phlegm 
or Water, and 4 ounces of Gum Lacca; 
which laſt you muſt firſt break from 
the Sticks and Rubbiſh, and bruiſing it 
roughly in a Mortar, put it to ſteep in 
Spring- water, ty d up in a bag of coarſe 
Linen, together with a very ſmall bit 
of Caſtile-ſozp for 12 hours: That done, 


Towards the end of the] be 


Your Carnati- lacca is melted, which by that time 


commonly is; they ſtrain it thry , 
Linen- cloth, and preſs it between 2 
ſticks into the Glaſs, to be kept tor uſe 
which will always continue in 2 904 
ſtate, it well ſtopped. 

Now for the Operation it ſelt, . 
Wood that you would Varniſh, Hos 

very clean, ſmooth, and witho,: 
the leaſt crack or flaw; and in caſe there 
be any, they muſt be ſtopped with 1 
Paſte made of Gum-Tragacanth, incor. 
porated with what Colour you delign; 
then cover it with a Layer of pure 
Varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenchs/ 
with it: Afterwards you are to take 5 
times the quantity of Varniſh as you 
do of Colour, and bruiſe it in a {mz 
earthen Diſh glazed, with a piece of 
hard Wood, till they be well ming/-1 ; 
apply this with a very fine and full Pen. 
cil, do it over again a quarter of an 
hour after, even to 3 times ſucceli;vc- 
ly ; and if every time it be left to cry 
before you put on the next, it wi. 
prove the better: Within 2 hours atter 
theſe 4 Layers, or ſooner if you pleaſr, 
poliſh it with Preſtle or Dutch Reeds, 
wet or dry; and 'tis no great matter it 
in doing this, you ſhould chance to ci 
cover any of the Wood, fince you att 
to pou it over 4 or 5 times as abo, 
and if it be not yet ſmooth enouy", 


preſtle it again with the Reeds, but ve- 


bed tenderly 3 then rub it ſufficient,y 
with Tripoli, and a little Oil Olive, or 


Water, Laſtly, cover it once or twice 


again with your Varniſh, and 2 da 


rub out all the Tincture, to which add after poliſh it as before with 1ripolt, and 
2 little Allum, and reſerve it a- part, but| a piece of Hatters-Felt. 


diſſolve the Gum lacca remaining in the 


As to the Colours, for a fair Re, 


Bag, with an ounce of Saudarac h. Some take Spaniſh Vermilion, with a quarte! 


add as much Aaſtick and white Amber 


diſtilled in a large Matraſs well ſtopt with 
the Spirit of Wine by a 2 days digeſti- 


on, frequently ſtirring it, that it do not 
ſtick to the Glaſs ; then they ſtrain and 
preſs it forth into a leſſer Veſſel. O- 


part of Venice Lack : Black requires 
Ivory calcined between 2 well 1ute 
Crucibles, which being ground in Vi 
ter, with the beſt and greeneſt Coppet. 
as, and ſo let dry, reſerve for uſe : For 
Blue, take Ultramarine, and only twice 
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16 much Varnith as of Colour; the reſt 
Ire to be applied like the Red, except 
it be the Green, which is hard to make 
fir and lively, and therefore ſeldom 
15d, Here it muſt be obſerved, that 
Night-Japanning is done with 3 or 4 
ayers with the Colours; then 2 of pure 
Varniſh uncoloured, made by the tor- 
mer proceſs, without the Sandarack, 
that is only mingled and us'd for Reds, 
which ſhould be done with a {witt and 
even Stroke, that it may not dry be- 
fore the Venturine, or Gold-Wire redu- 
ced to powder is fifted on it: Then 
you are to cover it with ſo many Lay- 
ers of pure Varniſh, as will render it 
like poliſhed Glaſs ; and laſt of all, fur- 
biſh it with Tripoli, Oil, and the Felt, 
25 before directed. 

JARDON, a Swelling on the out- 
ſide of a Horſe's Ham, which mounts 
almoſt as high as the Part where the 
Veigon comes, being as hard as the Spa- 
wn, and as much or more to be feared. 
Tis not very common, ſo that few 
People know it, tho? it be as painful as 
the Spavin, and makes a Horſe halt; 
in this caſe there is no Remedy but 
Firing, which does not always ſucceed, 
If upon the Fore-finew of the Leg be- 
tween the Spavin on the inſide and the 
Fardon without, there be as it were a 
Circle which joyns them, and encom- 
aſſes the Nerve of the Inflep, the Horſe 
is ſpoil'd, and ruin'd paſt Recovery. 

JARR of Oil, an earthen Veſſel 
containing from 18 to 26 Gallons, A 
Farr of green Ginger, is about ioo Pounds 
weight. 

AUNDERSor JAUNDICE, 
a Diſeaſe occaſioned by the overflow- 
ing of the Gall, and ſo call'd from the 
French Word Faune, 1. e. Yellow, be- 
cauſe it makes the Skin appear of that 
Colour. The Fawndice in Sheep, is like 
wiſe known by the Yellownets of their 


Skins, and cured by giving them in- 
warely ſome ſtale Humane Urine. | 

JAW-BONES of a Horſe, ſhould 
be narrow and lean ; but the diſtance 
between them and the Throat large and 


hollow, that he may the better place 


his Head : It the Faw-bone be too ſquare, 


that is, if there be too great a diſtance 
| 
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between the Eye and that part of it 
which touches his Neck, it is not only 
ugly and unſeemly, but even hinders 
him from placing his Head: And it 
there be but little diſtance betwixt the 
Jaw-bones ; then as ſoon as you pull 
the Bridle, to bring his Head into its 
moſt becoming Poſture, the Bone meet— 
ing with his Neck will hinder him ; 
eſpecially if he alſo have a ſhort and 
thick Neck, with that Imperffection. 

TAW-TEET H. See Teeth of 4 
Horſe. 

JAY or JACK-DAW, a chatter- 
ing ſubtil Bird, that is 9 great Devourer 
of Beans, Cherries and other Garden-= 
Fruits, A very good Method to catch 
them, is to drive a Stake into the 
Ground, about 4 foot high above the 
Surtace of the Earth, but ſo picked at 
top, that the Jay cannot ſettle on it 
within a Foot of which a hole muſt 
be bored thro', 3 quarters of an Inch 
Diameter, whereto you ſhould fit a Pin 
or Stick 6 or 8 Inches long: Then 
make a Loop or Springe of Horſe hair 
faſten'd to a Stick or Wand of Haſle, 
which may be enter'd into the Stake, 
at a hole near the Ground ; that done, 
by the bending of the Stick, ſlip the 
Horſe-hair Loop thro” the Ne holes, 
and put the ſhort Stick fo, that the Fay 
when he comes, finding a Reſting- place 
to ſtand conveniently among his Food, 
proton on the ſhort Stick, which by 

is weight immediately falls, and gives 
the Spring the advantage of holding him 
by the Legs. 

IC E-P E AR, Fcalld in French Vir- 
goleuſe, Bujaleuf, Chambret, &c.) is 3 
or 4 inches long, and 2 or 3 in thick- 
neſs; its ſtalk ſlort and bending, the 
eye pretty great and hollow, skin 
1mooth and poliſhed, and ſometimes co- 
loured, green on the Tree, but yellow 
when it ripens. It gathered ſeaſonably, 
tis one of the beſt Fruits; the pulp be- 
ing tender and melting, with abundance 
of ſweet ſugared Juice, and rich Taſte, 
it is alſo a plentiful increaſer; ripens al- 
moſt as ſoon as the Kerg.:108, and holds 
good from Novemwoer to part of Fant: 
ary : Its agreeable to the Eye, and does 
well on a tree, or on a Quince-ſtock. 

ICELAND 
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ICELAND and North-Sea Fiſhery : 
The Fiſherman has a Line of go Fathom 
long, or mote, with a Lead at the end 
of it called a Deep-ica-lead, of about 6 
or 7 pounds weight, to fink it; above 
which is a croſs-ſtick, termed a Chop- 
ſtick, with 2 Lines and Hooks at them, 
with Baits: The Cod-tiſh will bite at 
any Bair, either Fleſh or Fiſh. As for 
the curing of them when they are ha- 
led on board, they are laid upon the 
Decks in the Veſſel, (or it may be on 
Boards or Tables) one Man chops or 
wrin;'s oft the Head, throwing it over- 
board, and enters a Knife at the Navel; 
thea he cuts it up to the Throat and 
downwards, taking out the Guts, Gar- 
bage, and Rows, to throw away, as al- 
ſo the Livers to reſerve in Barrels to 
make Oil of: Another, the Splitter, 
takes out the Back-bone, and lays the 
Fiſh open to the Tail: Then they ſalt 
them, and lay them Nape and Tail in 
a Bed on the Deck, as faſt as they can 
diſpatch them. The manner of Salr- 
ing 15, a Man has a ſmall Salting-platter 
that may hold about a quart, which be 
diſperſes chiefly on the middle or thick- 
elt part of the Fiſh, from whence it 
runs off on the Tail or thinneſt part: 
And when one Lay is done, they pile 
them up in their Holds, and proceed 
to another, making in the middle of 


the Hold, the courſe of Fiſh higher by 


2 foot then on the 1ides, that the Pickle 
deſcending, may fall on the ſides, 
JEAT, a kind of black, light and 
brittle Scone, 1s otherwiſe call'd Black 
Amber, which being rubbed till hot, 
will draw a Straw to it, as the Load- 
ſtone does Iron. A ſort of Feat pro- 
duc'd in the Northern Parts of England, 


is reputed the beſt in the World. | 


JENNY-WREN, a curious fine 
Song-bird, of a chearful Nature; ſo that 
none exceeds him in his manner of 
Singing. This Bird is of a pretty ſpeck- 
ied colour, very pleaſant to the Eye, 
and when he ſings, cocks up his Tail, 
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ly, that 'tis a very hard matter to di. 
cover it, as being among Shrube m4 
Hedges, where Ivy grows very thick 
Some build in old Hovels and Barn: 
but they are ſuch as are not ud 
Hedges. They cloſe their Neſt round 
leaving but one little hole to po in 484 
out at, and will lay abundance of Fz,. 
ſometimes to the number ot 18; fr. 
16 young ones have been taken of 
one Neſt ; which, conſidering how fta 
the Bird is, ſeems very ſtrange. The 
2d time of breeding is in the midd gg: 
June, for by that time the other Nest 
will be brought up, and ſhift tor them. 
{clves : But if you intend to keep an; 
of them, take them out at 12 or 1, 


days old from the Neſt, and pive then 
Sheeps-heart and Egg minced very (m1, 
taking away the fat and the finews, gr 
elſe ſome of a Calf's or Heiter's-hearr 
They are to be fed in their Netts yery 
often in a day, giving them 1 or 2 
Morſels at one time, and no more, |: 
they ſhould caſt it up again, by receir- 
ing more than they can bear or dipet, 
and fo expire. They ſhovid be fed with 
a little Stick, at the end whereof take 
up the Meat about the bigneſs of 1 
white Pea, and when you perceive them 
to pick it up from the Stick themlc.ve;, 
put them into Cages; afterwards ha- 
ving provided a Pan or 2, put ſome of 
the ſame Meat therein, and alſo about the 
ſides of every Cage, to entice them to 
eat ': However, you mult ſtill feed them 
F or 6 times a day for better ſecurity, 


leſt they ſhould negle& themſelves and 


dye, when all your trouble is alnof: 
paſt : As ſoon as they have found th: 
way to feed alone, give them now and 
then ſome paſte; and if you perceive 
them to eat heartily, and like it very 
well, you may forbear giving them any 
more Heart. Further, you muſt once 
in 2 or 3 Days give them a Spider or 
2 ; and if you have a mind your Bird 
ſhould learn to Whiſtle Tunes, take the 


pains to teach him, and he'll an{wer 


throveing out his Notes with much your expectation. Now for the diſtin- 


pleaſure and ſprightlineſs. 


The Hen guiſhing of Cocks from Hens, when 


breeds twice a Year; firſt about the lat- you have got a whole Neſt, obſerve 
ter end of April, and makes her Neſt which are the browneſt Birds, and the 
10 
tice 


with dry Moſs and Leaves fo artificial» large!t, and mark them: Alto take 
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ce of their Recording; for ſuch of 
them as Record to themſelves in the 
Neſt, before they can feed themſelves, 
and thoſe whoſe Throats grow big as 
they Record, they are certainly Cocks. 
ERGUER, an Officer at the 
cuſtom-Houſe, who overſees the Act:- 

ons and Accounts of the Waiters, 
JERSEY, an Iſland on the Coaſt 
of Normandy, formerly a part of that, 
Dukedom, but now annexed to the 
County of Southampton ; this and Garn- 
{ey, being all that is lett to the Kings ot 
Creat- Britain of their vaſt Dominions 
in France; from the Shores of which 
it lies about 5 Miles to the Weſt, and 
zo from thoie of England to the South. 
It reaches 30 Miles in compaſs, and is 
detended by Rocks and Quick ſands: 
The middle Parts are Mountainous, but 
the Valleys finely water'd with pleaſant 


Brooks, and planted with Fruit, more | 


eſpecially Apple-trees in great abun- 
dance, The Villages are thick- ſet, make 
12 Pariſhes, and thrive upon the Stock- 
ing Manufactory. 

JERSEY, the fineſt Wooll taken 
out of other ſorts, by dreſſing it with 


JES 
Spcol-wheel, by which Jerſey 1s 'ſpun- 
has a treadle or foot-tread, by which 
the Wheel is turned abour, fo that an 
ingenious Spinner may work with both 
hands, and do as much in 1 Gov, as a- 
nother with a ſingle Wh! can do al- 
moſt in 2. Now the tingle Tore Heel 
does not differ in any reſpect am that 
called the City-Wheel, (winch fre under 
that Head ) except Diſlaff and Treadle, 
which are turned to a Fer/cy-Diftaff, and 
an Inſtrument to turn the Wheel with 
the Foot; if the Spinner pleaſe to ule 


lit: The parts of the Fer/ry-Diftaft, are, 


1. The Shank by which it is {et in the 
over-cicis that is fixed in the Diſtaff, 
Body, or Stand. 2. The Pow! on which 
the Ball of Jerſey lies. 3. The 6 Pillars 
that keep the Jer/ey from running off, 
the Bow! being fix'd in it. 4. The Lea- 
ther on the Bowl-tide, thro' which the 
Ferſey is drawn to Spin. F. For the 
Wheel to turn with the Foot, there 13 
the Treadle on which the Foot is ſet. 
6. The Treadle-Staff that drives from 
the end of the Tread'e to the Axle-Tree 
of the Wheel. 7. The Treadle Axle- 
Tree, that has an Iron-Button on the 


a Ferſey-comb; 25 that is call'd coarſe and 


droſſy Wooll, which being hairy does not 
come fine, and is left of what has been 
Combed, 


farther end, on which the Staff hangs. 


JERUSALEM-ARTICHOKES, 
are Plants increas'd by ſmall ol! ſets, 
and by quartering the Roots, by which 


JERSEY-COMBER, one thatJmeans they will make a plentitul in- 


dreſſes the fineſt Wooll with ſuch a 
Comb, and uſes ſome particular Terms 
in the way of his Occupation. As 1. 
Oiling the Wooll, 2. Ordering the 
Fire, which is to make a Fire of Char 
coal to heat the Comb's Teeth, 3. Heat- 
ing the ſaid Tecth, which is to put a 
gentle heat into them. 4. Woolling the 
Comb, to put Wooll in the Tecth of 


the Comb. 5. Combing of the Wooll,! 


to pull it through the Teeth, 6. Draw- 


ing it out, to itrike one Comb's Teeth | 


into another, thereby to draw it fine. 
7. Cleanſing the Comb, to take the 
coarſe Wooll remaining out of the 
Comb's Teeth. ' 8. Weighing the Fer- 

ſey, to put it in Pounds, or half Pounds. 
4 ou ing it up either in Hanks or 
alls. 


JERSE V- WHEEL, or Double 


creaſe in a {mall ſpot of Ground. 

JERUSALEM CROSS, calld 
allo Knioits or Scarlet Croſs, or Flow - 
er of Conſtantiuople. It is rats'd and 
cultivated like the Lycinis, of which it 
is a Species. It will flouriſh in any 
(oil that is ſubſtantial, but loves the 
SUB... 

JESSAMINor JASMIN, a 
Shrub, the Flowers ot which are of a 
delicate {weet ſinell, and chiefly us'd to 
perfume Gloves, to make jeſſamin-but- 
ter, c. Of this Plant there are ſeve— 
ral ſorts; 1. The White Jeſſamin, which 
has divers flexible Branches proceeding 
trom the bigger Boughs that ſpring 
from the Root; again, at the end of 
which young Branches come forth 1e- 
veral Flowers together in a Tuft, open- 
ing into tine White- pointed Leaves of a 

Rtrong 
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ſtrong ſweet ſcent, which fall away 
with us without Seeding. 2. The Ca- 
talonian or Spaniſh Feſſamin, that is not 
ſo high as the other but now deſcrib'd; 
yet bigger in Branches and Leaves as 
well as Flowers, which are white when 
open'd, with bluſh Edges and ſweeter 
than the former. 3. The double Spaniſh 
eſamin, whoſe Flowers are white like 
the firſt, but larger and double, conſiſt- 
ing of 2 rows of Leaves that are as 
ſweet as the others. 4. The yellow Feſ- 
fſamm, which upon long Stalks, bears 
ſmall, long, hollow Flowers, that end 
in 5, ſometimes 6 yeliow Leaves, and 
are ſucceeded by black ſhining Berries. 
5. The Indian Scarlet Faſamin, the 
Branches of which are ſo flexible, as 
not to be able to bear up, without the 
Help of ſomething to ſupport them : 
The Flowers iſſue out many together 
at the Extremity of the Branches, be- 
ing long like Fox-gloves, and opening 
at the end into F fair broad Leaves, 
with a Style in the middle of a Saffron 
eolour. 
ſeſſamins flower from July to the 
middle of Augiſt. The firſt white and 
common Yellow, being hardy and ca- 
pable to endure our Winter-cold, are 
encreas'd by Suckers : But the Indian 
Scarlet and Spaniſh yellow mult be ſet 
in Boxes or Pots, that they may be 
houſed in Winter, and are uſually en- 
creaſed by being grafted late in the 
Spring on the common white Ln, 
by Approach; but they may be alſo pro- 
agated by Layers or Suckers, 
JESSES, Ribbons that hang down 
from Garlands or Crowns : In Falconry 
mort Straps of Leather faſten'd to a 
Hawk's Leg's, and ſo to the Vervels. | 
] EWS-EARS, a kind of Muſh- 
room or Spungy Snbſtance that grows 
about the Root of the Elder-tree. 
IGNIS FATUUS, an Exhalati- 
on or ſiery Vapour, commonly call'd 
Hall with a Wiſp, which appears in the 
Night, and often cauſes People to wan- 
der out of the Way: Theſe Vapours 
riſe at ſome times of the Year, in un- 
certain Places, eſpecially in low Marſhy 
Grounds, and are taken to be Preſages 


IMP 
Weather in Winter. See Jack in 3 Lan. 


thorn. 
ILE X Major Glandiſera, 
Scarlet Oak, or e holes hs 
in England, as appears by a goodly Tree 
of it formerly in the Privy Garden 4: 
Hhite-Hall, which was above 80 Yer; 
Growth — There's hardly any Tree more 
familiarly raiſed from the Acorn, if we 
could have them ſound and well put y 
in Earth, or Sand. The Spaniar; have 
a ſort they call Enzima, which bears 
Acorns or Berries, and have profitable 
Woods and Plantations of em. There 
Wood being very hard and durable, i; 
very uſeful for Stocks of Tools, Mal. 
let-heads, Mall-balls, Chairs, Axle-Trees, 
Wedges, Beetles, Pins, and above all for 
Pallitadoes to Fortifications. It is pood 
Fuel, and affords a laſting Charcoal. 
From the Berries of the firſt is extract. 
ed, the Painter's Lac, as alſo the noble 
Confection call'd Alkermes : Their A. 
corns are good Food, being little inte- 
riour to the Cheinut; and tis ſuppos'd 
they were the Food of the Golden Age. 
The Wood of Enzma, when old is cu— 
riouſly Chamblerted as if it were paint- 
ed. The Kermes-Tree does not always 
produce the Coccum or Grain but near 
the Sea, and where *tis very hot, nor 
when onceit comes to bear Acorns ; and 
therefore People frequently burn down 
the old Trees, that they may put torthfreſh 
Branches, upon which they find them. 
IMBARGO. See Embargo. 
IMMUNITY, Exemption or Free- 
dom from Office, Duty or Charge; Li- 
berty, Privilege. 
IMPIN ; this Term in Falconry 
lignifies the inſerting of a Feather in 
the Wing of a Hawk, in the place of 
one that is broke, and 'tis done ſeveral 
ways: For large Hawks, when the Fea- 
ther is broke within a Finger's breadth 
of the Quill, you mult ſhear it oft with 
a pair of Sciſſors, that it may not cleave 
farther : Then having a Feather like it, 
cut the Quill off, and force ir together 
to enter the broken Quill, anointing it 
with the Volk of an Egg before it 15 
thruſt in, or ſome kird ot Ceinent made 
for the Purpoſe, ſo chat it may be as 
it were, grafted into it; and that it m 


of ſultry Heat in Summer, or of wet | 


hays 
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have the better hold, faſten them to. 
gether, by putting the point of a ſmall 
Feather thro' them, as it were a Pin, 
for which a hole may be made with 
a Needle. 

But if a Sarrel, a Flag, or Train- 
Feather be broke, or ſhod, ſo as an 
imped Feather can have no held, then 


take a Juniper-ſtick, or ſuch Wood, 
and make a ſmall Peg, ſo as to enter 
the Quill ; that done, dip one end of 
it in Glew, or Cement, and thrult it 


into the broken Quill, placing it ſo 
that it may be without the Quill, and 
of a juſt ſize to anſwer the length of 


the Feather before broken : Afterwards 
put the other end alſo in the Glew or 
Cement, forcing it into the (Quill of 
the Feather that you have got, ſo cloſe, 
as that one Quill touch the other di- 
realy. Laſtly, faſten and clinch both 
the Quills to the Juniper-Peg with a 
{mall Feather, as aforeſaid. And in 
caſe the Feathers are broken above the 
Quill, towards the point of the Fea- 
ther 2 or 3 Finger's breadth, cut it off 
| with a Pen-knife {lope-wiſe, and cut 
it in like manner as you did the other, 
| ſo as to fit well and cloſe together. 

TO IMPORT Goods, to carry, 


convey, or bring them into a Port or 
Harbour. 


IMPORT AT ION, the import- 
ing or bringing in of Merchandizes 
| trom foreign Countries. 

IMPOST, a Tribute or Tax, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as is received by a Prince 
or State, for Goods brought into any 
Harbour from other Nations; as Cu/- 

tom is properly a Duty paid for Com- 
modities ſhipped out of the Land. 

IMPOSTUME, an unnatural 
Swelling of Humours or corrupt Mat- 


IMP 


and cold. Sometimes they are occa- 
ſioned by a Blow upon the Fars, or 
bruiſe by an hempen Halter ; or by 
Cold taken in the Head, which remain- 
ing in the Body, make their paſlage 
thro' the Ears: It is known by much 
Burning, and the Horle's Unwilling- 
neſs to be handled about the Part. 
There are many Things good for 
this Diſtemper, and particularly for 
the ripening of Impoſtumes. 1. Take 
Mallow Roots and white Lily Roots, of 
each an equal Quantity ; bruile them, 
and add xzogs-greaſe, and Linſeed Meal, 
which boil till they be ſoft, and Plai- 
ſter-wiſe, apply it to the Gnef ; mis 
will ripen, break and heal it. 2. O- 
thers dry Southern-wood to Powder, 
with Barley-Meal, and the Yolk of an 
Egg, make it into a Salve, and lay ir 
to the Impoltume. 3. Some take of 
Wheat-Bran, 2 handfuls and a quare 
of Wine, Ale, or Beer, thicken'd with 


half a pound of Hogs-grea/e, and boi- 


led together, till the Liquor be quite 
conſumed ; which they apply hot to 
the place, and renew it daily till it 
break, or be ſo ſoft as that the Corrup- 
tion may be let forth with a cold Iron; 
Then they tent it with Flax dipt in a 
Salve made of Iurpentine and Hogs- 
greaſe a like quantity, and much great- 
er of Roſtn and Wax melted together: 
This is for ripening Inflammations, czc. 
if they grow under the Cawlof a Horſe; 
but for any other part of the Body: 
„take 4 Quarts of the Grounds of a 
« Beer-barrel, of Smallage, Penny- 
royal, Winter-Savoury, Comfrey and 
© Rue, with the Leaves and Berries of 
„ Miſtlepve, of each 2 handtuls ; chop 
„them ſmall, and put them to the 
& Grounds, with a pound of Sheep's 


der in any part of the Body, np] Sewet or Deer's Sewet tried, and 3 


tumes in Horſes come ſeveral Ways, 
lometimes by the gathering of filthy 
Humours in any Part or Member, ma- 
king it ſwell ; which grows at laſt to 
an Inflammation, and breaks out in 
foul mattery and running Sores that 


proceed from corrupt Food, or bad 
Blood, and at firſt are very hard and 
lore ; wheroof there are 2 ſorts, hot 


„ or 4 handfuls of Rye, or Wheat- 
„% Bran, as much as will ſerve to boil 
cc it to a Poultiſs, which being laid on 
the ſwell'd Part will ripen it, and pro- 
mote the Cure. 4. For Impoſtum ares 


Ears, there are many proper Rec*1pts,, 
but particularly“ take 1 ſpoonful of 
« Pepper beat, and fearced, with tie14 
„ Hogs-greaſe, the Juice of Rue and 

„ Mitre 
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« White-wine Vinegar, 2 Spoonfuls; er can be diſcovered in the 
« then take either black Wooll, fine of Standers-by, appointed 
Lint, Flax or Hurds; dip it therein, and purpoſe; 


INF 


Judgmen 
| ed tor thar 
which Buyer is bound tg 


ſo ſtop both his Ears withit; that done, | ſtand to the Bargain, and to take the 
Lot whether good or bad, at the rate 


ſtitch them up that none get forth, 


renewing it once in 2 Days, till the 


Swelling be quite gone. If the Grief 
be in any other Patt of the Body, then 
with this Ointment anoint the Part 
once or twice a Day till it diſappear. 
But if the Swelling be near the Cods, 
or privy Parts, let the Place be well 
bathed with cold Water, and after 'tis 
made dry again with a Cloth, anoint 
it with the ſaid Ointment, every Day 
once or twice; it will prove an effec- 


tual Remedy. 


As this is allo a Diſtemper in Hogs 
under their Throats, when they are 
ſoft lance them, and let out the Mat- 
ter; that done, heal the ſore with Tar 
and Butter: But if they be not ſoft, 
let the Swine Blood under the Tongue, 
and rub all his Mouth, Chaps, and 
Groin with Wheat-Meal and Salt, and 
the Impoſthume will be cur'd. 

INCH, a known Meaſure, the 12th 
part of a Foot, containing the ſpace 
of 3 Barley-corns in length. 

INCH OF CANDLE; Goods 
are ſold by Inch of Candle, when a 
Merchant, or Company of Merchants, 
as the Faſt-India Company, or the like, 
having a Cargo of Foreign Goods ar- 
rived, are diſpos'd to rake a ſpeedy 
Sale of them, in which caſe notice is 
uſually given upon Exchange by Wri- 
ting, and elſewhere, when the Sale is 
to begin; againſt which time the Goods 
are divided into ſeveral Parcels, called 
Lots; and Papers printed of the quan- 
ty of each, and of the Conditions of 
Sale, as that none ſhould bid lets than 
a certain Sum more than another has 
bid before, Oc. During the time of 
bidding, a ſmall piece about an Inch 
of Wax-Candle is burning, and the 
laſt Bidder, when the Candle goes out, 
has the Lot or Parcel expoſed to Sale: 
If any difference ariſe, as it often hap- 
pens in a good Lot, that 4, 5, or 
more bid together, in ſuch caſe the 
Lot is put up again, till the true Buy» 


he bought it, by being the laſt bidde 

INCLOSURES of Land, See 
Encloſures. 

INCORDING, Butſinefs in 1 
Horſe. See Rupture. 

INCUBUS, or Nightmare, Or 
Hag, is a light Obſtruction of the Or. 
gans of the Animal Faculty, causg 
by a thick Cold, and crude Vapour; 
which happens in Sleep in the nig, 
and oppreſſes a Perſon ſo that he dn 
neither ſtir nor ſpeak. The judgment 
is not loſt, but only ſtupitied. Peg. 
ple imagine that it is a Spirit or Wich 
that afflicts them. It happens to Per. 
ſons whole Spirits are clog2'd wih 
Study or Labour; or that ſleep 01 
their Backs, or eat beyond what they 
have power of Digeſtion to concod, 
or who drin to exceſs, and have li. 
tle exerciſe, and from many oth; 
cauſes, 


ENFLAM MATION; aBliſtering 
Heat, a Tumour Swelling, of the 
Blood in the Fleſh and Muſcles ſo 2 
to cauſe Heat, Redneſs, Beating, and 
Pain As to Inflammations and Pains 
in the Eyes of Horſes, there is nothing 
better than “ a Charge made of rot 
ten Apples, or of freſh ſound Ap- 
“ ples roaſted under Aſhes, (the Seed 
being taken out) beat in a Mardle- 
« Mortar, and ſprinkled with Roſe- 
« water. For the ſame purpole you 
may apply by way of Poultice, tht 
„ Cruſt of a white Loaf hot from the 
„Oven, and ſoaked in Cows-mi!s 
or Brandy; as alſo Plantain and Ce- 
landine, wrapt up in a Clout about 
the Horſc's Poll, leaving holes for the 
two Ears and the ſound Eye, In l 
preparations of Medicines for tix 
Eyes, care mult be had to avoid fat and 
oily Ingredients, becauſe they flick to 
the Part, and by cauſing a continu 
motion of the Eye-lids, inflame tix 
Heat, For the cure of Inflammation 

3 1; 


| INFERNAL STONE. See ca 
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1 other Parts of a Horſe. See Im. 


pftpumr. 
INGEMINATED FLOWERS, 
among Floriſts) are when 1 Flower 


\ 


fands on, Ox 


mother. a 
INGOT, a little Wedge or Maſs 


Cod or Silver, an uncertain quan- 
u of Bullion. 
To INGROSS. See to Eugroſs. 


naturally grows out of 


INO 


done, prepare your Bud taken from 
the aforeſaid vigorous Shoot, which 
mult be cut off with a ſharp Pen-knite, 
ent ring pretty deep into the Wood, as 
much above as below the Bud, tothe 
length of the ſlit in the Sock, as near 
as you can guels : When the Bui is 
thus cut off with the point of the Pen- 
knife and your Thumb, take out the 


woody part of the Bud; and if in do- 


INK, a Liquor to write with. In ing this, the very Eve of the Bud 
1ropry, the Neck or that part from comes out, and leaves a deep hole, 
de Head to the Body of any Bird, throw it away, and take another, 
lr the Hawk preys upon. Then put this Bud in between the Bark 


INLAND, 


Vience Inland-Bills in Traffick, ſuch 
|!'s as are payable in the ſame Land 
which they are drawn. An Inland 
27 is a Town ſeated far in the Land, 
o which no Veſſel can come up: An 
land-Trade, is that which is mana- 
ed wholly in one Country. 

INNINGS, Lands recovered 
om the Sea, by Draining and Bank- 


p, 
ToINOCULATLE, to graft in 
e Bud, a Term in Husbandry. 

INOCULATION, the Act of 
oculating, a kind of Grafting, when 
eBud of one Fruit-tree is ſet into 
e Stock or Branch of another, ſo as 
make different ſorts of Fruit grow 
the lame Tree; and this may be 
ne ſeveral Ways; But we ſhall only 
bduce a conciſe and plain Method of 
Culating, taken out of Mr. Lau- 
es Art of Gardening, $vo. Cut off 


s WH WHT moe W3z 


ſituated in the main 
Lind or Heart of a Country, far trom 
he Sea-coalt ;* as an Inland Province: 


gorous Shoot from a Tree you 
bud propagate any time a Month 
Tre, or a Month after Mid/#»92mer ; 
u chooſe out a ſmooth place in 
ur Stock (which ſhouid not be of 
Die 3 or 4 Years growth) making 
pownright flit in the Bark of it a 
le above an Inch long, and another 
wife at the bottom of that to 
Way to the opening of the Bark: 
awards with your Pen-knife (not 
d ſharp at the point) gently looſen 
bark from the Wood on both 


z 
. 
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| o beginning at the bottom ; which 


and the Wood of the Stock, at the 
croſs- ſlit already open'd, leading it up- 
wards by the Stalk where the Leaf 
grew, till it exactly cloſes; Laſtly, 
bind it about with coarſe Woollen 
Yarn, the better to make all parts of 
it cloſe exactly, that the Bud may im- 
body itſelf with the Stock, which it 
will do in 3 Weeks time; when you 
ſhould looſen the Yarn, that it do not 
gall the Place too much, as it will be 
apt to do in a vigorous Stock. This 
Operation is belt perform'd in a clou- 
dy Day, or at an Evening; and you 
are to obſerve, the quicker 'tis done, 
the better it will ſucceed : For tho' a 
pretty many Words are neceilary to 
deſcribe the Method of ſetting about 
it, yet after a little Practice, and that 
you are become ready at the Work, 
thirty Inoculations may be compleat- 
ed in the ſpace of an Hour. And, 
farther, you may take notice, mat it 
is expedient, to put 2 or 3 Buds into 
1 Stock, eſpecially Peaches and Necta- 
rines, that you may have the better 


chance of having one hit, which is 


ſutliclent. 
Peaches, Nectarines and Apricocks 
are not to be raiſed any other way 


than by Inoculation; and as for Pears, 


Cherries, Hollies and Plumbs, tho' 
they may be grafted, vet the inocu- 
lating of them is to be preterr'd for 
theſe Reaſons. 1. Becaule it is the 
ſureſt and leſs hazardous means; nay, 
if the Stock be vigorous, and not 
over-big, it is almoſt a never-failing 
Way, for by puiting in 2 or 3 Buds 

D 4 into 
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into one Stock, it will ſeldom fo hap- 
pen, but 10of them will hit, and that's 
enough; whereas in Grafting you are 
forced ro make a dangerous Experi- 
ment, by cutting off the head ot the 
Stock, and if the Cion do not take 
the Seaſon 1s loſt, and your Stock 
maimed. 2. We ſhould prefer Ino— 
culation, becauſe it may be pertorm- 
ed by any Gentleman himlieif with 
more Pleaſure and leſs danger to his 
Health; 1t requires no dawbing with 
Clay, only a Pen-knife and a little 
Wovuilen Yarn, which are both por- 
table and always ready to be made 
ule of, whenever occation {cryes. Be- 
ſides, this Operation takes place in 
Summer and warm Weather, when it 
is healthful as well as pleaſant to be 
buſy'd in a Garden, with ſome ſuch 
utle Amuſement; Whereas the Sea- 
{on of Grafting is in the Spring, when 
there is more danger of taking Cold 
in a Nurſery, where you mult expect 
wet Feet and dirty Hands. 3. If you 
begin to Bud in , and find it does 
not ſucceed (as may be diſcern'd in 3 
Weeks) you may make a 24 attempt 
the ſame Year on the ſame Stock, and 
that with very good Succeſs : For in 
ſome Cales, a Diſappointment is ve- 
ry unwelcome ; as when you would 
change the kind of Fruit on a Stock 
againſt a Wall, the ſooner your end 
is encompafs'd the better. 4. The 
Stock for Inoculation will be much 
ſooner big enough than for Grafting; 
and the Plant when its Nature is fo 
alter'd will grow much faſler than it 
did before, will be ſooner ready to 
remove cliiewhere, and makes a ſound— 
er Tree; neither is the Stock fo much 
hurt as by Grafting. 

However if you are oblig'd to pra- 
ctice upon large Stocks, you mult be 
content to Graft; becauſe when the 
Bark is become thick and ſtubborn, it 
will not readily part, nor ſo handſome- 
iv cloſe upon the Bud: Burt if the 
Graft happen to miſs as it will be ve- 
ry apt to do, if care be not taken to 
leaves leading Branch to carry up the 
Sap that would otherwile choak tlie 


INO 


Cion) thoſe ſlender Shoots wich 3. 
riſe near the Graftiog-place wil! du ye. 
ry well to inoculate on, even hene. 
times the ſame Year, The Cher: 
Plum and Pear, eſpecially the aner 
if the Stocks be any thing vienrou, 
almoſt never fail to anſwer dur e. 
pectation in Budding; and the:« 1; 1 
more Advantage here, above wr 
can be had in Grafting, with reer 
to the Plum, viz. That a Man ma 
pretty ſurely inoculate any Plum 1 
a Dainſon or wild Plum-itock, uus 
yet will certainly fail him, if he Ci 
on it. However, this general Rüge! 
always to be regarded with reſpct * 
all Stocks, That tis a vain attemps: 
hope tor Succels, if the Sap 40 50 
run well (as we ſay) that is, if u. 
Bark will not readily be prevailed ug 
on to part from the Wood of the Stock 
by means of the Pen-knife: And, in 
deed, no ſort of Fruit is more us 
ward, or more apt to decetve us ! 
Budding than the Apple, becauſe 11 
Bark is not ſo ready to part as 1n « 
ther Fruit: Yer (favs our Awhor 
« have my ſelf practis'd it {ere 
« times with ſucceſs on v120:0 
« Shoots put forth near the Pl: 
% where the Graft fail'd. 
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June, and the latter end of 7:74 
allowance being made for dae 
Seaſons, moſt Trees may be 1n0c 
lated, nay, ſometimes Pears havebe 
inoculated in September, with 20 
Succeſs : But it ought to be oben 
that the Branch or Shoot made ca 
of for Buds to inoculate with, I 
not lye by any time {as in Grail 
but is to be immediately employ ©, 
cording to the foregoing Directv 
due care thould alſo be had tant! 
Branches be of a ſtrong Growth, 
ving a firm Bark, and not fpu! 
The ſeveral kinds of Oranges, 
mons, ſtrip'd Phyilirea's and qe 
are alſo to be propagated by Ino 
lation. To conclude, when yOu? 
ceive in the Spring, or the tines? 
the Tree begins to ſhoot, that!!“ 


; 1190 
[lngculation takes, and the Dudes 
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in all Caſes (except that of the ſtrip'd 
[eſamin} to cut off the head of the 
Stock flope-wiſe about an Inch above 
the Bud, the Slope ending on that 
ge where the Bud is. It may not 
hz amiſs alſo to add, That where you 
put in more than one Bud, it is not 
convenient to place them juſt one a- 
dove another, but ſide-ways. 

INSECTS, are ſmall Animals; 
which till of late were thought to be 
impertect, of which there are infinite 
numbers that feed either upon other 
Animals, or upon Vegetables and 
Trees; fome Years they lay Coun- 
tries deſolate; and there has not yet 
been found out any natural Remedy 
tor this Deſolation, It will be ſome 
kelp if young Shoots be carefully 
prun'd as ſoon as they are perceiv'd 
to be invaded by them. Some to pre- 
ſerve Trees from their Inſults, bore 
a hole with a ſmall Gimlet thro' the 
park flanting downwards, ſo as to 
teich the Wood of the Tree, and 
pour in about half an ounce or more 
of Quickſilver, according as the Tree 
1s in bigneſs, and then ſtop it up, and 
this will infallibly deſtroy the Inſects 
that are upon it; but if the Mercury 
ſhall reach the Pith it will endanger 
the Tree, 

INSTEP of a Horſe, 1s that part of 
the Hind-leg which reaches from the 
Ham to the Paſtern-joynt ; It thould 
be big, flat, and in a perpendicular 
Line to the Ground, when the Horſe 
is in his natural Poſture of ſtanding; 
0 that when the i-feps do not ſtand 
perpendicularly, it is a certain Sign of 
Weakneſs, either in the Reins or Hin- 
der-quarters. 

INSTRUMENT, a Tool to do 
any thing with. Alſo a Publick Act, 
Deed or Writing drawn up between 2 
or 3 Parties, and containing ſeveral 
Covenants agreed upon by them. 

INSTRUMENT, to dig hard 
Lands with : If 1 of theſe Tools as 
repreſented in the Figure be made a- 
bout 16 Inches long, and 4 or 5 Foot 
broad, every way of a proportionable 


| 
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geen and freſh, you muſt not forget Strength, with a long ſtrong Handle, 


it will be of ſingular uſe to dig hard 
Gravels, chalky Lands and ſtiff Clays, 
* in Summer, when thev'il 
riſe in large hard Lumps, 


The manner of uſing this Inſt: 4- 
ment 1s thus. Firſt, having caus'd a 
{mall Trench to be digged 19 or 12 
lunches deep ; about 3 Foot from 
thence, let a Labourer drive down 
the Tool into the Ground, with a Bee- 
tle; then let 2 Men taking hold of 
the Handle, when the [ron-part is ſo 
drove down heave up the end of the 
Handle, and it will raiſe the Farth 
with it in Lumps, as far as the Treuch, 
which was firſt cut, ſo that ſome— 
times in hard Grounds, as much as has 
been raiſed ar once as would near fill 
a Cart ; When you have broke one 
Part out, remove your Inſtrument 2 
or 3 Foot farther, and ſo on till you 
begin again, throwing the Lumps in- 
to the Cart at once. This 1s a very 
good Method for the levelling of 
Land; fince one Man is thereby ena- 
bled to do as much; as 2 can with 
ordinary Spades or Mattocks. 

INSTRUMENT, zo ſpread Mole- 
caſts; This Device is often made uſe of 
in the Weſt-Country ; the Teeth of 
which being made of Iron and hroad, 
rake out the Mould, and at the fame 
time do ſpread it; the other ſide when 
there is a kind of Heel or Knob, be- 
ing very convenient for the breaking 
of Clods, as appears from the -f0:- 
lowing bigure. 


INSTRUMENT, to pull up 


Shrubs, &c. See Shrubs. 
INSTRUMENT Sof Husband- 
dry, &c. 


* 
* 


Belonging to the Arable and Field- 


Land; are 
Harrows 
Drags 
Forks 
Sickles 
Reaping-hooks 


Weeding-Hooks 
Pitch-forks 
Rakes 
Plough-ſtaff and Beetle 
Sledges 
Rollers 
Mole- ſpears and Traps 
Cradle: ſcithes 
Seed lips 
To the Barn and Stable. 
Flails 
Ladders 
Winnowing-fan 
Mealures for Corn 
Sieves and Rudders | 
Brooms 
Sacks 
Skeps or Scuttles 
Binns 
Pails 
Curry-Combs 
Main- combs 
Whips 
Goads 
Harneſs for Hojfes, 
Oxen | 
Pannels 
Wanteys 


and Yoaks for! 


Hod and Tray 
* | Marks for Beaſts und Utenſils 


| 
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Screen for Corn 

To Meadows and Paſture: 
Scithes 
Rakes 
Pitch-forks and Prongs 
Fetters, Clogs and Shackles 
Cutting-ſpade for Hay-reeks 
Horle-locks 
Other neceſſary Inſtrument: 
Hand-barrows 
Wheel-barrows 
Dibbles 
Hammer and Nails 
Pincers 
Sciſſars 
Bridles and Saddles 
Nail-pincers, and Gimlets 
Hedging-hooks and Bills 
Garden-thears 
Shears for Sheep 
A Grind-ſtone 
Whet-ſtones 
Hatchets and Axes 
Saws 
Bectle and Wedges 
Leavers 
Trowels for Houſe and Garden 


Hog-yoaks and Rings 


Scales and Weights 
AnAwl,and everyother thing neceſſay 


INSURANCE, Security give: 
in conſideration of a Sum of Money 
paid in hand, to make good She, 
Merchandizes, Houſes, ec. to the V+ 
lue of that for which the Rewatd !: 
receiv'd, in caſe of Loſs by Stom, 
Pirates, Fire, &c. | 

INTERCOMMONING, 
when the Commons of 2 Manu lie 
together, and the Inhabitants of bot 
have time out of Mind caus'd the! 
Cattel to feed promiſcuouſly in ca. 

To INTERFERE or CUT," 
knock or rub one Heel againil ante 
in going; as Horſes ſometimes «0 
There are 4 Accidents that caulea 


Pack-faddles 
Surcingles 


Cat-ine 


Horſe to interfere. 1. Weallne's * 
Weakneis in his Reins. 3. Nei 
knowing how to go 4. His not bels 
a ccuſtomed to Travel, To which 


INT 


de added, his being badly or too old 
noed. It happens more ftequently 
behind than before, and is eaſily help- 
ed by Shooing, eſpecially it the Horſe 
de young. It is ſoon difcoverd, by 
the Skin's being cut on the inſide of 
the Paſtern-Joynts, and many times 
galed to the very Bone, fo that the 
Horſe often halts with it; and has 
his Paſtern-Joynts ſwelled. To re- 
ire this Grievance; 1. If a Horſe cut 
thro' Wearineſs, there is no better Re- 
medy than giving him reſt, and feed- 
ing him well. 2. If he cut before, 
take off his 2 Fore-thoes, take down 
e Out-quarter of each Foot very 
much, and place the inner edge of 
the Shoe ſo as it may exactly fol- 
low the compals of his Foot, without 
my ways exceeding it towards the 
Heel: Then cut the Spunges equal 
with the Heel, and rivet the Nails fo 
nicely into the Horn, that they may 
not at all appear above it: Or elſe burn 
the Horn with the point of a hot l- 
| 13n, a little below the hole of each 
Nail; which done, beat down and ri- 
vet them in thoſe Holes. If after this 
Method of Shoeing, he ſtill continue 
to cut himſelf ; you are to thicken the 
imer Quarters and Spunges of his 
Shoes, fo as they may double the 
thickneſs of thoſe on the outſide and 
aways pare down his Out-quarters, 
even almolt to the quick, without in 
the leaſt touching thoſe of the inſide ; 
But cver be fure to rivet the Nails ve- 
ry juſtly and cloſe, 3. If the Horſe 
cut behind, unthoe him, and pare 
down his Out-Quarters, even almoſt 
to the quick, give his Shoes Calkins 
only upon the inſide, and ſuch a turn, 
as may make them abſolutely follow 
me compaſs and ſhape of his Foot, 
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but only make a Beak at the Toe, to 
keep the Shoe firm in its place; ſo 
that continuing this Method for ſome 
time, the Horſe will learn to walk, 
and no longer interfere, tho' he were 
afterwards thod in the uſual manner. 
5. To prevent this Diſorder, ſome fix 
little Boots of Leather, or of an old 
Hat about the Paſtern-Joynts, which 
are made narrower at top than bot- 
tom, and are therefore only faſten'd 
at top. 6. Others wrap about the Paſ- 
tern- joint a piece of Sheeps-skin, with 
the Woolly fide next the Horle; and 
when it is worn out apply a new one. 

To INTERLOPE, is to intercept 
or diſturb the Traffick of a Company ; 
to take up a new Trade or Employ- 
ment, to the prejudice of thoſe that 
were brought up in it: And Interlopers 
are properly thoſe that without due 
Authority, hinder the Trade of a 
Company or Corporation lawfully e- 
tablith'd, by dealing in the ſame Way. 

INTERLUCATION, (in Huſ- 
bandry) a letting in of Light between; 
the lopping or cutting away of Boughs. 

INTERMEWING, (among 
Falconers) is a Hawk's Mewing from 
the firſt change of her Coat, till the 
turn White. 

INTERSOILING, (in Husban- 
ary; is lay ing one kind ot Soil or Monld 
upon another ; as Clay on Sand, Sand 
on Earth, Sc. 

IN-TURN, a Term ns'd by |Wreſts 
lers, when one puts his high hetween 
that of rhe Adverſary, and lifts up his 
Thigh. 

INVENTORY, a Catalogue or 
Account of Goods and Chattels found 
in the poſſeſſion of a deceaſed Perſon, 
prized by ſufficient Menu; which every 
Executor or Adminiſtrator is bound to 


vithout exceeding it, eſpecially in the 
iner Quarters, and above all, rivet 
tie Nails exactly, for one ſingle Ri- 
vet may occaſion a great Diſorder. 
4. If notwithſtanding all theſe Precau- 
tons, your Horſe do not forbear Cur- 
ung; you mult (beiides what has been 
already order'd) take care that no 


tis requir'd. 


deliver to the Ordinary, whenever 
In Traſich, it is taken 
for a Liſt, or particular Valuation of 
Goods, Cc. 

INVOICE, aparticular Account 
of Commodities, Cuſtom, Provition, 
Charges, exc. ſent by a Merchant to 
his Factor or Correſpondent in ano- 


Nails at all be grove upon the infide ; 
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INVOICE-TARE, the Tare or|be well ſettled to his Feet. 2. Von 
Weight of the Cask, Bag, Oc. in which fare to obſerve, that he be fumiſh d 
Goods are put, mention'd in the Ju- with a Butt proper for him, and by 0 
voice Or Vacior's Account. means too heavy, which may inc}; 
JOBBER, any Perſon who under-| him to carry low, or to reſt upon tie 
takes Jobs or ſmall pieces of Work :| Hand, when he grows weary, which 
in ſome Szarures, it is taken for one] Horſemen call making uſe of bis 15 
that buys or ſells Cattle for others. Leg. The Mouth of the Bitt (911g 
JOCKEY, one that trims up, andj rett upon his Barrs, about half a Hn— 
rides about with Horſes for Sale. gers breadth above his Tuſhes, aud 
JOCLET or YOK LET, alit-} not make him frumple his Lips : 10 
tle Farm as it were, requiring but one | Curb ſhould reſt in the hollow of the 
Yoak Ot Oxen to till it; the Word is] Beard, a little above the Chin; audi 
Ni us'd in ſome Parts of Kerr. It gall him, you muſt defend the place 
TJOHN-APPL E, (calld Deux with a piece of Buff or other ſoft Lea 
Ans in French, from its continuing 2|ther. 3. The next Particular to be n. 
Years before it perithes) is a good re- ken notice of is, that the Saddle de 
lithed tharp Apple the Spring follow-| not reſt upon his Withers, Reins, o: 
ing, when moit other Fruit is ſpent : | Back-bone, and that no part of it pre; 
They are proper for our Cider-Planta- | his Back more than another. 4. Some 
tions, being great Bearers: and tho'] Riders gall a Horſe's Sides below te 
dry Fruit, they yield excellent Juice, | Saddle, with their Stirrup-Leather:, 
but muſt be ground before Farzary.| eſpecially if he be lean ; to hinder it, 
There is alſo a Summer John-apple| you ſhould fix a Leather-ltrap between 
that is very much commended. the points of the Fore and Hind bow: 
St. JOHN'sWORT, (in Latin, of the Saddle, and make the Stirrup- 
Hypericum) an Herb of a very dry | Leather paſs over them. 5. Having 
binding Quality, the Oil of which 1s | obſerved theſe Precautions, begin ca 
well known for its healing Virtue, when | Journey with ſhort Marches, elſpecia- 
apply'd to Wounds and Ulcers. ly if your Horſe has. not been ese 
JOUK: In Falronry, a Hawk 1S|ciſed in a long time: Suffer him t 
ſald to Joh, when ſhe falls alleep. piſs as often as you find him inclir'd, 
JOURNAL, a Day-book, Regi- and not only fo, but invite him to 1, 
ſter, or Account of what has pals'd, but do not excite your Mares to tus, 
daily. In Nlerchante-Accounts, the; becauſe their Vigour will be thetcoy 
jozrual is a Book into which every |diminiſh'd. 6. It is alfo adviſeable t 
particular Atticle is putied out of the; ride very ſoftly for a quarter or hait 
Waffe-book, and made Nebtor ; being an hour before you arrive at the lun, 
expreſe'd in a clear Style, and fairly that the Horſe not being too warm, 
engroſs'd. nor out of Breath, when put into 11% 
JOURNEY, Travel by Land, Stable, you may unbridle him : Bu: 
properly as much Ground az may beſif your Buſineſs oblig'd you to put cn 
paſ>'d over in a Nay; allo a Tract or ſharply; you muſt then, the Weather 
extent of Ground, Way, March. A-|being warm, let him be walled in! 
mong Farmers, à Day's Work in Man's Hand, that he may cool by de- 
Ploughing, Sowing, Reaping, ec. Igrees + Otherwiſe, if it be very cold, 
Here it may not be amils to infert cer- let him be cover'd with Cloaths, and 
dein particular Directions for prelerv-]walked up and down in ſome Place 
ing a Horſe found upon Travel. 1.Seejtree from the Wind; but in cale 500 
that his Shocs be nct too ſtraight orf have not the conveniency of 2 ſhel⸗ 
preis his Feet, bat be exactly ſhap'd ;Jter'd Walk, ſtable him forthwith, and 
and let lum be Shod ſome Days beforeſ let his whole Body be well rubh'd and 
you begin a Journey, that they may dry d with Stiaw. 7. Altho' mot Pes. 


| 
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'- will have their Horſe's Legs rubb'd 
down with Straw, as ſoon as they are 
brought into the Stable ; thinking, to 
ſupple them by that means; yet it is 
one of the greateſt Errours that can be 
dommitted, and produces no other ef— 
i, but to draw down upon the Legs 
toſe Humours, which are always flirr'd 
up by the fatigue of the Journey : Not 
that the rubbing of Horſe's Legs is to 
be difallow'd ; on the contrary, we 
highly approve of it, only would not 
dave it donc, at their firſt arrival, but 
when they are perfectly cooled. 8. 
Being come to your Inn, as toon as 
your Horſe is partly dry'd, and ceales 
io beat in the Flanks, let him be un- 
bridled, his Bitt waſhed, cicanſed and 
wiped, and Jet him cat Its Hay at 
pleaſure, 9. The Duſt and Sand will 
ſometimes ſo dry the Tongues and 
Mouths of Horſes, that they loſe 
their Appetite ; In ſuch cate, give 
them Bran well moiſten d with Water, 
to cool and refreth their Mouths ; or 
waſh their Mouths and Tongues with 
a wet Spunge to oblige them to eat. 
10. The foregoing Directions are to 
be obſerved after moderate Riding: 


| But if you have rid exceſſively hard, 


unſaddle your Horſe, and ſcrape off 
the Sweat wih a Sweating-Kknife or 
Scraper, holding it with both Hands, 
and going always with the Tlair: Then 


tub his He:d and Kars with a large 


Hair-cloth ; wipe him allo between 
lis Fore and Hind-legs : In the mean 
while, his Body thould be rubbed all 
over with clean Straw, elpecially un- 
der his Belly and beneath the Saddle, 
Ul ke be throughly dry. That done, 
let on the Saddle again, cover him, 
and if you have a warm place, let him 


Juarter of an hour; but if nor, let him 


dry where he ſtands. 
les are arrived a” an Inn, 2 Man ſhould 


before they are unbridled, litt up their 
| beet to ſee whether they want any of 


ner Shoes, or it thoſe they have, do 
not reſt upon tne Soles , afterwards 
he hould pick and co2r them of the 


Earth and Gravc!, which may be go? 
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| betwixt their Shocs and Soles, 12. If 


you water them abroad ; upon their 
return from the River, cauſe iuicir Feet 
to be ſtopped with Cow-dung, which 
will eaſe the pain therein; and if it be 
In the Evening, let the Dung continue 
in their Feet all Night to keep them 
foft, and in good Condition: But if 
your Horſe have brittle Feet, it will 
be requiſite to anoint his Vore-teet, at 
the onſetting of the Foofs with Brr- 
ter, Oil, or Hogs-greaſe, before you 
water him in the Morning ; and in 
dry Weather, they thould be allo grca- 
led at Noon. 13. Many Hories as 
oon as unbridled, inſtead of cating, la- 
themſelves down to relt, by rcaſon of 
the great pain they have m their Feer, 
ſo that a Man is apt to think them lick ; 
but 1t he look to their Eves, he will 
fee they are hvely and good; and if 
he offer them Meat as they are lying, 
they'll cat it very willingly ; ver if he 
handle their Feet, he'll find them ex- 
tremely hot, which diſcovers their ſut— 
fering in that Part. You mult there— 
tore obſerve if their Shoes do not reſt 
upon their Soles ; which 1s ſomewhat 
difficult to he certainly known with - 
out unſhooing them: Bur if you take 
oft their Shoes, then look to the in- 
tide of them, and you may perceive 
that thoſe Farts which reft upon the 


Soles, are more ſmooth and fluining 
than any others: In this caſe, you are 
to pare their Feet in thoſe Parts, and 
fix on the Shoes again, anointing the 
Hoots, and ſtopping the Soles witlt 
(calding-hot black Pitch or Tar. 

In order ro preſerve HHdrſes after 
Travel, take theſe few uſeful Inftructi- 
ons: When you are arrived from a 


Journey, immediately draw the 2 Hee!- 


de gently led up and dov/n in it for a nails of the Fote- feet, and if it be a 
large Shoe, then 4: 2 or 3 Days at- 
Ir. When Hör- ter, you may blood him in me Neck, 
and feed him for 10 or 12 Days, on- 


y wah wet Bran, without giving him 
| any Oats, but keep him well litter'd. 
| The reaſon why vou are to draw the 
Hee!-nails is, becauſe the Feet are apt 
to thwell; and it they were not thus 
eat the Shoes would pretsS and ſtraight- 
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en them too mach. Tis alfo adviſe- is no better Method to recover them 


able to ſtop them with Cow- dung for 
a while, but do not take the Shoes off, 
nor pare the Feet, becauſe the Hu- 
mours are drawn down by that means. 


2. The following Bath will be very 
jerviceable for preſerving your Horle's | and atterwards 2 pounds cvery Day 
Legs, „Take the Dung of a Cow or | continuing this Courſe till your Horſes 
** Ox, and wake it thin with Vinegar, | are empty, and purge kindly with 1; 
* {o as it be hut of the Conſiſtence of X 
« thick Broth; and having added a 
«© handful of ſmall Salt, rub his Fore-| any more Honey: Or you may ad- 
legs from the Knees, and Hind-legs | miniſter Powder of Liquorih in the 


trom the Gambrels, chafing them wel! 
with and againit the Hair, that the Re- 
medy may link in and ſtick to thoſe 
Parts, and that they may be all cover'd 
over with it; thus leave the Horſe 
till Morning, nor wetting his Legs, but 
giving him his Water that Evening in 
4 Pail; the next Morning lead him to 
the River, or waſh his Legs in Well- 
Water, which i: alſo very good, and will 
keep them from Sweliing. 3. Thoſe 
Perions, who to recover their horſe's 
Feet make a Hole, which they fill with 
moiſten'd Cow-dung, and keep their 
Fore-feer in it during the {pace of a 
Month, do very ill; beczuſe tho' the 
continual Motfture that iſſues from the 
Dung occations the growing of the 
Hoof, yet it dries and ſhrinks in fo ex- 
rremegly when out of that place; that 
:t iplits and breaks like Glaſs, and the 
Foot immediately ſtraightens. For 
is certam that Cow- dung (contrary 
the Opimon of many People) ſpoils 
2 Horſe's Hoofs; it does indeed moiſten 
ne Sole, but drics up the Hoof, which 
:3 of a different Nature from it. In 
-»;der therefore to recover a Horſe's 
yeet, inſtead of Cow-dung fill a Hole 
w:ith wet blue Clay, and make him 
deep his Fore-teet in it tor a Month. 
i. For a Hoſe that has been rid 0 
extremQy hard that there is danger of 
round'ting, ſee an excellent Remedy 
under tne tend Found'ring in the Feet. 

att Horſes that are fatigu'd or o- 
ver- rid, and made lean by long Jour- 
ne vs, have their Flanks alter'd without 
being purty, cipecially vigorous Horſes 


tat have work d too violently. There | 


ſes ; which ſee under that Art cle. lu 
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than to give each of them in the Mon 
ing halt a pound of Honey very n 
mingled with ſcalded Bran, and 
they have readily eat the halt 
give them the next time a w. 


y well 
W nen 
pound, 


10le One, 


but as ſoon as you perceive that thei; 
Purging ceaſes, forbear to give them 


ſcalded Bran, for a confiderable time; 
and to cool their Blood, it will norbe 
Improper to let them have 3 or 4Glif. 
ters: If their Flanks do not recover, 
give them the Powder for Prrſing Hr. 


cale the Horſe be very lean, s expe- 
dient to give him ſome wet Bran ere- 
ry Night over and above his Propor- 
tion of Oats, and Grafs is allo cn. 
ordinary benefF cial, if he be not purſy, 
If it be a Mare, put her to a Here, 
and if the ncver had a Foal before, 
will inlarge her belly. Sometimes er 
ceſſive Feeding may do Horſes more 
harm than good, by rendring then: 
ſubject to the Farcy. You ſhould 
therefore be cautious in giving them 
to0 great a quantity at a Time. ard 
take a little Blood from them now and 
then. When a Horſe begins to (tink 
heartily, it is a certain Sign that he 
will recover in a ſhort time; but 33 
tothe Method of giving-him Vater du 
ring a Journey. See Waterin? '/ Horſes. 
JOURNEY-CHOPPERS Re 
graters or Sellers of Yarn by Retail. 
IRELAND, is a fruitful and no- 
ble Iſland on the Veſt of Greaz-Britain, 
accounted in ancient Times for tage: 
neſs and Glory, the third Ifland ot tt? 
World, and then called rhe Lehr Her 
tain, It extends itſelf 300 Nuts 1 
Length, and 200 in Breadth ; benz 
bounded on the Eaſt by the tempelt 
ous lriſh Sea, between it and Gre" 
Britain, from which 'tis ſcarce zu M 
diltant ; on the Weſt by the Vert ina 
Ocean; on the North by the Des 
donian Sea ; and on the South py the 
| 7111 
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rriciſh Ocean. The Country is full 
of Woods, Hills and Boggs, the Soil 
nch and fertile, eſpecially as to Graſs; 
and therefore it has ever abounded in 
Cutel, which is its moſt ſtaple Com- 
modity. The Air 1s ever temperate, 
bit too Moiſt to be at all times plea- 
{nt and healthful— The chief Com- 
modities produc'd in Irland, are Wooll, 
Tarn, (excellent Goo 5) Flax, Hemp, 
Lineu-Cloth, Frizes, Trowſes, Rugs, 
Hides, Tallow, Honey, Wax, Herrings, 
and many other ſorts of Fiſh, Pipe- 
faves, Cartel (black and white) Salt. 
Beef, Butter, Cheeſe, Salt, Wheat, (and 
moſt kinds of other Grain) Iron and 
Lead, The principal Towns of Trade, 
are Dublin, Kinſale, Cork, Galloway, 
Limerice, Drogheda, &c. 

IRON, a Metal that is very full of 
Pores, and compounded of a vitriolick 
Salt, Sulphur and Earth. 

IRON-MO ULDS, certain yel- 
low Lumps of Earth or Stone, found 
in Chalk-pits about the Chiltern in Ox- 
ferdſhire, which are really a kind of 
ndigeſted Iron- Oar. 

[RO N-OAR and IRON-WORKS; 
of theſe we have ſeveral, particularly 
at the Foreſt of Dean in Gloceſterſhire, 
where the Oar is found in great abun- 
dance, differing much in Colour, 


| Bruſh-Oar, is of a blueith Colour, ve- 

ry ponderous, and full of little ſhining 

Specks, like Grains of Silver ; this at- 

| fords the preateſt quantity of Iron, 

but being melted alone produces a 

Metal very ſhort and brittle, and there- 

fore not ſo fit for common uſe. For 

the remedying thereof, the Workmen 
make uſe of another ſort of Material 
term'd Cinder, that is nothing elſe but 

the Retuſe of the Oar, aſter the Me- 

tal has been extracted; and which be- 

ing mingled with the other, in a due 

| <1antity, gives it the excellent temper 

ot Toughneſs, that cauſes this Iron to 

de preferred before any other brought 
from foreign Parts. 

Itter they have provided their Oar, 
their firſt Work is to calcine it, which 
i Cone in Kuns, much after the Fa- 


Weight andGoodneſs. The belt, call'd | 
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| ſhion of our ordinary Lime-kilns ; 


theſe they fill up to the top with Coal 
and Ore, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, i, e. 
one Layer upon another, and ſo put— 
ting Fire to the bottom, they let it 
burn till the Coal be waited, and then 
renew the kilns with treh Ore and 
Coal, in the fame manner as betore : 
This is done without Fuſion of the 
Metal, and ſerves to conlume the more 
droſſy part of the Ore, and to make 
it malleable, ſupplying the beating and 
waſhing that are us'd to other Metals. 
From thence they carry it to their V ur- 
naces, which are built ot Brick or Stone, 
about 24 Foot ſquare on the out- ſide, 
and near 30 Foot in height; within, 
not above 8 or 10 Foot over, where 
tis wideſt, which is about the middle; 
the top and bottom having a narrow 
compaſs, much like the thape of an 
Egg : Behind the Furnace are fix'd 2 
huge pair of Bellows, the Noſes of 
which meet at a little hole near the 
bottom; theſe are compreſſed together 
by certain buttons, plac'd on the Axis 
ot a very large Wheel, which is turn'd 
about by Water, in the manner of an 
Over-ſhot-Mill : As ſoon as theſe But— 
tons are (lid off, the Bellows are raiſed 
again by the Counterpoiſe of Weights, 
whereby they are made to play alter 
natively, the one going its blaſt, all the 
time the other is riſing. 

At firſt they fill thole Furnaces with 
Ore and Cinder, intermixt with Few- 
el, which in theſe Works is always of 
Charcoal, laying them hollow at the 
bottom, that they may more eaſily 
take Fire, but after they are once kindled 
the Materials run together into a hard 
Cake, or Lump, which is ſuſtained by 
the faſhion of the Furnace; and thro' 
this the Metal, as it meets, trickles 
down into the Receivers, ſect at the 
bottom, where their is a paſſage open 
by which the Men take away the Scum, 
and Droſs, and let out the Metal as 
they ſee occaſion. Before the Mouth 
of the Furnace lies a great Bed of 


Sand. where they make Furrows of 
the Shape into which they would have 


their Iron caſt. As ſoon as the Recei— 


| Vers 


IT A 
yers are full, they let in the Metal, 
which is made ſo very fluid, by the 
violence of the Fire, that it not only 
runs to a conſiderable diſtance, but 
flands aftcrwards boiling tor a good 
while. 

When the Furnaces are once at work, 
they keep them conſtantly employed 
tor many Months tegether, never ſuf— 
fering the Fire to flacken Night nor 


Day, but ſtill ſupplying the waſting of 


the Fuel, and other Materials with freſh, 
poured in at the top; Charcoal is uſed 


altogether to this work, for Sea-Coal 


will not do : From theſe Furnaces, 
the Workmen bring their Sows and 
Pigs of Iron (as they call them) to their 
Forges, of which there are 2 forts, 
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Leghorn, Venice, Meſſina, Genou; * 
Palermo : The principal Somme 
ties it produces, are, Sarfenets, D 
laſſety, Fuſtians, Cloth of Geld , 
dil ver, Wine, Cottons, Curran: 
Rau- Sie, Allum, Vitriol, fin, 
Grograms, Thrown-S:lk, 5 
Oil, &C. 

IT CH, a Diſtemper in Cattel:,, 
comes either for want of good Dre. 
ting, or is catched from others, or ee 
it may proceed fromm ill Water ans 
Choler in the Veins: For the cure 
wath and chate your Beaſt wel with 
his own Urine made warm, and nag: 
wirh old ſalt Butter; or anvint hin 
with Oil, Roſin and White wine ms. 


ted together; ſome do it with Pi; 


ang 
, Rice, 

Gla;; 
aim, Corg, 


tho' ſtanding together under the ſame 
Roof ; one being call'd their Finary, 
and the other the Chafery, which ſee, 
as allo Steel Making. 

IRRIGATION, the watering 
of a Meadow, Garden, cc. 

IRRORATION, a bedewing, 
or beſprinkling of a Plant. 

ISABELLA, a ſort of Colour 
between White and Yellow. See Co- 
lours of a 7lorſe. 

ISING-GLASS, a white Glew 
made of the Skin, Tails, Fins, Stomach 
and Guts of the Fiſh ie, which is a 
Fiſh without Bones, or Scales, except 
one in the Head, of a prodigious big- 
neſs, being 24 Foot long, and welgh- 
ing about 400 Weiglit. Now theſe 
parts of the Fith are taken and boiled 
in Water till all of them be diffolved 
that will diflolve ; then the glewy Li. 
quor is ſtrained, and ſet by to cool. 
Afrerwards, all the Fat is carefully ta- 
ken off, and the Liquor itielf boiled 
to a juſt conſiſtency, which 1s cut in- 
to pieces, and formed into Collars, 
then hung upon a ſtring, and thro'ly 
dried, | 

ITALY, including the Common- 
wealth of Fence, With the Iflands, is 
a Country as big as 1 and an halt of 
Enland, being divided into 12 Pro— 
vinces, betides the Iſies of Siciiy, Sar- 
dinia, and Corſica: 
Is Rome , 


* 
* 


— 


Ar the chic: for Trade, are, 


The Capital City 


Salt, and the juice of Marigolds, 2. 
well mingled. 

I'T CH, Blood-running. See 814 
running Itch and Ebullition of the Blic! 

JU CCA, Indian, a Plant that hi; 
a large tuberous Root and Fibre, 
whence fprings a great round Tuſt ot 
hard, long, hollow. green Leaves, w 
points as ſharp as Thorns, always tz 
maining ; its Flowers conſiſt of 
Leaves, the 3 outward Veined onthe 
backs, from the bottom to the m:4- 
dle, with a reddiſh bluth upon de 
white; but they ſoon fall away u 
out Seeding with us. This Plant mu! 
be ſet in a large ſquare Box, wide, 2! 
deep filled with'good rich Earch, Hur 
ſed in Winter, and defended tro: 
Frolts. 

JUCKING-TIME, the Sealo: 
of going to the haunts of Partridg: 
very early in the Morning, or in us 
cloſe of the Evening; there to litter 
for the calling of the Cock-?artridze, 
which will be very loud, with no ſia. 
eagernels, and will make tie Ren an 
{wer him, fo that they'll ſuon co 
together, as may caſily be known 9) 
their chattering and rejoycing Note 
Whereupon you may take your rai? 
about them, drawing in by little u 
little to the place where you heats 
them Juck. 6 

JUDAS-TREE, a Tree vi 
broad Leaves, ſomewhat like thole 9 


+11 
e 


tor of Rome. 
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.» Apricock, growing in the Hedges of 
ein and Italy: It yields a fine pur- 
he bright, red Bloſſom in the Spring, 
„als encreaſed by Layers or Suckers. 
U, a ſort of earthen Pot or Pitch- 
+ 10 hold Dcink, ec. Alſo a Coun- 
word for a Common, Palture or 
\cad0W. 

ICE, is that to Plants, that 
ood is to Animals; it is a liquid Sub- 
fnce that makes part of the Com- 
toltion of Plants, is communicated 
w other Parts, and what is neceſſary 
to their Growth: Theſe Juices ſome- 
umes iſſue out of the Plants or Trees, 
ad are coagulated into Gum, as 
Myrrh, Storax, Benjamin. &c, And 
(\nctimes they are drawn out artifi— 
cally, and ſerve to. various uſes in Phy- 
Ick, and to other purpolcs. 

UU B E- TREE, reſembles a 
Vine, has a rough, rugged and crevi- 
ced Bark, and in ſize is near as big as 


the Leaves are oblong, and lightly 


indented on the Edges, the Flowers 


ze pale and herbaceous, conſiſting of 
Leaves ſtanding like thoſe of a Roſe. 
The Fruit call'd Jujubes, ſucceeds the 


Howers, and are in ſhape like an O- 


hne, at firſt green, but as they ripen, 


grow white, and at laſt turn red. They 


ae us'd in Electuaries, and are to be 
taken in ſome Liquor by thoſe that 
ae troubled with Coughs. 

UKE, the ſame as In,; which ſec. 
To JUKE or 1UG, to pearch or 


E100, as a Hawk and other Birds do. 


TU LY, the fifth Month of the 
Yearinreckoning fromMarch ; whence 


was at firſt call'd Qurizrilis, but at- 


terwards had its Name chang'd in ho- 
naut of Fulius Ceſar, the firſt Lmpe- 
Now 1s the general 
ume for Hay-Making in the Country; 
ad there no good opportunity of 


tur Weather is to be loſt: The Head- 


nds are to be mowed; and Tri-fal- 
o where the Land requires it; ga- 


mer the Fimble or earlieſt Hemp; and 


to fti!} carry forth Marl, Lime and 
Nanure: Bring home Timber, Fuel, 
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| and other Materials; and ſow Hemp- 
ſced If the ſeaſon be very dry; the 
Watering of Hops will very much ad- 
vantage them, and make them the 


more fruitful; but if moiſt, renew 
and cover the Hills again with treth 
Mould. 

As forthe Orchard andO itory Gar- 
den, and the Works to he done there- 
in, young planted Trees and Layers 
are to be watered; Apricocks and 
Peaches tepruned, ſaving as many of 
the young likelieſt (hoots as are well 
placed; for the preſent Bearers com- 
monly periſh, the new ones ſucceed- 
ing; which are tobe cut cloſe and e— 


ven: Clear your Wall-Fruit of ſuper— 


fluous Heads, which hinder from the 
Sun, but let it be done ditcreetly, as 
alſo your Vines. It were now necef- 
ſary, (eſpecially while the Fruit is ei- 
ther forming, or requires filling, and 
before the Sealon be very dry) to give 


1 Plamb-tree; the Branches are hard, | plentiful refreſhment to the Mural 
umd with ſtrong and ſharp prickles ; | Fruit-Trees, pouring it leiſurely into 


holes, made with a wooden-pointed 
ſtake, at a coinpetent diſtance from 
the Stem; fo as not to touch, or 
wound any of the Rovts; and the 
Stake may be left in the holes for a 
time, or fill the ſame with Mould a- 
gain; thus may the Vines be fed with 
Biood, that is ſweet, and mingled with 
Water: But this and the like Sum— 
mer refreſhments are to be given on- 
y in the Morning and Evening. To- 
wards the latter end of the Month, 
[the Vine-yards are to be vilited again, 
and the exuberant thoots, at the 2d 
Joynt above the I'ruit, ſtopped, if not 
finiſhed before; but yet not ſo as to 
cxpole it to the Sun without ſome 
Umbrage : Inoculating may now a!- 
ſo be begun; and diligent care is alſo 
to be uſed to pick up the Snails from 
| under the Leaves of Wall-Trces, they 
flicking commonly above the rut; 
That which is bitten muſt not be pul- 
led off, for they will certainly then he— 
gin again. Cut off the Stocks of ſuch 
Flowers as haved done bloſſoming, and 
cover their Rogts wit? new fat 
| Earth, 

| \lany 


| 
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Many forts of Seeds are now ga- 
therd, and Endive is ſown for the 
provifion of Autumn and Winter; as 
alfo Royal - Lettice, ſome Chibbols and 
white Beets are [till continued to be 
ſown for Autumn; and ſome few Ra- 
diſhes in cool places, or ſuch as ate ex- 
tremely well water'd, to have them fit 
to eat at the beginning of Auguſt. Re- 
move long-ſided Cabbages planted in 
May, to head in Autumn: this being 
the beſt Cabbage in the World; and it 
muſt not be forgot to cut off all rot- 
ten and putrified Leaves from the 
Cabbages, which otherwiſe will infect 
both Earth and Air. Such Kitchen 
erbs as are deſigned for Seed, muſt 
be let to run into it. The middle of 


JUL 
ceptacles: The Apples now in d 
are, Deux-Ans, Pippins, Winter-g, 
ſetings, and Dew- Apples, Cinna,,,, 
Apples, the Red and White Jeunes 
the Margaret-Apple, &c. The boi. 
are, the Primate, Ruſſet-Pears, (;r,, 
Cheſil-Pears, Orange- Pear, Cute 
dame, Pearl-Pear, &c. Cherries ;-. 
likewiſe plentiful, ſuch as Carnat; 2 
Morella, Great-Bearer, Morocco-C i. 
ries, Agriot, and the like; with 47. 
cocks and ſome Peaches, as the Num 
Iſabella, Perſian, Newington, 44 
| Muſcat, and Rambonillet ; beſides fore 
of Plums, as the yellow Plum, pr. 
mordial, Myrobalan, the Red, Blzy 
and Amber, Violet, Damalcen, Des. 
ny-Damaſcen, and Pear-plums, b. 


this Month is the laſt time for ſowing 
{quare Peaſe, that there may be ſome 
to ſpend in October, and about the 
ſame time begin to lay Clove-Gilli- 
flowers, and Carnations, it their Branch- 
es be ſtrong enough to bear it, other- 
wiſe you muſt ſtay till Auguſt, or the 
middle of September; eſpecial regard 
is ſtill to be had to the weeding and 
cleanſing part, beginning the work of 
Hoeing as ſoon as ever they begin to 
peep, by which means you'll rid more 
in a few Hours, than afterwards in a 
whole Day. | 
The Ent'rance of your Bees muſt 
alſo now be a little ſtraighten'd ; help- 
ing them to kill their Drones, if you 
obſerve too many of them; ſet the 
new-invented Cucurbit-glaſſes of Beer 
mingled with Honey, to entice the 
Waſps, Flies, Sc. that waſte your 
ſtore: Alſo hang Bottles of the ſame 
mixture near the red Roman Nettarines, 
and other tempting Fruits and Flow- 
ers, for the deſtroying of them, elſe 
they many times invade your beſt 
Fruit; wherefore ſet up Hoo's of 
Neat-Fects, for the Ear-wigs, andre- 
member to cleanſe and thake them 
ut at Noon, when they conitantly re- 
pair for Shade; Neither ſhould leſs di- 
ligence be us'd to prevent the Ants, 
which, above all Inſects, attack the 
Orange-lower; by caſting ſcalding 


not leaving above 2 or 3 ſpindles tor 


Brine on their IIills, and other Re- 
| 


mask-Violet, or Cheſſon-plums, Aris 
cock- Plum, Cinnamon-Plum, the ln. 
Plum, and many more; beſides Ge 
berries, Rasberries, Straw-berag, 
Currants, exc. The firſt Figs alſo non 
come on; with Artichoke; in abun 
dance; great ſtore of Cabbage, u. 
lons, Cucumbers, and all forts, ot . 
lets: But ſome white Endive, aid i 
diſhes are ſown about this time. 

As to the management of the 2» 
terre, and Flower Garden, with uti 
is to be done therein this Montt 
Stocks, and other woody Plants an 
Flowers are to be ſlipped; from hence: 
forward till Michaelmas, Gil!t- firmer 
and Carzations may be laid for cncreale, 


Flowers, the Buds to be nipped os. 
and they ſhould be eſtabliſhed ag! 
Winds, with Props, Cradles, Claws: 
Hoofs: Plant 6 or 8 Layers in a pc! 
to fave room in Winter; let them de 
well kept from too much Rain, y*! 
water'd in Drought, ſparing ther 
Leaves: If it prove too wet, the pos 
mult be laid fide long, and thoſe 2! 
to be thaded, which blow from t.: 
Afternoon-Sun. Young plante! 
Shruvs and Layers ought to be wr 
ter'd, eſpecially Amomum, which cn 
hardly be refreſhed too often; aud! 
requires abundance of compoll, 454 
likewiſe Myrtle and great Ties; 
Clip Bux, Cc. After Rain in Fr 

termed 
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fress, Knots, and Compartment, if need 
be graft by approach, and inoculate 
2a/mns, Oranges, and other choiceſt 
chrubs. Tranſplant Cyclamens, Tulips, 
ind Bulbs, cutting off, and trimming 
heir Fibres ; but do not ſeparate the 
Of.ſets of the Lips till the Mother- 
Bulb be fully dry. Tulip-ſeeds may 
now be gathered, but they mult be left 
to lye in pods, ſo may Cyclamen-Seeds, 
ind ſowed preſently in pots; remove 
ſeedling- Crocuss fowed in September, 
conſtantly at this Seaſon: Anemonies 
and Ranrnculus's, Crocus's, Crown-Im- 
rerial, Perſian Iris, Fritillaria, and Col- 
c:cums may be taken up, but the 3 laſt 
muſt be planted forthwith : Take up 
the Gladiolus now Yearly; the blades 
being dry, or clſe their OfE-fets will 
poiſon the Ground; Towards the latter 
end of the Month, uſe your Orange- 
Trees as directed in May, and let the 
(ravel-Walks, cc. be water'd in the 
drieſt Seaſon, with Lime, Brine, Pot- 


aste, (which is the very belt of all, 


becauie it deſtroys the Worms and im- 
proves the Graſs which molt other ap- 
plications mortify)and Water, or a de- 
coction of Tobacco-Refuſe, to deſtroy 
both Worms and Weeds, of which it 
will cure them for ſome Years : The 
Flowers produced now are numerous, 
ind much the ſame for Kind, as thoſe 


| that came up in the preceding Month. 


IULY-FLOWERS. See Gilliſſo wers. 
JUMENT, a Labouring Beaſt, any 


bort us'd for Tillage or Carriage; as 
| Horſes, Oxen, &c. | 


JUNAMES, (in Husbandry) Land 


| (Own with the ſame Grain, it was 


low'd with the foregoing Year. 
INE; a ſhower in this Month is 
ſcalonable, and the Country Man's 


Work therein, chiefly is to waſh and 


ſear his Sheep: in forward Meadows 
to mow Graſs for Hay, to caſt Mud 


| out of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers; if 


the Weather be hot, to fallow Wheat- 
Land, to carry. Marl-Lime and Manure 


| of what kind ſoever, to the Land; to 


bring home Coals, and other neceflary 
Fuel fetcht afar off, betore the Teams 
are buſy at the Hay Harveſt; to weed 
Corn, ſo Rape and Cele- ſeed, as alſo 


1 


; 
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Turnep-ſced; to mind the Sheep, leſt 
they be taken with the Rot; and this 
is the beſt time to raiſe Swine tor Breed- 
ers; you are now to dig Ground where 
you intend an Hop-Garden, and bind 
ſuch Hops to the Poles as the Wind has 
ſhaken oft; and ſince 'tis ſea{onable tor 
Bees to {warm plentifully, you are to 
be vigilant over them. The bulineſs 
ot the Orchard and Olitory Garden, is 
to inoculate Peaches, Apricocks, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Apples, Pears, &. more 
eſpeciallly Cherries and great Trees, 
upon Wood of 2 Years growth, which 
are cut 3 or 4 Inches from the Place 
where the Scutchcon is to be ſet; the 
beſt time for this always being before 
the Solſtice. Vines may be alſo cleanſ- 
ed of exuberant Branches and Tendrels, 
by cropping, (not cutting) and ſtopping 
the ſecond Joynt, immediately above 
the Fruit, and ſome of the under 
Branches which bear no Fruit, eſpeci- 
ally in young Vine-yards, when they 
firſt begin to bear, and thence forward 
bringing up the reſt to the Props; 
Trees lately planted muſt be water'd, 
and moiſt halt-rotten Fern, put about 
the foot of their Stems, having firſt 
cleared them of Weeds, and a licks ſtir- 
red the Earth; Bur farther, to prevent 
the falling both of Bloſſom and Fruit 
before their maturity, thro” the exceſ- 
ſiveneſs of heat; place a Veſſel of im- 
pregnated Water near the Stem of the 
Tree, and wrap a reaſonable long piece 
of Flannel, or other Woollen or Linen 
Clout about it, letting one end there- 
of hang in the Water; whereby the 
moiſture aſcending, will be ſucked 
through the very Bark, and conſequent- 
ly nouriſh and invigorate the Tree to 
reproduce its former verdure; the Wa- 
ter ſhould be ſupplicd as there is oc- 
calion, and no longer, leſt it ſob the 
ſtem too much. It is allo to be re- 
marked, that ſick Trees, as Orange, 
exc. being often impaired by Removes, 
Carriage, ill handling, or other wife, are 
frequently recovered in this Szafon by 
a Miik-Diet, that is, diluting them with 
a portion of Milk and Water diſercet- 
ly adminiſter'd, as you find amendment; 
ſometimes allo by plunging hem " 
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the hot Bed, or by letting the Tree down 
into a Pit about 5 Foot deep, and co- 
vering the Head and other parts of it 
above with a glazed Frame, Ply Weed- 
ing, begin to deſtroy Inſects, lay Hoofs, 
Canes, and tempting Baits, and gather 
Snails after Rain, ec. You may con- 
tinue to ſow Endive and Genoa-Lettice ; 
plant Leeks in Holes, or Trenches, 6 
Inches deep ; Replant Beet, or Chards, 
in order to have them good to eat in 
Autumn ; theſe are belt placed in the 
void {pace between the Artichoke ranks 
at a Foot and a halt's diſtance one from 
another : Delay not to clip all the Pal- 
liſadoes and Edgings of Box, ſo as they 
may be all furniſhed at Midſummer at 
fartheſt, and have time to ſhoot out a- 
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ty of Strawberries, Currants, Git, 
ries, Artichokes, Beets, Char, 7 
Garden-beans, Muſhrooms, Ale, 
Cucumbers; beſides a great many ©. 
or {weet and ſtrong ſcented, or gg 
tick Herbs, as Time, Savoury, .r. 
Lavender, &c. as alſo Medicina! H. 
Roman Lettices, white Meſange-L:, 
Genoa-Lettices, and Purſlain. : 
Now for the Parterre an! bee 
Garden, the buſineſs there i: to ta. 
plant Autumnal Cyclamines it woe 
change their places, to take up 1»: (// 
cedonica ; to gather the ripe $04; 4 
Flowers worth the ſaving, a« of che 
ceſt Oriental Facynth, Narſſus, (ths 
leſſer, pale Spurious Daffodils of a 
green, often produce Rarities) Au. 


gain before Autumn: All Seeds ſown 
in the Kitchen Garden, muſt be liber- 
ally watered, Groſs Soilsare often to de 
ſtirred and manured, that they may not | 
have time to grow hard and chop; 
for there commonly is an univerſal | 
Manuring, or ſtirring beſtowed pos | 
all Gardens in this Seaſon; and the beſt | 
time to ſtir dry Ground in, is either be- 
fore or after Rain, that the Water may | 
the more readily penetrate the bottom, 
before the great heat comes to change it 
into Vapours; as for ſtrong and moiſt 
Soils, hot and dry Weather is to be 


the ſquares ; eſpecially if the Ground 
be light, but if too ſtrong, the Waters 
are drained out of the {quares : Tulip- 
Roots are taken up out of the Ground 
at the end of this Month, their Leaves 
being then withered. French-beans diſ- 
branched, and Peaſe ſowed to have them 
fir to eat in September. 

The Products of this Month are a— 


Lats, e i &c. and they mußt 
preſerved dr 


bundant; the Apples are, the Feuneting- 
Peppin, Folm Apple, Robillard, Red Fe- 
nouil, &c. French: The Pears, the Maud 
lin (firſt ripe) Madera, Green- Royal, St. 
Lauren ce-Pear, &c. and the Cherries are, 


the Duke, Flanders, Heart, both Black for the Birds grow ſick of their fer 
thers, and therefore they are to beallilt 
ed with Emulfions of the cooler Ser 
15 Aleions, (4 
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and Red; the Luke-[lard, Early. Fan- 
ders, the Common Cherry, Spaniſh-Black, 


Naples Cherry, &c. There is allo plen- |bruiſed in their Water, 


y : As for Carnation:, the; 
are to be ſhaded from the Afternogg. 
Sun. Some Annual Flowers may now 
be ſown to flower in the later Myr: 
and Gilliflowers begun to be hid 
rareſt Anemonies and Ranrznculys'; mat 
be taken up atter Rain, if ſcaſonghe. 
and the Roots are to be dried towns, 
the end of the Month; but in the mit. 
dle thereof, Feſſamins, Roſes, and ſom: 
other rare Shrubs are to be inoculited, 
Wrer 


excellent Flowers; now may alſo be * 
ken up all ſuch Plants, Flowers, 2 
Roots, as do not well endure out 0! 
the Ground, and replanted again imme: 
diately, ſuch as the Barlcy-Cyci2mn, 
Oriental Facmth, and other bulbous 7+ 
cinths, Iris, Fritillary, Crown. inte 
Marta gon, Muſcaris, and Deus C16, 
Slips of Myrtle ſet in ſome coo! ad 
moiſt place, do now frequen'!y 3k 
Roots; alſo Cytiſus-Branches will be 
multiplied by flips in a moiſt pace 


| : . 18 
ſuch as are a handtullor g of that Spring, 


but neither by Seeds or Lage: You! 
Aviary is now to be well looked allet, 
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umbers, &c. alſo give them S:ccory, | 
Beets, Groundſel, Chick-weed, freſh Gra- 
vel and Earth. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
flowers in prime now afforded, as well 
to garniſh Dithes, as to ſet out Flower-| 
potsand other Ornaments, there being 
ſo very many of one Species produced; 
a: for inſtance, Poppies of all Colours, 
White, Pale, Violet, Fleſh-colour'd, or 
Carnation, Slime-colout'd, Purple-vio- 
let-colour'd, and punached, or ſtriped; 
ſo that the reſt muſt be paſſed over; 
only in reſpect of Cabbages, it is to be 
noted, that ſome of them already begin 
to be ſeen. 

JUNETIN or JENNE TING,! 
an Apple much eſteemed, as well upon 
account of its early ripening, as for its 
pleaſant Taſte. 

JUNIPER, a Shrub, of which 
there are 3 ſorts, Male, Female and 
Dwarf: The Wood of a yellow Co- 
lour, if cut in March, 1s as ſweet as 
| Cedar, whereof 'tis counted a ſpurious 
kind, and being burnt perfumes the Air. 
Juniper- trees may be raiſed of Seeds, 
neither Watering nor Dunging the Soil; 
| yet they N peep in 2 Months after ſow- 

ing, and if manag'd like Cypreſs, will 
| make fine Standards. To make this 
Tree grow tall, prune and cleanſe it to 
| the very Stem, the Male Beſt; looſe- 
ning the Earth about the Roots dif- 
| creetly, makes it thrive much in a lit- 
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rate Cough; they are alſo of rare eſſect 
when ſteeped in Beer. The Water is a 
ſingular ſpecifick againſt the Gravel in 
the Reins: An Flectuary is alſo made 
of it, which is good againil the Stone. 
Rheum, Phthiſick, Drop/y, Faundice, in- 
ward lmpoſtumes, Palſe, Gout andPlagne, 
taken in Venice Treacle. And farther, 
an excellent Varniſh is prepar'd of tlie 
Nuts, for Piétures, Wood work, and 
to preſerve polith'd Iron from Rull. 
The Gum of Juniper 1s (good 10 rub on 
Parchment to make 1t bear Ink, and 
Coals made ot the Wood, endute the 
longeſt of any, fo that 1t rak'd up im 
Embers, they'll keep ire 12 Months, 
If the Tree arrive to full growth the 
Timber is proper for many curious 
Works, Tables, Cheſts, ſma!l Carvings, 
and Images, Spoons wholclome tor the 
Mouth, Spits to Roalt Meat on, to 
which it gives an excellent alle. Latt- 
ly, we read of ſome fo large as to have 
made Beams and Ratters. 

JUSQUIANCE, a Plant call'd 
Hen-bane, of which there are 2 forts 
principally, the White and the Black, 

JUSTICE or JUSTICER, an 
Officer appointed by the hing or Com- 
mon-wealth, to do Right by way ot 
Judgment. 

JUSTICE, or Chief Juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas, is he who with his Aſ- 
ſiſtants hears and determines all Cauſes 
at the Common Law; that is to ſay, all 


die time, and ſpread into a Buſh fit for | Civil Cauſes between Common, as 
many pretty Imployments.— It may be | well Perſonal as Real, and he 1s a Lord 
tormed into beautiful and uſeful Hedg- | by his Office, 

es, and will grow to a conſiderable | JUS T1CLE, or Chief ꝓuſtice of the 
heicht: They may very properly be King's Bench, is the Cipital Justice of 
let where Cypreſſes do not proſper ſo  Grear-Britain, anda Lord by lus Oflice, 
well, in ſuch Gardens and Courts as are which is more eſpecially to hear and (1e- 
open to the Eddy Winds, which dif- termine all Pleas ot the Crown, 2z. ec, 
colour the Juniper when they blow ſuch as concern Offences nun the 
Eaſterly, but conſtantly recovers again. Crown, Dignity and Peace of the King, 
t may likewiſe be clipt into any form, as Treatons, Felonies, Mayhems, ec. 
and delights in a gravelly Soil, The JUSTICE of the Hort, ia Log 
Berries, beſides a tolerable Pepper, af- by his Office, and the only Juſtice that 
ford one of the moſt univerſal Reme- can appoint a Deputy. There are 2, 
dies in the World to the crazy Foreſter ; one on each ſide the Trewr, Sec tyre. 
being ſwallowed, they inſtantly appeaſe | IUST1CES- / the Peace, 
the Wind Colick, and in a Decoction worthy Perſons appointed by the 
de moſt ſoyeraign again an invete- King's Commiliion to auend tue Peace 
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of the Country where they live, of whom | others very aguiſh, ſpecially near the 8 {1+ ,,, 


* 


ſome tor ſpecia! refpe& are made of the Nue- | Marlhes : Beſides the Thames, which = 
rum, becn.ſe ſome bulineſs of Importance may Northwards trom Ejjex; its principal Rive 


not be dityatched without the Prefence or Aﬀent | the Medway (the bed of the Royal Navy; ., 
Gt them, or one of them: "Their Offices ro call | Noether, and the Stower : The Kentith 11).;: 
betore them, examine and commit to Priſon all | Thanet and Sheepy, Which ſee under their 20. 
Thieves, Murderers, Wandering Rogues; thoſe tive Heads. | 
that hold Confpiracies, Riots, ard almoſt all De- EE. VE or KEEVER, a kind ot 
Itguence; that may orcafion the Breach of Peace | OT Brewing-Vellel, in Which Ale or ter \ 
and Gait to the Subject, to commit to Priſon | beiore it is Tunn'd. J 
J::ch as cannot nad Bail, and to ſee them brought K E. I. P, a ſubſtance made of Scan N 


tot in in due time to Tryal. Weed laid on heaps, dry'd and burnt, w 
J UTER; is a term uſed by ſ-me tor the | ing ſtirt'd to and tro, with an I:zon-rake, et 
fruittul, congealing Saltiſh Natu „et the Larth, | thick and cakes together, | 
IVV, acreepitiy Plant that rwines about Trees K H NN E L, a Water courſe or a ον 
and faſtens upon Walls, no: being able to ſupport the Streets; a little Houle tor Hounds, ill 2 #44 
itſelfl. It was an ently. conſecrated to the God | OT Cry of Hounds. 
Bac ns; upon account ot is cooling Quality, To N E. NN I. L, a Term apply'd by Ila 1740 
ſaid to reprels the fumes ot Wine. 0a Fox, when helies in his Hole. 
K ENNETS, a fort of coarſe (lot! 4 
a ** in Wealcs. 
N ERM FE. S, the Grain of the $-:47' 0 
K being the chiet Ingredient of a Conte ©. 
Alltermes: "Theſe Grains are of a bt: 


| KEBBERS or Cnl/ers, refuſe Sheep taken out ne have 2 pretty number of them (pra 
1. N of the Flock, as rot being good tor Meat. be no bigger than large Peaſe) they ares. 
[ 
ö 


R AB or CAB, a Hebrew Meaſure conrain- | lity, and us'd with tucceistor Won 
ing 3 Engliſh Pints. ly ot the Nerves 5 as ulfo avainſt che 7 ; 
KALL or GLASS-WORT, a Sea-herd,| Palſey, ec. 
| | | the Aſhes ot „ tichis one of the chief Ingredients KERNELS ander the Cant of a 
' us'd in the making of Cryſtal-Glafles and Soap. | comes by Heats and Colds, ard bring the Gln ce 
| KANTRE r, a Iroviuce or Divition of a There are alſo ſometimes certain looſe and + 
County in Wales, containing 100 Towns. Seef ing Kernels between the 2 Jaw-bones, which ;: 
| Cantred. a Horſe be young, ſhew that he has pot yer 11 
It KARL FIIE MP, a Country-world for the his Gourm or Strange, or at leatt that bet 
| latter green Hemp. it but imperfectly: Bur if hie hem KY 
| 


KEEPER of the Foreſt, otherwiſe call'd| Confequence ; becaute Exercife and Sweating » 
Chief Warden of the Foreft, is he that has the prin-ſ diſcuſs chem ina ſhort' Linie. It there h 
cipal Goverament of ail things belonging to a Kernel paintul and faſten'd to the Ju 


11 Royal Foreſt, and the check ot all the other Of- | is almoſt always a Sign of the Glanyers, cl 4s 

| ficers: So that the Lord Chief Juſtice in Eyre of | it the Horſe be pals'd 5 Years of Age tur 14 

the Foreſt, when he thinks he to hold his Juſtice- Cure of -heſe Maladics which may Prod 0d Ir Mm 3 

| ſear, ſends out his general Summons to the Keeper, Rheutn or Cold, or trom à remainder e 
4 Days hetore, to warn all Under-Othcers to ap- Cum Or Strangle, See Glauders. 

| pear before him at a Day attigned in che Sum- KERN EI-WATER, a for! of Li 

It mons. made by Confectioners after this mmer he 


if K I NT, a large maritime County, lying in] an Earthen Pitcher of a convenient ne, 20d ) 
| the moſt South-Eaſt parts of England, encow- | into it 2 quarts of good Brazdy : That don, 
palled on all ſides with the Sea, except Welt ward, | therero an ounce and a halt ot Apricuck Herr 
where it borders both upon Surrey and Fuſſex: It | well pounded with the Skins, or eiſe e 

reaches above 40 Miles in length from Eaſt to Cherry-kernels likewiſe well beat; as 4l'0 4 
Welt, and not much leſs in breadth, where broad- | a quarter of a Dram of Cinnamon, 2 0.0%: 4 
eſt, in wich compaſs ot Ground it contains | much Coriander-feed as may be taken vp be!" 

1248000 Acres, and 39429 Houſes; the whole | 2 Fingers; 9 or 10 ounges of Segu, ar! 2 


* 
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being divided into 5 Latlis, and thoſe into 67 | Glafles of boil'd Water. after it 15 beam 04 
Hundreds wherein are 408 Partſhes, and 31 | Then the Pitcher is ro be well flops, and al! 
Market Towns, 7 ot which are priviledged to Ivgredtents lett to infuſe 2 or 3 Days, wh 
{end Members to Parhament---This County ad- being expired, ler your Liquor pal; 
anits of a various Character, part of it being | Straining-bag till it is clear, and pit ir £1270 Ht 
Woody, ſome parts truittul of Corn, and others | tles that muſt be kept cloſe {topped 

| of Vafturage; ſome are proper tor Wheat, ſome KERSEY, a fortoi coarſe Wohlen 7s 
| 

| 

t 


. 


for Barley, and others chiefly noted for their ex- | made chiefly in the Counties of Devon aid 4p” 
cellent Pippins and Cherries: And tarther, as to K EST RE L. à kind of Hawk. 
pointof Health, ſome parts are very healchtul, and! Caſtre/, 


he End of VOLUME I, 
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